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Life  on  a  South  African  Army  T.P.O. 

URING  the  second  stage  of  the  War  in  South  Africa  the 
Army  Post  Office  organised  a  system  of  Travelling  Post 
Offices  on  the  main  lines  of  railway.  From  Naauwpoort, 
Cape  Colony,  the  routes  extended  northwards  through 
Bloemfontein,  Kroonstad,  Elandsfontein,  and  Pretoria  to  Pietersburg. 
From  Pretoria  eastwards  there  were  branch  T.P.O.'s  to  Komati 
Poort,  and  also  from  Elandsfontein  to  Johannesburg,  Klerksdorp, 
and  through  to  Xatal.  The  following  notes  describing  the  work  and 
some  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  had  to  be  performed  may 
perhaps  prove  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Si.  Martiri s-le-Grand. 

In  South  Africa  the  T.P.O.'s  were  post  offices  in  a  more  complete 
sense  than  at  home.  In  England  the  work  of  a  T.P.O.  consists  in 
taking  up,  sorting,  and  distributing  mails.  In  addition  to  this  work 
the  South  African  T.P.O.'s  sold  postage  stamps,  postal  orders,  and 
registered  letter  envelopes.  A  stock  of  stamps,  &c,  sometimes  of  the 
value  of  ^300,  was  carried.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Army 
post  offices  were  far  apart,  and  troops  stationed  in  the  districts  lying 
between  them  had  to  dej)end  for  their  supply  of  stamps,  postal 
orders,  &c,  on  the  mailman,  or,  as  Tommy  Atkins  called  him,  the 
"  postman." 

The  work  on  the  various  T.P.O.'s  was  very  similar  in  character ; 
but  the  large  mails  from  the  Base  Army  Post  Office  at  Cape  Town 
were  dealt  with  chiefly  in  the  T.P.O.'s  between  Naauwpoort  and 
Pretoria.  Elandsfontein  is  the  junction  for  the  Natal,  Klerksdorp  and 
Johannesburg  lines,  and  had  the  heaviest  bag  transfers,  hundreds  of 
bags  being  dealt  with  daily. 

The  Ope  Colony  and  Orange  Free  State  trips  were  very 
uninteresting.  The  country  in  these  two  colonies  to  be  seen  from 
the  railway  is  almost  devoid  of  picturesqueness.  There  are  few 
kopjes  to  vary  the  view,  and  the  eye  soon  tires  of  one  continuous 
plain  covered  with  coarse  grass.  The  two  most  interesting  runs  were 
the  Northern  and  the  Far  Eastern. 
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The  Northern  T.P.O. 
The  distance  from  Pretoria  to  Pietersburg  is  between  180  and 
1 90  miles,  and  the  run  occupied  two  days.  Starting  from  Pretoria 
at  6  a.m.,  the  maiL  train  arrived  at  Pietersburg  by  7  p.m.  the  same 
da>-,  and.iojiiprwL'ncid  the  return  journey  to  Pretoria  at  6  a.m.  the 
following  mornipg.  The  railway  system  in  South  Africa,  as  is  doubtless 
•  *  IwfcfLkflpVty,  js.  \jo9tedAvith  a  single  line  ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
in  the  case  of  trains  travelling  in  opposite  directions  for  one  to  be 
shunted  on  to  a  loop  line  while  the  other  passes.  This  operation  is 
termed  "  crossing,"  and  with  mail  trains  always  occurred  at  the  same 


Transferring  Army  Mails  at  Elandsfontein. 


place.  Thus,  as  a  T.P.O.  left  Pretoria  daily,  an  up  and  a  down 
train  crossed  every  day  about  midway,  namely,  at  Nylstroom. 

letters  and  newspaj)ers  had  frequently  to  be  thrown  out  at 
blockhouses,  which  were  situated  at  intervals  of  2J  furlongs  along 
the  line,  and  were  numbered  according  to  their  distance  from 
Pretoria ;  but  between  stations  there  was  generally  little  else  to  do 
but  look  at  the  scenery  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  passengers 
travelling  on  the  train.  The  people  preferred  by  our  men  were,  I 
may  add,  those  who  were  more  generous  with  refreshments  than 
words,  and  freehanded  spirits  of  this  kind  were  termed  "nuggets." 
On  the  Northern  line  they  were  fortunately  not  scarce. 

On  arrival  at  a  station  there  was  much  to  do  in  the  way  of 
transferring  correspondence  and  selling  stock.      Before  the  train 
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drew  up  it  was  boarded  by  soldiers  claiming  simultaneous  attention, 
and  in  spite  of  the  counterman's  utmost  efforts  it  was  often  not  until 
the  train  was  moving  that  his  carriage  was  clear.  All  business  was 
supi>osed  to  be  transacted  with  the  Post  Orderly  alone  ;  but  Tommy 
liked  to  make  his  own  purchases,  and  the  "  postman  "  rarely  said  him 
nay.  At  Nylstroom,  where  the  Down  T.P.O.  was  always  waiting 
to  cross,  it  was  customary  for  the  mail  officers  to  interchange 
greetings,  and  discuss  the  latest  news ;  and  the  run  was  then 
continued  to  Pietersburg,  through  a  country  of  bush  veldt,  very 
hilly  and  altogether  most  interesting.  At  a  distance  of  162^  kilo- 
metres from  Pretoria  the  graves  of  some  Boer  train-wreckers  are 
visible,  but  much  as  the  T.P.O.  man  admired  a  brave  enemy  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  weep  at  the  tombs  of  these  pitiless 
wretches.  The  train  does  not  stop  at  Moord  Drift,  but  the  postman 
had,  nevertheless,  to  take  in  a  haversack  full  of  letters.  To  do  this 
he  stood  on  the  step  of  his  coach  and  as  the  train  dashed  by  took  the 
haversack  from  the  soldier  who  was  standing  at  the  side  of  the  track 
with  his  arm  extended  and  the  haversack  hanging  on  his  wrist — a 
primitive  form  indeed  of  the  mail-bag  apparatus  which  has  reached 
such  a  high  state  of  development  in  England. 

On  arrival  at  Pietersburg  the  train  was  met  by  the  men  from  the 
Army  P.O.,  who  carried  the  bags  to  the  office  near  the  line.  The 
T.P.O.  man  now  sat  down  to  a  substantial  repast,  which,  needless  to 
say,  after  the  "  Maconochie  ration,"  which  was  a  never-varying  item 
in  the  travelling  man's  menu,  proved  very  acceptable.  A  game  of 
cards  followed,  and*: when  bed-time  arrived  the  "  postman  "  retired 
to  his  carriage,  spread  his  blankets  and  slept  until  6  a.m.  The  first 
station  on  the  return  journey — Marabastad — is  near  Pietersburg  ;  and 
the  soldiers  in  the  blockhouse  there  were  gluttons  for  stamps,  or 
anything  that  came  their  way.  The  blockhouse  was  termed  by  the 
inmates  "  The  Marabastad  Hotel,"  and  the  signboard  from  the 
neighbouring  house  of  refreshment  bearing  that  name  was  boldly 
displayed  to  the  world  over  the  blockhouse  door.  Pretoria  was 
reached  about  7  p.m.,  and  having  delivered  the  mails,  the  "  travelling 
man  "  drew  his  allowance  of  beer  and  retired  for  his  two  days'  rest. 

The  Far  Eastern  T.P.O. 

For  interest  and  beautiful  scenery  this  trip  eclipsed  all  the  others ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  involved  the  most  danger.  It  extended 
through  the  Ix>w  Veldt,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the 
travelling  men  to  cscaj>c  the  malarial  fever.    In  the  earlier  stages  of 
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the  war  Waterval  Boven  was  the  starting  ix>int  of  this  T.P.O.  The 
town  is  at  the  termination  of  the  High  Veldt,  and  Waterval  Onder 
(the  next  station  on  the  line)  is  the  first  place  on  the  Low  Veldt.  A 
distance  of  only  about  two  miles  separates  these  points  ;  but  Waterval 
Onder  is  several  thousands  of  feet  lower  than  Boven.  The  gradient 
is  so  steep  that  one  ordinary  engine  is  quite  unable  to  take  a  single 
truck  either  up  or  down  :  and  the  rack  and  pinion  system  so  familiar 
on    the   mountain   railways   of    Switzerland    has   therefore  been 


Sortinc.  Room  of  the  Base  Army  Post  Office,  Cape  Town. 


introduced.  A  great  part  of  the  track  has  been  cut  and  blasted 
through  solid  rock.  Several  sharp  curves  are  met  with  after  emerging 
from  the  tunnel,  and  the  fifteen  minutes'  ride  is  obviously  a  dangerous 
one,  as  a  train  leaving  the  metals  would  go  over  a  precipice  into  the 
Krocodil  River  several  hundreds  of  feet  below. 

The  T.P.O.  man  on  this  route  was  provided  with  a  closed  truck 
fitted  with  a  table  and  a  nest  of  boxes,  and  he  slept  in  this  truck  the 
night  before  he  commenced  his  journey.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  he  tried  to  sleep,  for  the  mail  train  was  made  up 
over-night,  and  the  consequent  shunting  operations  were  by  no 
means  gently  done.  In  one  of  the  trucks  the  bed  was  a  couple  of 
mail  bags  fastened  to  two  poles,  which  were  supported  on  wooden 
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blocks  nailed  to  each  side  of  the  truck.  This  was  to  all  apj>earance 
a  comfortable  bed,  but  was  in  reality  a  rather  treacherous  couch  ;  for 
when  shunting  began,  soon  after  the  "  postman  "  had  turned  in  for 
the  night,  the  blocks  were  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  shock,  and 
the  sleeper  somewhat  violently  transferred  to  the  floor.  At  6  a.m. 
the  mail  train  started,  and  in  the  course  of  the  trip  passed  through 
some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  South  Africa.  The  line,  on  account 
of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  is  extremely  tortuous.  It 
winds  its  way  round  and  up  immense  kopjes,  and  the  train  often  runs 
along  the  edge  of  a  precipice  with  the  Krocodil  River  foaming  and 
dashing  over  huge  granite  rocks  in  the  valley  below. 

The  up  and  down  mail  trains  crossed  at  Hector  Spruit,  about  an 
hours  run  from  Komati  Poort,  which  was  reached  by  the  down 
train  about  i  p.m.  For  the  next  22  hours  the  postman's  truck  was 
his  home,  and  he  hailed  with  delight  the  commencement  of  the 
return  journey  at  11  a.m.  the  following  day.  To  a  T.P.O.  man 
Komati  Poort  was  perhaps  the  worst  place  in  South  Africa.  At  any 
time  he  was  in  danger  of  being  stricken  with  fever,  his  nights  were 
made  uncomfortable  by  mosquitoes  and  fever  flies,  his  dap  were 
dreary,  and  any  cooking  that  was  wanted  had  to  be  done  by  himself 
at  the  niggers'  fire.  This  was  all  the  more  exasperating,  as  Portuguese 
territory  where  good  food  and  drink  could  be  bought  was  only  a  few 
miles  away,  but  was  forbidden  ground  to  the  mailman. 

On  a  return  trip- a  great  feature  of  the  journey  after  darkness  set 
in  was  the  veldt  fires.  The  country  afforded  good  cover  for  an  enemy, 
for  it  was  profusely  clothed  with  vegetation.  This  was  therefore 
destroyed  by  burning.  A  veldt  fire  at  night  was  a  fine  spectacle. 
Often  the  front  of  the  fire  extended  a  mile,  appearing  like  a  gigantic 
fiery  serpent  gliding  over  the  plain  and  round  the  kopjes.  Tommy 
Atkins  treated  the  "  postman  "  well  on  this  line,  giving  him  pumpkins, 
and  any  eatables  he  could  s*>are,  but  he  often  asked  great  things  in 
return.  One  night  as  the  mail  train  was  slowing  down  into 
Klandshoek  station  the  "  postman  "  observed  four  soldiers  struggling 
along  the  platform  with  a  heavy  case,  somewhat  resembling  a  large 
coffin.  Directly  the  train  stopped  they  hoisted  it  with  much  labour 
into  the  mail  van,  and  demanded  its  conveyance  to  Durban  by  parcel 
|>ost.  Upon  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  bass  viol  protected  by 
stout  boards,  and,  as  the  weight  was  between  30  and  40  lb.,  and  the 
Parcel  Post  maximum  was  1 1  lb.,  their  request  was  courteously 
refused.  The  Tommies  were  greatly  put  out.  Their  remarks  on  the 
ridiculous  inadequacy  of  the  Parcel  Post  service  in  South  Africa  were 
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more  forcible  than  polite,  and  it  was  only  when  the  train  was  on  the 
move  that  they  decided  to  remove  their  treasure  trove.  When  running 
to  time  the  mail  reached  Waterval  Onder  at  7  p.m.  The  bags,  stock 
box,  &c,  had  to  be  carried  to  the  office,  and  the  traveller  balanced 
his  accounts,  transferred  his  stock  to  the  man  leaving  the  following 
morning,  and  looked  forward  to  a  day's  rest. 

Altogether  travelling  life  was  more  pleasant  than  that  in  an  Army 
P.O.  There  was  far  less  monotony  to  contend  with,  and  a  travelling 
man  whilst  on  a  trip  was  his  own  master,  and  his  carriage  was  exclu- 
sively his  own.    The  duty  was  not  hard  ;  but  at  most  stations  smart 


General  Post  Office,  Cafe  Town. 


counterwork  was  necessary,  as  the  train  often  stopped  only  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  time  registered  letters,  parcels,  and  ordinary 
correspondence  were  given  out  and  received,  bags  transferred,  and  stock 
sold.  With  the  exception  of  tea,  coffee,  bread,  and  biscuits,  a  travelling 
man's  ration  was  very  unpalatable  tinned  food.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  mails  and  mailman.  His  truck  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  train,  and  if  there  were  Boers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  line  the  mail  train  was  stopped  and  not  allowed  to 
proceed  until  the  line  was  reported  clear,  and  even  then  was  closely 
followed  by  an  armoured  train. 

Littlehampton.  J.  F.  Hogg. 
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The  New  Postmaster-General  at 

Work. 

T  is  generally  understood  that  when  a  new  Postmaster- 
General  is  appointed  there  is  a  universal  sharpening  of 
pens  on  the  part  of  the  more  active  members  of  his 
staff,  and  old  memorials  and  petitions  which  have  been 
unfavourably  replied  to  by  the  new  Chiefs  predecessor  are  redrafted, 
touched  up,  and  forwarded  again  through  the  usual  channels.  So 
persistently  does  Hope  spring  immortal  in  the  postal  servant's  breast ! 

But  this  general  stirring  up  of  life  is  not  confined  to  the  staff ;  the 
outside  public  see  in  the  new  appointment  an  opportunity  for 
pressing  again  the  reforms  to  which  previous  Postmasters-General  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  deputations  and  memorials  are  arranged  to 
lay  before  the  new  Chief  programmes  which  it  is  hoped  he  will  be 
disposed  to  carry  out.  So  sublime  is  the  faith  of  the  public  in  the 
omnipotence  associated  with  the  office  of  Postmaster-General ! 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  since  his  appointment 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  had  a  very  busy  time.  He  has,  of  course, 
interviewed  many  of  the  aggrieved  members  of  his  staff,  and  has 
replied  already  to  many  memorials ;  but  in  these  pages  we  are  not 
concerned  with  this  portion  of  his  activities.  We  may,  however,  direct 
our  readers'  attention  to  some  of  his  public  appearances  when  dealing 
with  matters  relating  to  the  business  of  his  Department. 

On  October  25th  Mr.  Chamberlain  responded  for  "  The  Imperial 
Parliament "  at  the  London  Press  Club  dinner,  and  spoke  in  general 
terms  of  the  work  of  the  Post  Office. 

On  the  6th  November  a  deputation  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  other  large  towns,  and  the  proprietors  of  journals  waited 
upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  urge  that  periodicals  not  already 
registered  as  newspapers  should  be  carried  at  a  postage  rate  of  one 
half-penny  for  six  ounces.  This  question  is  an  old  friend,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  an  old  enemy  of  the  authorities  ;  and  in  April,  1897,  we 
published  the  exhaustive  report  on  the  subject  of  the  Postage  Rates 
Committee,  dated  the  26th  June,  1896,  and  signed  by  Messrs.  Lewin 
Hill,  J.  C.  Badcock,  James  J.  Cardin,  H.  Buxton  Forman,  T.  E. 
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Sifton,  and  Sir  Robert  Hunter.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  called  upon 
to  meet  the  old  arguments ;  and  we  take  the  report  of  his  reply  as 
given  in  the  Liverpool  Courier  of  the  7th  November : — 

"  The  Postmaster-General  said  he  was  not  going  to  make  any 
promises,  his  object  being  rather  to  hear  the  views  of  the  deputation 
than  express  any  of  his  own  until  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  fully 
and  carefully  considering  what  they  had  laid  before  him,  and,  he  must 
also  add,  heard  what  was  to  be  said  to  him  by  a  deputation  a  week 
hence  who  had  asked  leave  to  come  there  and  protest  against  the  views 
they  had  that  day  communicated.  He  understood  that  the  deputa- 
tion wished  the  Post  Office  to  establish  a  new  postal  rate  for  periodical 
literature.  They  wished  that  rate  to  be  one  of  Jd.  for  six  ounces.  He 
asked  that  in  laying  their  views  before  him  in  print  for  his  more 
leisured  consideration,  as  arranged,  they  would  add  the  reasons  why 
they  had  chosen  the  limit  of  six  ounces,  what  matters  would  thus  be 
excluded  which  they  were  previously  anxious  to  have  included,  and  to 
what  extent  that  would  affect  the  considerations  of  revenue  put 
before  them  by  his  predecessors.  The  speakers  who  had  addressed 
him  represented  two  different  classes  of  interest.  On  the  one  side  it 
had  been  urged  that  he  should  adopt  their  proposal  as  a  great 
educational  measure  for  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  which,  of 
course,  applied  especially  to  the  great  magazines,  but  if  he  included 
magazines  of  that  kind,  on  what  ground  would  he  be  entitled  to  refuse 
admission  to  books  at  the  same  rate  ?  Were  the  most  educational  of 
our  magazines  more  instructive  than  a  great  number  of  the  books 
published  ?  Were  they  more  entertaining  ?  The  fact  that  the  Post 
Office  was  reproached  with  carrying  under  the  newspaper  rate  matter 
certainly  not  in  some  cases  so  worthy  of  preference  as  that  on  behalf 
of  which  the  deputation  spoke  showed  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
distinctions  of  that  kind,  and  how  necessary  it  was  before  making  a 
change  to  know  how  far  one  meant  to  go,  and  exactly  where  one 
meant  to  draw  the  line.  If  he  accepted  their  proposal,  and  estab- 
lished that  new  £d.  rate  for  six  ounces,  he  could  imagine  that  he 
might  have  another  very  influential  deputation,  numbering  not  a  few 
of  the  same  gentlemen,  saying  it  was  very  illogical  to  draw  the  line  at 
six  ounces,  and  that  there  was  other  matter  equally  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Post  Office.  He  would  ask  them,  therefore,  to 
let  him  know  why  they  drew  the  line  at  periodical  literature,  what 
they  meant  by  periodical  literature,  which  was  a  very  important  point, 
and  how  they  thought  that  the  distinction  between  that  and  other 
literature  could  be  maintained. 
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"  There  was  another  line  of  argument  not  concerned  with  literature 
as  such,  but  with  literature  as  a  medium  for  advertisement.  If  they 
were  to  admit  every  advertising  medium  to  the  benefit  of  this  new 
post,  they  would  be  embarking  on  a  very  large  experiment.  Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  great  advantages  conferred  upon  periodical 
literature  and  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  by 
the  cheap  rate  of  postage  in  that  country.  He  desired  to  draw 
attention  to  the  latest  report  of  the  American  Postmaster-General  on 
the  subject,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  so  great  was  the  loss  on  the 
postage  of  printed  matter  that  measures  must  be  taken  to  check  what 
was  described  as  a  great  abuse.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  very 
favoured  postal  provision  had  called  into  existence  a  class  of  periodicals 
which  served  no  public  end,  and  which  was  carried  on  practically  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  treasury,  for  in  some  instances  the 
cost  of  distribution  by  the  Post  Office  was  double  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  the  proprietor.  Therefore,  in  asking  him  to  extend  these 
postal  facilities  to  trade  journals,  some  of  which  were  issued  by  single 
firms  for  their  own  benefit,  the  deputation  were  asking  him  to  under- 
take a  liability  which  had  been  found  intolerable  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  aware  that  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  rate 
charged  in  the  United  States  and  that  suggested  by  the  deputation, 
but  the  fact  that  he  wished  to  emphasise  was  that  they  were  asking 
him  to  embark  on  an  enormous  business,  and  that  if  the  rate  involved 
a  loss,  the  amount  of  the  loss  would  be  enormous.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  he  should  consider  the  indirect  business  which,  through 
its  advertisements,  a  periodical  brought  to  the  Post  Office.  If  that 
was  a  sound,  view,  why  should  the  Post  Office  make  any  change  at 
all ;  and  if  this  concession  was  made  in  one  case,  how  could  it  be 
refused  in  other  cases,  when  it  could  be  shown  that  indirect  business 
resulted  ?  He  was  not  concerned  only  with  the  preservation  of  the 
revenue.  He  had  to  see  that  such  money  as  he  had  at  his  disposal 
was  spent  to  the  very  best  advantage.  It  was  true  that  private  firms 
in  large  towns  could  carry  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Post  Office. 
The  Post  Office  rates  were  made  for  the  whole  country,  and  must, 
therefore,  do  something  more  than  pay  for  distribution  in  crowded 
areas.  It  would,  therefore,  always  be  possible  for  private  firms,  which 
could  always  select  the  cream  of  the  business,  to  underbid  the  Post 
Office.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  deputation  would  take 
counsel  and  consider  the  questions  he  had  raised,  for  they  were  really 
crucial,  and  if  they  could  answer  them  satisfactorily  they  would  have 
done  something  towards  helping  him  to  a  solution  of  the  matter." 
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Then  on  the  13th  November  a  deputation  of  retail  newsvendors 
waited  upon  the  Postmaster-General  to  urge  that  the  extension  of 
newspaper  rates  to  monthly  magazines  would  spell  ruin  to  them  and 
other  deserving  people.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  reply  mentioned  one 
effect  such  an  extension  would  have  on  the  Post  Office.  It  would 
mean  "  a  perfect  postal  Christmas  once  a  month."  Whereupon  the 
poet  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  responded  with  the  following  lines  : — 

Justice  in  the  Post  Office. 

Of  simple  poesy  I  take 

One  quarter  of  a  pound, 
With  thought  divine  in  every  line, 

Artistically  bound. 
I  take  it  to  the  post,  and  there 

My  ha'penny  stamp  I  show. 
"  Will  it  go  for  that  ?  "    The  answer's  pat — 
A  stern,  uncompromising,  flat 

And  dictatorial  "  No  !  " 

A  portly  newspaper  comes  next, 

An  organ  of  a  trade  ; 
I  cannot  state  to  a  hundredweight 

What  that  would  be  if  weighed. 
You  send  it,  say,  a  hundred  miles — 

The  post  will  not  refuse, 
But  off  it  will  tramp,  for  a  ha'penny  stamp, 
Which  the  office  provides  the  means  to  damp, 

Because  that  lump  is  news. 

O,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 

Postmaster-General ! 
It's  wrong,  you  feel ;  you'd  rather  deal 

Like  justice  unto  all. 
Dream  not  of  monthly  Christmases, 

Think  not  your  men  will  trudge 
'Neath  blazing  suns  with  several  tons 
Of  magazines,  the  favourite  ones, 

But  try  the  change  and  judge. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  also  been  called  upon  to  act  as  mediator  in 
the  local  disputes  which  have  arisen  in  the  enterprising  town  of 
Tunbridge  Wells.  He  has  had  to  hold  the  balance  between  the 
advocates  of  municipal  control  and  of  private  enterprise  in  the  matter 
of  telephones.  He  has  given  audiences  to  deputations  representing 
both  sides,  and  has  declined  all  along  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  local 
one.  It  is  too  burning  a  subject  for  us  to  deal  with  here,  but  the 
Postmaster-General's  decision  in  the  matter  appears  to  have  definitely 
settled  the  business  so  far  as  Tunbridge  Wells  is  concerned. 
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We  wonder  whether  in  the  midst  of  all  this  memorialising  and 
replying  to  deputations  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  had  any  time  to  read 
magazines.  Would  he  be  attracted  to  or  repulsed  by  the  sight  of  an 
article  signed  44  J.  Henniker  Heaton"?  In  King  and  Country  for 
November  appears  an  article  bearing  that  signature  entitled  44  An 
Imperial  Postmaster-General?  and  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  read  it  he 
must  indeed  have  realised  that  his  position  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
sinecure.  Mr.  Heaton  is  like  the  postal  servant  with  a  grievance.  On 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Postmaster-General,  he  sharpens  his  pen, 
redrafts  and  retouches  up  his  old  manifestoes  and  approaches  the  new 
Chief  with  child-like  confidence  in  both  his  ability  and  intention  to 
work  miracles.  He  sees  in  the  api>ointment  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  the 
reversal  of  the  policy  which  regards  44  the  reigning  chief  at  St.  Martin's- 
lc-Grand  "  as  44  a  kind  of  Collector-General  for  the  Treasury  with 
aspirations  more  or  less  fervid  for  the  improvement  of  our  inland 
service,  but  invariably  regarding  postal  traffic  with  the  outer  world  as 
bey  ond  his  province  and  a  fair  game  for  plunder."  The  new  Chief 
in  conjunction  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  to  be  the  means  of 
bringing  the  whole  British  Empire  into  close  postal  and  telegraphic 
communication.  44  He  Is  the  first  holder  of  his  great  office  to  perceive 
that  this  Empire  will  never  rise  to  its  true  measure  of  greatness  until 
all  the  inconveniences  of  distance,  delay  and  error,  due  to  its 
geographical  dispersions,  are  abolished  by  the  marvellous  agency  at 
our  command :  in  a  word,  until  it  is  as  easy  to  communicate  with 
New  Zealand  as  with  Ireland.  And  therefore  I  hail  him  as  our  first 
Imperial  Postmaster-General." 

It  does  us  all  good  to  read  such  inspiring  words ;  and  even  with 
those  of  us  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  Mr.  Heaton's 
hyperbolical  style  the  magnificent  dream  stirs  our  almost  dormant 
imaginations.  But  however  much  we  may  dream  in  continents, 
we  fear  our  progress  towards  the  abolition  of  distance,  delay,  and 
error  will  be  slow.  Still  we  share  with  Mr.  Heaton  the  satisfaction 
that  we  possess  a  Chief  who  is  in  full  sympathy  with  postal  reformers. 
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The  Bristol  Post  Office. 

X  Parliament.  Session  1903.  Post  Office  (Acquisition 
of  Sites)  Power  to  the  Postmaster-General  to  acquire 
I,ands,  Houses,  and  Buildings  in  Bristol  for  the  service 
of  the  Post  Office.  Xotice  is  hereby  given  that  appli- 
cation is  intended  to  be  made  to  Parliament  in  the  next  session  for 
an  Act  for  the  following  purposes  or  some  of  them  (that  is  to  say) : — To 
empower  His  Majesty's  Postmaster-General  (hereinafter  called  '  the 
Postmaster-General ' )  to  acquire  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office, 
by  compulsory  purchase  or  otherwise,  the  lands,  houses,  and  buildings 
hereinafter  described,  that  is  to  say:-- 

"  Bristol :  (Extension  of  Head  Post  Office).  Certain  lands,  houses, 
offices,  buildings  and  premises  situate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Werburgh, 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and 
lying  on  the  south-west  side  of  Small  Street  and  the  east  side  of 
St.  Leonards  I^ine." 

Thus  commences  a  portentous  notice  which  appeared  in  a  Bristol 
newspaper  at  the  end  of  last  month,  and  has  reference  to  acquiring 
the  Bristol  Water  Works  premises  for  the  further  enlargement  of 
the  Post  Office  buildings. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Bristol  Post 
Office  stands  is  a  little  over  17,000  square  feet.  The  new  site  joins 
the  present  Post  Office  structure,  and  has  a  frontage  of  88  feet  to 
Small  Street.  Its  area  is  11,715  superficial  feet,  so  that  the  enlarge- 
ment will  be  considerable  but  by  no  means  excessive,  having  regard 
to  the  extremely  rapid  development  of  the  Bristol  Post  Office 
business. 

In  connection  with  the  projected  very  extensive  enlargement  of  an 
office  opened  only  in  1868,  almost  doubled  in  size  in  1889,  and  now 
to  be  extended  by  about  two-thirds,  it  perhaps  may  not  be 
uninteresting  if  the  habitation  of  the  Bristol  Posts  be  traced  from 
earliest  records. 

The  Post  House. 

That  a  local  Post-house  existed  in  1662  is  indicated  by  a  letter 
preserved  at  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Library,  which  was  sent  in 
August  of  that  year  from  Oxford,  and  is  addressed  :  "  This  to  be  left 
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at  the  Post-house  in  Bristol  for  my  honoured  landlord,  Thomas  Gore, 
Esquire,  living  at  Barrow  in  Somerset.    Post  paid  to  London." 

Light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  past  by  a  letter  of  a  Mr.  Browne, 
dated  London,  13d.  2m.  (April),  167 1,  and  addressed  :  "To  my 
respected  friend  Mr.  Terrill,  at  his  house  in  Bristol.  To  be  left  with 
Mr.  Teague,  at  the  Dolphin  in  Bristol." 


Post  OFFICE,  Bristol,  1750. 

(Frew  am  rHgrarim*  in  the  Bristol  and  Uctwtil  Cui.ie,  /JS'JJ 


The  Dolphin  Inn  was  for  several  years  even  down  to  1700 -  the 
Bristol  Post-house,  and  it  was  there  that  the  post-boys  stabled  their 
horses.  The  inn  long  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  Dolphin  Street, 
which  the  street  still  retains.  It  is  believed  the  inn  stood  near  the 
low  buildings  with  large  gateway,  in  Dolphin  Street,  depicted  in  the 
illu>tration  given  at  page  19.  These  premises  at  the  time  the  picture 
was  drawn,  in  about  181 5,  had  become  the  stables  of  the  Bush  Inn 
in  (  urn  Strtet,  long  celebrated  as  Bristol's  most  famous  coaching 
inn.    The  site  is  still  used  in  connection  with  the  carrying  business.  ■ 

B 
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In  1700  the  first  actual  Post  Office  was  built.  It  was  erected  in 
All  Saints  Lane  and  was  held  by  one  Henry  Pine,  as  Postmaster.  This 
Post  Office  served  the  city's  purpose  until  1742,  when  the  site  was 
required  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Exchange,  and  the  Post 
Office  was  transferred  to  Small  Street.  In  September  of  that  year 
(1742)  an  advertisement  describes  the  best  boarding  school  for  boys 
in  Bristol  as  being  kept  in  Small  Street  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  in  rooms 
44  over  the  Post-house."  What  kind  of  building  this  was  is  uncertain,  as 
there  is  no  picture  of  it  obtainable.  Indeed,  the  first  traceable  illustra- 
tion of  a  Bristol  Post  Office  is  the  engraving,  a  copy  of  which  is  here 
reproduced,  depicting  the  building  erected  in  1750  at  the  corner  of 
the  Exchange  Avenue  as  it  appeared  in  1805,  when  it  was  described 
as  "  a  handsome  freestone  building,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Exchange,  to  which  it  forms  a  side  wing,  projecting  some  feet  forward 
in  the  street ;  on  the  east  side  being  another  building  answerable 
thereto."  These  premises  served  as  the  Post  Office  for  the  long 
period  of  118  years. 

The  first  half  of  the  present  Bristol  Post  Office  premises  in  Small 
Street  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Brass  and  Copper 
(  ompany. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  a  copy  of  the  abstract  of  conveyance  may, 
perhaps,  be  fittingly  introduced,  which  sets  forth  the  particulars  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  site  was  originally  put  before  taken  by  the  Post 
Office. 

"  2 1st  December,  1865.  -By  Indenture  between  the  Bristol  City 
Chambers  Company  Limited  (thereinafter  called  the  Company)  of  the 
one  part  and  the  Right  Honorable  Edward  John  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster  General  for  the  time  being  of 
the  other  part. 

"  It  is  witnessed  that  in  consideration  of  ^8,000  paid  by  the  said 
Postmaster  General  to  the  said  Company  The  said  Company  did 
thereby  grant  and  convey  unto  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster  General  his 
successors  and  assigns — 

"  Firstly  All  that  plot  piece  or  parcel  of  ground  situate  in  the  Parish 
of  St.-Werburgh  in  the  City  of  Bristol  on  the  South  West  side  of  and 
fronting  to  Small  Street  aforesaid  specified  in  the  plan  drawn  in  the 
margin  of  the  first  Skin  of  abstracting  Indenture  said  piece  of  land 
being  therein  distinguished  by  an  edging  of  red  color  which  said  plot 
of  ground  formed  the  site  of  a  certain  messuage  warehouses  and 
buildings  recently  pulled  down  which  said  premises  were  in  certain 
Deeds  dated  13th  February,  1861,  described  as  *  All  that  messuage 
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or  Warehouse  situate  on  the  South  West  side  of  and  fronting  to 
Small  Street  in  the  City  of  Bristol  then  lately  in  the  occupation  of 
Messrs.  Turpin  &  Langdon  Book  Binders  but  then  void  and  also  all 
those  Warehouses  Countinghouse  Rooms  Yard  and  Buildings  situate 
lying  and  being  behind  and  adjoining  to  the  said  last  named  messuage 
or  Warehouse  and  then  and  for  some  time  past  in  the  occupation  of 
Messrs.  John  Freeman  and  Copper  Company  and  used  by  them  for 
the  purposes  of  their  Co-jwtnership  trade  and  business.'  Secondly. 
All  that  plot  piece  or  parcel  of  ground  adjoining  the  heredits  firstly 
thereinbefore  described  on  the  North  West  side  thereof  and  also 
fronting  to  Small  Street  aforesaid  and  specified  on  the  said  plan  and 
therein  distinguished  by  an  edging  of  blue  color  which  said  plot  of 
ground  formed  the  site  of  certain  premises  also  then  recently  pulled 
down  which  said  premises  were  in  certain  Deeds  dated  13th  February 
1861  described  as  "  All  that  messuage  or  dwellinghouse  formerly  in 
the   holding  of  Thomas  Edwards   Linen    Draper  since  that  of 
William  I^ewis  Tailor  afterwards  and  for  many  years  of  John  Powell 
Rich  then  of  George  Smith  as  Tenants  to  Messrs.  Bright  &  Daniel 
afterwards  of  Daniel  George  but  then  unoccupied  situate  and  being 
No.  6  in  Small  Street  in  the  Parish  of  St.-Werburgh  in  the  City  of 
Bristol  between  a  messuage  or  tenement  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  Harford  &  Coy.  Iron  Merchants  but  then  of  the  Bristol 
Water  Works  ( ,'ompany  on  or  towards  the  North  part  and  a  Coach- 
house  yard   arid   premises   then   formerly  in   the  occuj)ation  of 
Richard  Bright  and  Thomas  Daniel  and  then  Co-partners  trading 
under  the  Firm  of  the  Bristol   Copfxir  Company  but  then  the 
property  of  the  said  James  Ford  on  the  South  part  and  extending 
from  said  Street  called  Small  Street  on  the  Fast  part  backward  to  the 
West  unto  jiart  of  the  ground  built  on  by  the  said  Copper  Company 
the  Wall  between  the  Warehouse  and  said  messuage." 

When,  in  the  year  1867,  the  plan  for  this  new  Post  Office  building 
in  Small  Street  had  been  prepared  and  Treasury  authority  obtained 
for  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  ^8,000  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department  asked  for  accommodation  in  the 
structure,  and  it  was  arranged  that  its  staff  should  be  lodged  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  new  building,  and  the  building  itself  had  therefore  to 
be  carried  to  a  greater  height  than  had  originally  been  contemplated. 
This  alteration  cost  ^3,000.  There  is  still  evidence  in  the  building 
of  the  occupation  of  the  Inland  Revenue  staff,  iron  gates  and  spiked 
barriers  in  the  first  floor  passage  to  cut  off  their  rooms  from  the  Post 
Omce  section  still  remaining. 
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The  authorities  of  the  Post  Office  accepted  tenders  in  September, 
1887,  for  the  demolition  of  certain  premises  known  as  "New 
Buildings,"  and  for  the  erection  thereon  of  additional  premises  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  growing  Postal  staff.  The  work  began  on  the 
26th  September.  The  cost  of  the  new  wing  was  estimated  at 
16,000.  Beneath  the  superstructure  there  were  two  tiers  of  ancient 
cellars,  one  below  the  other,  forming  part  of  the  original  mediaeval 
mansion  once  owned  by  the  Creswick  family ;  and  the  removal  of 
these  was  attended  with  much  difficulty.  The  new  building  was 
opened  for  business  on  the  4th  November,  1889.  It  was  in  this  self- 
same Creswick  mansion  that  Charles  I.,  accompanied  by  his  youthful 
sons  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  arrived  on 
August  3rd,  1643,  ancl  took  UP  his  residence  temporarily. 

The  Post  Office  as  enlarged  in  1887,  and  as  it  is  now,  appears  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 

What  it  will  look  like  with— it  is  to  be  hoped— its  future  ornate 
addition,  time  will  show. 

The  Foot  Post. 

Mr.  Latimer,  Bristol's  famous  historian,  has  chronicled  many 
interesting  facts  respecting  the  Post  Office,  and  some  of  the 
particulars  mentioned  hereafter  are  the  result  of  his  studious 
researches  in  old  Bristol  archives  and  have  been  gleaned  from  his 
Annals  of  the  City. 

The  first  record  of  a  person  performing  postmen's  work  in  Bristol 
is  that  of  161 5,  when  the  City  Chamberlain  paid  a  tradesman  12s. 
"for  cloth  to  make  Packer,  the  foot  post,  a  coat."  In  16 16,  Packer 
was  sent  by  the  same  official  to  Brewham  to  collect  rents,  and  was 
paid  3s.  8d.  for  a  journey,  out  and  home,  of  60  miles.  This  system 
of  a  foot  post  to  collect  money  appears  to  be  an  early  application  of 
the  somewhat  analogous  plan  which  of  recent  years  has  been  under 
departmental  consideration  as  "C.O.D.,"  or  collection  of  business 
and  trade  charges  by  the  postman  on  delivery  of  parcels — an 
exemplification  of  there  being  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ! 

That  travelling  and  the  conveyance  of  letters  was  difficult  in 
1626  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  nearly  £60  was  spent  in  setting  up 
wooden  posts  along  the  highway  and  causeway  at  Kingswood,  for  the 
guidance  of  travellers,  the  tracks  being  then  unenclosed,  so  that  the 
"  foot  post "  must  have  had  no  enviable  task  on  his  journeys.  In 
October,  1637,  John  Freeman  was  appointed  "thorough  post"  at 
Bristol,'  and  ordered  to  provide  horses  for  all  men  riding  post  on 
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the  King's  affairs.  letters  were  not  to  be  detained  more  than  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  carriers  were  to  run  seven  miles  an  hour 
in  summer,  and  five  in  winter.  A  Government  "  running  post  "  from 
London  to  Bristol  and  other  towns  was  ordered  on  July  31st,  1638. 
No  messengers  were  thenceforth  to  run  to  and  from  Bristol  except 
those  appointed  by  Thomas  Withering,  but  letters  were  allowed  to  be 
sent  by  common  carriers,  or  by  private  messengers  passing  between 
friends.  The  postage  was  fixed  at  twopence  for  under  80  miles,  and 
at  fourpence  for  under  1 40  miles. 

The  First  Postmasters. 
In  1644  I-ord  Hopton  "commanded"  the  grant  of  the  freedom 
of  Bristol  to  one,  Richard  Allan,  "  Postmaster-General."  In  August, 
1643,  Lord  Hopton  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bristol,  and 
held  that  appointment  until  1645,  when  Fairfax  took  the  city. 
Probably  Allan  was  Postmaster-General  of  Bristol,  and  his  authority 
may  have  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  country  that  were  held  by  the 
King's  forces.  Prideaux  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Posts  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  his  jurisdiction  extended  as  far  as  the  country  was  under 
the  control  of  Parliament,  as  distinguished  from  such  parts  of  England 
as  adhered  to  the  King.  In  1 644,  however,  very  few  places — Bristol 
was  one  of  them — still  adhered  to  Charles.  At  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
civil  war  special  i>osts  had  been  arranged  for  the  King's  service,  and  it 
is  thought  Bristol  was  one  of  the  places  to  which  these  special  posts 
were  arranged. 

In  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  "under  the  year  1660,  there  is 
a  complaint  against  one  '  Teig,'  an  anabaptist  Postmaster  of  Bristol, 
who  broke  open  letters  directed  to  the  King's  friends." 

The  complaint  against  him  appears  to  have  been  very  seriously 
considered  by  the  authorities,  and  it  induced  his  friends  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  in  his  behalf  as  indicated  by  the  following  memorials, 
copies  of  which  and  certain  other  particulars  herein  given  have  been 
kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  A.  J.  Housden,  late  of  the  Savings 
Bank  Department,  G.P.O.,  London  : — 

**  To  the  Hon  John  Weaver  Esq :  of  the  Council  of  State : 
Honoured  Sir — Having  so  fit  a  Messenger  I  would  not  omit  to 
acquaint  you  what  a  sad  state  and  condition  we  are  fallen  into :  How 
the  good  old  cause  is  now  sunke  and  a  horrid  spirit  of  Prophaneous 
Malignity  and  revenge  is  risen  up  Trampling  on  all  those  that  have 
the  face  of  godlinesse  and  have  been  of  ye  Parliam1  party  insoemuch 
that  if  the  Ix>rd  doe  not  interpose  I  doubt  a  Mascarc  will  follow. 
***** 
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"  Sir — I  have  a  request  to  make  in  the  behalfe  of  this  Bearer  Mr  Teage 
who  is  an  honest  faithfull  sober  man  That  you  would  stead  him  what 
you  can  about  his  continuance  in  the  Post  Office  for  this  Citty.  I 
beleive  it  will  be  but  for  a  short  continuance  for  I  beleive  that  few 
honnest  men  in  England  shall  have  any  place  of  trust  or  profit.  The 
Cavilears  Threaten  a  rooting  out  all  Suddamly  Thus  with  the  tender 
of  my  old  love  and  reall  respects  to  you  I  take  leave  and  Rest 
Your  most  humble  and  obliged  sen-ant,  Ja  Powell  Bristoll  this  14th 
April  60." 

"  To  the  Right  Honb,e  the  Comittce  appointed  by  the  Councill  of 
State  for  the  Management  of  the  Poste  affaire  Whereas  John  Teage 
who  hath  formerly  beene  actually  in  Amies  for  ye  Parliam1  and 
since  that  being  an  Inhabitant  of  this  Citty  hath  beene  Postmaster 
here  for  many  years  last  past  He  being  a  person  well  qualified  and 
capable  for  such  an  imploiment  We  doe  therefore  humbly  recomend 
him  to  your  Hono1*  to  be  continued  in  his  said  place  And  we  doubt 
not  of  his  faithfull  management  thereof 

"  Given  under  our  hands  at  Bristoll  this  14th  day  of  Aprill  1660. 
"  Edwd.  Tyson  (?)  Mayr.  Henry  Gibbes  Aldm  Robert  Yates  Aldm 
"  James  Parsons  Ch  (?)  Dooney  George  I,ane,  Junior  J.  Holwey 
Nehe  Cotting 

"  Andrew  Hooke  James  Powell   Richd  Baugh   Tho.  Deane  Robert 
Hann 

"James  Phelps  (?)   Abell  Kelly." 

(Two  other  names  undecipherable.) 

Having  regard  to  the  looseness  of  the  spelling  at  that  period,  it  is 
he,  no  doubt,  who  is  mentioned  later  on  as  the  "  Mr.  Teague  "  at  the 
Dolphin,  to  whose  care  a  Mr.  Browne's  letter  was  addressed  in  167 1. 
If  Teig  or  Teague  did  continue  at  his  post  until  1671  he  must  have 
renounced  his  Anabaptist  opinions  and  conformed,  for  according  to 
the  late  Mr.  Joyce,  no  Postmaster  was  to  remain  in  the  service  unless 
he  was  conformable  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  "Roads." 

In  1660-1661,  James  Hicks,  Clerk  in  the  Letter  Office,  petitions 
the  King  to  be  continued  in  office.  He  says  he  sent  the  first  letter 
from  Nantwich  to  London  in  1637,  and  was  sent  for  in  1640  to  be 
Clerk  for  that  Road  (Chester  Road).  Had  settled  in  1642  "  Postages 
between  BRISTOL  and  YORK  for  your  late  father's  service." 

In  1 66 1,  Henry  Bisshopp,  farmer  of  the  Post  Office,  furnished  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  "  a  perfect  list "  of  all  officers  in  the  Post 
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Office.  According  to  this  list  there  were  eight  Clerks  of  the  Roads, 
viz.  : — Two  of  the  Northern  Road,  two  of  the  Chester  Road,  two  of 
the  Eastern  Road,  and  two  of  the  Western  Road.   In  1677,  there  were, 


A  Bit  of  Old  Bristol. 

f  This  bit  of  old  Hristot  rr/ttesentt  the  etui  of  U  in*  Strtet,  turning  into  Poi/>hin  Street  J 

in  addition  to  these  Roads,  the  Bristol  Road  and  the  Kent  Road.  As 
there  was  a  Post-house  at  Bristol  in  1661,  no  doubt  the  city  was 
attached  to  the  Western  Road. 
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Earliest  Letters. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  a  letter  sent  in  August  of  1662 
from  Oxford  44  to  be  left  at  the  Post-house  in  Bristol." 

Evans  mentions  in  his  Chronological  History,  under  1663,  a  letter 
addressed  :  44  To  Mr.  John  Hellier,  at  his  house  in  Corn  Street,  in 
Bristol  Citty,"  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  postman  was 
then  employed  for  deliveries  in  the  principal  streets. 

In  the  Broadmead  Chapel  Records  (1648- 1687),  published  in 
1847,  and  now  in  the  Baptist  College,  there  is  mention,  at  page  126, 
of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Robert  Browne,  44  To  my  much  respected  brother, 
Mr.  Terrill,  at  his  house  in  Bristol.  To  be  left  with  Mr.  Mitchell, 
near  the  Post  Office."  The  letter  was  dated  Worcester,  15  d.  1  m. 
1670-1,  and  signed  Robert  Browne,  with  this  foot-note,  44 1  am  forced 
to  send  now  by  way  of  London."  A  second  letter  of  Mr.  Browne, 
sent  in  April,  167 1,  is  mentioned  likewise.  It  is  addressed  44  To  my 
respected  friend  Mr.  Terrill,  at  his  house  in  Bristol.  To  be  left  with 
Mr.  Teague  at  the  Dolphin,  in  Bristol,"  and  begins  44  My  dear 
Brother,  I  hope  you  have  receeived  both  mine,  that  one  sent  by  the 
way  of  London,  the  other  by  the  trow  from  Worcester." 

The  Road,  the  Coach,  and  the  Rail. 

Amongst  the  State  papers  in  May,  1666,  is  an  account  of  the  time 
spent  in  carrying  the  mails  on  the  chief  routes  throughout  the  country. 
Although  the  speed  fixed  by  the  Government  for  the  post-boys  was 
seven  miles  an  hour  in  the  summer  months,  the  actual  rate  attained 
on  the  Bristol,  Chester,  and  York  roads  was  only  four  miles,  and  was 
half-a-mile  less  on  the  Gloucester  and  Plymouth  routes.  An  appended 
note  states  that  a  man  spent  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours  in  riding 
from  Winchester  to  Southampton.  In  December,  Lord  Arlington 
complained  to  the  postal  authorities  that  the  King's  letters  from 
Bristol  and  other  towns  were  delayed  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours 
beyond  the  proper  time,  and  ordered  that  the  postmasters  should  be 
threatened  with  dismissal  unless  they  reformed. 

In  1760,  in  consequence  of  frequent  complaints  as  to  the  dilatori- 
ness  of  the  postal  service,  the  authorities  in  London  announced  that 
letters  or  packets  would  thenceforth  be  despatched  from  the  capital  to 
the  chief  provincial  towns  44  at  any  hour  without  loss  of  time "  at 
certain  specified  rates.  An  express  to  Bristol  was  to  cost  £2  3s.  6d. ; 
to  Plymouth,  £4  8s.  od.  Leeds,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
were  not  even  mentioned. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  The  Morning  Herald  and 
Daily  Advertiser ;  of  Monday,  July  26th,  1784: — "General  Post 
Office,  July  the  24th,  1784.  His  Majesty's  Postmaster-General  being 
inclined  to  make  an  experiment  for  the  more  expeditious  conveyance 
of  the  mails  of  letters  by  stage  coaches,  machines,  &c,  have  (sic) 
been  pleased  to  order  that  a  trial  shall  be  made  upon  the  road 
between  Ixmdon  and  Bristol,  to  commence  at  each  place  on  Monday, 
the  2nd  August  next,  and  that  the  mails  should  be  made  up  at  this 
office  every  evening  (Sundays  excepted)  at  7  o'clock,  and  at  Bristol, 
in  return,  at  3  in  the  afternoon  (Saturdays  excepted),  to  contain  the 
bags  for  the  following  post  towns  and  their  districts,  viz. : — 
Hounslow,  Maidenhead,  Reading,  Newbury,  Hungerford,  Marl- 
borough, Chippenham,  and  Bath. 

44  All  carriers,  coachmen,  higlers,  news  carriers,  and  all  other 
persons  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5  for  every  letter  which  they 
shall  receive,  take  up,  order,  despatch,  carry,  or  deliver  illegally ;  and 
to  ^100  for  every  week  that  any  offender  shall  continue  to  practice, 
one  half  to  the  informer  ;  and  that  this  revenue  may  not  be  injured 
by  unlawful  collections  and  conveyances,  all  persons  acting  contrary 
to  the  laws  therein  will  be  proceeded  against,  and  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity.  By  command  of  the  Postmaster-General,  Anthony 
Todd,  Secretary." 

In  these  days  of  special  trains,  composed  exclusively  of  Post 
Office  carriages,  such  for  instance  as  the  night  mail  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  leaving  Paddington  at  10  p.m.,  consisting  of  eight 
coaches  with  engine  (usually  the  44  Alexandra  "  or  "  Duke  of  York  ")  and 
measuring  400  feet  in  length,  which  runs  the  whole  journey  from 
London  to  Penzance  in  the  space  of  9  hours  40  minutes,  stopping 
at  Bristol  and  a  few  other  first  class  stations  en  route,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  recall  the  earliest  period  of  the  conveyance  of  mails  by 
railway.  Light  is  thrown  thereon  in  the  following  correspondence 
relating  to  the  then  conveyance  of  the  mails  to  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool, i>artly  by  the  recently-constructed  railway  and  partly  by  road : — 
"  Liverpool,  4th  July,  1837.  Dear  Sir,  We  reached  this  place  precisely 
at  half-past  twelve — exactly  an  hour  behind  our  time— the  loss  arose 
out  of  various  little  contretemps,  which  a  little  practice  will  set  right. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  Europe  so  long  a  journey  was  performed 
in  so  short  a  time,  and  if,  some  very  few  years  ago,  it  had  been  said  a 
letter  could  be  answered  by  return  of  post  from  London  the  idea 
would  have  been  treated  as  chimerical,  and  yet  at  8  last  evening  was 
I  in  London,  and  this  letter  will  reach  there  to-morrow  morning,  the 
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proceeding  of  these  operations  occupying  a  period  of  34$  hours  only, 
out  of  which  a  rest  of  three  hours  is  to  be  taken,  thus  performing  a 
distance  of  412  miles  in  31 J  hours. 

"Our  mail  coach  was  before  its  time  full  15  minutes,  notwith- 
standing at  one  place  we  could  not  find  horses,  except  posters ;  and 
at  another  when  posters  were  found  there  was  no  coachman  ;  luckily, 
there  was  one  on  the  mail,  looking  out  for  a  place,  with  which  we 
suited  him.  To-night,  doubtless,  all  will  go  right  (some  dispute 
among  the  amiable  contractors,  I  believe  to  be  the  cause).  I  need 
hardly  observe  I  have  adopted  proper  measures.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  very  faithfully,  (Signed)  Geo.  Louis.  To  Lt.-Col. 
Maberley,  &c,  &c,  &c." 

"Manchester,  4th  July,  1837.  Sir,  I  have  much  pleasure  ih 
stating  that  the  London  Bag  arrived  here  this  day  by  railway  at  half- 
past  twelve  p.m.  The  Bag  to  London  was  despatched  as  usual  this 
morning  by  the  mail  coach,  but  concluding  that  a  return  by  the 
railway  is  intended  both  this  day  and  to-morrow  (although  the 
arrangements  generally  do  not  commence  until  the  6th)  I  make  a 
despatch  with  such  letters  as  are  in  the  office  at  half-past  two  p.m., 
and  propose  doing  the  same  to-morrow.  I  am,  Sir,  Your  most 
obedient,  humble  Servant,  (Sig.)  G.  F.  Karstadt.  To  Lt.-Col. 
Maberley." 

"  4th  July,  1837.  Manchester.  G.  Karstadt,  Esq.  For  the 
Postmaster-General.  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  Louis  with  this 
report  from  Mr.  Karstadt  as  to  the  first  working  of  the  rail-road. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  appears  from  the  time  bills  an  hour  was  lost 
upon  the  rail-road  coming  up.  (Signed)  J.  V.  L.  M.  (Lt.-Col. 
Maberley).    5th  July,  1837.    Read  Lichfield  (Lord  Lichfield)." 

The  coaches  running  all  the  way  through  at  this  period  were 
timed  to  leave  London  at  8  p.m.,  and  arrive  at  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  at  2.30  p.m.  On  the  up  journey  the  coaches  left 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  at  11.30  a.m.,  and  reached  London  at 
6.30  a.m.  The  conveyance  of  the  mail  partly  by  road  and  partly  by 
rail  came  into  operation  on  the  Western  road  from  1838  to  1841  as 
section  by  section  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  became  completed. 
Thus,  in  1840,  mails  which  had  come  by  road  between  Maidenhead 
and  Bath  were  brought  into  Bristol  by  trains  composed  of  very 
primitive  looking  engines,  tenders  and  coaches. 

Bristol.  R.  C.  Tombs. 
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The  King's  Birthday  Honours. 
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Beneath  the  Fourth  Floor. 

E  have  often  wondered  what  they  are  like,  the  denizens  of 
the  world  beneath.  Beneath  us,  be  it  understood,  in 
point  of  altitude  only,  we  have  no  wish  to  pose  as  a 
collective  petticoated  Teufelsdrockh,  though  observation 
with  occasional  sarcastic  comment  is,  after  all,  the  fundamental  rule 
of  P.O.B.  life. 

They  invade  our  nunnery  by  one  corner  only,  that  portion  of  the 
quadrangle  where  the  Jacob's  ladder  of  a  staircase  does  not,  as  is 
erroneously  supposed,  find  its  destination  on  the  Fourth  Floor,  but 
continues  upward  for  a  brief  space  to  the  dining-room  of  our  male 
colleagues.  En  passant,  the  P.O.B.  did  not  christen  the  staircase. 
Our  dining-room  is  on  a  level  with  our  daily  lives. 

With  reference  to  this  alleged  dining-place  above  the  Fourth  Floor 
— one  writes  alleged,  for  none  of  us  has  set  foot  inside  its  guarded 
portals.  Once  the  deaf  mute  who  works  the  lift  carried  a  party  of  us 
to  a  higher  plane,  where,  through  a  restraining  iron  grille,  we  caught 
fugitive  glimpses  of  neatly  capped  maids  and  rows  of  small  tables. 
Twas  but  a  passing  pleasure ;  we  were  speedily  lowered  to  a  less 
elevated  position,  and  the  misdemeanour  of  the  lift  man  has  not  been 
rej>eated.  Was  he  severely  reprimanded  in  dumb  show,  and  did  he 
wax  eloquent  on  his  fingers,  explaining  that  the  fault  was  caused  by 
an  excess  of  hydraulic  pressure  ? 

But  the  odour  of  occasional  baked  meats,  the  constant  pilgrimage 
in  that  direction,  the  evidence  of  stray  glances  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  the  roof,  tend  to  confirm  the  |K>pular  opinion. 

What  is  it  like  up  there,  one  wonders.  Are  visitors  allowed,  of 
the  masculine  gender  only,  and  permitted  after  office  hours  to  partake 
of  tea  ?  Does  the  Club  boast  of  the  finest  egg-shell  china,  exquisitely 
worked  five-o'clocks,  and  the  daintiest  of  apostle  spoons  to  set  forth 
before  the  welcome  guest  ?  Is  it  famous  for  its  buttered  toast,  crisp, 
yet  reminiscent  of  the  best  Devonshire,  served  without  painful 
crusts?  Does  the  plain  living  and  high  thinking  of  the  Fourth  Floor 
also  obtain  on  the  fifth?  Rumour  says  not,  that  Lincrusta  Walton 
decks  the  walls,  that  luxury  prevails,  that  mirrors  reflect  upon  the 
Club  from  every  side.  But  rumour  was  ever  a  lying  jade.  Flowers 
in  slim  vases,  spotless  napery  and  monogrammed  china  we  would 
pass,  but  mirrors — never  ! 
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And  our  brothers  in  arms  who  daily  taste  of  these  delights,  what 
are  they  like,  one  wonders!  High  spirited  youth  fond  of  all 
out-of-door  sports ;  ardent  volunteers,  as  any  passer-by  may  see  on 
summer  Saturdays  ;  dabblers  in  art  and  sciences  ;  grave  and  reverend 
seigniors,  heads  of  families  and  surely  principal  clerks  at  least  ;  tyyies 
of  them  all  one  catches  sight  of  during  years  of  sojourning  on  the 
Fourth  Floor.  We  have  kindred  feelings  surely.  Sometimes,  when 
the  summer  afternoons  drowse  through  an  interminable  length,  when 
the  delights  of  "  With  reference  to  "  and  "  I  am  directed,  etc.,"  pall, 
and  the  little  emissaries  of  Morpheus  sit  tenaciously  on  one's  shoulder, 
do  they  dream  of  the  scents  and  sounds  of  some  breezy  moorland,  does 
a  bygone  holiday  evoke  memories  of  happier  days,  bring  before  the 
inward  eye  those  rolling  purple  undulations  of  mountain,  blue  haze  in 
the  distant  shadows,  that  wonderful  panorama  of  field  and  hedgerow 
spread  map-wise  far  below  in  the  valley?  Away  over  in  the  far  west  a 
bright  shimmering  distance  betokens  the  sea's  whereabouts  once 
more,  until  the  tortured  spirit  yearns  for  liberty  combined  with  some 
creature  comforts  and  a  tourist  ticket.  Does  not  the  wind  on  the 
heath  call  to  you,  brother ;  can  you  ever  catch  the  distant  tinkle  of 
the  Mandalay  bells  ? 

Now  and  again,  but  very,  very  rarely,  flowers  and  theatre  passes 
come  from  the  world  beneath  to  ours,  bringing  fragrance  and  visions 
of  pleasure.  From  distant  relations  these  hail,  some  who  perhaps 
understand — or  rather  attain  a  mere  man's  approximate  under- 
standing— of  the  City  girl's  passionate  love  for  flowers  in  their 
freshness.  Perhaps  from  this  source  has  filtered  the  preposterous 
idea  that  the  Service  man  dislikes  the  Service  woman  with  all  the 
tenacity  of  mankind.  Individually,  we  will  not  believe  such  an  evil 
thing  of  our  fellow-man  ;  collectively,  we  "  hae  oor  doots  " !  There  is 
always  that  vexed  labour  question  thrown  at  our  heads,  for  instance. 
Can  we  help  it  if  a  hard-hearted  Treasury  pays  such  a  few  shillings  for 
faithful  service  ?  (One  had  almost  written  "  pounds,"  but  it  is  arduous 
work  calculating  in  vulgar  fractions.)  And  surely  no  sane  man  in  this 
enlightened  era  thinks  that  we  come  and  play  with  dusty  postal 
orders  just  for  the  sheer  fun  of  it!  Somehow  even  the  most 
contented  cherishes  an  idea  in  her  secret  heart  that  she  was  surely 
not  born  to  such  a  destiny.  Rather  should  not  fathers  and  brothers 
be  somewhat  grateful  that  no  feminine  bills  appear  to  attack  their 
pockets  on  quarter  day.  Of  course  we  know  our  standard  of  work  is 
higher,  but,  though  still  dormant,  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not  yet  dead, 
and  we  will  not  believe  that  this  is  the  reason  of  such  antagonism. 
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They  know  we  cannot  help  our  carefulness  and  accuracy  with 
consequent  immunity  from  —  er  —  misprints.  And  the  gibe  that 
present  official  life  is  not  conducive  to  after  matrimonial  comfort 
is  not  worth  answering.  A  reference  to  any  one  of  the  numerous 
Benedicks  who  found  happiness  on  the  Fourth  Floor  will  speedily 
settle  that  question. 

We  would  gladly  put  this  heart-burning  question  on  one  side,  yet 
to  so  much  evidence  we  cannot  close  our  eyes.  For  even  from  far 
away  offices  comes  the  same  cry,  the  Savings  Bank  well  heard,  even 
from  Somerset  House  and  the  now  defunct  Census  Office,  all  are 
willing  and  eager  to  contribute  false  testimonies.  Even  in  our  own 
little  world  are  we  not  agitated  by  hearing  that  we  are  to  be  banished 
from  our  nice  and  comfortable  Fourth  Floor,  to  be  exiled  to  the 
discarded  Bank  building,  with  its  dreary  outlook,  its  basement 
dressing  rooms,  and  its  liftless  stairs  ?  Ah,  well,  "  To  endure  and  to 
jiardon  is  the  wisdom  of  life  "  ! 

May  we  say,  without  an  after-charge  of  conceit,  that  the  Fourth 
Floor  appears  a  little  more  enterprising  than  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  put  together  ?  We  have  a  magazine  of  our  very  own  "  manned  " 
entirely  by  Branch  talent,  and  of  our  annual  concert  we  are  very  proud. 
Where  can  the  man  be  who  could  make  a  Japanese  costume  himself, 
then  know  to  put  it  on  and  delight  an  audience  afterwards  ?  And  as 
for  poke-bonnets — but  wild  horses  shall  not  drag  forth  a  further 
description  of  the  coming  Entertainment. 

Vet  there  is  at  least  one  thing  which  might  be  engineered  by  the 
other  branches  an'  if  they  only  would.  And  that  is  to  resuscitate  the 
Post  Office  Literary  Society.  The  Post  Office  of  to-day  boasts  quite 
as  brilliant  an  array  of  talent  as  in  the  days  of  Yates  and  Trollope, 
and  who  knows  what  "  mute  inglorious  Miltons "  might,  through  its 
auspices,  be  yet  introduced  to  an  admiring  world. 

Then  j>erhaps,  when  an  accomplished  fact,  an  invitation  might  be 
sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fourth  Floor.  They  would  sit  quite 
quietly  in  a  corner  and  give  no  trouble.  The  only  thing  that  we 
could  not  guarantee  would  be  the  absence  of  "  a  chiel  amang  ye, 
takin?  notes."  P.O.B. 
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Indian  Mail. 

F  the  conscientious  India  Mail  Officer  died  suddenly  at 
his  post  there  should  be  found  written  on  his  heart  the 
number  of  bags  committed  to  his  charge,  and  the 
number  of  railway  waggons  in  which  the  bags  were 
stowed.  It  is  these  two  items  which  the  officer-in-charge,  be  he  old 
at  the  business  or  new,  must  constantly  have  in  mind  during  his  48 
hours  railway  jaunt  across  France  and  Italy.  Immediately  he  finds 
them  he  must  needs  make  a  note  thereof,  or  pay  the  penalty  in  loss 
of  sleep  and  in  the  suffering  of  many  vexations  throughout  the  trip. 

The  serious  business  of  the  India  Mail  Officer's  life  commences  at 
Calais,  whither  he  has  proceeded  on  Friday  morning.  The  first 
instalment  of  waggons  destined  to  compose  the  mail  train  is  drawn  up 
on  the  quay,  and  the  bags,  which,  by-the-bye,  are  received  from 
London  in  batches,  are  loaded  into  the  waggons  as  they  are 
disembarked  from  the  steamers  throughout  the  day. 

It  is  a  busy  scene.  Upon  a  steamer  being  made  fast  and 
communication  established  by  means  of  gangways,  swarms  of  blue- 
smocked  porters  stream  aboard  and  disappear  into  the  hold.  An 
instant  afterwards  the  ship  disgorges  men  and  bags  in  a  thin  blue 
line — one  man,  one  bag,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  bags  are 
carefully  checked  into  the  waggons  ;  and  when  the  last  of  the  consign- 
ment is  placed  under  lock  and  key  the  India  Mail  Officer  adds  to  his 
list  the  number  of  bags  in  his  possession. 

The  final  and  by  far  the  largest  batch  of  bags  is  received  from 
Dover  by  about  midnight  or  even  later.  The  closing  scene  is 
animated  in  the  extreme.  The  revolving  electric  beams  from  the 
lighthouse,  the  rays  from  the  arc  lamps  on  the  quay,  and  the  mellow 
illumination  afforded  by  the  lamps  of  the  steamer  seem  to  turn  night 
into  day.  The  porters  toiling  stolidly  with  bent  forms,  bag  aback,  up 
the  gangways,  the  Customs  officers,  the  gendarmes,  the  Receveur  des 
Postes  (sometimes),  the  genial  British  Consul  (always),  the  hangers-on, 
and  lastly  the  officer-in-charge  surveying  operations  with  an  eagle  eye, 
form  the  mise  en  scene.  Tramp !  tramp !  tramp  !  tramp !  tramp ! 
until  about  three  o'clock,  when  the  last  bag  is  seen  approaching,  and 
the  first  streak  of  daylight  appears  in  the  eastern  sky.  The  bag  is 
stowed  ;  and  the  various  items  are  eagerly  cast  up  for  the  grand  total. 
What  luck  if  it  agrees  with  that  given  on  the  London  list— fancy 
recounting  nearly  three  thousand  bags ! 
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Good-bye,  Calais  !  Sleep,  until  Paris  is  reached,  and  then  more 
waggons — the  French  Travelling  Post  Office — are  added  to  the  train. 
The  cultivated  fields  of  France,  particularly  those  near  Paris,  where 
acres  of  tender  vegetables  are  being  raised  under  bell  glasses,  calling 
vividly  to  mind  the  late  G.  Steevens's  eulogies  of  French  market 
gardening,  occupy  the  eye  until  the  Alpine  district  is  approached. 
Oest  magnifique  !  says  the  drowsy  official  frequently  to  himself  until 
darkness  blots  out  the  mountains,  and  Modane — the  frontier  town — 
is  reached.  Much  bustle,  many  formalities,  in  which  the  two  great 
items  of  the  numbers  of  bags  and  alleges  play  the  principal  part, 
and  then  through  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  into  Italy.  Sleep,  with 
interruptions  at  Turin  and  Bologna,  until  the  blue  Adriatic  comes 
into  view.  The  sea  remains  in  view  the  whole  day  as  the  train  races 
down  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy.  Towards  midnight  there  is  a  sudden 
cessation  of  the  everlasting  grind  of  the  wheels  and  rattle  of  the 
carriages  :  much  knocking  at  the  door — Brindisi  at  last. 

The  one-man-one-bag-process  now  commences  again,  and  continues 
for  three  weary  hours.  The  scene  is  interesting,  however,  and  is 
i*rrhaps  not  unworthy  of  record.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is 
the  appearance  of  the  porters.  They  are  not  of  the  well-fed,  blue- 
bloused  Calais  type,  but  are  as  motley  a  crew  of  human  beings  as 
could  probably  not  be  met  with  elsewhere  except  at  Port  Said,  Aden, 
or  Singapore.  Tall,  short,  medium-sized,  clothed,  very  much  partially 
clothed,  booted,  bootless,  young,  old,  grave  and  gay,  all  busily  intent 
on  emptying  the  vans  and  transferring  the  mails  into  the  hold  of  the 
splendid  20-knot  steamer  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company  which  is  made 
fast  to  the  quay.  At  the  foot  of  the  gangway  stands  an  officer  with 
a  box  divided  into  ten  sections,  each  of  which  holds  ten  bamboo 
sticks — tallies.  Each  porter  that  enters  with  a  bag  is  given  one  of 
the  tallies,  which  he  delivers  at  the  head  of  the  gangway  to  an  officer 
who  deposits  it  in  another  ten-holed  box,  and  at  the  same  time  shouts 
out  to  a  clerk  sitting  at  a  table  near  his  elbow,  under  the  glare  of  an 
electric  glow-lamp,  particulars  of  the  destination  of  the  bags, — "  Hong 
Kong,"  4<  Shanghai,"  "  Bombay,"  "  Singapore,"  "  China  Fleet,"  and 
so  forth,  hour  after  hour.  As  the  box  at  the  top  is  filled,  it  is  carried 
to  the  bottom  and  replaced  by  its  empty  fellow.  It  is  an  admirable 
system  of  check,  which  has  been  introduced  from  China  by  the  steam- 
ship Company.  Upon  the  delivery  of  the  last  bag  accounts  are 
examined  ;  and,  given  that  the  totals  are  mutually  in  accord,  the  steamer 
sheers  on*"  en  route  to  Port  Said,  whilst  the  officer-in-charge,  dog-tired, 
retires  within  the  mosquito  curtains  of  his  bed  at  the  neighbouring 
hotel  to  dream  of  home  and  St.  Martin's.         R.  W.  Hatswell. 
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The  Home  of  Gilbert  White. 

ELBORNE  is  the  little  village  in  Hampshire,  about  four 
miles  from  the  old  country  town  of  Alton,  which  has 
become  famous  through  being  the  former  place  of 
residence  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  who  wrote 
The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne.  The  study 
of  nature  is  now  so  wide-spread,  and  there  are  so  few  families  which 
do  not  own  amongst  their  number  at  least  one  who  has  made  a  study 
or  a  hobby  of  some  branch  of  natural  history,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  so  picturesque  and  so  interesting  a  place  as 
Selborne  is  visited  by  quiet  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
But  more  than  this,  it  is  visited  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Outside  the  metropolis,  Selborne  probably  ranks  next  to 
Stratford-on-Avon  as  the  most  frequented  spot  by  American  tourists, 
and  visiting-books  in  the  local  inns  bear  testimony  to  the  intense 
interest  with  which  the  surroundings  of  Selborne  are  regarded. 

When  James  Russell  Lowell  visited  Selborne  in  1880,  in  company 
with  Lady  Palmer  and  others,  he  wrote  : — 

"  Wilh  them  to  seek  his  head-stone  grey, 
The  lover  true  to  birds  and  trees, 

Added  strange  sunshine  to  the  day. 
My  eye  a  scene  familiar  sees, 
And  Home  !  is  whispered  on  the  breeze." 

And  Lowell  was  one  of  many  who,  both  before  and  since,  have 
visited  the  same  "  head-stone  grey  "  in  Selborne  Churchyard. 

Amongst  Gilbert  White's  manuscripts  was  found,  after  his  death, 
a  poem  entitled  "The  Invitation  to  Selborne."  It  was  originally 
addressed  to  his  nephew,  Samuel  Barker,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
edition  of  White's  book  which  was  published  in  18 13. 

"  See  Selborne  spreads  her  l>oldest  beauties  round, 
The  varied  valley  and  the  mountain  ground, 
wildly  majestic." 

A  copy  of  the  poem  should  accompany  each  pilgrim  to  the  village. 
It  is  in  a  sense  descriptive  of  the  place.  Its  "  boldest  beauties  "  and 
its  "  mountain  ground "  are  certainly  attractive  as  ever.  Geologists 
tell  us  that  the  soil  here  is  of  so  diversified  a  nature  that  the  local 
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flora  contains  plants  of  very  different  habitats.  In  a  walk  of  two 
miles  west  to  east  across  Selborne,  we  descend  from  downs  of  true 
chalk,  across  the  upper  greensands,  on  to  the  heavy  blue  gault  clay, 
and  then  across  the  varied  formation  known  as  lower  greensand. 
Then  as  we  reach  Walmer,  we  come  on  to  the  Wealden  formation. 
So  wonder  then  that  White  was  able  to  make  so  complete  a  list  of 
the  "  more  rare  plants  "  of  Selborne. 

Whatever  Selborne  was  in  days  gone  by,  it  is  a  highly  flourishing 
village  now.  There  is  no  sleepiness  about  it,  although  it  retains 
much  that  is  "  old-world  "  about  it  still.  No  railway  runs  into  the 
village,  and  one  may  perhaps  hope  that  never  will  its  Hanger  echo  to 
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the  piercing  shrieks  of  the  locomotive  or  the  roar  of  the  passing  train. 
At  present,  it  is  but  a  few  miles  from  the  nearest  railway,  and  it  is  easily 
accessible  to  those  who  really  care  about  seeing  the  village,  while  it  is 
\u>i  far  enough  away  to  prevent  it  becoming  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  the  mere  bank  holiday  tripper. 

The  house  in  which  Gilbert  White  lived  abuts  on  to  the  pavement 
of  the  village  street.  It  has  been  considerably  enlarged  in  recent 
years,  or  jjerhaps  one  should  say,  it  has  been  added  to.  Without 
much  difficulty,  the  modern  and  more  pretentious  part  could  be 
separated  from  the  old  house,  and  the  latter  remains  in  very  much 
the  same  state  as  in  White's  time.  He  lived  in  it  for  38  years,  viz., 
1755  10  !793»  a"d  it  was  thence  he  was  conveyed  to  his  last  resting- 
place  in  an  obscure  portion  of  the  churchyard. 

c 
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Entrance  to  the  churchyard  is  gained  from  a  kind  of  village 
square,  known  as  the  Plcstor,  that  is,  the  play-place,  or  as  we  should 
say  now,  the  recreation  ground.  This  piece  of  ground  was  granted 
for  the  use  of  the  villagers  by  Sir  Adam  Gurdon,  in  1271,  and 
formerly  contained  a  large  oak,  but  this  was  overset  by  the  great 
storm  of  1703,  a  storm  which  created  great  havoc  around  the  coasts. 
Immediately  inside  the  graveyard  is  the  great  yew-tree  for  which  the 
place  is  famous,  and  then  close  at  hand  is  the  old-fashioned  church 
porch.  The  corner-stones  of  the  church  are  huge  blocks  of  ragstone 
quarried  in  the  locality.  In  the  mortar  between  the  blocks  small 
fragments  of  a  red  stone  have  been  inserted,  with  a  view,  as  White 
says,  of  giving  to  the  stone  work  an  "elegant  appearance."  Hence, 
visitors  were  accustomed  to  ask  him  whether  the  builders  had 
"  fastened  the  walls  together  with  tenj>enny  nails." 

The  roads  around  Selborne  are  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  they 
are  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  fields.  When 
writing  to  Pennant,  White  speaks  of  them  as  having  been  worn  down 
through  the  stratum  of  freestone,  "  by  the  traffic  of  ages  and  the 
fretting  of  water,"  and  this  is  well  exemplified  by  the  main  road  of  the 
village  itself,  both  on  the  south  and  on  the  north.  This  phenomenon 
is  well  shown  in  our  illustration,  which  depicts  some  old-fashioned, 
thatched-roofed  cottages,  the  front-doors  of  which  are  approached  by 
numerous  stone  steps.  There  are  some  few  of  these  cottages  in  the 
village,  and  they  add  considerably  to  its  picturesqueness. 

From  the  top  of  the  Hanger  we  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
village,  and  can  see  the  church  with  the  gable-roofed  parsonage  close 
by.  On  the  same  site  formerly  stood  the  ]>arsonage  with  which 
Gilbert  White  was  familiar  and  of  which  he  says:  — 

"  Nor  Ik:  the  parsonage  by  the  Muse  forgot, 
The  partial  hard  admires  his  native  spot, 
Smit  with  its  l»eautie>.  loved  as  yet  a  child, 
Unconscious  why,  its  'scapes  grotesque  and  wild." 

Immediately  beneath  our  feet,  as  we  look  at  the  picture,  are  the 
fields  at  the  bottom  of  the  zigzag  path,  forming  a  part  of  Gilbert 
White's  little  estate,  and  stretching  away  to  the  garden  at  the  back  of 
his  house. 

Additional  interest  attaches  to  "  The  Wakes,"  as  White's  old 
house  is  known,  from  the  fact  that  the  celebrated  Professor  Kell  lived 
there  from  1842  until  his  death  in  1880.  He.  himself,  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  all  that  appertained  to  White,  and  he  showed  the  greatest 
carefulness  in  preserving  the  house  from  damage. 
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A  path  leads  from  the  kitchen  at  the  back  of  the  house,  to  a  spot 
in  the  garden,  on  which  White's  summer-house  was  built.  The 
summer-house  is  gone,  but  the  path,  four  bricks  wide,  remains,  and 
where  it  terminates  there  is  a  circle  of  trees  which  grew  around  the 
summer-house. 

White's  old  sun-dial  is  still  to  be  seen  hard  by.  Many  an 
observation  he  made  while  watching  the  shadows  on  this  monument 
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of  antiquity.  On  all  hands  there  is  much  in  the  surroundings  of 
Selborne  to  remind  one  of  this  eighteenth  century  naturalist,  and  it  is 
hojied  that  the  movement  for  the  acquisition  of  the  house  by  public 
subscription  as  a  memorial  to  his  memory  may  meet  with  a  successful 
termination. 

Edward  A.  Martin. 
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George  Alfred  Henty ;  Some 
Personal  Recollections. 

EOKGE  HENTY,  as  he  was  always  called  by  his 
"  familiars,"  was  a  man  worth  knowing.  He  was  not 
only  an  admirable  writer,  but  he  was  an  admirable 
man,  which  is  not  always — perhaps  not  often — the  same 
thing.  He  had  travelled  much,  always  with  his  eyes  and  ears  wide 
open,  and  he  had  had  experiences  and  adventures  such  as  fall  to  the 
lot  of  few  men.  Soldier,  sailor,  miner,  war  correspondent,  special 
correspondent,  he  had  been  all  over  the  world,  so  to  speak,  beginning 
with  the  Crimean  War,  continuing  with  the  Abyssinian  and.Ashanti 
expeditions,  the  Austro-Italian  War  (where  he  had  George  Meredith 
as  a  companion),  the  Franco-German  War,  and  the  communal  siege 
of  Paris  ;  and  anon  taking  part  in  such  peaceful  proceedings  as  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India, 
and  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  on  Salisbury  Plain  and  Dartmoor.  It 
was  in  connection  with  these  last-mentioned  events  that  I  first  met 
him,  in  the  company  of  two  other  men  who  have  since  become 
distinguished — Archibald  Forbes  and  Richard  Whiteing.  We  lodged 
together  at  the  same  house  at  Dartmoor,  and  Henty  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  party,  relating  his  experiences  in  the  graphic  style  of  which 
he  was  such  a  master,  and  even  condescending  to  a  song  occasionally. 
I  remember  a  song  we  used  to  have,  of  which  the  chorus  was  "  O  ! 
we're  off  to  Abyssinia,"  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  John  Brown's  body  lies 
mouldering  in  the  grave."  I  remember,  too,  with  what  enthusiasm 
Henty  described  the  arrival  at  Magdala,  and  the  stirring  events  which 
followed  thereupon.  1  have  seen  it  stated  that  he  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  telling  his  stories  first  to  his  own  children,  before  committing 
them  to  print,  and  I  can  well  believe  it,  as  he  was  a  born  story-teller, 
and  had  the  art  of  exciting  that  enthusiasm  in  others  which  he  felt 
himself.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  children,  and  I  remember  he 
had  his  two  boys  down  from  London  during  our  stay  at  Tavistock, 
and  mounted  them  both  on  Dartmoor  ponies.  One  was  called 
Hubert,  who,  I  fancy,  perished  in  some  adventure  of  the  kind  of 
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which  his  father  was  so  fond.  The  other  is,  no  doubt,  the  Captain 
C.  Henty  who  attended  the  funeral  at  the  Brompton  Cemetery 
towards  the  end  of  November  last.  The  funeral  was  notable  for 
the  attendance  of  children,  including  a  number  of  girls  from  the 
Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  Girls,  in  which  Mr.  Henty  took  the 
deepest  interest,  as  well  as  representatives  from  other  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  residence  at  St.  John's  Hill,  Wandsworth.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  were  girls  at  the  funeral,  for  the 
deceased  used  to  mention,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  three-quarters  of  the 
letters  he  received  about  his  stories  were  from  girls ! 

Henty  was  an  excellent  horseman,  and  was  capitally  mounted  at 
Dartmoor,  on  a  great  creature  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  hands  high, 
and  of  good  weight-carrying  capacity.  One  foggy  day,  when  Forbes 
insisted  on  riding  up  to  the  camp,  and  Henty  did  not  care  to  go,  he 
offered  me  his  horse,  which  I  was  rash  enough  to  accept,  although 
little  skilled  in  the  art  of  horsemanship,  and  confining  my  ambition  to 
a  Dartmoor  j>ony,  although  one  of  the  biggest  and  handsomest  of  its 
class.  Fort>es  led  me  an  awful  dance  that  day,  for  he  put  his  spurs 
to  his  great  **  pocket  elephant."  as  he  called  his  mount,  and  the 
wonder  to  me  to  this  day  is  that  I  ever  reached  Tavistock  alive !  I 
think  it  was  a  wonder,  also,  to  Henty  that  his  horse  did  not  return 
riderless,  as  I  was  several  times  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
**  unship|xrd !  "  I  was  a  light-weight  compared  with  my  friend,  and 
even  when  I  confined  my  attentions  to  my  pony,  he  would  ask  why  I 
did  not  get  down  and  give  the  poor  beast  a  chance  ? 

Henty  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  "  Savages,"  and  dated  back  to 
the  time  when  the  Club  used  to  meet  in  their  "  Wigwam  "  in  ( 'ovent 
Garden.  It  must  be  thirty  years  or  more  since  I  first  attended  at 
one  of  the  house  dinners  as  his  guest,  when  my  distinguished  country- 
man, Andrew  Halliday,  was  in  the  chair.  I  met  several  notable 
men  <»n  the  occasion,  but,  curiously  enough,  the  only  two  whom  I 
distinctly  remember,  besides  the  chairman,  are  John  L.  Toole  and 
Lionel  Brough.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  that  W.  S.  Gilbert  was 
there  :  I  know  I  have  met  him  once,  but  whether  on  this  occasion, 
or  on  Salisbury  Plain,  with  Henty,  I  cannot  be  certain.  The 
**  Savages  "  are  a  noble  race,  wherever  you  chance  to  meet  them,  and 
Henty  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  band,  several  of  whom  assembled 
round  his  grave  in  Brompton  (  emetery.  He  was  born  at  Trumpington, 
Cambridge,  just  seventy  years  ago,  and  was  very  proud  of  speaking 
of  himself  as  a  Westminster  Boy.  From  the  great  school  he  went  to 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  but  his  University  course  was  interrupted 
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by  the  determination  to  go  out  to  the  Crimea,  and  it  was  never 
resumed. 

As  a  boy  he  was  for  several  years  a  great  invalid,  and  during  these 
years  of  enforced  quiet  he  read  thousands  of  novels  and  stories, 
delighting  especially  in  Scott  and  Marryatt.  In  later  life  he  used  to 
say  that  his  omnivorous  reading  had  been  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  his  literary  career,  and  that  his  long  illness  was  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  Like  many,  if  not  most,  distinguished  authors,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  secure  a  publisher  for  his  earlier  stories,  but  he  soon 
found  a  second  string  to  his  bow  by  joining  the  staff  of  the  Standard, 
with  which  he  remained  connected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  until 
the  end.  When  a  man  has  written  something  like  eighty  or  a  hundred 
books,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  should  all  be  of  equal  merit  ;  but 
all  his  books  were  good,  and  some  of  them  very  good.  In  his  own 
opinion  Facing  Death  was  the  most  popular  of  his  stories,  although 
it  was  run  hard  by  Out  on  the  Pampas,  a  South  American  story, 
which  had  a  very  large  sale.  He  used  to  read  continually  in  his 
own  line  of  fiction,  and  among  modern  boys'  writers  had  a  strong 
admiration  for  George  Manville  Fenn.  He  thought,  however,  that 
Jack  Easy  was  the  best  boys'  book  ever  written. 

Henty  dictated  all  his  books  to  a  type-writer,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  at  this,  as  he  wrote  a  terrible  hand,  and  it  was  of  him  that 
Archibald  Forbes  wrote  in  Chambers  Journal,  in  1873:  "The 
Sjxicial  Telegraph  StafT  are  as  skilled  in  the  decipherment  of  bad 
caligraphy  as  is  a  clever  compositor,  and  they  require  to  be  so,  for 
they  sometimes  get  fearful  pothooks  and  hangers.  There  is  a 
special  correspondent  who  cannot  read  his  own  writing;  but  there 
is  a  man  on  the  special  staff  who  can  make  it  out,  and  wherever  the 
former  goes,  if  the  dej>artment  can  possibly  arrange  it,  the  latter  goes 
too."  Then  Forbes,  professing  to  have  overheard  some  of  the 
44  short,  sharp  orders  "  given  by  me  to  the  telegraph  staff  "  silently 
pegging  away  in  a  shed  at  the  back  of  the  postmaster's  house  "  during 
the  Salisbury  Manoeuvres,  puts  this  into  my  mouth  :  "  The  Blind 
Clerk  himself  couldn't  make  it  out;  you'll  have  to  go  and  ask 
Mr.  Henty  to  go  over  it  with  you  himself."  Only  once  did  Henty 
ever  complain  to  me  for  having  made  a  hash  of  his  44  copy,''  and 
when  I  remarked,  in  a  sympathetic  tone,  that  it  might  be  due  to  the 
handwriting,  he  gave  a  good-natured  chuckle,  and  remarked.  44  All 
right,  my  boy." 

Henty  used  to  say  that  the  object  of  his  books  was  to  teach  history, 
and  to  help  boys  to  lead  a  clean  and  manly  life.    That  they  achieved 
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their  object  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  there  must  be  thousands  of  boys 
-  aye,  and  girls,  too — who  are  sorrowing  for  his  loss  to-day.  The 
dominant  note  in  his  character  was  manliness,  and  you  had  only  to 
look  at  him  to  realise  the  power  that  lay  behind  his  beaming  face,  his 
kindly  eye,  and  his  ample  forehead.  He  was  a  trifle  brusque  at  times, 
but  he  was  more  than  a  trifle  kindly  and  generous,  and  a  peculiar 
harshness  in  his  voice  only  added  to  the  charm  and  strength  of  his 
engaging  j)ersonality.  I  was  not  surprised  when  he  took  to  yachting, 
for  there  was  more  of  the  sailor  than  the  soldier  about  him,  his  build, 
and  the  bluff,  hearty  manner  which  characterised  him  bes])eaking  the 
quarter  deck  rather  than  the  quadrangle  or  the  barrack  square.  He 
died  on  board  his  yacht  at  Weymouth,  as  he  would  probably  have 
wished  to  do,  and  although  he  had  been  ailing  for  some  months,  he 
was  so  well  ahead  with  his  work,  that  he  had  already  corrected  the 
1  .roofs  of  one  of  his  books  intended  for  publication  next  year. 
Although  regret  at  his  death  is  widespread,  it  must  be  felt  that  he  had 
a  well-rounded  life,  having  all  but  attained  the  "allotted  span"  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  and  being  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  fame. 
He  loved  the  "  Boys  of  Kngland,"  and  was  beloved  by  them  in  return, 
and  what  more  can  a  man  wish  for,  unless  it  be  the  gratitude  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  which  he  undoubtedly  received  ?  I  esteem  it 
no  small  honour  to  have  been  associated,  even  in  a  casual  sort  of 
way,  with  George  Alfred  Henty. 

R.  W.  J. 
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XS0MN1A.  the  demon  of  modern  life,  held  me  in  a  grip 
which,  as  the  months  rolled  on,  became  stronger  and 
stronger.     The  doctors  prescribed  rest,  freedom  from 
won),  thorough  change  of  scene  and  climate,  and  a 
sea  voyage,  and  added  that  the  greater  and  more  constant  the 
changes,  the  greater  would  be  the  benefit.    I  accepted  the  inevitable 
and  secured  a  berth  on  one  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
steamers.    It  was  a  grey  and  drizzling  day  as  the  ship  wended  its  way 
down  the  crowded  Thames,  and  hearts  were  as  dull  and  heavy  as  the 
damp,  clinging  air.     By  the  time  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  reached 
bright  sunshine,  blue  skies,  and  crisp,  invigorating  air,  caused  troubles 
and  worries  to  look  less  dark.    I  stood  on  the  clean  white  deck  and 
watched  the  ever-changing  lights  on  sky  and  sea,  exchanged  friendly 
greetings  with  those  who  were  to  be  my  close  companions  for  many 
days,  and  looked  with  delight  on  the  morning  muster  of  Lascars, 
whose  varied  dress  gave  a  picturesque  touch  to  their  surroundings. 
Life  seemed  after  all  to  be  worth  living,  and  by  the  time  the  anchor 
was  dropped  in  Gibraltar  Bay,  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  only  a 
few  days  before  I  had  felt  unable  to  take  interest  in  anything.  The 
ship  remained  at  Gibraltar  while  passengers  were  landed  and  stores 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  replenished.     Then  off  she  went 
again,  ploughing  her  way  through  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
keeping  in  view  the  snow-capped  Spanish  mountains. 

At  Marseilles  I  said  a  sad  44  Good-bye  "  to  the  kindest,  friendliest, 
and  most  entertaining  of  fellow  travellers,  and  started  on  my 
long  train  journey  through  the  Maritime  Alps  and  flower -decked 
Riviera  to  Italy,  where  kith  and  kin  did  all  that  loving  hearts  could 
do  to  make  the  days  one  long  delight.  We  wandered  together  from 
Nice  to  San  Remo,  until  the  time  came  to  start  westward  again  for 
Gibraltar,  where  I  turned  inland  to  breathe  health  and  happiness 
from  the  [Hire  air  and  wild  mountain  scenery  of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda 
and  the  snow-capped  Sierra  Nevada.  I  revelled  in  the  old  halls 
of  the  Alhambra,  that  wonderful  monument  of  fairy-like  architecture, 
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whose  walls  arc  lace,  and  ceilings  treasures  of  beauty.  The 
time  passed  as  a  beautiful  dream,  until  once  more  I  returned  to 
Gibraltar  and  took  ship  to  Tangier.  As  the  Rock  and  Spanish 
mountains  receded  from  view,  the  African  coast  in  all  its  rugged 
beauty  loomed  into  sight.  No  verdure-clad  mountains  these,  but 
wild,  rocky  masses  rising  one  behind  the  other  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  until  lost  in  the  dim  distance.  Soon  the  anchor  is  dropped  in 
the  Hay  of  Tangier,  on  which  the  town  is  picturesquely  situated, 
landing  in  Tangier  is  never  easy,  and  to-day  the  difficulty  was 
emphasised  by  a  rough  sea.    The  deck  of  the  little  steamer  soon 
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became  crowded  with  people  anxious  for  employment,  but  to  my 
relief  the  Moorish  guide  who  had  been  retained  for  me  appeared  and 
took  me  and  my  belongings  entirely  under  his  protection,  and  made 
way  for  me  to  stand  in  readiness  for  the  big  surf  boat  when  it 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  steamer's  side.  With  a  very  little  wetting, 
considering  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  the  steps  of  the  pier  were 
reached,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  bare-legged 
Moors,  Spaniards,  negroes,  and  beggars  of  all  descriptions,  who 
wanted  to  take  possession  of  me  and  my  luggage.  My  guide,  how- 
ever, having  settled  with  the  boatmen,  came  to  my  rescue  and 
conducted  me  to  the  Custom  House,  and  answered  all  the  questions 
concerning  me  which  were  asked  by  the  stately,  white-robed  and 
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bare-legged  Customs  officials.  I  was  then  passed  out  from  under 
the  dark  Moorish  arch  into  the  street,  which  was  filled  with  an  evil- 
smelling  crowd  of  men,  boys,  horses,  donkeys,  mules,  dogs,  and 
chickens — the  elements  of  a  typical  oriental  crowd — and  with  difficulty 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  hotel. 

After  a  much  needed  rest  I  mounted  my  mule,  and,  with  a  wild 
looking  driver  running  by  my  side,  followed  my  stately  guide  up  the 
steep,  narrow  street.  Beggars  and  idlers  everywhere  crowded  round 
me  and  my  mule,  but  were  kept  from  being  too  troublesome  by  the 


Court  of  Lions,  Ami  am  bra. 


waving  stick  and  fierce  shouts  of  my  running  attendant.  Our  way 
ran  by  the  bazaars,  where  crossed-legged  Moors  sat  by,  or  on,  their 
wares,  and  gossipped  with  the  members  of  the  smart,  newly-appointed 
Town  Guard,  who  stood,  squatted,  or  lay  on  the  ground  just  inside 
the  gate,  where  their  rifles  were  stacked,  and  then  through  the  Soko, 
or  market-place.  Here,  in  a  blaze  of  light,  the  sight  of  an  Eastern 
crowd,  such  as  one  reads  and  dreams  of,  but  seldom  sees,  burst  on 
my  sight.  People  from  all  parts  of  Morocco  were  assembling  to  take 
part  in  the  Isawa,  a  Moslem  feast.  The  large  hummocky  Soko  was 
a  dense  mass  of  moving  figures.  Men,  women,  and  children,  many 
of  whom  had  come  long  distances  from  the  interior,  were  mixed  up 
in  inextricable  confusion  with  strings  of  camels,  horses,  mules,  donkeys, 
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dogs  and  goats.  Here  and  there,  as  the  crowd  moved,  could  be  seen 
tents  formed  of  a  few  sticks  and  a  bit  of  carpet,  or  a  few  bamboos 
and  a  dirty  white  or  brown  cloth,  and  among  them  women  grinding 
corn  between  two  stones  in  the  well-known  Biblical  fashion.  A  square 
of  wild-looking  men,  who  rushed  together  at  a  signal,  fired  their  rifles 
and  retired  into  the  crowd  to  reload  while  others  took  their  places, 
caused  great  delight  to  a  crowd  of  onlookers.  The  din  of  firing  guns, 
the  clash  of  cymbals,  the  shouts  of  the  camel  drivers,  and  the  babel  of 
tongues,  were  left  behind  as  we  turned  into  the  broad,  well-paved 
road  leading  to  Cape  Spartel,  and  passed  the  European  Legations 
.and  cemetery. 


■ 


GOURT.OF  THE  MvKTl.K,  Al.HAMRKA. 


After  descending  the  hill,  crossing  the  bridge  and  getting  into  a 
steep  mountain  jxath,  I  stopped  to  make  an  effort  to  take  in  the 
glorious  view  of  wild  mountainous  moorland,  bare  save  for  coarse 
rough  grasses  and  stunted  bushes.  Tangier  lay  basking  in  vivid  colour 
and  sunlight,  with  the  blue  waters  of  the  Hay  at  its  feet,  while  houses, 
nestling  in  gardens  of  luxuriant  sub-tropical  vegetation,  dotted  the 
broken  hill-sides. 

The  air  was  delicious,  coming  straight  to  us  from  the  distant 
mountains— clear,  cool  and  bracing  as  iced  champagne.  It  was 
indeed  good  to  be  alive  out  there  on  the  bare  hill  top  alone  with 
Nature  and  her  handiwork.  Time  was  jwssing ;  and  there  was  still 
sonu-  distance  to  go  ;  so,  reluctantly  turning  from  the  glorious  view,  I 
continued  my  journey  and  entered  the  woods  of  pine,  cork  oak, 
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eucalyptus  and  myrtle,  forming  a  part  of  the  estate  for  which  I  was 
bound.  At  last  the  summer  home  of  my  friends  came  into  view.  A 
white  Grecian  temple,  and  the  white  bulustrades  of  an  Italian  garden, 
half  hidden  by  luxuriant  foliage,  caught  my  eye  as  I  reached  the  small 


A  Street  in  TANGIER. 


plateau  on  which  the  house  stands.  I  )ismounting  and  leaving  men 
and  mules  at  the  steps,  I  proceeded  to  the  Patio,  to  be  warmly 
greeted  by  my  fair  hostess  who  was  standing  at  the  entrance  to 
welcome  me.    During  dinner  it  was  decided  that  I  must  see  the 
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Isiwa,  and  in  order  to  avoid  crossing  the  Soko  in  the  fanatical  crowd, 
it  was  decided  to  start  early  in  the  day.  The  next  morning  five  of 
us  met  in  the  Patio  for  coffee  and  toast,  while  the  handsome  Arabs 
and  Barbs  with  their  attendants  waited  restlessly  on  the  gravel  outside. 

The  Soko  was  densely  packed  with  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  from  all  parts  of  Morocco,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  we  made  our  way  to  the  Hotel,  from  which  we  were  to  view  the 
procession  as  it  passed  from  the  Saints'  house  above  the  cemetery  to 
the  Mosque  in  the  Moorish  town.  My  kind  friends  insisted  upon  my 
having  the  best  corner  of  the  balcony,  and  were  most  untiring  in  their 
efforts  for  my  comfort  and  amusement,  calling  my  attention  to  what 
was  most  worth  looking  at,  and  explaining  what  I  did  not  understand. 
An  exclamation  from  one  of  our  party  drew  my  attention  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  we  could  just  discern  a  moving  mass  of  waving  banners 
and  white  figures,  with  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  vivid  green  of 
a  saint.  Strange  barbaric  music  fell  on  our  ears,  as  the  dancing 
crowd  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  Figures  were  seen  with  waving  hands 
and  arms,  throwing  their  heads  up  and  down,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the 
\xx)T  frantically  tossed  heads  must  break  off  and  roll  away.  As  the 
music  grew  more  and  more  weird,  so  the  excitement  of  the  crowd 
became  greater.  Wild  unearthly  shouts  and  screams,  and  frantic 
rushes  were  made  by  the  now  maddened  people  as  they  danced  and 
tossed  down  the  hill.  Vet  the  progress  was  really  slow,  as  the  pace 
was  kept  by  the  group  of  white  robed  figures.  The  Moorish  women 
are  allowed  to  take  j>art  in  the  Isawa  procession  ;  and  it  was  strange  to 
see  these  usually  modest,  timid  creatures  so  wrought  up  by  religious 
excitement  as  to  forget  all  else,  and  in  their  frenzied  antics  and  wild 
delirious  dance  out-do  the  equally  mad  men.  Quicker  and  quicker 
grew  the  dance  as  they  reached  the  Soko.  A  living  lamb  was  now 
thrown  high  into  the  air,  and  before  it  could  touch  the  ground  it  was 
torn  in  pieces,  and  devoured,  even  to  the  wool,  by  the  frenzied 
multitude.  Those  who  had  not  secured  morsels  fought  like  demons 
with  those  who  had,  in  order  to  obtain  the  coveted  talisman  of  luck 
and  blessing.  Again  and  again  was  a  poor  helpless  lamb  thrown,  and 
fought  for  by  the  now  awful  looking  creatures  smeared  with  blood  and 
dirt. 

As  soon  as  the  procession  had  passed  the  Soko  we  hurriedly 
mounted,  and  rode  to  our  hotel  in  the  European  ]>art  of  the  town  for 
re>t  and  refreshment.  Again  mounting  our  steeds,  we  rode  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine,  up  past  the  old  Moorish  Palace,  the  home  of  the 
Shereefa  of  Wazan  and  her  sons,  to  the  Marchant,  to  watch  the 
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Mounted  Powder  Play,  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  of  marvellous  Aral* 
horsemanship.  Then  tired,  dusty,  but  still  full  of  life  and  enjoyment, 
we  rode  through  the  quiet  country  to  our  mountain  home.  How 
I  explored  the  old  Moorish  town  -sj)ent  hours  looking  for  curios  in 
the  ba/aars,  drank  tea  with  the  Shereefa  and  her  ]>erfeetly  lovely 
daughter-in-law,  who  wore  the  exquisite  dress  of  a  Moorish  princess — 
returned  by  nuxmlight  on  a  mule  from  a  dinner  at  one  of  the 


BORIHCHEKA. 


Legations,  went  to  a  reception  given  by  my  hostess,  and  wandered 
delightedly  through  their  14  house  beautiful,"  are  not  these  things 
written  in  the  "  Book  of  Happy  Memories  ?" 

Adieu,  dear  land  of  strange  experiences,  oriental  splendour,  and 
all  the  magic  of  Eastern  life,  where  restful  sleep  returned,  not  as  a 
fitful  guest,  but  as  a  true  and  faithful  friend  !    Adieu ! 

Ottery  St.  Mary.  Eleanor  S.  Hart. 
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H.  Davies,  I.S.O.  W.  NOPS,  I.S.O. 

{CAie/A  xamntr%  .-/.  (/./>.)  {Staff  Clerk,  Secretary's  OJi  .) 


I>.  li.  SOMKRYILLE,  I.S.<  ). 

[P. st mast  r,  SJP.0.C.) 


(I.  H.  Comport,  Senr., I.S.O. 

(.V/0  rii:  tending  Kit-iii:  t  t X  >: '. 
Midland  District.) 


The  King's  Birthday  Honours. 
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The  Irish  Yeomanry  and  the  Irish 

Brigade. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  KATE  WAR. 

T  six  o'clock  or  thereabouts  on  Saturday  morning,  the 
24th  August,  1 90 1,  the  sun  came  up  with  a  click  from 
the  horizon,  and  shed  its  grateful  glow  on  three  hundred 
famished  men  who  were  bending  their  wean*  heads 
towards*  Griquatown.  The  preceding  night  had  been  one  of 
exceeding  bitterness  even  for  Griqualand  West,  and  when  the 
reveille  came  at  five  o'clock — if  it  can  be  called  reveille  to  be 
dragged  from  your  blankets  by  a  corporal — it  was  answered  with 
reluctant  promptness  by  men  who  knew  what  penalties  under  such 
circumstances  attend  upon  delay. 

The  hour  preceding  the  dawn  is  colder  even  than  those  of  the 
middle  night,  and  men  who  had  the  misfortune  to  have  horses  were 
fain  to  dip  their  frozen  fingers  in  their  coffee  to  enable  them  to  fasten 
their  saddle  straps. 

Necessity  knows  no  law ;  and  at  six,  as  I  have  said,  three  hundred 
men.  exclusive  of  the  camp  followers,  marched  from  the  town  of 
Campbell  guarding  a  valuable  convoy  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Griquatown. 

The  convoy  had  originally  started  faom  Kimberley  laden  with 
provisions  for  Campbell,  Daniel's  Kail,  and  Griquatown,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Paris  (subsequently  captured  with  Lord  Methuen). 
At  Campbell,  however,  Paris  deemed  it  expedient  to  se|>aratc  our 
forces,  which,  all  told,  amounted  to  perhaps  seven  hundred  men. 

His  object  was  to  hem  in  the  enemy  by  a  junction  of  our  two 
parties  at  a  given  |>oint.  With  this  view  he  detailed  the  74th 
Company  Dublin  Imi>crial  Yeomanry,  representing  an  effective  force 
of  about  135,  and  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers,  numl>ering  approxi- 
mately too  men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Humby,  to  proceed 
through  Campbell  to  Griquatown,  which  latter  place  he  proposed  to 
reach  by  another  route,  viz.,  through  Daniel's  Kail.  With  him  he 
took  400  men  of  various  units,  two  fifteen  pounders,  and  a  pom-pom. 
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To  us  were  relegated  a  pom-pom  and  a  maxim.  I  wish  they  had 
been  better  guns. 

Forth  then  we  marched  from  Campbell  at  possibly  two  miles  an 
hour,  cheered  by  the  fancied  admiration  of  many  chocolate-coloured 
faces  peeping  forth  from  their  canvas  mansions,  and  flattered  by  the 
salutations  of  the  younger  fry  who  begged  biscuits — unawed  by  our 
dreadful  appearance. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  and  our '  spirits  ran  high.  It  was  a 
morning  on  which  the  poet  would  have  loved  to  depict  the  birds 
twittering  in  the  trees,  but  in  this  strange  land  there  are  no  trees,  and 
unhappy  birds  (if  there  were  any)  would  of  necessity  do  their 
twittering  at  home. 

Our  practice  was  to  halt  at  10  a.m.  at  the  most  convenient  farm- 
house, and  to  resume  our  march  at  3  p.m.,  thus  enabling  us  to  water 
the  animals  and  men,  and  allowing  the  oxen  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  nourishment  from  the  scanty  herbage. 

On  this  occasion  we  halted  near  a  farm-house  twenty  miles  from 
Griquatown,  at  a  place  without  any  j>articular  name.  Inquiries  were 
made  from  the  friendly  and  sagacious  farmer  (who  doubtless  feared 
for  his  chickens)  whether  any  of  the  enemy  had  been  recently  sighted 
in  the  neighbourhood.  His  ignorance  of  their  movements  was 
astounding.  It  even  appeared  from  his  demeanour  that  he  was 
unaware  that  a  war  was  in  progress  at  all.  He  irtvited  our  Major  to 
have  a  friendly  pick  with  him,  and  we  proceeded  to  open  our  tins  of 
bully  beef  with  our  bayonets.  I  should  mention  here,  as  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  for  the  first  time,  and  so  far  as  I  remember  the 
last  in  the  annals  of  our  Company,  we  were  placed  without  any 
obvious  reason  on  quarter  rations.  This  restriction  excited  great  and 
natural  indignation  amongst  men  already  sufficiently  hungry.  One 
famished  wag  on  hearing  the  announcement  called  ironically  for  three 
cheers  for  the  Quarter-^<7//<?//-Sergeant.  Another  man,  named  Callis, 
held  up  his  biscuit  and  said  with  comical  pathos,  u  Good  Heavens,  am 
1  expected  to  live  for  twenty-four  hours  on  this  ?  "  Poor  fellow  !  He 
never  lived  to  eat  the  biscuit. 

They  say  that  men  can  fight  better  before  dinner  than  after  ;  and 
certainly  we  suffered  no  great  disadvantage  from  having  dined. 
Promptly  at  3  o'clock,  I  well  remember,  we  resumed  our  march,  and 
as  we  jolted  along  in  our  saddles  we  chatted  merrily.  Many  jokes, 
ill-chosen  I  thought  at  the  time,  were  levelled  at  me  and  my  Pegasus, 
the  recollection  of  whose  virtues  is  ever  present  to  me.  He  was  a 
high,  and  by  no  means  corpulent  horse,  and  must  have  been  rather 
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well-favoured  in  his  early  days.  He  was  discreet  withal,  and  seldom 
hurried  except  when  coming  out  of  battle,  or  going  into  camp  at 
feeding  time.  I  never  felt  inclined,  however,  to  chide  him  for  this 
reluctance  to  plunge  into  danger. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  men  to  call  their  mounts  by  names  they 
fancied,  such  as  Bill,  Mick,  Alice,  &c.  In  order  to  give  mine  some 
degree  of  social  standing  I  called  him  Aloysius.  His  obvious  gratitude 
quite  rewarded  me  for  the  bold  departure,  and  his  staid  demeanour 
amply  justified  the  title. 

These  pleasant  interchanges  were  subjected  to  a  sudden  interrup- 
tion ;  there  was  a  suggestive  sound  of  musketry  in  our  immediate 
front,  and  a  mounted  orderly  rode  up  to  our  officer,  Lieutenant  Ford, 
with  the  intelligence  that  "A  Troop"  of  the  74th  Company  which 
formed  the  advance  guard  was  engaged  on  the  kopje  with  the 
enemy. 

We,  of  ''B"  Troop,  being  the  support  of  the  advance  guard, 
immediately  advanced  to  their  assistance. 

When  we  ascended  the  hill,  having  left  our  horses  at  the  base, 
heavy  firing  was  in  progress,  and  we  were  ordered  to  sight  our  rifles 
at  1,700  yards.  We  fired  for  some  time  at  an  enemy  obviously 
retreating  in  the  distance,  fondly  imagining  that  victory  was  already  in 
our  hands. 

We  were  soon  to  be  undeceived.  For  suddenly  from  our 
immediate  right,  and  at  a  distance  roughly  estimated  at  one  hundred 
yards,  there  came  a  most  terrific  fusilade,  chiefly  of  explosive  bullets. 
Some  of  our  men  were  standing  up  at  the  time,  thus  affording 
excellent  targets  for  the  hidden  enemy.  I  had  taken  the  precaution 
•jf  King  down,  because  I  had  found  from  previous  experience  that  I 
could  fight  better  in  that  position.  A  young  fellow  named  Knight 
<he  could  not  have  been  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age)  was  standing 
in  front  of  me  firing  away  as  if  his  game  were  wild  duck.  "  Lie 
down  ! 44  Lie  down  ! "  I  screamed  to  him  ;  and  he  did,  but  he  never 
rose  again. 

Then  truly  the  horrors  of  the  day  began  ;  man  after  man  was  hit ; 
some  had  not  time  to  utter  a  sound,  others  groaned  and  writhed  in 
their  anguish,  and  called  for  help,  which  none  could  render  them. 
Some  were  mercifully  shot  through  the  head  and  went  out  without  a 
struggle  ;  others  were  hit  in  the  stomach  and  lingered  on  for  hours  in 
indescribable  agony. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  we  were  hopelessly  surrounded  and 
out-numbered  ;  a  chorus  of  voices  demanded  44  hands  oop,"  and 
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behold  I  was  a  prisoner :  Although  I  must  confess  to  some  degree 
of  anxiety  as  to  my  personal  safety  (not  knowing  what  practice  might 
be  in  vogue  regarding  prisoners  with  this  particular  ]>arty),  I  think  my 
chief  concern  at  the  time,  being  intolerably  hungry,  was  that  the 
faithless  Aloysius  had  departed,  carrying  with  him  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bread,  and  a  tin  of  golden  syrup. 

Before  standing  up  and  delivering  myself  I  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  withdrawing  the  bolt  from  my  rifle  and  throwing  it  some 
distance  away,  thus  rendering  the  weapon  useless,  unless  of  course  the 
bolt  was  recovered. 

I  was  approached  by  a  very  dilapidated  Boer  with  a  shaggy  beard, 
trousers  which  displayed  symptoms  of  an  imminent  dissolution  of 
partnership,  and  with  a  strong  Dublin  accent.  He  motioned  to  me 
when  some  distance  away  to  take  off  my  bandoliers  ;  this  I  immediately 
did  and  handed  them  to  him.  He  then  demanded  my  hat,  which  was 
also  cheerfully  rendered. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he. 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  replied,  "  but  as  the  sun  is  very  hot  {>erhaps  you 
could  oblige  me  with  yours." 

"  Certainly,"  said  he,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  on  the  field  of  battle  gentlemen  can 
be  gentlemen.  When  this  light  interchange  of  courtesies  had  ceased^ 
his  eye  unhappily  lit  upon  my  boots. 

"  I  fear,"  said  he,  "  that  I'll  have  to  trouble  you  for  them  boots 
too." 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  I,  "  if  you  want  my  boots  you'll  have  to  take 
them  off.  and  that's  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  the  past 
two  months." 

This  conversation  though  not  unfriendly  was  somewhat  dangerous, 
inasmuch  as  the  firing  from  behind,  that  is  to  say  from  the  British 
lines,  had  become  exceedingly  brisk.  The  Northumberland  Fusiliers 
had  formed  up  and  were  delivering  very  effective  volleys,  compelling 
the  enemy  to  retire  to  their  original  cover.  My  friend,  the  Dublin 
Boer,  abruptly  left  me,  omitting  the  usual  parting  salutation. 

Just  at  this  moment  1  caught  sight  of  a  little  group  of  khaki-clad  men 
a  few  yards  off.  I  ran  up  to  them  at  once,  and  found  that  two  of  them 
had  been  badly  wounded.  Lieutenant  Ford  was  shot  through  the  shin 
bone  and  was  in  great  agony.  I  think  he  had  been  hit  by  an  explosive 
bullet.  Trooper  Varnell  was  wounded  in  so  many  places  that  he  was 
practically  all  a  wound.  Blood  was  pouring  from  all  his  limbs  :  he 
had  been  hit  in  both  legs,  both  arms,  and  in  the  chest.  Fortunately 
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he  retained  the  use  of  his  legs,  for  it  would  have  been  practically 
impossible  to  carry  him. 

As  the  firing  was  very  heavy  at  the  time  on  both  sides  (our  guns 
having  been  got  into  position),  Ford  implored  us  to  save  ourselves 
and  let  him  take  his  chance.  We  managed,  however,  with  some 
difficulty  and  with  great  pain  ilo  doubt  to  him,  to  carry  him  down  the 
far  side  of  the  hill  to  a  place  of  safety.  Here  we  continued  for  two 
hours  at  least,  listening  to  the  gradually  declining  fire.  Our  guns  for 
some  reason — inexplicable  at  the  time — had  ceased,  but  the  volleying 
of  the  Northumberlands  continued  to  cheer  our  hearts  with  delightful 
music.  We  knew  that  the  enemy  habitually  resorted  to  individual 
firing,  and  that  as  long  as  the  volleying  continued  the  chance  of  Boer 
teeth  chewing  our  bully  beef  was  remote. 

Suddenly  silence  fell  upon  us,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  more  dreadful 
than  the  noise.  What  did  it  portend  ?  Did  it  mean  that  the  convoy- 
had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands  ? 

The  officer  had  some  brandy  in  his  flask,  and  with  this  we  were  able 
to  sustain  the  two  men  during  this  time  of  awful  suspense.  Then 
suddenly  there  was  a  crackling  among  the  bushes  where  we  lay,  and 
each  man  instinctively  made  himself  as  small  as  possible.  But  it  was 
only  Mercier,  one  of  the  men  of  B  Company,  who  had  met  witn  a 
fate  similar  to  our  own,  and  had  accidentally  stumbled  across  our 
place  of  concealment.  He  brought  the  glad  tidings  to  our  ears  that 
the  enemy  had  retired,  and  that  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  the 
convoy  was  safe. 

The  sun  had  fallen  for  some  time  and  the  stars  were  shining 
brilliantly  :  the  blood  was  freezing  on  the  wounds  of  our  comrades 
and  they  groaned  exceedingly. 

We  had  a  very  remote  idea  of  our  whereabouts,  or  the 
whereabouts  of  our  company,  and  accordingly  two  of  us,  Mercier 
and  I,  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  We  struck  the  road  at  a  point 
about  a  mile  on  the  Oriquatown  side  of  the  scene  of  action, 
and  keeping  the  shelter  of  the  bushes  parallel  with  the  road 
towards  Rooi  Kopjes,  we  soon  met  a  party  of  our  men  who 
procured  the  ambulance  and  aided  us  in  bringing  the  wounded 
men  into  the  com|>arativc  safety  of  the  camp.  Here  consternation 
reigned.  A  roll-call  was  held;  and,  out  of  52  men  who  roughly 
composed  the  fighting  strength  of  A  and  B  troops,  twelve  only 
answered  to  their  names,  and  the  greatest  fears  were  entertained 
for  the  safetv  of  the  remainder.  We  had  everv  reason  to  believe 
that  we  were  outnumbered  and  that  the-  camp  might  be  rushed 
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at  any  moment.  C  and  D  troops  were,  however,  intact,  and  the 
Northumberlands  had  not  suffered  any  loss,  so  that  as  the  enemy 
had  no  means  of  accurately  gauging  our  strength,  the  more 
sanguine  of  us'  thought  they  would  hesitate  to  attack,  and  that, 
even  if  they  did  attack,  we  were  in  a  position  to  give  them 
a  hearty  Irish  welcome.  Meanwhile  the  details  of  the  fight  were 
eagerly  recounted. 

It  appeared  that  the  enemy,  who  were  chiefly  composed  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Irish  Brigade  under  the  command  of 
Field-Cornet  Conroy,  a  man  of  conspicuous  bravery  and  generosity, 
had  strongly  entrenched  themselves  on  the  hills  known  as  Rooi 
Kopjes,  and  had  been  waiting  for  us  (as  we  subsequently 
ascertained)  for  at  least  two  days. 

When  A  .troop  came  into  range  a  perfect  tornado  of  bullets 
greeted  them,  and  six  men  fell,  wounded  and  dying,  from  their 
saddles.  The  remainder  dismounted  and  took  such  cover  as  they 
could  find,  this  being  at  the  best  very  poor.  The  officer  of  the 
troop,  who  was  badly  wounded  in  the  chest,  fearing  that  his  men 
would  be  annihilated,  sent  an  orderly  for  B  troop  and,  as  I  have 
already  related,  the^latter  received  a  very  warm  reception. 

It  transpired  afterwards,  indeed,  that  of  the  52  men  engaged 
on  the  kopje  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  ten  were  killed 
outright  and  twenty-four  wounded,  five  of  whom  died  subsequently. 
Major  Paris  stated  in  a  valedictory  address,  which  he  delivered 
to  us  later  on,  that  we  had  lost  more  men  in  proportion  to  the 
number  engaged  than  any  unit  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
But  for  the  Fusiliers,  the  convoy  would  no  doubt  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who,  pressed  by  hunger  and  want, 
were  determined  to  capture  it.  Our  stand  enabled  the  infantry 
to  take  up  a  position  and,  certainly,  the  tune  they  played  must 
have  induced  the  enemy  to  dance.  Great  as  was  our  loss,  theirs 
was  greater,  both  in  -killed  and  wounded,  and  on  that  smiling, 
sunny  evening  many  brave  men  went  down  to  Hades. 

When  the  morning  broke,  the  scene  on  the  hill  was  simply 
ghastly.  One  man  was  found  with  his  head  literally  blown  to 
pieces.  In  his  hand  he  held,  though  still  in  death,  the  packet  of 
surgical  bandages  supplied  for  use  on  the  field.  Another  young 
fellow,  mortally  wounded,  had  time,  before  death  claimed  him,  to 
indite  in  letters  verily  of  blood  a  loving  and  pathetic  message  to 
his  mother.    Needless  to  say  it  was  faithfully  delivered. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  to  know 
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that  at  least  four  members,  past  or  present,  of  the  Dublin  Post 
Office  were  engaged  on  that  occasion  and  shared  its  risks  and  its 
penalties.  Of  the  four,  two  were  killed  ;  one  lost  his  left  arm,  and 
the  fourth  man,  by  the  mercy  of  God  (which  nobody  has  greater 
reason  to  recognise  than  the  writer)  escaped  without  injur)'. 

The  bodies  of  the  ten  men  who  were  killed  on  the  spot  were 
recovered  in  the  morning  and  duly  interred  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
in  separate  graves.  For  purposes  of  future  identification  their  names 
were  enclosed  in  bottles,  which  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  their 
respective  resting  places. 

A  temporary  hospital  was  improvised  for  the  wounded,  with 
necessarily  limited  accommodation  ;  they  were  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  and  the  rest  of  us  proceeded  on  our  march  to  Griqua- 
town,  with  hearts  heavy  but  triumphant. 

Herbert  Sands. 

G.P.O.,  Dublin. 


Thf.  Civil  Servant  of  the  20T11  CENTURY. 

(Front  a  sl'ttch  ntadt  in  the  A. CP.  bp  C.d'.CJ 
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Queen  Elizabeth's  Posts. 

N  his  History  of  the  Post  Office  Mr.  Joyce  says  (p.  4), 
"  for  the  regulation  of  the  posts,  the  earliest  instructions 
of  which  we  have  any  record  were  issued  by  Queen 
Elizabeth."  He  does  not  give  any  authority  for  this 
statement,  and  perhaps  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  do  so, 
but  I  have  found  at  the  Record  Office  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
to  which,  1  think,  Mr.  Joyce  refers.  They  are  contained  in 
a  parchment  covered  book  marked  "  Matters  of  State  and  force 
of  the  kingdom  "  which  seems  to  have  been  compiled  in  or  about 
the  year  1575.  The  matters  of  State  include  lists  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  several  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
the  names  of  the  bishops  and  deans  of  Cathedrals  with  their 
respective  incomes,  and  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  information 
which  does  not  concern  my  present  purpose.  The  regulations  are 
headed  "  Orders  appointed  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty 
to  be  generally  observed  by  her  Highness's  posts  throughout  the 
realm,"  and  the  orders  occupy  more  than  five  somewhat  closely 
written  foolscap  pages.  Mr.  Joyce's  summary  of  the  orders  tells  us 
that  "  every  post  was  to  keep  and  have  constantly  ready  two  horses  at 
least  with  suitable  furniture.  He  was  to  have  at  least  two  bags  of 
leather  well  lined  with  baize  or  cotton,  and  a  horn  to  blow  as  oft  as 
he  meets  company,  or  four  times  in  every  mile.  He  was  after 
receiving  a  packet  to  start  within  fifteen  minutes,  and  to  run  (ride)  in 
summer  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour  and  in  winter  at  the  rate 
of  five.  The  address  of  the  packet  and  the  day  and  the  hour  at 
which  he  received  it  were  to  be  carefully  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  the  purpose.  But  the  packets  which  were  thus  to  be  treated  were 
only  such  as  should  be  on  the  Queen's  affairs,  or  the  affairs  of  State. 
All  others  are  to  pass  as  by-letters."' 

To  this  summary  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  a  large  fair  book  was 
to  be  kept  for  the  entry  of  the  names  of  all  persons  travelling  post, 
and  those  who  served  the  post  were  empowered  if  their  own  horses 
were  out  to  take  up  more,  paying  to  the  party  whose  horse  was  taken 
as  much  as  the  postmaster  (if  I  may  anticipate  the  use  of  the  word) 
would  receive  for  a  horse  of  his  own.  In  London  the  postmaster  was 
to  keep  six  horses  as  directed  by  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  made 
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in  January,  1573,  and  by  another  order  postmasters  were  forbidden  to 
supply  horses,  except  upon  commission  from  her  Majesty,  her 
<  ouncil  or  the  Master  of  the  Posts.  The  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council 
contain  several  entries  of  the  issue  of  such  commissions. 

In  addition  to  the  orders  the  book  contains  lists  of  the  posts 
between  Berwick  and  the  Court,  the  names  of  the  posts  coming  out 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  posts  from  London  to  Dover.  These  lists  are 
a>«  follows : — 

The  names  of  all  the  towns  where  the  posts  are  between  Berwick 


and  the  Court : — ■ 

Northumberland    Berwick  Nottingham  Newark 

Belford  Lincoln  Grantham 
Alnwick  Bytham 
Morpeth  Stamford 

I  he  Bishopric       Newcastle  Huntingdon  Stilton 
(/.<•.,  Durham)    Durham  Huntingdon 
1  Arlington  Caxton 

Vorks.  Northallerton  Hertford  Royston 

Boroughbridge  Ware 

Wetherby  Middlesex  Walthani 

Ferrybridge  Berks.  London 
1  >oncaster  Hounslow 

Nottingham  Scrooby  Windsor 

Tuxford 


The  names  of  the  Post  Towns  coming  out  of  Ireland  with  the 


number  of  miles  distant  from  each  other : — 

Miles. 

Imprimis  from  Holyhead  to  Beaumaris        ...        ...  24 

Beaumaris  to  Conway  ...        ...  13 

Conway  to  Denbigh  ...        ...        ...  22 

Denbigh  to  Westchester       ...        ...  12 

Westchester  to  Nantwich      ...        ...  14 

Xantwich  to  Stone    ...        ...        ...  16 

Stone  to  Lichfield      ...        ...        ...  16 

Lichfield  to  Coventry   20 

Coventry  to  Daventry  ...        ...  14 

Daventry  to  Stony  Stratford   16 

Stony  Stratford  to  Dunstable  ...  16 

Dunstable  to  St.  Albans    10 

St.  Albans  to  Barnet   10 

Barnet  to  London    10 
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Miles. 

I  2 
12 

•  •  •       ■  •  ■  8 

•  •  •  12 

•  ••  - .  •  12 

56 

I  have  modernised  the  spelling  but  I  have  not  amended  some 
geographical  errors  in  the  first  list.  The  distances  in  the  second  and 
third  lists  are  in  many  cases  understated.  Mr.  Joyce  has  something 
to  say  about  Post  Office  mileage  in  Chapter  X.  of  his  History. 

There  had  already  been  established  posts  to  Exeter,  Portsmouth, 
and  York  by  orders  of  the  Council.  The  post  to  York  had 
presumably  been  a  branch  post  from  some  town  on  the  Berwick  road. 
The  Portsmouth  post  was  set  up  by  an  order  of  the  Council  of 
January,  1557,  and  left  the  Exeter  road  at  Bagshot.  In  April,  1558, 
the  Council  directed  the  Master  of  the  Posts  to  send  it  for  greater 
expedition  by  way  of  Guildford  and  Petersfield.  As  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Exeter  or  Portsmouth  posts  in  the  lists  printed  above, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  they  had  been  withdrawn  at  the  time  the  lists 
were  compiled. 

J.  A.  J.  HOUSDKN. 


Posts  from  London  to  Dover  : — 

From  London  to  Dartford   

Dartford  to  Rochester  ... 
Rochester  to  Sittingbourne 
Sittingbourne  to  Canterbury  .. 
Canterbury  to  Dover  ... 
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Are  Places  really  Indifferent? 

[We  have  been  asked  to  publish  the  following  correspondence.] 

13th  October,  1902. 

To  the  Editor,  St.  Martin s-U-G rand. 

Sir, — Some  little  while  ago  I  attended  a  lecture  at  a  Socialist 
club  on  '*  The  Way  Out."  The  members  of  that  club  hold,  I  suppose, 
that  Socialism  is  the  way  out,  and  I  presumed  that  the  lecturer  would 
be  like  a  preacher,  and  tell  the  audience  what  it  already  knew. 

I  was  there  because  I  had  been  charmed  with  a  book  of  the 
lecturer's,  and  I  wished  to  know  whether  he  fitted  his  book,  whether  I 
should  be  charmed  with  his  j>ersonality.  I  was  charmed.  In  half- 
an-hour  I  was  a  Socialist.  I  only  desired  the  lecture  to  end  in  order 
that  I  might  sign  the  Covenant.  The  end  came,  and  up  rose  a  clear- 
headed, cold-blooded  critic,  who  said  :  "  Our  friend  Belloc  has  given 
us  a  very  good  lecture,  but  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  his  way 
out  is  frankly  anarchistic."    It  was  so,  and  I  had  not  known  it. 

So  with  the  essay  of  your  contributor,  Mr.  Edward  Bennett,  on 
"The  Indifference  of  Places/'  I  am  charmed  with  their  indifference 
until  I  remember  the  places.  I  know  the  Sevenoaks  district  fairly 
well,  and  I  go  there  precisely  because  it  is  not  indifferent.  So  does 
Mr.  Bennett.  Is  he  smiling,  like  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  at  the  trick 
he  has  played?  Or  is  his  name  indeed  Balaam?  Does  he  really 
wish  to  defend  his  title  ?  I  am  not  sure.  I  look  at  the  essay  again. 
"You  think  you  know  a  |>erson  through  and  through,  but  you 
accompany  him  or  her  to  some  new  scene  ....  and  quite  a 
rush  of  undiscovered  thought  and  feeling  is  let  loose.  And  there  arc 
some  reserved  and  diffident  natures  which  only  reveal  themselves  in 
this  way."  That  is  not  to  prove  that  the  scene  is  indifferent.  But  it 
is  the  jiersons  you  are  interested  in  ?  Very  well  :  try  Bethnal  Green 
instead  of  Ightham  Mote  and  the  country  thereby.  I«et  E.  B.  walk 
his  reserved  and  diffident  natures  round  and  round  a  gas  works. 
That  will  not  open  the  soul  of  Angelina  like  the  subtle  influence  of 
the  pines.  He  himself  confesses  that  even  Battersea  Fark  cannot  do 
that.  On  a  hill-top  Angelina  is  voluble.  Give  her  a  distant  view 
and  she  is  very  voluble.  E.  B.  himself,  on  a  hill  and  with  a  view, 
desires  to  sing  the  Venite  or  Jubilate  Deo  out  of  sheer  delight.  His 
other  companions  are  variously  affected. 
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Is  this  to  speak  to  the  text,  Mr.  Editor? 

The  same  companions,  on  the  same  day,  set  to  walk  the  same  number 
of  hours  in  Hoxton,  would  be  unutterably  wretched.  In  some  places 
we  are  uplifted,  in  some  we  are  cast  down,  irrespective  of  companions. 
The  place  is  never  indifferent.  1  know  a  man  who  found  Venice  dull 
■and  commonplace,  and  who  hastened  home  to  Yarmouth.  Neither 
place  was  indifferent  to  him,  but  he  did  love  Yarmouth,  in  the  season. 
His  spirit  went  out  to  meet  the  spirit  of  Yarmouth  sands.  There,  in 
the  season,  he  said,  was  life.  There  they  spoke  English,  the  speeeh 
that  goes  ringing  round  the  world.  I  have  heard  of  another 
traveller,  a  robust  lady,  who  once  spent  three  days  in  France,  and 
then  hurried  back  to  Old  England  for  a  beefsteak  and  a  glass  of  beer. 
Even  in  her  case,  although  nourishment  appears  to  have  been  all  in 
all,  places  were  probably  not  indifferent.  Still,  I  don't  know  the 
lady. 

1  am  with  Hazlitt.  "  One  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  is 
going  a  journey."  Not  with  the  beefsteak  spirit,  not  with  the 
Yarmouth  sands  spirit,  but  with  the  spirit  that  loves  the  earth,  and 
sea.  and  sky ;  with  the  spirit  that  aspires  to  climb  mountains,  that 
dwells  lovingly  on  the  beauty  of  a  ])etal,  and  is  intoxicated  with  the 
splendour  of  a  June  meadow,  that  desires  to  see  and  know  the  works 
of  great  men  and  great  nations,  that  is  curious  of  all  peoples  and 
languages,  that  asks  permission,  leaving  this  world,  to  visit  the  stars. 

Take  such  a  spirit  along  from  Salerno  by  Amalfi,  and  so  over  the 
hills  into  Sorrento.  And  let  it  be  dark  when  he  drives  under  the 
pergolas  to  the  unknown  inn.  Rouse  him  early  in  the  morning  (he  is 
liable  to  overtire  himself),  lead  him  down  the  dewy  garden,  push 
aside  the  bushes,  and  leave  him  with  the  Hay  of  Naples.  I  assure 
you,  sir,  he  is  not  unmoved. 

Such  a  spirit  is  not  travelling  to  run  away  from  himself,  like  the 
Emersonian  traveller.  He  is  fairly  happy,  thank  you.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  unhappy  Emersonian  discovered  on  his  first  journey  the 
indifference  of  places.  He  was  determined  to  be  miserable.  But  is 
E.  H.  such  a  traveller?  Did  he  make  the  astounding  discovery  on  his 
first  journey?  I  cannot  think  so.  We  are  not  all  endowed  with 
feelings  of  the  same  intensity,  we  are  none  of  us  Ruskins,  but  is  the 
first  sight  of  the  eternal  snow  of  the  Alps  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
any  of  us?  What,  to  be  taken  out  of  England  one  day  and  to  open 
our  eyes  at  Lucerne  the  next,  and  to  say  sadly  that  the  place  is 
indifferent  to  us,  even  now  it  is  "lovely"  Lucerne!  We  should  not 
have  the  heart  to  say  it.   How  could  we  sit  on  the  topmost  tier  of  the 
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amphitheatre  at  Verona,  or  walk  along  the  Hdrnli  to  the  Matterhorn 
hut,  or  see  the  sunrise  from  the  summit  of  Etna,  or  wander  in  the 
mosque  at  Cordova  or  the  monastery  of  St.  Mark's  at  Florence,  or 
look  ujxrn  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  and  say  the  place  is  indifferent  to 
us  ?   We  could  not  do  it. 

Except  Emerson,  you  say.  He  says  he  is  not  a  good  traveller  though. 
Consequently  44 1  am  not  much  of  an  advocate  for  travelling  .  .  . 
For  the  most  part,  only  the  light  characters  travel."  Well,  there  we 
have  it,  we  travellers,  right  in  the  eye.  He  himself  has  said,  '*  to  believe 
that  what  is  true  for  you  ...  is  true  for  all  men  —  that  is  genius.*' 
Genius  speaks,  then  :  only  the  light  characters  travel.  "  The  stuff  of 
all  countries  is  just  the  same.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  country 
where  they  do  not  scald  milk  pans,  and  swaddle  the  infants,  and  burn 
the  brushwood,  and  broil  the  fish  ?  What  is  true  anywhere  is  true  every- 
where/' This  is  the  very  genius  of  |)erversity.  He  cannot  play  the 
game,  therefore  the  players  are  vicious  and  the  game  is  futile.  He  is 
a  stay-at-home.  He  would  not  have  you  prune  vines,  nor  weed,  nor 
go  into  society  of  any  kind,  nor  read  very  much.  "  A  brave  scholar  *' 
should  shun  these  things  like  gambling.  You  are  to  shut  yourself  up 
and  think.  This  is  what  happens  when  you  do  go  out  to  take  the  air : 
"The  greatest  delight  which  the  fields  and  woods  minister  is  the 
suggestion  of  an  occult  relation  between  man  and  the  vegetable." — 
*'  When  I  behold  a  rich  landscape  it  is  less  to  my  pur|>ose  to  recite 
correctly  the  order  and  superi>osition  of  the  strata,  than  to  know  why 
all  thought  of  multitude  is  lost  in  the  tranquil  sense  of  unity."  If  one 
gets  tired  of  this,  then  "  turn  the  eyes  upside  down,  by  looking  at  the 
landscape  through  your  legs,  and  how  agreeable  is  the  picture  ! "  Sir, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  swear  I  have  not  invented  the  last  quotation.  It  is 
from  an  essay  on  Idealism. 

These  things  are  not  exactly  quaint,  are  they?  They  do  not 
attract  as  quaintness  does.  They  just  show  that  there  are  "certain 
chords  in  Emerson  that  did  not  vibrate  at  all/'  Hear  him  on  Nature. 
"  All  things  are  moral  .  .  .  every  animal  function,  from  the 
s)>onge  up  to  Hercules,  shall  hint  or  thunder  to  men  the  laws  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  echo  the  Ten  Commandments/'  However,  44  A  noble 
doubt  ])crpetually  suggests  itself  .  .  .  whether  Nature  outwardly 
exists."  We  know  that  doubt.  It  comes  from  playing  too  much  with 
metaphysics.  It  comes  to  men  who  live  in  parlours  and  think  too 
intently,  to  men  whose  blood  is  poor.  It  can  be  dissipated  by  horse 
exercise,  I  understand.  44  How  calmly  and  genially,"  as  he  says,  44  the 
mind  apprehends  one  after  another  the  laws  of  physics  1 "  For 
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" apprehends  one  after  another"  read  "would  apprehend  some  of. 
How  exquisitely  beautiful  Addle  Hill  would  apjiear,  viewed  through 
one's  legs  ! 

Emerson  is  not  a  guide  to  be  followed  blindly.  He,  like  other 
men,  can  bemuse  himself  with  words.  Sometimes  he  can  touch  us 
with  words  of  infinite  truth  and  beauty.  Sometimes,  often,  his  words 
are  neither  apt  nor  beautiful.  He  abounds  in  the  platitudes  of  the 
preacher.  He  dogmatises  like  any  schoolmaster.  Occasionally  he 
tells  untruths,  as  when  he  says,  "  Our  first  journey  discovers  to  us  the 
indifference  of  places."  We  have  other  and  better  guides  than  he  to 
follow  when  the  question  is  one  of  taste,  of  love,  of  friendship,  of 
beauty,  of  common  sense,  of  Greece  or  Rome,  of  Montaigne  or 
Shakespeare,  of  anything  but  Emerson  and  the  American  Scholar. 

And  I  loved  him  once.  No  one  knows  better  than  I  how  unfairly 
I  have  here  quoted  him.  I  revered  him  as  a  wise,  Ciod-fearing  father. 
But  now  I  have  left  his  house  I  have  forgotten  all  he  did  for  mer 
and  only  remember  the  words  with  which  he  drove  me  out. 

And  so  I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  very  sorrowfully, 

W.  F.  Shannon. 

P.S. — Do  you  know  your  contributor?  Do  you  think  he'll  mind 
these  wild  words?  I  think  if  "he  is  a  Transcendentalist  he  will  pass 
them  by  as  gross,  earthly,  and  therefore  not -to-be-considered  words. 
They  will  not  affect  him.  But  if  he  should  be  an  ordinary  jierson  he 
might  become  angry  at  my  lack  of  sympathy.  Dear  Mr.  Editor, 
assure  him  of  my  love. 

l\ P.S.— Besides,  he  began  it. 

14th  Oetol>er,  1902. 

Mr.  Bennett, 

Please  furnish  a  written  explanation  of  your  conduct.  You 
would  appear  to  have  let  us  in  as  usual. 

The  Editor. 
17th  October,  1902. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — No :  it  was  not  my  intention  to  dispute  the  obvious.  I 
discovered  a  phrase  which  took  my  fancy  and  I  felt  it  must  be  true. 
The  absolute  indifference  of  places  does  not  exist  even  in  a  blind 
man's  experience,  but  their  comparative  indifference  is  surely  obvious 
to  most  of  us.  And  in  writing  my  article  I  was  only  indulging  in  a 
pleasant  fancy  that  places  draw  out  personalities,  perhaps,  but  seldom 
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or  never  possess  the  individual  to  the  extent  of  becoming  one  with  or 
master  of  his  character.  "  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart 
from  him."  No,  not  even  on  the  Jungfrau  or  on  the  road  from 
Salerno  by  Amalfi.  He  only  finds  there  fresh  material  on  which  to 
work  his  foolishness. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  accept  Mr.  Shannon's  challenge,  and 
taking  him  as  the  type  of  "  a  reserved  and  diffident  nature/'  I  walk 
//////  "  round  and  round  the  gas  works."  I  take  as  another  companion 
some  unreserved  and  extremely  plain  spoken  individual  who  has  not 
what  we  call  "nice  feelings."  How  will  the  walk  affect  these  two 
characters  ?  Will  the  gas  works  make  the  same  appeal  to  both  ? 
Mr.  Shannon  will  go  round  and  round,  and  not  once  lose  his  urbanity, 
his  eagerness  to  see  the  beautiful  in  everything,  his  faith  in  me  as  a 
man  of  taste,  his  anxiety  to  impute  good  motives  to  me ;  and  he  will 
bear  himself  all  the  time  as  one  who,  if  he  cannot  at  once  detect  any 
divine  message  in  the  gas  works,  will  assume  that  the  trip  "  round 
and  round  "  is  intended  to  serve  some  wise  and  mysterious  purpose. 
The  other  man  will  use  gaseous  language,  will  throw  things  about, 
and  will  impute  horrible  motives  to  me.  The  appeal  the  gas  works 
makes  to  these  two  personalities  is  only  in  the  form  of  a  manifesta- 
tion on  their  part  of  their  particular  temperaments  ;  it  has  no  message 
of  its  own  to  these  men  ;  it  has  no  power  to  turn  them  into  gods  or 
devils.  And  I,  their  host,  become  so  interested  in  the  different 
manifestations  of  character  in  my  two  companions,  that  I  forget 
the  gas  works  altogether.  I  am  indifferent  to  the  place  compared 
with  the  interest  I  feel  in  the  human  personalities  at  my  side.  And 
here  lies  the  explanation  why  I  go  round  and  round.  It  is  due  to 
sheer  absent-mindedness :  the  place  has  become  so  indifferent  to  me. 
**  The  learned  Smelfungus  travelled  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  from 
Pans  to  Rome,  and  so  on  ;  but  he  set  out  with  the  spleen  and 
jaundice,  and  every  object  he  passed  by  was  discoloured  or  distorted. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  them,  but  'twas  nothing  but  the  account  of 
his  miserable  feelings."  So  wrote  the  Rev.  I^aurencc  Sterne,  who 
himself  made  a  very  memorable  sentimental  journey,  in  which  the 
places  he  visited  were  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Mr.  Shannon, 
in  his  turn,  has  travelled  from  Salerno  by  Amalfi ;  he  has  sat 
on  the  topmost  tier  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona ;  he  has  walked 
along  the  Hornli  to  the  Matterhorn  hut ;  he  has  seen  the  sunrise 
from  the  top  of  Etna  ;  he  has  wandered  in  the  mosque  at  Cordova, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Florence,  and  he  has  looked  upon 
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the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  He,  too,  writes  not  on  account  of  tlumr 
but  of  his  own  happy  optimistic  feelings.  He  had  these  before 
starting ;  they  went  with  him  ;  he  comes  back  with  them  ;  if  on  the 
other  hand  the  places  had  made  him  permanently  miserable,  I  could 
have  believed  his  creed. 

Like  Hazlett  and  Mr.  Shannon,  I  also  think  that  one  of  the 
pleasantest  things  in  the  world  is  "  going  a  journey,"  but  it  is 
"  the  going v  that  is  the  pleasantest,  because  of  its  opportunity  for 
companionship :  the  mere  arriving  when  you  are  called  upon  to  see 
or  to  do  the  places  is  something  like  work  which  has  to  be  got 
through  from  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  the  company  on  the  road  whom 
I  put  on  my  knapsack  in  order  to  meet.  If  I  go  alone  the  awful 
indifference  of  the  places  I  visit  depresses  rather  than  elevates  my 
soul.  They  convey  no  message  to  my  lonely  spirit ;  they  only  awaken 
and  stir  into  restless  action  my  own  self-consciousness.  Like  a  child 
in  the  dark  I  want  to  hold  somebody's  hand  when  I  take  my  walk* 
in  an  indifferent  universe.  Have  I  made  myself  clear?  Dear  Mr- 
Editor,  do  you  think  Mr.  Shannon  will  mind  if  I  say  I  detect  in  him 
that  sjxicies  of  fallacious  optimism  which  is  produced  by  the  glow  of 
good  health  and  youth?  To  jxwsess  either  is  to  be  blind  to  the 
deep  things  of  the  spirit ;  to  possess  both  is  to  be  out  of  sympathy 
with  wise  and  thoughtful  men  of  all  ages,  who  have  usually  been 
dyspeptic  and  miserable. 

It  is  painful  to  see  a  bright  and  intelligent  youth  such  as 
Mr.  Shannon  is,  abjuring  Emerson,  his  old  master.  But  he  cannot 
stoj)  in  this  condition.  I  once  worshiped  Emerson,  and  then  also  I 
turned  and  rent  him.  An  iconoclastic  mood  is,  however,  only 
temporary,  and  now  and  then  the  fancy  takes  me  to  have  a  bout  with 
an  old  enthusiasm.  The  winter  firelight  often  wakens  in  me  the 
memories  of  old  days  when  I  sat  reverently  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
rhetoricians  of  literature.  When  I  take  from  my  shelf  the  long 
despised  master,  and  read  him  in  the  light  of  a  riper  experience,  how 
unjust  I  feel  I  have  been.  Both  my  early  impressions  were  wrong. 
I  worshipped  Emerson  as  a  rhetorician,  and  afterwards  I  denounced 
him  as  a  windbag,  and  I  skied  him  on  my  library  shelves.  But  there 
is  "  stuff''  that  endures  in  Emerson,  and  he  has  magnificent 
quotations.  "  His  words  arc,"'  as  Mr.  Shannon  says,  "  often  neither 
apt  nor  beautiful :  he  abounds  in  the  platitudes  of  the  preacher.  He 
dogmatises  like  any  schoolmaster.  Occasionally  he  tells  untruths." 
Yes,  I  endorse  all  this,  but  how  comforting  I  often  find  is  platitude 
when  one  is  wearied  of  the  parodoxes  of  the  young  writers  of  the 
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twentieth  century :  how  refreshing  is  dogmatism  to  the  man  who  is 
bored  to  death  with  trying  to  look  all  round  subjects.  And  to  tell 
untruths  only  occasionally!  Oh!  Mr.  Editor!  what  an  ideal  for 
Mr.  Shannon,  for  you  and  for  me! 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Edward  Bennett. 

I'.S. — I  did' tit  begin  the  discussion.  It  began  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.    It  |»artly  explains  the  Fall  of  Man. 

1 8th  October,  1902. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

For  his  remarks. 

The  Editor. 
21st  October,  1902. 

Ikrar  Mr.  EDITOR, 

I  admit  to  youth,  and,  when  I  am  in  a  nice  place,  in  sunshine,  to 
optimism.  It  has  not  been  always  so  with  me.  I  have  been  even 
younger  than  I  am,  and  a  black  pessimist  in  all  places  and  in  all 
weathers.  It  was  just  after  I  had  been  beaten  back  from  youth's 
attempted  escalade  of  Heaven,  and  I  entertained  great  scorn  of  my 
five  senses  and  this  miserable  little  speck  of  dust,  the  Earth.  The 
thoughtful  dysi>eptics  had  brought  me  to  this  unhappy  state.  I  had 
imagined  that  they  knew  The  Secret,  and  had  searched,  with  them, 
into  the  deep  things  of  the  spirit,  and  had  soared,  with  them, 
abstractedly  amongst  the  stars,  until  my  brain  clogged  and  my  eyes 
grew  dim  (so  that  I  am  confused  and  short-sighted  to  this  day). 
And  all  the  result  I  had  was  to  be  doubtful  whether  I  was  I. 

Whereupon  I  left  the  coni|>any  of  those  men,  and  walked  out 
into  the  fields,  sullen  and  (jcrplcxed.  And  there  I  sat  me  down,  and 
«:ursed  the  day  when  I  had  first  desired  to  comprehend  the  Incom- 
prehensible. And  whether  it  was  that  that  relieved  me,  or  that  the 
sweet  spring  air  entered  into  my  blood,  or  the  larks  song  charmed 
away  my  madness,  or  whether  God  Himself  sj>oke  to  me,  I  know  not, 
but  it  was  revealed  to  me,  then  and  there,  that  a  knowledge  of  fir>t 
causes  was  not  n  ecessary  if  I  would  enjoy  the  air  and  the  sun  and  the 
^"nv;,  and  the  flowers  that  opened  at  my  feet  ;  and  that  the  1  >ay  of 
Judgment  itself  need  not  prevent  me  from  feeling  the  joy  of  life  in 
that  meadow  and  in  that  hour.  It  was  revealed  to  me  that  the  world 
]'*>k.>  fairer  from  a  spring  meadow  than  from  the  far-off  throne  of 
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God.  That  the  place,  the  point  of  view,  is  everything.  Since  when 
I  have  frequented  meadows  and  neglected  metaphysics. 

But  if  I  had  walked  round  gasworks  instead  of  in  the  fields  that 
revelation  would  never  have  been  made  to  me.  Ugly  questions 
would  have  arisen.  Gasworks,  sir,  are  proper  to  the  seventh  circle  of 
Hell.  And  although  I  can  easily  imagine  the  spectral  Bennett  goading 
me  round  and  round  them  there,  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  corporeal 
Bennett  enticing  me  round  them  here,  as  he  assumes  to  do.  Such 
works  do  have  the  power  to  turn  men  into  devils.  Not  all  men,  of 
course:  not  Emerson  nor  Mr.  Bennett,  for  example — they  are  not 
subject  to  enchantment ;  grant  the  one  his  thoughts  and  the  other 
his  friends  and  it's  all  one  to  them  whether  they  are  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  gasometer,  on  the  coke-heap,  or  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 

So  they  say.  But  I  suspect,  sir,  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  only  fighting 
for  a  phrase,  and  for  a  phrase  which  he  has  wrested  from  its 
Emersonian  ]x>sition  in  an  essay  on  the  importance  of  not  caring  a 

d  n  for  other  people  into  a  heading  for  an  essay  on  the  supreme 

importance  of  other  people.  Well,  to  live  is  to  go  on  warfare ;  I  fight 
the  phrase  whichever  way  it's  used  ;  it  is  reminiscent  of  that  "  station 
in  life."  Not  but  what  I  think  it  stands  condemned  by  Mr.  Bennett 
himself,  even  in  his  defence  of  it.  u  If  I  go  alone,"  says  he,  "  the 
awful  indifference  of  the  places  I  visit  depresses  rather  than  elevates 
my  soul."  What  happens  in  company  ?  The  action  is  not  the  same. 
The  places  are  not  indifferent  in  either  case.  It's  the  going  alone, 
however,  that  really  depresses  Mr.  Bennett,  although  he  says  it's  the 
indifference.  He  prefers  to  travel  with  friends.  So  do  I.  But  he 
wouldn't  give  anything  for  travel  without  friends.  There  I  am  not 
with  him.  Without  them  I  should  perchance  not  be  so  happy  at  my 
happiest,  and  I  should  certainly  be  more  depressed  at  my  depressedest, 
but  Italy  would  still  be  Italy,  Spain  would  still  be  Spain,  alone  or  with 
a  hundred  friends.  Alone,  the  key  might  be  lower,  or  it  might  be 
higher.  For  Mr.  Bennett,  alone,  there  would  be  no  tune  at  all. 
Emerson  would  prefer  to  be  alone,  but  in  either  case  he  has  no  ear. 

Very  well  then,  we  have  different  temperaments  and  capacities, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  quarrel  about  that.  And  what  Mr.  Bennett 
says,  or  what  I  say,  will  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  or,  more 
probably,  for  less  than  it  is  worth.  But  with  Emerson  we  cannot  be 
so  sure  of  this.  He  rides  such  a  high  horse,  and  flings  his  largess 
of  dogmas  on  this  side  and  on  that  with  such  kingly  airs  that  they 
are  taken  for  more  than  they  are  worth.  They  bear  his  image  and 
superscription :   it   is   enough.     Infallibility  and    universality  are 
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stamped  upon  them  :  go  to,  they  will  pass.  So  we  do  not  ring  them. 
But  no  amount  of  casuistry  shall  j)ersuade  me  that  the  phrase  "  Our 
first  journey  discovers  to  us  the  indifference  of  places  "  is  of  fine  gold. 
It  does  not  come  from  the  Royal  Mint.  I  detect  in  it  the  base 
metal  of  that  coiner  Smelfungus. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  I  would  respectfully  submit 

(1)  That  places  are  not  indifferent. 

(2)  That,  if  they  are,  Emerson  is  not  the  man  to  tell  us  so. 

Ulysses  is  the  man,  or  Sir  Richard  Burton,  or  some 
great  wanderer,  "  expert  of  the  world." 

(3)  That  Mr.  Bennett  does  not  believe  places  are  indifferent. 

(4)  That  if  he  said  so,  he  didn't  mean  it,  for  (he  will  not 

dispute  the  obvious) 

(5)  Hell  is  not  Heaven,  even  with  jolly  companions. 

And  I  beg  to  remain,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

The  Sentimental  Traveller.  (W.F.S.) 

P.S. — "  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose,"  and  yet 
they  cried  a  little  on  leaving  the  Garden. 

P. P.S. — As  to  the  "travelling"  being  the  best  part  of  travel,  for 
me  the  magic  carpet  and  week  ends  at  Bagdad  ! 


22  nd  October,  1902. 

Mr.  Bennett, 

This  correspondence  must  now  cease.  What  is  it  all  about? 
Please  see  me. 

The  Editor. 


E 
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Modern  Spiritualism.  A  History  and  a  Criticism  by  Frank 
Podmore,  author  of  "  Studies  in  Psychical  Research."  In  two 
volumes.    Methuen  &  Co.,  36,  Essex  Street,  W.C.    Price  21/-. 

It  is  four  years  since  Mr.  Podmore  published  his  work  Studies  in 
Psychical  Research,  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  scientific  criticism  so 
many  of  the  problems  which  are  associated  with  the  mysterious 
borderland  of  the  senses.  It  was  our  pleasing  duty  then  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  clear  and  thorough  manner  in  which  he  had  dealt  with 
his  subject,  and  on  the  impartial  spirit  which  had  inspired  his 
enquiries.  The  publication  of  such  a  work  seemed  to  us  likely  to 
prove  a  very  death  blow  to  many  of  the  forms  of  spiritualism  and 
mysticism  which  flourished  among  us.  That  it  has  not  done  so  is 
sufficiently  plain  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  thought  of  the 
time,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  For  the  court  to  which 
Mr.  Podmore  appeals  has  not  the  confidence  of  the  defendants  whom 
he  is  anxious  to  convict.  He  presents  in  himself  the  unusual  sj)ectacle 
of  a  man  eager  to  know  about  and  deeply  interested  in  pyschological 
phenomena,  yet  animated  by  a  determination  to  approach  them  with 
the  methods  of  exact  science.  And  yet  the  whole  movement  towards 
mysticism  which  is  running  strongly  at  the  present  day  is  part  of  that 
inevitable  reaction  against  the  dogmatism  of  exact  science  that  from 
i860  to  1880  or  thereabouts  influenced  so  strongly  the  mind  of  Europe, 
and  in  this  country  was  represented  by  such  men  as  Tyndall  and  Huxley. 
These  men  had  their  day :  we  sat  at  their  feet  and  listened  until  "  the 
Creation  of  a  World  was  little  more  mysterious  than  the  cooking  of  a 
dumpling."  But  they  left  untouched  "  the  question,  How  the  apples 
were  got  in"  or  if  they  applied  themselves  to  this  problem  at  all  they 
put  us  off  with  a  phrase  such  as  that  enunciated  by  Professor  Tyndall 
in  the  celebrated  Belfast  address,  that  in  matter  lies  all  the  potency  of 
life.  The  influence  that  this  teaching  undoubtedly  exercised  has  to  a 
large  extent  passed  away :  it  did  not  satisfy  that  type  of  mind  which  is 
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troubled  with  what  Max  Miiller  called  "  the  perception  of  the  infinite,"' 
and  there  is  a  growing  weariness  of  and  rebellion  against  the  inductive 
method.  But  Mr.  Podmore  still  holds  high  the  discredited  flag,  and 
in  two  volumes  full  of  painstaking  research  and  clear  pitiless  analysis, 
he  tells  us  the  story  of  modern  spiritualism.  To  him  it  appears  largely 
to  be  a  record  of  conscious  and  unconscious  fraud,  and  the  unreliability 
of  human  testimony  on  subjects  of  this  nature  is  ruthlessly  exposed  by 
him.  He  takes  us  back  to  the  early  days  of  spiritualistic  marvels,  to 
the  belief  in  witchcraft,  the  pscyhic  wonders  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  rise  and  development  of  the  great  American 
movement,  and  he  cross-examines  the  witnesses  with  all  the  acumen 
of  a  leader  at  the  Bar.  The  historical  basis  of  the  movement  seems 
to  crumble  away  as  he  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  and  shows  us  how 
this  story  grew,  how  this  was  manipulated,  and  how  that  was  manu- 
factured. Perhaps  the  family  likeness  that  these  stories  have  to  one 
another  in  every  age  is  the  most  instructive  lesson  that  he  draws  from 
his  facts.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  from  the  method  which  he  adopts 
that  this  very  similarity  is  due  to  the  universality  of  that  perception  of 
the  infinite,  that  consciousness  of  a  spiritual  world  beyond  the  senses, 
which  leads  men  and  women  eagerly  to  listen  to  any  exj)erience  or 
recorded  miracle  which  will  correspond  to  what  they  already  intuitively 
feel.  The  whole  movement,  indeed,  is  to  us  not  so  much  a  standing 
illustration  of  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  deceive  and  to  be 
deceived,  as  of  the  eternal  craving  within  us  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  unseen.  Whence  comes  this  craving  ?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  Is  it  not  as  strong  within  some  of  us  as  physical 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  if  so,  is  it  not  against  all  probability  that 
the  means  does  not  exist  for  its  satisfaction  ? 

The  inductive  method  which  Mr.  Podmore  applies  so  ably  and 
so  pitilessly  leaves  still  untouched  the  problem  of  which  these  stories 
and  wonders  arc  only  the  outward  and  visible  signs.  What  Canon 
Cheyne  and  other  professors  of  the  Higher  Criticism  are  doing  to-day 
with  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  Mr.  Podmore  is  doing  with  the 
sacred  records  of  the  spiritualistic  movement.  It  is  admirable 
destructive  work ;  it  helps  to  clear  the  atmosphere,  to  bring  us  back  to 
what  Martineau  called  "  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion."  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  class  of  mind  which  draws  its  highest  spiritual 
sustenance  from  Holy  Scripture  is  quite  unaffected  by  discussions  about 
authenticity  or  the  credibility  of  the  miraculous ;  the  man's  own 
spiritual  experience  attests  to  him  the  central  truths  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  a  craving  for  external  evidence  of  facts  which  they  have  already 
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realised  within  themselves  is  unknown  to  such  people.  So  also  the 
type  of  mind  which  is  drawn  to  problems  of  psychology  is  not 
influenced  at  all  by  careful  analyses  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Podmore  ; 
"Whether  these  stories  be  unreliable  or  not,  or  whether  they  be 
largely  mixed  up  with  fraud  or  not,  I  do  not  care,"  such  a  man  says ; 
"  one  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  I  now  see."  The  bed 
rock  of  the  individual  consciousness  of  spiritual  realities  remains 
where  it  was  before  the  effort  was  made  by  analysis  to  show  the  man 
he  is  deceived. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  unauthentic  nature  of 
these  spiritualistic  records.  Mr.  Podmore's  account,  for  instance,  of 
the  confessed  deceptions  practised  by  the  Fox  family  in  America, 
which  accompanied  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  in  that  country, 
is  a  terrible  exposure.  Then  again,  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
century,  there  have  appeared  in  our  midst  men  claiming  to  possess 
exceptional  powers,  such  as  Daniel  Douglas  Home,  Dr.  Slade,  and 
Stainton  Moses,  and  while  Mr.  Podmore  does  not  seem  to  deny  that 
in  all  men  of  this  kind  there  is  a  certain  pscyhical  development 
which  produces  results  that  are  outside  ordinary  human  experience, 
he  proves  quite  clearly  that  they  all  traded  on  their  exceptional  gifts, 
and  were  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  turn  what  was  exceptional 
into  the  marvellous,  and  what  was  explained  by  the  possession  of  a 
highly  developed  pscyhic  organisation  into  something  the  apparent 
explanation  of  which  was  the  power  to  work  miracles.  In  the  history 
of  spiritualism  this  depressing  spectacle  of  the  baser  side  of  human 
nature  triumphant  over  the  higher  endowments  of  mind  meets  one 
everywhere,  and  many  of  us  are  turned  away  from  the  study  of 
psychology,  because  of  the  temptation  to  fraud  that  the  possession  of 
psychical  gifts  seems  to  encourage.  The  question  whether  or  not 
such  men  have  done  or  can  do  the  things  that  are  recorded  of  them, 
is,  as  Mr.  Podmore  says,  "  reduced  to  one  of  evidence,"  and  never  was 
a  religion  proved  to  be  so  full  of  false  prophets  as  spiritualism.  None 
the  less  the  phenomena  which  are  grouped  under  the  titles,  telepathy 
and  hypnotism,  which  formerly  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the 
spiritualists,  are  becoming  recognised  forces  in  circles  unaffected  by 
mystical  philosophy,  and  if  spiritualism  has  done  little  in  solving 
enigmas  for  us,  it  has  at  least  in  many  directions  made — shall  we  say 
it  ? — splendid  guesses  and  given  valuable  suggestions,  which  are  being 
carried  out  on  different  lines,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  effectually  by 
those  who,  feeling  that 

"  We  are  greater  than  we  know," 
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are  not  content  with  the  self-inflicted  mental  paralysis  which  results 
from  an  agnostic  creed.  Even  the  thin  substratum  of  unassailable 
fact,  which  Mr.  Podmore  leaves  us,  as  the  result  of  his  enquiries, 
contains  within  itself  the  jjotentiality  of  vast  developments,  and  he 
admits  it  frankly  and  fully.  It  is  this  remarkable  gift  for  impartial 
analysis,  this  detachment  from  the  passion  and  feeling  that  so  frequently 
accompany  discussions  of  questions  of  the  kind,  which  we  noticed  with 
favour  in  Mr.  Podmore's  work  four  years  ago,  and  which  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  his  latest  volumes.  He  concludes  his  studies 
with  these  wise  words :  "  But  the  study  of  the  past  furnishes  us 
with  an  equally  emphatic  warning  against  an  error  of  an  opposite 
character.  There  is  a  superstition  of  incredulity  ;  and  the  memory 
of  that  discreditable  episode  in  the  history  of  science  in  these  islands, 
the  contemptuous  rejection  for  nearly  two  centuries  of  the  accumula- 
ting evidence  for  hypnotic  anaesthesia  and  kindred  phenomena,  should 
suffice  to  teach  us  that  even  the  extravagances  of  mysticism  may 
contain  a  residuum  of  unacknowledged  and  serviceable  fact.  We  must 
not  for  the  second  time  throw  away  the  baby  with  the  water  from 
the  bath.''  This  extract  betrays  a  fine  temper,  and  it  is  as  evident 
on  the  first  page  of  the  book  as  it  is  on  the  last. 


The  Winding  Road.    By  Elizabeth  Godfrey.     John  Line.  The 
Bodley  Head,  London  and  New  York,  1903.    Price  ft/-. 

The  instinct  for  vagabondism  is  latent  in  many  respectable,  home 
keeping  jieople,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  may  be  such  as 
to  keep  this  side  of  their  nature  hidden  altogether  from  the  outside 
world.  But  it  probably  peeps  out  at  odd  moments,  and  on  the  hill- 
side or  on  an  expanse  of  moorland  they  feel  longings  that  can  scarcely 
be  uttered  for  the  freer  and  fuller  life  which  their  nature  seems  to 
demand.  In  others  this  instinct  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  an 
antagonistic  environment,  and  they  forsake  "  house  and  parents,  wife 
or  children,"  for  the  sake  of  the  life  to  which  they  feel  they  are 
called.  Some  do  it  quite  selfishly  and  without  regard  to  the 
principles  of  love  or  duty,  while  others  follow  their  instinct  to  the 
accompaniment  of  great  virtues  and  noble  thoughts,  and  are 
supremely  unconscious  of  the  tragedy  which  they  bring  into  the 
lives  of  their  fellows  in  whom  other  instincts  are  stronger.  The 
Winding  Road  is  a  delightful  study  of  the  inevitability  of  the  gipsy 
spirit  in  a  man  who  had  inherited  it,  and  who  is  of  fine  character, 
an  inimitable  lover,  and  a  devoted  husband.  We  feel  his  charm 
as  much  as  we  do  that  of  the  winding  road  which  so  magnetises 
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him.  We,  too,  would  join  him  in  his  wandering,  but  the  difference 
between  him  and  us  is  that  love  and  family  ties  and  the  passion  for 
home  would  compel  us  after  a  time  to  call  "  Halt ! "  while  with  him 
these  other  calls  are  only  temporary  and  he  must  wander  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  We  feel  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  book  the 
impending  tragedy  that  attends  the  fate  of  anybody  who  inks  his  or 
her  life  with  such  a  man. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  have  read  a  novel  so  steeped  in  what  ^c 
must  call  an  atmosphere.  There  is  no  fine  writing,  no  wearying 
description  of  scenery  ;  the  natural  world  in  which  the  human  figures 
move  is  indicated  rather  than  described,  in  light  touches,  in  delicate 
word  pictures,  subordinate  everywhere  to  and  interwoven  with  the 
human  interest  of  the  story.  And  it  is  all  done  so  subtly  and  beautifully 
that  if  we  could  conceive  the  characters  living  apart  from  the  natural 
surroundings  in  which  they  are  placed  they  would  be  inexplicable. 
And  yet  how  many  novels  there  are  in  which  we  could  dispense  with 
the  scenery  altogether  and  feel  no  loss  of  interest  in  the  characters. 
Jasper  is  a  second  George  Borrow,  with  the  added  virtues  and  charms 
which  a  lady  novelist  would  naturally  recognise  are  needed  to  make 
the  author  of  Lavtngro  acceptable  as  a  companion.  This  book 
indeed  inevitably  reminds  one  of  Lavengro,  and  yet  has  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own.  We  arc  almost  sorry  that  the  necessities  of  the 
novel  have  compelled  the  authoress  o  work  out  her  plot  to  an  end. 
Borrow  was  under  no  such  obligation  :  he  gave  us  a  chapter  of  the 
life  of  Isoj>el  Berners,  and  no  one  knoweth  her  ending  unto  this  day. 
It  remains  a  magnificent  fragment.  But  Miss  Godfrey  has  had  to 
finish  her  story,  and  the  ending  is  perhaj.d  the  only  unsatisfactory 
thing  in  the  book.  It  seems  to  want  just  that  impression  of  inevit- 
ability which  characterises  the  rest  of  the  story,  and  there  is  an 
unmistakable  drop  into  what  is  called  the  Surrey-side  view  of  life.  The 
type  of  story  teller  to  which  Miss  Godfrey  belongs  is  usually  weak  in 
the  management  of  incident,  and  old  stage  scenery  has  to  be  used 
when  native  genius  fails.  But  this  is  a  small  defect  to  place  against  a 
book  which  is  full  of  charm,  of  pathos,  and  is  instinct  with  the 
fascination  of  "  the  wind  on  the  heath." 


Who's  Who  at  the  Zoo.  By  L.  Beatrice  Thompson.  With  20  plates 
and  over  100  drawings  in  the  text  by  the  author.  Gay  &  Bird, 
22,  Bedford  Street,  London,  1902.    Price  5/-. 

This  is  a  bright,  entertaining  volume,  which  is  calculated  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  as  interesting  to  grown-up  folk  as  it 
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always  is  to  children.  The  characteristics  of  the  type  of  each  animal 
are  not  lost  sight  of ;  but  the  special  feature  of  the  book  is  that  it 
describes  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  present  occupants  of  the 
Gardens.  There  are  many  amusing  stories  of  these  animals,  and 
Miss  Thompson  is  evidently  as  keen  an  observer  as  she  is  admirable 
as  an  artist.  She  brings  out  the  influence  which  human  companion- 
ship has  on  some  of  the  occu]>ants  of  the  Zoo,  and  is  quite  pathetic 
over  the  hopelessness  of  the  rhinoceros  as  a  companion.  He  "  is 
wearing  himself  out  by  continually  knocking  himself  against  his 
barriers,  and  the  keeper  says  he  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  kindness 
and  devoid  of  any  feeling  of  affection  for  man  or  beast."  But  he 
evidently  retains  a  love  of  liberty,  and  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  deep 
pity  for  and  sympathy  with  him.  We  understand,  too,  a  little  his 
want  of  affection  for  man.  Miss  Thompson  exposes  a  common 
fallacy  that  monkeys  are  afflicted  with  fleas.  What  looks  to  the 
spectator  something  suspiciously  like  the  process  of  "catching"  is 
simply  hair  dressing,  of  which  all  monkeys  arc  passionately  fond. 
And  when  the  fingers  are  passed  to  the  lips  it  is  simply  to  obtain  a 
substitute  for  brilliantine.  In  proof  of  her  statement  she  mentions 
the  fact  that,  as  the  result  of  a  bet  on  the  subject,  a  gentleman 
lost  a  bottle  of  champagne  because  he  could  not  find  a  flea  on  an 
occupant  of  the  Monkey  House.  We  recommend  the  book  most 
warmly  to  all  lovers  of  animals. 


The  Dominion  of  the  Air.  The  Story  of  Aerial  Navigation.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  author  of  "  By  I^and  and  Sky,"  &c.  With 
24  plates  of  illustrations  from  photographs.  Cassell  &  Co. 
Limited,  Ixmdon,  Paris,  and  New  York.    Price  6/-. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  aerial  navigation  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  present  day,  and  which  has  been  accompanied  by  such 
remarkable  achievements  as  those  of  Monsieur  Santos  Dumont,  is 
catered  for  in  this  useful  and  brightly  written  volume.  Since  the  days 
of  our  childhood  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  a  balloon  ascent 
as  merely  an  entertaining  "  turn  "  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  at  a  provincial 
pleasure  ground,  and  the  balloon  itself  has  been  more  valued  for 
military  purposes  than  as  a  serious  aid  in  scientific  observation.  More 
so  than  any  other  living  man,  Mr.  Bacon  has  compelled  us  to  regard 
ballooning  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  his  numerous  ascents  have  almost 
always  been  attended  by  observations  which  have  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  relations  to  the  planet.    In  this 
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book  he  tells  us  the  story  of  aeronautics  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day,  and  as  the  real  history  of  the  balloon  dates  only  from 
1782,  the  year  in  which  the  first  ascent  was  made,  there  is  little  to 
record  previous  to  that  date.    There  are  graphic  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  most  notable  ascents  in  the  last  century.    Mr.  Glaisher's 
unrivalled  ascent  to  a  height  of  36,000  or  37,000  feet  is  told  in  his 
own  words,  and  is  thrilling  to  a  degree.    Mr.  Bacon  modestly  says 
little  about  his  own  ascents,  but  the  adventure  which  his  daughter, 
Miss  Gertrude  Bacon,  described  in  our  pages  last  April,  finds  a 
place  in  his  narrative,  and  it  certainly  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
achievements  of  Burnaby,  Spencer,  Glaisher  and  Coxwell.    It  is 
seldom  that  we  find  the  pluck,  courage,  and  scientific  dexterity 
which  are  necessary  to  such  a  task  us  the  handling  of  a  balloon, 
accompanied  by  the  power  to  convey  in  a  literary  form,  not  only  the 
scientific,  but  the  artistic  impressions  of  an  ascent ;  but  one  of  the 
most  delightful  features  of  Mr.  Bacon's  book  is  the  space  that  is  given 
to  the  scenery  of  the  heavens  as  seen  from  a  balloon.    He  listens  for 
sounds,  he  watches  closely  his  scientific  instruments,  but  his  eye  is 
always  taking  in  the  artistic  effects  of  cloudland,  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  beautiful  is  as'great  as  his  love  for  science. 


The  Religion  of  Plutarch  :  a  Pagan  Creed  of  Apostolic  Times. 
An  Essay  by  John  Oakesmith,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  New  York  and 
Bombay.    1902.    Price  5s. 

This  is  "  practically  [a  reprint  of  a  volume  which  was  issued  for 
private  circulation  some  twelve  months  ago  .  .  .  The  main 
difference  between  the  present  volume  and  its  predecessor  consists  in 
the  translation  or  removal  of  various  quotations  from  Greek  and 
Latin  sources  which  were  given  in  full  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
book."  We  are  quoting  from  the  "  Introductory  note,"  and  as  in  the 
January  1902  number  of  this  magazine  we  recorded  our  opinion  of 
the  work,  which  has  now  to  a  large  extent  been  popularised,  we  have 
little  to  add  of  our  own  in  the  way  of  criticism.  The  volume  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  careful  revision  it  has  undergone,  and 
the  author* has  evidently  benefited  much  by  the  criticism  of  scholars. 
In  its  new  form  it  has  been  received  most  favourably.  The  Spectator 
in  particular  speaks  very  highly  in  a  long  review  of  Dr.  Oakesmith's 
effort,  and  notices  in  T/ie  Spectator  of  works  of  this  nature  are 
especially    valuable  r  because    they    are    invariably    written  with 
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knowledge.  Here  are  the  opening  sentences  of  the  review :  "  There 
are  few  periods  of  history  that  offer  such  fields  for  profound  thought 
as  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  any  volume  that 
tends  'to  illuminate  this  period  is  a  gift  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside. 
Dr.  Oakesmith's  scholarly  monograph  on  the  religion  of  Plutarch  is  a 
book  that  wc  must  certainly  welcome  for  its  qualities  of  style  and 
unobtrusive  learning,  as  well  as  for  the  light  that  it  throws  in  very 
considerable  abundance  upon  an  epoch  that  has  in  a  large  measure 
been  left  to  unread  specialists.  This  book  is  the  work  of  a  specialist, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  full  of  interest  and  we  may  even  add  distinction 
throughout,"  and  so  on.  We  quote  these  sentences  with  great 
pleasure,  because  they  bear  out  our  own  estimate  of  the  book  formed 
a  year  ago,  and  also  because  we  are  anxious  that  our  readers  should 
know  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  scholar  and  to  have  one's  work 
appreciated  by  scholars  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be  a  clerk  in  the 
Post  Orifice.  We  are  very  pleased  to  hear  that  the  book  is  selling 
remarkably  well. 


Postalische  Rundschau  :  Carl  Heymanns  Verlag,  43/44  Mauer- 
strasse,  Berlin.  Price  per  copy,  40  pfennig.  Quarterly 
subscription,  2  marks. 

We  have  again  to  record  the  appearance  of  another  postal  magazine, 
this  time  at  Berlin.  We  gather  that  the  magazine  is  intended  to 
circulate  chiefly  among  those  officers  of  the  German  Postal  Service 
whose  aim  is  to  enter  for  the  competitive  examinations  held  by  the 
Postal  Secretary  for  posts  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  Service. 
With  this  end  in  view,  much  of  its  space  will  be  devoted  to  articles 
of  a  scientific  and  linguistic  character,  and  to  reports  upon  the  principal 
features  of  the  examinations  as  they  occur.  The  contents  of  the  first 
number  are  a  worthy  exposition  of  the  programme  of  the  editors  ; 
and  we  feel  sure  that,  if  the  high  standard  of  the  issue  of  the  1st 
October  is  maintained,  the  new  magazine  will  have  a  prosperous 
career.    It  is  to  appear  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month. 
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On  Bathing  in  Jordan— A  New  Year's  Sermon. 

I suppose  that  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  experiences  of  life  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  and  have 
chosen,  or  have  had  chosen  for  them,  their  profession,  to  fancy  that 
they  were  really  destined  for  quite  another  career,  and  that  the  waters 
of  Abana  and  Pharpar  would  have  been  more  to  their  taste  and 
capacity  than  the  poor  little  Jordan  stream  in  which  Fate  has 
determined  they  shall  bathe.  And  from  time  to  time  they  make 
desperate  efforts  at  rebellion  against  their  lot,  and  if  they  are  not 
successful  they  spend  a  great  part  of  their  days  in  lamenting  over  the 
mean  character  of  Jordan,  its  failure  to  provide  for  them  the  larger 
opportunities  which  are  needed,  as  they  think,  to  bring  out  their 
abilities.  The  waters  of  Abana  and  Pharpar  are  those  of  their  own 
country,  the  best  adapted  to  their  particular  genius,  and  they  are 
called  upon  to  wash  in  a  foreign  river,  in  one  which,  so  they  also 
think,  has  no  qualities  which  suit  their  complaint.  If  they  could  only 
have  been  called  upon  to  do  some  big  thing,  would  they  not  eagerly 
have  done  it?  It  is  the  cry  of  every  dissatisfied  civil  servant,  of 
every  official  who  has  had  what  has  been  called  "a  moderately 
unsuccessful  career."  And  yet  if  we  were  only  philosophic  and  fair- 
minded  we  should  recognise  that  all  the  time  it  is  a  very  big  thing  we 
are  being  asked  to  do.  We  are  being  ordered  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
conditions  and  circumstances  which,  we  admit,  are  unsuited  to  our 
particular  capacities.  It  is  possibly  no  great  achievement  on  the  part  of 
a  man  magnificently  endowed  with  gifts  of  imagination  and  expression, 
and  who  is  placed  in  circumstances  admirably  fitted  for  their 
development,  to  produce  literary  work  of  a  high  order.  The  great 
achievement  surely  comes  in  when  the  same  man  is  placed  at  an 
accountant's  desk,  who  has  to  spend  his  days  in  routine  work,  in 
persistent  attention  to  petty  detail,  and  yet  succeeds  as  an  accountant. 
Ever)'  man  should  be  judged  in  the  light  of  his  own  character  and 
endowments,  and  if  this  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  individual  I  have 
instanced,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  while  Abana  and  Pharpar 
might  have  made  a  fluent  writer  of  him,  Jordan  has  turned  him  out 
a  fine  character. 
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It  is  my  habit  sometimes  to  drop  into  a  homiletic  vein,  and 
especially  so  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year ;  but  on  this  occasion  I 
have  discharged  at  the  outset  what  was  on  my  mind,  and  I  hasten  to 
lighter  views  on  the  same  subject.  How  wonderfully  do  the  little 
petty  things  of  life  develop  our  faculties  and  discipline  our  minds  ! 
How  admirable,  to  a  mind  naturally  prone  to  irregular  habits,  to 
moving  about  in  worlds  half  realised,  is"  the  discipline  which  compels 
him  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a  given  time  every  day  and  to  direct 
his  thoughts  and  actions  for  seven  hours  at  a  stretch  along  certain 
definite  lines  of  precedent  and  practice.  To  some  men  this  all  comes 
naturally  and  sjKmtaneously,  they  become  principal  clerks  and 
controllers  as  easily  as  Tennyson  became  a  poet,  but  a  better  test  for 
their  characters  would  have  been  to  have  created  them  poets  laureate  at 
once  or  to  have  set  them  to  write  out  philosophies  of  the  unconditioned. 
All  their  lives  they  do  nothing  foreign  to  their  natures ;  they  just 
wash  in  waters  of  their  own  country,  and  a  C.B.  or  an  I.S.O.  is  an 
honour  due  as  much  to  their  natural  adaptability  to  their  circumstances 
as  to  the  particular  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  State. 

I  venture  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  creation  of  another  Civil  Service 
honour,  a  sort  of  Victoria  Cross  for  those  who  have  achieved  distinc- 
tion against  tremendous  odds  of  temj)erament  and  circumstances,  and 
I  do  so  as  one  who,  with  no  false  modesty,  admits  frankly  that  he 
belongs  to  the  ranks  of  the  undistinguished.  Take  the  man  who  is 
handicapi>ed  by  a  natural  failure  of  memory  on  points  of  detail,  a 
terrible  disability  in  the  case  of  a  Civil  Servant.  It  is  an  hourly 
difficulty  with  him  to  dot  his  i's  and  to  cross  his  t's,  but  he  does  it, 
and,  though  jx;rhaps  in  consequence  of  the  successful  effort  he  is 
making  with  these  two  letters,  he  omits  to  round  his  o's,  he  is  surely 
achieving  distinction.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  certain  clergyman 
who  was  at  first  refused  admission  into  Holy  Orders  because  of  his 
failure  to  sound  a  certain  letter.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  a 
good  orator,  but  the  Bishop  frankly  told  him  to  go  and  wash  in  the 
River  Jordan.  He  was  a  man  of  determination  and  fine  character, 
and  he  adopted  a  training  which  was  sjjartan  to  a  degree.  He  read 
aloud  for  hours  during  each  day  to  a  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  cut 
him  across  the  shoulder  with  a  sharp  cane  whenever  the  letter  was 
not  sounded.  The  result  was  that  he  was  allowed  to  take  Holy 
Orders.  But  one  curious  effect  this  training  produced  on  him  was 
that  though  he  sounded  the  difficult  letter  always  quite  boldly  and 
clearly,  yet  there  was  noticeable  a  distinct  fall  in  the  voice,  a  sort  of 
catch  in  the  breath  whenever  he  saw  approaching  him  on  the  printed 
|«ge  a  word  in  which  the  letter  had  to  be  sounded.  He  always  took 
the  hedge  when  it  came,  but  his  hearers  were  conscious  of  the  effort 
he  was  making  to  achieve  the  spring.  One  could  almost  see  the  man 
shrinking  from  the  cane  which  would  inevitably  descend  on  him  if  he 
missed  the  obstacle.  He  lost  to  a  large  extent  his  gift  of  oratory  by 
this  self-inflicted  discipline,  but  whenever  I  listened  to  him  the 
impression  of  the  grim  determination  of  the  man  which  I  formed  was 
more  to  me  than  much  preaching.     For  my  part  I  should  have 
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cheeked  the  Bishop  and  joined  the  Salvationists :  I  should  have  regaled 
myself  in  Abana  and  Pharpar :  but  this  man  set  himself  to  cure  his 
leprosy  in  the  prescribed  manner,  and  he  did  it.  I  know  many  Civil 
Servants  who  have  done  equally  heroic  things  with  dates,  addresses, 
signing  on,  signing  off  and  coming  late  and  going  early,  and  a  birthday 
honour  of  some  sort  seems  to  be  needed  in  such  cases.  Take  the 
case  of  Charles  Lamb,  who  has  interpreted  for  all  time  the  exjjeriences 
of  such  men.  "  Independently  of  the  rigours  of  attendance,  I  have 
ever  been  haunted  with  a  sense  (perhaps  a  mere  caprice)  of  incapacity 
for  business.  This  during  my  latter  years  had  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  was  visible  in  the  lines  of  my  countenance,  my  health 
and  my  good  spirits  flagged.  I  had  perpetually  a  dread  of  some 
crisis  to  which  I  should  find  myself  unequal.  Besides  my  daylight 
servitude,  I  served  over  again  all  night  in  my  sleep,  and  would  wake 
with  terrors  of  imaginary  false  entries,  errors  in  my  accounts  and  the 
like.  I  was  fifty  years  of  age  and  no  prospect  of  emancipation 
presented  itself.  I  had  grown  to  my  desk,  as  it  were  ;  and  the  wood 
had  entered  into  my  soul."  This  was  lamb's  own  opinion  of  himself 
as  a  clerk,  and  he  tells  us  himself  that  one  day  when  he  was  sent  for 
by  his  chief  he  at  once  concluded  that  his  time  had  come,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  be  summarily  dismissed.  And,  instead,  he  received 
a  harangue  on  the  length  of  his  services,  on  his  "  very  meritorious 
conduct  during  the  whole  of  that  time  (the  deuce,  thought  I,  how  did 
he  find  out  that,  I  protest  I  never  had  the  confidence  to  think  as 
much)/'  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  proposal  for  rewarding 
his  services.  And  in  truth  the  reward  was  well  deserved,  for  no  man 
had  bathed  longer  in  Jordan  than  I^mb. 

Let  us  now  take  some  instances  in  which  natural  temperament  is 
involved  rather  than  natural  capacity  or  particular  endowments  of 
mind.  There  are  some  men  who  experience  a  quite  natural  difficulty 
in  being  pleasant  to  their  fellow  creatures.  But  such  a  temperament 
is  fatal  to  discipline  and  to  organisation,  and  a  Civil  Service  training 
rightly  taken  advantage  of  will  be  beneficial  in  such  cases.  In  the 
heroic  efforts  of  certain  men  to  smile  at  and  be  sociable  with  their 
fellows  is  to  be  seen  the  effect  of  discipline  upon  character.  Men 
have  smiled  on  me,  unable  altogether  to  hide  from  their  tell-tale  faces 
the  agony  the  effort  is  causing  them  ;  but  I  have  valued  that  smile  more 
than  the  evident  cheerfulness  of  the  naturally  pleasant.  I  have 
appreciated  the  effort  ;  I  value  so  little  the  men  who  can  only  smile 
at  pleasant  objects,  who  refuse  even,  in  order  to  cure  melancholy,  to 
bathe  in  Jordan.  I  remember  a  chief  who  was  known  to  all  in  his 
later  years  for  his  courtesy,  his  politeness,  and  his  consideration  for  the 
particular  man  with  whom  he  might  be  dealing.  Yet  there  was 
something  about  the  build  of  his  jaw,  and  the  expression  in  his  eyes, 
which  told  you  that  fierce  fires  were  burning  underneath  the  pleasant 
exterior ;  and  lookers  on  at  your  interv  iew  with  that  man  noted  that  as 
you  left  his  desk  his  expression  suddenly  changed  and  a  terrible 
discharge  of  muttered  expletives  and  curses  was  sent  after  you.  But 
think  of  the  effort  which  was  needed  to  i>ostpone  that  outburst  ;  how 
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poor  in  character  beside  such  a  man  is  he  who  is  pleasant  simply 
because  he  likes  you  ! 

Then  again  some  men  find  a  difficulty  in  being  unpleasant,  and 
this  is  quite  as  fatal  to  discipline  and  organisation  as  the  opposite 
defect.  I  have  often  noticed  with  admiration  the  effort  it  is  to  such 
men  to  be  impatient  and  severe,  and  how  much  it  costs  them  to  say 
hard  things.  But  hard  things  must  be  said  sometimes,  and  the  man 
who  can't  or  won't  say  them  because  they  are  alien  to  his  disi>osition 
is  a  modern  Naaman.  I  remember  my  own  father  was  of  the  mild 
and  temporising  nature  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  it  was  quite 
pathetic  to  watch  the  efforts  he  sometimes  made  to  be  unpleasant. 
He  was  evidently  suffering  so  much  more  than  the  son  he  was  caning. 
And  I  call  to  mind  a  chief  who,  after  inflicting  disciplinary  measures 
on  me,  would  shortly  afterwards  discuss  with  me  the  philosophy  of 
such  treatment,  and  it  was  evidently  no  consolation  to  him  that  he 
j)ossessed  an  advantage  in  having  chastised  me,  seeing  that  I  was  now 
worsting  him  in  argument.  His  effort  to  gild  the  pill  for  me  only 
made  him  the  more  miserable.  He  could  not  be  said  to  have  washed 
in  Jordan  at  any  time  ;  he  merely  ]>addled  in  its  waters. 

It  is,  I  am  sure,  a  magnificent  thing  for  our  characters  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  do  things  which  are  not  naturally  suited  to  our  capacities. 
I  do  not  say  it  is  altogether  an  advantage  to  the  particular  work  we 
attempt  to  do.    I  take  the  simple  intelligible  line  that  it  is  good  for  us. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  debates  on  the  Education  Bill,  there 
is  at  least  a  great  profession  in  this  country  of  religion,  and  a  desire 
to  make  religion  the  basis  of  all  teaching.  Well,  the  theory  of  the 
Christian  religion,  at  any  rate,  is,  that  Ou  important  thing  in  life  is  the 
development  of  character ;  our  business,  our  pleasures  are  all  to  be 
regarded  only  as  assisting  or  retarding  our  growth.  It  is  a  bad  thing 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  no  doubt,  that  Smith  should  be  in 
the  tea  trade,  seeing  that  all  his  mental  gifts  run  in  the  direction  of 
literary  expression  ;  but  the  tea  business  is  an  ephemeral  thing,  and 
his  character  is,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Education 
Act  rests,  immortal.  And  an  unsuccessful  career  as  a  tea  retailer  has 
so  humanised  and  improved  Smith  that  he  is  beloved  by  everybody, 
and  his  character  stands  out  like  fine  gold.  When  he  now  gives  his 
natural  gift  of  literary  expression  a  little  rein,  how  much  the  struggle 
which  is  implied  in  his  career  has  chastened  and  strengthened  his 
vision  and  his  style !  If  he  had  never  bathed  in  Jordan  he  might 
have  become  editor  of  a  daily  paj^er,  or  have  written  novels  by  the 
score,  have  drawn  his  thousands,  and,  perhaps,  have  lost  his  soul. 
The  tea  trade  has  enabled  him  to  save  that;  it  is  only  our  vulgar, 
miserable  way  of  estimating  success  in  pounds  sterling  that  prevents 
us  seeing  that  Smith  is  a  greater  man  as  an  unsuccessful  tea  retailer 
than  he  would  have  been  as  editor  of  The  Times.  Alas !  we  say  we 
believe  the  religion  of  which  this  point  of  view  is  the  natural  outcome  ; 
we  insist  that  it  should  be  taught  in  our  schools,  but  we  are  careful  to 
see  that  it  is  decently  buried  when  our  education  is  finished.  All  our 
lives  we  are  hard  at  work  endeavouring  to  fashion  ourselves  after 
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some  approved  pattern,  and  fate,  experience,  and  the  general 
cussedness  of  things  are  building  us  up  into  something  quite  different. 
It  is  often  the  men  who  complain  that  they  are  the  victims  of 
circumstances  who  have  most  obviously  benefited  by  their  experience. 
For  Jordan  cleanses,  be  the  bather  ever  so  unwilling. 

And  so  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  life  of  clerical  routine  against 
which  so  many  of  us,  silently,  if  not  openly,  rebel,  is  doing  a  very- 
necessary  work  with  us.  The  Department,  it  is  possible,  may  not  be 
always  benefiting  as  much  as  it  does  from  the  work  of  more  brilliant 
men,  but  the  Department  is  an  ephemeral  thing ;  it  passes  as  we 
advance,  and  for  our  present  purpose  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
means  by  which  we  arrive  at  personal  excellence.  I  posted  entries  in 
ledgers  at  an  average  per  hour  during  seven  of  the  most  impressionable 
years  of  my  life.  The  entries  I  made  have  probably  nearly  all  served 
their  purpose,  and  ceased  to  have  any  relation  to  life ;  what  remains  of 
those  entries  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  process  of  entering  on  the 
posting  officer,  and  during  those  years  "  the  wood  entered  into  my 
soul."  That  mechanical  employment  set  my  mind  free  to  work  on 
all  the  questions  which  agitate  human  life,  and  changed  me  from 
being  a  peaceable  ecclesiastically-minded  boy  into  a  rebel  and  an 
iconoclast.  I  began  to  realise  why  bootmakers  are  always  Radicals. 
I  used  to  fling  the  big  ledgers  back  into  their  places  and  almost  fancy 
I  was  fighting  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus.  "  Is  this  the  God-given 
work  I  am  called  upon  to  do  all  my  days  ?  "  I  used  to  ask  myself 
rebelliously,  and  I  was  never  the  least  bit  proud,  as  I  ought  to  have 
been,  that  I  could  post  my  entries  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
average.  Do  what  1  can  I  am  unable  to  get  those  seven  years  out 
of  my  system,  and  it  is  too  depressing  to  think  otherwise  than  that 
they  were  a  magnificent  discipline. 

It  is  a  hard  saying  which  is  embodied  in  this  old  story  of  Naaman, 
and  in  its  naked  outline  it  is  a  little  inhuman.  As  long  as  it  creates 
this  impression,  however,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  not  looking  at 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  For  the  astringent  properties  of  this 
distasteful  river  create  a  condition  of  things  which  render  an  occasional 
bath  in  Abana  and  Pharpar  not  only  innocuous  but  positively  healthful. 
It  is  then  that  the  rivers  of  Damascus  are  the  cure  for  our  over-braced 
systems.  We  have  all  probably  experienced  the  fact  that  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  body,  the  usually  injurious  practice  of  mixing  liquors 
is  j>ositively  beneficial,  and  it  is  equally  true  in  matters  that  concern 
the  spirit.  There  are  times  when,  after  a  prolonged  struggle  against 
the  tide  of  our  natural  temperaments  and  of  circumstances  not  of 
our  own  choosing,  we  cease  temporarily  from  effort  and  drift  with 
the  stream,  and  we  could  never  have  known  the  full  glory  of  the 
movement  on  which  we  are  borne  had  we  not  experienced  what  it 
was  to  fight  against  it.  For  the  moment  we  have  ceased  to  be 
accountants  or  tea  retailers,  and  we  are  artists,  following  the  natural 
bent  of  our  lives.  And  the  mixing  of  the  one  existence  with  the 
other  has  deej>ened  and  widened  our  powers  of  enjoyment.  Even 
when  I  posted  entries  at  so  many  the  hour  I  mixed  my  liquors  terribly, 
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but  I  used  to  return  to  my  duties  each  morning  with  all  the  more 
courage  and  endurance  because  over  night  I  had  been  denouncing 
I-ord  Beaconsfield's  Government  at  a  debating  society  or  discussing 
the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  a  Socinian  friend. 

I  think  this  incessant  grumbling  against  circumstances,  against 
the  hard  fate  that  keeps  us  to  the  millstone  when  we  were  meant  for 
the  Senate  or  the  Academy,  is  an  unworthy  occupation  ;  it  is  evidence 
of  a  low  state  of  moral  health,  and  that  the  medicine  we  are  taking 
is  really  needed.  "  Thousands  suffer  without  knowing  it,"  says  the 
quack  doctor,  in  this  instance  truly,  for  among  those  thousands  are 
most  of  the  people  we  usually  envy.  It  is,  too,  so  refreshing  to  know 
as  we  do  that  they  envy  us.  Wherever  I  go  I  meet  offensively 
prosperous  individuals  who  disarm  me  at  once  and  prevent  me 
unburdening  my  soul  of  my  grievances  by  saying  to  me,  "  How  I 
envy  you !  "  And  when  the  reasons  of  a  man  who  makes  such  an 
astounding  exclamation  are  analysed,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
they  can  be  reduced  to  such  considerations  as  "a  competence  for 
life,"  and  "  a  pension  after  sixty."  "  Besides,"  he  adds,  "  you  must 
have  such  a  soft  time  ;  you  are  always  so  optimistic  and  in  such  good 
spirits.  You  appear  to  sleep  o'  nights.  The  necessity  of  the  hour," 
he  goes  on,  as  mere  envy  develops  into  annoyance,  "  is  Civil  Service 
reform  ;  this  exuberance  on  the  part  of  the  nation's  servants  must  be 
kept  down  by  increase  of  work.  What  is  the  use  of  my  paying  rates 
and  taxes  to  enable  you  to  appear  happier  than  I  am  ?  It  is 
monstrous."  It  is  certainly  no  use  endeavouring  to  convince  such  a 
man  that  you  are  bathing  in  Jordan  all  the  time,  and  that  he  is 
enjoying  himself  in  the  waters  of  Damascus.  All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  draw  three  very  obvious  morals  for  ourselves,  first  that  he  has  not  had 
the  advantage  of  our  "  cure,"  second  that  both  he  and  we  are  being 
shaped  and  moulded  into  something,  which  none  of  us  intended, 
by  some  Power,  not  ourselves,  and  lastly,  that  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  matters  except  temperament  and  character. 

E.  B. 
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The  All-British  Pacific  Cable. 

ON  the  31st  of  October  last,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  chairman  of 
the  Pacific  Cable  Company,  was  able  to  announce  that  on 
that  date  the  last  link  of  the  cable  had  been  successfully  completed 
at  Suva,  Fiji.  The  announcement  caused  general  satisfaction 
throughout  the  Empire,  especially  in  those  portions  of  it  more 
immediately  concerned  in  the  enterprise,  namely,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  long-delayed  girdle  round  the  earth  is  thus  at  last  completed. 
The  first  instalment  was  the  laying  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company 
of  a  series  of  cables  from  Cornwall  to  Gibraltar,  Sierra  Leone,  St. 
Vincent,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  Capetown,  Durban,  Mauritius, 
Rodriguez,  Cocos  Island,  Perth,  and  Adelaide.  This  cable 
only  touches  foreign  territory  at  Madeira  and  St.  Vincent, 
both  of  which  belong  to  Portugal.  The  second  instalment  of  the 
girdle  is  the  Pacific  Cable,  which,  in  matters  telegraphic,  brings 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  some  9,000  miles  nearer  to  Canada. 
Before  the  completion  of  the  cable,  a  message  from  the  Dominion  to 
the  Commonwealth  had  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to  pass  on  its  way 
at  least  a  dozen  transmitting  stations  of  different  nationalities.  To-day 
messages  are  passing  across  the  Pacific  with  only  three  transmissions, 
and  the  rates  are  about  half  those  charged  by  the  other  route. 

The  Home  and  Colonial  Governments  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  successful  completion  of  an  enterprise  which  will  strengthen 
Imperial  telegraphic  communication,  and  prove  of  great  strategic  and 
commercial  value. 

The  Postal  Union  Monument. 

IN  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  hark  back  to  the 
year  1900,  when  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Postal  Union  was  celebrated  at  Berne  by  means  of  an  international 
Congress.  This  meeting,  as  we  reported  at  the  time,  utilized  the 
occasion  not  merely  in  discussing  the  good  things  provided  by  the 
Swiss  Government,  but  in  deciding  to  arrange  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
monument  to  commemorate  the  international  silver  wedding.  We 
know  that  in  some  continental  countries  the  craze  for  erecting 
monuments  is  second  only  to  that  for  collecting  postage  stamps  and 
pictorial  postcards  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  place  both  pursuits  in  the 
same  category  of  human  weaknesses.  However,  after  reading  the 
following  words  from  the  International  Bureau  report  on  the  subject 
of  the  Postal  Union  as  an  institution,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  in  this  case  the  suggestion  to  spend  a  little  money  on  a  monument 
is  not  unworthy  of  praise  :— 

"  On  a  pu  dire  avec  justesse  que  l'Union  postale  a  realise"  pour  son 
propre  compte  les  Etats-Unis  du  globe  et  qu'un  congres  postal  est  un 
parlement  du  monde.  L'Union  postale  est  en  effet  la  seule  institution 
qui  soit  parvenue  a  se  faire  accepter  par  le  monde  entier.  A  ce  point 
de  vue,  elle  offre  un  exemple  de  ce  que  peut  Thumanite  lorsqu'elle  se 
laisse  guider  jxir  une  haute  question  d'int^ret  general  et  qu'elle 
sapplique  sincerement  a  realiser  une  ceuvre  de  progres,  d'harmonie  et 
de  paix  universelle." 

The  international  band  of  postal  representatives,  among  whom 
figured  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  King,  as  the 
British  delegates,  before  leaving  Berne,  entrusted  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council  with  all  the  measures  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  scheme 
for  the  monument.  This  Council  selected  a  jury  of  eminent  artists 
(Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A.,  is  the  British  representative),  and  under 
its  sanction  has  formulated  a  competition  open  to  all  the  artists  in  the 
world,  regardless  of  their  place  of  residence  and  nationality,  for  designs 
for  the  commemoration  monument,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
Stetnhauerplatz  in  Berne.  The  coni|  Heritors  have  absolute  liberty  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  monument,  provided  that  it  clearly  symbolizes  the 
foundation  of  the  Postal  Union  and  is  well  suited  to  the  site  selected. 
The  maximum  price  of  the  monument  completely  executed  is  not  to 
exceed  1 70,000  francs,  inclusive  of  all  fees  and  charges.  The  amount 
at  the  disposal  of  the  jury  for  rewarding  competitors  is  15,000  francs 
(^600),  the  value  and  the  number  of  the  prizes  being  left  to  the 
discretion  of  that  body. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  desirous  of  entering  for  this  competition, 
they  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  conditions  upon  application 
to  the  Swiss  Federal  Department  for  Posts  and  Railways,  or  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  Postal  Union  at  Berne. 


ITHERTO,  British  and  other  European  Mails  for  China  have 


i  1  been  despatched  either  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  or 
Vancouver,  Canada.  The  approximate  times  occupied  by  mails  in 
transit  by  these  routes,  say  to  Shanghai,  are,  we  find  from  the  Postal 
Guide,  32  days  16  hours  and  37  days  respectively.  According  to  the 
statement  of  a  noted  Member  of  Parliament,  however,  it  now  appears 
that  letters  can  cover  the  distance  in  the  reverse  direction  within  a 
period  of  26  days,  when  sent  by  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Thus  a 
new  competitor  has  entered  the  field  for  the  privilege  of  maintaining 
the  link  of  postal  communication  between  the  Chinaman  and  his 
Western  neighbours;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  examine  the 
conditions  of  each  route. 

The  British  Service  of  steamers  through  the  Suez  Canal  is  regular 
and  punctual.  A  speedier  service  could  no  doubt  easily  be  afforded 
bv  th  e  present  ships  engaged ;  but,  as  this  would  entail  a  greatly 
increased  consumption  of  coal,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for  unless  a 
higher  price  is  paid  for  the  Service.    The  contract  has  still  two  years 
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to  run ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  alteration  will  take  place  during 
that  time. 

The  Vancouver  Service  as  it  at  present  stands  offers  no  advantage 
over  the  Suez  route.  From  the  point  of  view  of  speed,  it  is  a  worse 
service ;  but  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  weak  link  in  the  chain  of 
communication — the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  route.  In  fact,  to  make 
this  route,  a  really  fast  Atlantic  service  to  Canada  should  be 
established  ;  and  we  doubt  whether,  in  spite  of  all  the  discussion  that 
has  taken  place,  anything  will  be  done  in  this  direction.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  line  of  steamers  of  equal  speed  to  those  on  the  Liverpool 
— New  York  line.  But  even  if  the  ships  could  be  supplied,  the 
terrible  fog-banks  off  Newfoundland  would  effectually  hinder  them 
from  performing  fast  passages. 

There  is  much  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  route.  Some  writers  assure  us  that  the  railway  track 
so  recently  completed  has  been  badly  laid,  in  fact,  that  the  work  has 
been  scamped  and  really  wants  doing  over  again.  If  this  is  so,  the 
line  will  involve  such  costly  working  exj>enses  that  the  Russian 
Government  may  seek  to  recoup  itself  by  fixing  higher  tariffs,  which 
will  not  be  conducive  to  much  business.  The  absence  of  regular 
steamship  communication  between  the  terminal  Asiatic  port 
(Vladivostock)  and  the  ports  of  China  and  Japan  is  also  a  weak  point 
in  the  system,  and  for  the  present  will  effectually  prevent  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  mail  service.  No  doubt  this  route  to  the  Far 
East  has  a  future  before  it ;  but  the  time  is  not  yet. 

Impares  Sed  Ornati. 

THE  Post  Orifice  obtained  eleven  out  of  10S  appointments  to  the 
new  Imperial  Service  Order.  We  offer  our  congratulations  to 
Messrs.  G.  H.  Comport,  Superintending  Engineer  ;  H.  Davies,  Chief 
Examiner,  A.G.I). ;  J.  A.  T.  Gibb,  Accountant  of  G.P.O.,  Edinburgh  ; 
T.  Mason,  Traffic  Manager,  Telegraphs ;  W.  Nops,  Staff  Officer, 
Secretary's  Office  ;  W.  S.  Rushton,  Surveyor  ;  Miss  M.  C.  Smith, 
Superintendent,  P.O.S.B.  ;  Messrs.  I).  H.  Somerville,  Postmaster, 
S.W.I  ;  R.  C.  Tombs,  Surveyor  and  Postmaster,  Bristol; 
E.  Winter,  Assistant  Solicitor  to  the  G.P.O.  ;  E.  Yeld,  Assistant 
Secretary. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  comment  on  any  of  these  selections,  but 
we  may  be  allowed  specially  to  congratulate  Miss  Smith  on  the 
precedent  she  has  been  the  means  of  establishing.  She  is  the  first 
lady  appointed  to  the  new  Order,  and  well  deserves  the  honour.  She 
has  been  in  the  Service  of  the  Department  since  1875,  an<^  has 
throughout  her  career  given  evidence  of  the  possession  of  great 
intellectual  ability  and  powers  of  organisation. 

Cape  Post  Office  Report,  1901. 

THE  whole  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report  again  bristles 
with  incidents  connected  with  the  progress  of  hostilities ;  in 
fact,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  keep  a  diary  of  stirring  events 
where  the  Post  Office  came  into  collision  with  and  suffered  more  or 
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less  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Rifling  of  post  offices  and  mail  bags, 
capture  of  post  carts,  horses  and  fodder,  imprisonment  of  a  postmaster, 
and  the  capture  and  flogging  of  a  despatch  rider,  are  specimens  of 
the  tactics  pursued  by  the  rebels  or  the  Boers  throughout  the 
year.  The  Travelling  Post  Offices  on  the  railways  had  exciting 
experiences  ;  derailments,  wrecking  and  looting  by  the  enemy  became 
so  common  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  special  arrangements 
with  the  British  and  Colonial  Insurance  Corporation  for  insuring  the 
staff  against  accidents.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  the  activity  of 
the  enemy  throughout  the  Colony  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  a 
large  number  of  main  and  branch  jjosts,  the  placing  of  the 
Department  in  great  straits  in  disposing  of  the  mail  matter  posted, 
and,  as  regards  telegraphic  communication,  the  isolation  of  whole 
districts  for  many  months  at  a  stretch. 

The  presence  of  the  Field  Force  in  South  Africa  accounts,  of 
course,  for  abnormal  figures  in  respect  of  weights  of  mail  matter 
received  and  despatched.  The  correspondence  for  the  Army  was 
mainly  dealt  with  by  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps  ;  but,  when  the 
Colony  was  invaded,  and  colonial  contingents  took  the  field  and  the 
blockhouse  system  was  largely  extended  in  the  Colony,  much 
additional  work  was  thrown  upon  the  Civil  Post  Office.  The 
enforcement  of  the  censorship  of  mail  matter  was  almost  the  last 
straw  to  the  back  of  the  overloaded  Department  :  but  the  pressure 
was  successfully  coj>ed  with. 

Money  Order,  Savings  Bank  and  Parcel  Post  business  all  show 
substantial  increases ;  and  the  financial  result  of  the  year's  work  was 
on  the  face  of  it  very  favourable,  a  balance  of  ^82,456  revenue  over 
exjx-nditure  being  shown.  It  is  explained,  however,  that  the  revenue 
of  ^760,304  includes  large  adjusting  payments  from  other  countries 
for  services  rendered  under  the  Ocean  Mail  Contract.  These 
payments  amounted  to  ^£4 1,000,  and  were  not  actual  earnings  of 
1 90 1.  although  legitimate  postal  revenue. 

Money  was  saved  to  the  tune  of  over  ,£17,000  on  the  conveyance 
of  country  mails,  representing  unspent  contract  allowances  upon 
routes  susj>ended  by  the  war ;  and  there  are  other  items  of  savings 
which  would  not  normally  apj>ear  in  the  balance  sheet. 

A  Novel  Tramway  Mail  Waggon. 
*~P*HERE  are  very  trying  gradients  at  Halifax  between  the  Railway 


j[  Station  and  the  Post  Office,  and  as  the  mails  have  to  be 
conveyed  between  these  points  in  hand-carts  much  exhausting  labour 
is  entailed  upon  the  station  messengers  performing  the  duty.  The 
Postmaster,  Mr.  J.  \\\  P.  Gregson,  has  however  propounded  a 
scheme  which  will  not  only  abolish  the  use  of  the  hand-carts,  but 
accelerate  the  transmission  of  the  mails.  He  has,  in  fact,  designed  a 
Mail  Waggon  to  run  in  connection  with  the  tram-cars,  for  the 
construction  and  use  of  which  he  has  obtained  the  necessary 
authority  from  Headquarters,  and  the  agreement,  as  to  working 
conditions,  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Trade  inspector. 
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The  waggon  was  built  by  Messrs.  Hy.  Wadsworth  &  Sons,  of 
Halifax,  a  well-known  firm,  and  the  result  is  highly  creditable  to 
them,  a  statement  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  although  it  has 
been  working  daily  for  months  and  made  thousands  of  journeys,  no 
hitch  or  difficulty  of  any  kind  has  arisen.  Besides  ninning  over  the 
tramway  system  the  waggon  is  so  constructed  as  to  travel  up  and 
down  by  the  hydraulic  lifts  at  the  railway  stations  fully  loaded  up  ; 
and  is  run  along  the  platform  both  on  the  outward  and  inward 
journeys  without  being  unloaded  at  any  intermediate  stage  between 
the  post  office  and  the  railway  train  vans. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations,  it  is  capable  of  carrying  jiarcel 
baskets  as  well  as  letter  mails.  The  dimensions  of  the  waggon  are 
5  feet  8  inches  in  length,  3  feet  5  inches  in  breadth,  and  23J  inches 
in  depth.  The  Royal  cypher  appears  at  both  ends  of  the  car,  the 
frame-work  of  which  is  painted  vermilion,  giving  it  a  very  smart 
appearance.  The  sides  and  bottom  are  made  of  strong  wicker-work. 
The  waggon  embodies  a  new  application  of  an  old  principle,  for,  as 
will  be  seen,  the  back  pair  of  wheels  work  on  a  "  semi-bogey  "  system, 
whilst  the  waggon  itself  is  drawn  by  powerful  chains  which  so  work  on 
a  curved  iron  bar  (which  also  acts  as  a  fender)  as  to  find, 
automatically,  the  centre  of  the  pull. 

Apparently,  every  possible  difficulty  has  been  anticipated ;  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  waggon  has  been  very  effectively  demonstrated,  not 
only  in  the  abolition  of  the  exhausting  labour  incidental  to  the 
exceptionally  trying  gradients  already  referred  to,  but  in  the  great 
saving  of  time  sj)ent  upon  each  journey,  a  most  important 
consideration  when  mail  trains  are  running  late  and  a  large  number  of 
men  at  the  office  are  at  a  standstill. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  running  of  the 
waggon  in  connection  with  the  tram-cars  has  not  entailed  the 
slightest  alteration  or  addition  of  any  kind  to  the  Corporation  rolling 
stock,  as  it  runs  with  equal  smoothness  at  all  speeds  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Geo.  Greenwood. 

Sir  Francis  Freeling,  Bart. 

IN  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  (writes  Mr.  R.  C.  Tombs),  a 
short  article  was  published  on  the  subject  of  "A  quest  for  a 
birthplace,"  that  of  Sir  Francis  Freeling.  Since  then  an  obituary 
notice  respecting  Sir  Francis  has  been  traced.  It  appeared  in 
Felix  Farley's  Journal  (Bristol)  on  July  16th,  1836,  and  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers,  and  useful  as  an  historical  record.  It 
ran  thus : — 

"  Saturday  last,  died  at  his  residence  in  Bryanston  Square,  London, 
in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age,  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  Bart.,  upwards  of  30 
years  secretary  to  the  General  Post  Office.  Sir  Francis  was  a  native 
of  Bristol — he  was  born  in  Redcliffe  parish — and  first  became  initiated 
in  the  laborious  and  multifarious  duties  attendant  upon  the  important 
branch  of  the  public  service  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  Post 
Office  of  this  city,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  Metropolitan 
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office  in  Lombard  Street,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
former  M.P.  and  father  of  George  Palmer,  the  present  member  for 
Bath,  who  had  observed  during  the  period  he  was  employed  in  first 
establishing  the  mail  coach  dej>artment  the  quickness  of  apprehension, 
the  aptitude  for  business,  and  the  steadiness  of  conduct  of  his 
youthful  protege.    Sir  Francis  rapidily  rose  to  notice  and  preferment 
in  his  new  situation  ;  and  after  his  succession  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary,  it  is  proverbial  that  no  public  servant  ever  gave  more 
general  satisfaction  by  his  indefatigable  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  community,  or  than  he  invariably  showed  to  those  of  the  meanest 
individual  who  addressed  him  ;  whether  from  a  peer,  or  peasant,  a 
letter  of  complaint  always  received  a  prompt  reply.    The  present 
admirable  arrangements  and  conveniences  of  that  noble  national 
establishment,  the  newly-erected  post  office,  were  formed  upon  the 
experience  and  the  suggestions  of  Sir  Francis  and  his  eldest  son.  A 
more  faithful  and  zealous  servant  the  public  never  possessed.  The 
title  he  enjoyed  was  the  unsolicited  reward  for  his  services  bestowed 
uj>on  him  by  his  Royal  master  George  IV.,  from  whom  he  frequently 
received  other   flattering   testimonials  of  regard   and  friendship. 
In  Sir  Francis  Freeling  was  to  be  found  one  of  those  instances  which 
so  frequently  occur  in  this  country  of  the  sure  reward  to  industry  and 
talent  when  brought  into  public  notice.    In  speaking  of  his  private 
character  those  only  can  appreciate  his  worth  who  saw  him  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family — to  his  fond  and  affectionate  children  his  loss  will 
be  irreparable.    To  possess  his  friendship  was  to  have  gained  his 
heart,  for  it  may  be  truly  said  he  never  forgot  the  friend  who  had  won 
his  confidence  ;  particularly  if  the  individual  was  one  who,  like  himself, 
had  wanted  the  fostering  hand  of  a  superior.    Sir  Francis  was  always 
found  to  be  the  ready  and  liberal  patron  of  talent  in  every  department 
of  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts.    Considering  the  importance 
and  multiplicity  of  his  public  avocations,  it  was  surprising  to  all  his 
friends  how  he  could  have  found  leisure  to  store  his  mind  with  the 
knowledge  he  had  attained  of  the  works  and  beauties  of  all  our  most 
esteemed  writers ;  his  library  contains  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
curious  collections  of  our  early  authors,  more  particularly  our  poets 
and  dramatists  ;  in  the  acquirement  of  these  works  he  was  engaged 
long  before  it  became  the  fashion  to  purchase  a  black  letter  poem,  or 
romance,  merely  because  it  was  old  or  unique.    But  his  highest 
excellences  were  the  virtuous  and  religious  principles  which  governed 
his  whole  life ;  his  purse  was  ever  open  to  relieve  the  distress  of  an 
unfortunate  friend,  or  the  wants  of  the  deserving  i>oor.    Many  were 
the  alms  which  he  bestowed  in  secret ;  which  can  be  testified  by  the 
writer  of  this  paragraph,  who  knew  him  well  and  enjoyed  his  friend- 
ship/' 

The  Clifton  Antiquarian  Society  are  now  taking  up  the  matter  of 
placing  a  tablet  on  the  birthplace. 

In  the  Memorials  of  C/irisfie's,  by  W.  Roberts,  Vol.  I.,  there  is 
this  note :  — 

"Sir  Francis  F  reeling's  pictures, sold  April  15th,  1837,  included — 
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C.  Stanfield,  4  A  market  Boat  on  the  Schelt,'  1 70  guineas  ;  W.  Etty, 
4  Cleopatra  embarking  on  the  Cydnus,'  210  guineas  ;  and  W.  Collins, 
*  The  Shrimpers,'  122  guineas  (the  total  realized  ^2,901  1  is.)." 

An  engraving  of  about  1817  of  H.M.S.  "  Hinchenbrook,"  after  an 
action  with  a  French  Frigate,  was  sold  at  the  Bristol  auction  Mart  in 
the  last  week  of  November  last  for  31s.  6d.  It  was  inscribed  to 
Francis  Freeling,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  General  Post  Office. 

The  Canadian  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

WE  have  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  letter,  and  we 
regret  having  so  misrepresented  Canada's  record  in  the 
matter  of  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  : — 

"  Post  Office  Department,  Canada. 

44  Savings  Bank  Branch,  Ottawa, 

44  2nd  December,  1902. 
44  To  the  Editor  of  St.  MartitC sle-Grand. 
44  Sir, — On  page  413  of  Vol.  XII.,  1902,  of  St.  Martiris~lc- 
Grand,  a  somewhat  serious  error  has  been  repeated  in  connection 
with  the  date  of  the  inauguration  of  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
service  in  Canada.  The  date  in  the  table  is  given  as  the  1st  April, 
r886)  making  Canada  foot  the  list.  The  system  was  really  put  in 
operation  on  the  1st  April,  1868,  which  would  place  the  Dominion  at 
the  top  of  the  table,  and  second  only  to  the  Mother  Country.  Signor 
Alberto  Gaviani,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  4 1,a  Cassa  Postale  di 
Risparmio  Italiana,'  has  made  a  similar  error  in  the  tables  on  pages 
10  and  11,  where  ho  states  the  date  of  inauguration  to  be  the 
1st  April,  1888.  The  Dominion  was  only  nine  months  old  when 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  commenced  operations,  and  has  there- 
fore not  been  so  slow  as  the  tables  in  question  make  her  appear. 

44 1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

44  W.  H.  Harrington,  Superintendent." 

Mr.  Bacon  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

MR.  J.  C.  BRIDSON,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  sends  us  an 
account  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon's  balloon  ascent  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  last  November.  We  notice  Mr.  Bacon's  book  The 
Dominion  of  the  Air  under  44  Our  Library  Table,"  and  our  readers 
will  doubtless  be  interested  in  what  Mr.  Bridson  has  to  say.  The 
sketches  we  publish  are  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Royston  of 
Peel  Road,  Douglas. 

Widespread  interest  was  aroused  in  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
November  last,  when  it  became  known  that  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon 
and  Mr.  Percival  S]>encer,  who  had  arrived  some  days  previously, 
were  about  to  make  an  ascent  in  their  balloon  44  Graphic."  The  main 
objects  of  the  ascent  were  to  test  some  signalling  experiments  (by 
means  of  the  "  collapsible  drum  ")  in  conjunction  with  the  gunboat 
44  Renard."  commissioned  by  the  Admiraltv  to  watch  the  result  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  and  also  to  take  some  scientific 
observations  on  an  over-sea  journey. 
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About  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  and  weather 
prevailing  being  most  favourable  for  the  occasion,  the  balloon  rose 
gracefully  amid  the  resounding  cheers  of  some  five  or  six  thousand 
sjjectators,  and  floated  slowly  and  majestically  into  the  air,  passing 
over  Onchan  head  in  a  S.SAV.  direction  and  making  for  the  Scotch 
coast.  The  gunboat  "  Renard,"  under  Lieut.  Sholto  Douglas, 
was  known  to  the  balloonists  to  be  lying  somewhere  to  leeward,  and 
while  the  balloon  was  sailing  very  high,  signals  were  satisfactorily  trans- 
mitted to  the  man-o'-war  beneath. 

Writing  to  the  Morning  Post,  Mr.  Bacon  says  : — 
"  Sailing  very  high,  we  discerned  what  appeared  like  a  little  toy 
boat,  ploughing  a  creamy  track  through  a  placid  deep  blue  sea 


Waiting  to  Start.  The  Start. 


transient  to  us  even  in  its  depths.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the 
object  was  a  man-o'-war,  so  I  signalled  with  the  collapsing  drum 
1  Whistle ! '  and  the  answering  shriek  of  the  well-known  siren  assured  us 
that  our  consort  was  in  truth  at  hand.  Shortly  afterwards  I  lowered 
rny  heliographic  ball  until  it  was  poised  as  an  intensely  brilliant  star  in 
the  clear  below  the  car.  I  await  with  interest  the  '  Renard '  Officer's 
rejxjrt  as  to  how  well  this  instrument  was  seen.    On  a  downward 

<  ourse  I  telegraphed  4  Shall  trail  soon,'  and  truly  the  trailing  began 
almost  prematurely.    I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  all  the  results." 

On  the  advantages  to  science  of  Mr.  Bacon's  aerial  navigation  it  is 
jK.rhaps  too  premature  to  speculate  ;  but,  if  we  are  ever  at  war  on  sea 
with  any  power,  the  use  of  the  balloon  for  communicating  with  the 
fleet  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  one  respect  at  least  Mr.  Bacon 
has  established  a  record,  for  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  trip  of  this 
character  has  been  made  from  the  Island.  It  is  obvious  that 
whoever  selects  the  Island  as  a  starting  point  must  be  prepared  to 

<  ross  the  sea,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  the  wind  may  be  blowing. 
And  of  course  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Bacon  visited  us. 
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A  Correction. 

IN  some  notes  on  the  United  States  Postal  Service  in  your  October 
number  (writes  Mr.  Lewin  Hill),  I  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
Brick,  of  immortal  memory,  a  phrase  which  my  friend  Mr.  Jasper 
Badcock  tells  me  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop.  "  We  must  be 
cracked  up,  sir,"  retorted  Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop,  in  a  tone  of  menace. 
"  You  are  not  now  in  a  despotic  land.  We  are  a  model  to  the  airth 
and  must  be  jist  cracked  up,  I  tell  you."  Mr.  Chollop  had  been 
introduced  "  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  our  raw  material." 

I  am  led  to  reflect  not  only  on  Mr.  Chollop  but  on  Mr.  Jefferson 
Brick,  on  Mr.  Elijah  Pogram,  on  the  Mother  of  the  modern  Gracchi. 
Nor  can  I  forget  those  on  our  side  of  the  water,  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
Mr.  Moddle,  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Mrs.  Prig.  Where  are  they  now,  one 
and  all  ?    Alas,  with  the  great  majority — 

"  All,  all  are  gone,  but  still  lives  on 
The  fame  of  those  who  died. 
And  true  men,  like  you  men, 
Remember  them  with  pride." 
There  is  one  pleasant  fact  to  bear  in  mind  about  the  demise  of 
each.    No  question  was  raised  in  their  case  of  cremation  versus  burial 
in  earth,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  consign  even  one  to  the  watery  deep. 
No  question  was  raised  about  consecrated  or  unconsecrated  ground, 
and  no  zealous  parson  refused  to  allow  the  church  bell  to  toll  for  a 
dissenter. 

From  the  City  to  West  Kensington. 

(A  Lament  from  the  S.B.D.) 
O  Kensington,  O  Kensington,  thou  art  so  far  away  ; 

And  sore  my  heart  misgives  me  when  I  think  of  moving  day, 
When  city  train  and  city  street  shall  us  no  longer  know. 

And  to  the  Old  Court  Suburb  we  shall  have  to  pack  and  go. 

No  more  from  office  we  shall  see  the  great  Cathedral  rise 
Grey,  grand  and  vast,  a  resting  place  ofttimes  for  wear)'  eyes, 

When  from  a  ledger  page  we  cast  a  momentary  glance. 

And  dream-thoughts  roam  from  perfect  dome  to  airy  cloudlet's  dance. 

Unchanged,  unchanging,  thou  remain'st  above  the  city's  din, 

The  clang  and  clamour  round  thy  feet  ne'er  threaten  thee  within  ; 

Thy  golden  cross  and  ball  survey  the  river's  ceaseless  flow, 

The  weltering  street,  the  hurrying  feet,  the  change  and  chance  below. 

Thou  little  reck'st  that  we  no  more  shall  walk  thy  narrow  ways, 
That  thy  sonorous  chime  no  more  shall  measure  out  our  days, 

That  Stores  and  Churchyard  shops  to  us  will  be  forgotten  joy, 
And  Paternoster's  book-lined  Row  no  longer  will  decoy. 

Thy  blandishments,  O  Kensington,  they  only  leave  us  cold— 

Thy  Wild  West  Shows,  thy  cycle  halls,  thy  splendours  still  untold  ; 
Dearer  to  us  the  old  cramped  walls,  the  lanes  we  love  and  know 
•    In  th'ever  throbbing  heart  of  things    .    .  . 

But  the  order's  "  Pack  and  Go  !  " 

H.  C.  W. 
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Frederick  Stewart  Cobb. 

ON  Saturday,  the  18th  October  (St.  Luke's  Day),  the  window 
which  has  been  presented  to  Rochester  Cathedral  by  the 
friends  and  colleagues  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Stewart  Cobb,  who 
was  British  Postmaster  of  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  unveiled  by  the  Dean  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation. 
Besides  Mr.  Cobb's  relatives  and  old  friends  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
there  were  present  a  large  number  of  his  old  colleagues  in  the  Savings 
Bank  Department  and  other  departments  of  the  G.P.O.  All  the 
scholars  of  the  King's  School,  Rochester,  where  Mr.  Cobb  had  been 
a  student,  attended  with  the  Head  Master,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
staff  of  the  Rochester  Post  Office  were  also  in  the  Cathedral  with  the 
Postmaster,  Mr.  Harrison.  The  Head  Master  of  the  King's  School, 
Rev.  T.  F.  Hobson,  in  notifying  the  intention  of  being  present  with 
his  boys,  wTOte  :  "  We,  of  course,  feel  much  pride  in  the  appreciation 
of  one  who  has  been  such  an  honour  to  the  old  school."  The  Bishop 
of  Rochester  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Bishop's  House,  Kennington,  S.E., 

"  10th  September,  1902. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Atkin, — I  am  afraid  that  I  have  an  imperative 
engagement  on  October  18  at  one  of  our  missions  in  Ix>ndon.  Had 
I  been  in  Rochester  I  should  have  '  delighted  to  honour '  the  memory 
of  one  who  was  fortunate  enough  by  his  own  nobleness  to  do  a  little 
of  that  which  England  and  Englishmen  were  so  little  able  to  accom- 
plish in  those  dark  days  of  massacre. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  E.  Roffen." 

The  clergy  and  choir  of  the  Cathedral  rendered  the  socially 
prepared  form  of  service,  a  portion  of  which  consisted  of  the  offering 
of  the  window  to  the  Dean  by  Mr.  Housden  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Housden  said  :  Frederick  Stewart  Cobb,  to  whose  memory 
this  window  has  been  put  up  by  the  contributions  of  many  of  his 
friends,  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  a  King's  Scholar  of  the 
Cathedral  Grammar  School.  After  leaving  the  school  he  sj>ent  some 
time  in  France  and  Germany,  forming  many  friendships  in  both 
countries,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  somewhat 
rare  in  an  Englishman  of  his  generation.  Forty  years  ago  he  entered 
the  Service  of  the  Crown,  as  an  officer  of  the  General  Post  Office  in 
Ixmdon,  and  rose  to  an  important  and  responsible  position.  In  1892, 
he  was  appointed  British  Postmaster  at  Constantinople,  where  he  died 
in  February,  1899.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  enlarge  uix>n  the 
details  of  his  life,  or  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  his  character ;  but  it  is 
not,  I  think,  unfitting  to  explain  briefly  why  this  memorial  has  been 
raised.  Some  who  are  present  to-day  could  tell  what  Cobb  was  as  a 
son  or  as  a  brother ;  and  his  many  friends,  whether  of  those  who 
knew  him  from  boyhood,  or  of  those  whose  friendship  is  later,  though 
not  less  firm,  recall  his  kindness,  his  consideration  for  others,  his 
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love  of  justice,  his  sympathy  with  suffering,  and  his  chivalrous 
championship  of  the  desolate  and  oppressed.  He  was  the  friend  of 
children,  and  those  who  knew  him  in  their  childhood  retain  many 
happy  recollections  of  his  thoughtful  and  tender  love.  His  colleagues 
in  official  life  trusted  and  respected  him,  and  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  under  him  found  in  him,  what  is  not  too  common  in 
the  Public  Service,  a  steadfast  friend,  who  was  always  ready  to  promote 
their  welfare,  and  to  help  them  in  difficulties.  During  his  residence 
in  ( 'onstantinople  his  heart  was  touched  by  the  calamities  which  befel 
the  ill-fated  Armenians ;  and,  with  a  noble  disregard  of  official  pro- 
priety, he  once  hid  several  of  them  in  the  cellar  of  the  British  Post 
Office,  and  fed  them  until  the  tyranny  was  overpast.  They  did  not 
forget  his  kindness.  When  he  was  laid  to  rest,  and  the  mourners 
were  leaving  the  cemetery,  it  was  noticed  that  a  poor  Armenian  walked 
up  to  the  grave  and  dropped  a  little  flower  on  the  coffin  of  his  preserver. 
His  death  was  due  to  an  act  of  characteristic  unselfishness.  A  colleague 
fell  ill  of  smallpox,  and  Cobb  insisted  upon  arranging  and  super- 
tending  the  sick  man's  removal  to  a  hospital.  He  took  the  infection, 
and  an  illness  of  a  few  days  ended  his  valued  life.  No  man  felt  more 
keenly  than  he  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain,  and  how  easy  to  fall 
short  of,  a  high  ideal  of  duty.  But  we  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know 
him,  can  apply  to  him  some  of  those  noble  verses  in  which  Wordsworth 
has  described  the  character  of  the  Happy  Warrior : — 

"  Who  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 
Rises  by  open  means  ;  and  there  will  stand 
( )n  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire  ; 
And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire ; 
Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim  ; 
And,  therefore,  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth  or  honours,  or  for  worldly  state ; 
Whom  they  must  follow ;  on  whose  head  must  fall, 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all ; 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace." 

Mr.  I  )ean, — I  have  now  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues  to  offer 
you  this  window,  which  does  credit  to  the  artist,  and  is,  we  trust,  a 
becoming  addition  to  this  holy  and  beautiful  House.  We  ask  you  to 
accept  it  from  us,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  the  glory  of  God  in  memory  of 
His  servant,  Frederick  Stewart  Cobb. 

Dean  Hole  then  accepted  the  window  and  gave  a  short  address,  in 
which  he  spoke  warmly  of  the  example  which  Mr.  Cobb's  character 
should  be  to  those  present. 

The  window  contains  a  representation  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  work 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Frampton,  who  had  been  selected  to  do  it  by 
special  desire  of  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster.  It  is  in  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral. 
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We  notice  that  in  some  accounts  which  have  appeared  in  the  press 
of  the  ceremony,  Mr.  Cobb  is  described  as  Director  of  the  British 
Post  Orifice,  Constantinople.  This  was  the  title  he  adopted  himself 
on  his  visiting  cards,  as  he  found  the  description  "  Postmaster  "  was 
not  understood  by  his  foreign  friends  and  colleagues  in  Constantinople. 
But  his  strict  official  title  was,  of  coure,  "  British  Postmaster."  A 
more  curious  error  was  made  by  the  Dean  himself  in  accepting  the 
window.  In  speaking  from  a  notice  which  had  been  supplied  to  him 
containing  particulars  of  Mr.  Cobb's  career,  he  stated  that  Mr.  Cobb 
had  been  44  transported  "  to  ( :onstantinople  instead  of  44  transferred." 
Those,  however,  who  were  present  who  remembered  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Cobb  regarded  the  circumstances  of  his  exile,  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  Dean  had  unconsciously  used  the  word  which  their 
friend  would  have  himself  selected. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Langton. 

\7"ERY  many  friends  at  the  General  Post  Office  and  throughout 
the  Post  Office  Service  will  miss  the  familiar  figure  of  Mr. 
F.  R.  i^angton,  who  has  just  retired  from  the  official  ranks. 
Mr.  Langton  had  been  so  long  Private  Secretary  to  successive 
Postmasters-General,  and  his  cheery  urbanity  had  so  long  welcomed 
those  who  approached  the  threshold  of  authority  at  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  that  he  had  come  for  all  of  us  to  seem  a  permanent  part  of 
the  official  order  of  things. 

Probably  Mr.  Iangton's  career  as  Private  Secretary  is  a  record 
one  in  the  Civil  Service.  He  was  first  appointed  as  Assistant  Private 
Secretary  by  Mr.  Monsell,  afterwards  I^ord  Emly,  in  1 87 1 ,  and  served 
in  the  same  position  under  Mr.  (afterwards  Ixmi)  Playfair  in  1873-4. 
From  1874  to  1880  he  served  under  Lord  John  Manners,  now 
the  venerable  Duke  of  Rutland.  In  1880  he  was  reappointed  by 
Mr.  Fawcett,  and  he  served  for  short  periods  under  his  successors : 
Mr.  Shaw  l^efevre,  Lord  John  Manners,  and  Lord  Wolverton.  In 
1886  he  became  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Raikes,  and  on  his  death, 
in  1 89 1,  to  Sir  James  Fergusson.  At  the  next  change  of  Government 
Mr.  Langton  was  ap|x>inted  to  the  charge  of  the  Appointment  Branch 
of  the  Secretary's  Office,  but  in  1895  nc  onre  "lore  became  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  continued  in  that  position 
under  Ix>rd  Londonderry,  on  whose  translation  to  the  Education 
Office  Mr.  Langton  has  now  sought  relief  from  the  cares  of  official 
life.  In  the  Post  Office  his  constant  kindness  and  courtesy  to  all  who 
were  brought  into  either  official  or  personal  relations  with  him  have 
made  him  many  friends  whose  good  wishes  will  follow  him  into 
private  life. 

The  late  Mr.  H.  Toothill. 

THE  Service  has  suffered  a  serious  loss  through  the  death  of 
Mr.  Toothill,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Social  Racing  Staff.  His  telegraphic  career  began  in  1859  ;  in  that 
year  he  joined  the  Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company  at 
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Sheffield.  From  then  until  1865  he  worked  with  the  above-mentioned 
company  and  with  the  United  Kingdom  Telegraph  Company.  The 
years  between  1865  and  the  Government  purchase  of  the  telegraphs, 
Mr.  Toothill  spent  abroad,  joining  the  Indo-European  Company  at 
the  Persian  Gulf,  visiting  Bombay  and  other  important  cities.  On  his 
return  he  entered  the  Central  Telegraph  Office.  His  connection  with 
TS.  lasted  until  1883,  when  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Telegraphs  at  Sheffield.  During  the  ten  or  eleven  years  spent  in  the 
metropolis  "  Harry  "  Toothill  formed  many  friendships,  and  when  he 
left  for  Sheffield  carried  with  him  the  good  wishes  and  respect  of  all. 
The  cutlery  town,  however,  was  not  destined  to  see  him  for  long, 
as  three  years  later  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of 


Mr.  H.  Toothiu.. 


Racing  and  Sj>ecial  Events.  This  post  he  continued  to  fill  until 
January,  1901,  when  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  in  place 
of  Mr.  T.  Mason. 

Mr.  Toothill  was  universally  liked  and  respected,  and  will  be  long 
remembered  and  regretted.  His  staff  are  especially  sorrowful  at  his 
loss,  for  to  them  he  was  always  considerate  and  just.  Members  of 
the  Press,  also,  who  can  best  appreciate  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  Department  at  the  racing  and  other  special  meetings,  bear  record 
to  Mr.  ToothilTs  unfailing  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  are  unani- 
mous in  their  regret  at  his  death. 

Lieut-Col.  W.  Standford,  D.S.O. 

IN  the  list  of  honours  recently  gazetted  in  connection  with  the 
South  African  War,  the  name  of  Lieut.-Col.  \V.  Standford,  Cape 
Town  Highlanders,  appears  among  the  recipients  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order.  Probably  few  readers  of  this  magazine  have  recognised 
this  name  as  that  of  a  former  colleague.  Mr.  Standford  was  for  a 
few  years  a  writer  in  the  Private  W  ire  Section  of  the  Secretary's  Office. 
He  was,  however,  too  energetic  to  remain  long  at  a  desk,  and  left  in 
1876  to  join  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.    Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
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transferred  to  the  Telegraph  Service,  and  appointed  assistant  to  Sir 
James  Sivewright,  then  general  manager  of  the  Cape  Government 
Telegraphs. 

Mr.  Standford  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  Army,  and  on  taking  up 
his  residence  in  Cape  Town  naturally  joined  the  Cape  Town  Artillery 
Volunteers,  in  which  corps  he  took  part  in  several  campaigns  against 
the  Zulus,  and  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  While  on  service  he 
edited  a  camp  newspaper  containing  the  usual  items  of  news,  and 
humorous  accounts  of  events  in  camp  life,  mostly  of  the  ben  trwato 
order.  At  this  period  he  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the  South  African 
Wimbledon,  and  carried  off  many  important  prizes.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Cape  Town  Highlanders  he  joined  that  corps,  and  rose  to  be 


Lieut.-Colonel  Commanding  during  the  recent  war,  when  the  regiment 
was  employed  on  the  lines  of  communication  and  in  other  ways. 

In  civil  life  Mr.  Standford  has  been  no  less  active.  He  holds 
high  rank  as  a  Mason,  and  has  been  Master  of  his  Lodge.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  in  the  Engineering  Hranch  of  the  Telegraph 
Service,  and  now  holds  the  position  of  Assistant  Engineer.  As  an 
artist  he  used  to  delight  his  colleagues  by  producing  spirited  pen  and 
ink  sketches  illustrating  passing  events.  He  excelled  in  depicting  his 
chiefs  as  placed  in  the  most  ludicrous  positions,  to  their  great  amuse- 
ment, seeing  it  was  pure  fun,  without  a  trace  of  venom.  The  writer 
still  treasures  some  of  these  sketches. 

The  accompanying  portrait  shows  five  previous  decorations  earned 
by  this  officer,  and  all  who  know  him  will  heartily  wish  that  he  may 
live  long  to  wear  them,  and  add  to  their  number. 


Lieut.-Col.  W.  Standford,  D.S.O. 
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Mrs.  Agnes  Brown. 

ONE  of  the  oldest  officials,  if  not,  indeed,  the  oldest  official,  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  has  recently  retired  from  the  service — 
Mrs.  Agnes  Brown,  sub-postmistress  of  (Jelston,  a  small  Money 
Order  Office  2  J  miles  from  Castle  Douglas.  Her  husband, 
Mr.  George  Brown,  whose  father  held  the  appointment  before  him, 
was  appointed  sub-postmaster  in  1861,  and  on  his  death  in  1886  the 
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appointment  was  conferred  on  Mrs.  Brown,  so  that  for  forty-one  years 
she  has  been  connected  with  the  1  )epartment.  While  still  mentally  fit 
for  her  duties,  the  burden  of  advancing  years — she  is  now  82  years 
of  age — has  latterly  been  apparent,  and  an  attack  of  paralysis  in  one 
of  her  legs  is  the  immediate  cause  of  her  retirement.  Sirs.  Brown 
had  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  her  duties,  and  has  always 
discharged  them  diligently.  Her  strong-minded  Scottish  character 
may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  reported  that  she 
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informed  a  stranger,  who  called  for  a  stamp  on  Sunday,  that  she 
would  not  serve  Queen  Victoria  on  that  day.  Her  memory  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  Rowland  Hill  and  the  introduction  of  the  penny 
postage,  and  she  remembers  distinctly  the  Coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria.  For  some  years  now  Mrs.  Brown's  only  companion  has 
been  her  little  dog,  Bendy.  The  dog  was  kept  fastened,  by  a  fairly 
long  chain,  to  a  kitchen  chair,  and  its  presence  made  any  stranger 
feel  somewhat  uncomfortable,  as  the  writer  can  testify.  No  tramp 
certainly  dare  approach  the  house.  Our  good  wishes  follow  this  old 
public  servant  in  her  retirement. 

The  late  Mr.  S.  B.  Rogers. 

THE  death  took  place  in  Bristol  recently  of  Mr.  Stephen  Bartlett 
Rogers,  who  for  many  years  was  connected  with  the  Bristol  Post 
OttVe.  Mr.  Rogers  entered  the  service  in  April,  1855,  when  the  Post 
Orifice  was  located  in  Corn  Street.    In  1886  he  was  promoted  to  be 
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Postmaster  of  Newton  Abbot,  and  remained  at  that  place  for  ten 
years.  He  was  then  offered  the  postmastership  of  Bridgwater,  but, 
to  his  great  regret,  was  obliged  to  decline,  owing  to  a  breakdown  in 
health,  which  unfortunately  led,  in  1896,  to  his  premature  retirement 
from  the  service.  During  his  ten  years'  service  at  Newton  Abbot  he 
was  exceedingly  popular  alike  with  public  and  staff. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  magnificent  physique,  standing  well 
over  six  feet  in  height,  and  was  of  striking  appearance.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Bristol  Rifle  Volunteers,  and  attained 
no  small  degree  of  proficiency  at  the  shooting  butts,  winning  many 
valuable  prizes  as  a  marksman.  For  several  years  he  represented  his 
corps  at  the  annual  Wimbledon  shoot,  and  won  several  challenge  cups 
and  trophies.  An  enthusiastic  floriculturist,  he  was  equally  at  home 
in  greenhouse  and  garden,  and  it  was  in  pursuit  of  this  hobby  that 
the  spare  time  of  his  later  days  was  spent.    As  a  musician  he  was 
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well  known,  he  having  been  a  singer  of  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
possessing  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  he  was  a  skilful  performer  on  several 
musical  instruments.  In  1883  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  Bristol  Post  Office  Band,  in  which,  until  he  left  this 
city  in  1886,  he  was  an  instrumentalist.  A  good  conversationalist,  of 
genial  temperament,  and  an  amusing  raconteur,  Mr.  Rogers  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  those  who  were  privileged  to  know  him.  His  long 
illness  was  borne  with  exemplary-  patience  and  fortitude,  and  his  death 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  63  years  is  much  deplored. 

Mr.  Edward  May. 

AFTER  a  service  extending  over  50  years  Mr.  Edward  May  on 
the  1  st  October  last  retired  from  the  Controllership  of  the 
Central  Telegraph  Office. 

Mr.  May  commenced  his  telegraphic  career  on  the  10th  June, 
1852,  in  the  service  of  the  Electric  and  International  Telegraph 
Company.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Telegraphs  to  the  state 
in  1870,  he  was  Clerk  in  Charge  of  that  Company's  Foreign  Gallery, 
and  at  the  transfer  was  appointed  Senior  Assistant  Controller.  He 
continued  in  that  capacity  until  the  17th  September,  1889,  when  he 
was  made  Deputy  Controller,  and  on  the  17th  February,  1898,  he 
succeeded  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Fischer  as  Controller. 

Mr.  May's  experience  of  matters  telegraphic  is  certainly  unique, 
and  he  has  grown  up  with,  and  assisted  in,  the  wonderful  progress 
made  during  his  half  century  of  service.  He  has  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  comparatively  small  room  which  constituted  the  Head  Office 
of  the.  Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company  in  Founder's 
Court,  Lothbury,  in  the  early  fifties.  The  accompanying  sketch 
gives  some  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  "  Gallery,"  containing  as  it 
did  some  15  circuits  working  to  Birmingham,  York,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester. 

There  were  but  a  few  important  towns  on  the  system  ;  but  an 
arrangement  existed  with  railway  companies,  who  possessed  nearly 
all  the  wires,  by  which  other  towns  could  be  reached.  Normanton, 
for  instance,  was  in  those  days  one  of  the  most  important  centres,  as 
the  mass  of  the  northern  traffic  fell  upon  it,  and  consequently  the 
pick  of  the  operators  were  located  there.  Now,  however,  Normanton 
is  not  even  in  direct  communication  with  London.  At  this  period 
there  were  only  about  20  operators  at  the  Company's  office  in 
London,  a  great  contrast  to  the  present  day,  as  at  the  Central  Office 
alone  about  5,000  persons  are  now  employed,  while  there  are  nearly 
1 ,300  circuits. 

What  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  innovation  was  the  introduction 
of  some  dozen  women,  the  telegraphic  training  of  whom  Mr.  May 
undertook.  That  number  has  been  considerably  augmented  in  the 
progress  of  years,  and  at  the  present  time  out  of  the  5,000  persons 
employed  at  the  Central  Office  1 ,300  are  women  operators. 

The  charge  for  telegrams  in  the  early  days  of  Mr.  May's  service 
was  very  high  as  compared  with  now,  as  much  as  7s.  6d.  being 
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charged  for  a  20  word  telegram  to  Liverpool  and  about  14s.  to 
Aberdeen-  As  a  result  the  system  was  only  used  for  the  most  urgent 
matters,  while  its  employment  for  business  purposes  was  very  limited. 
About  the  year  1854  a  tariff  was  arranged  with  a  minimum  charge  of 
is.  for  50  miles,  2s.  6d.  for  100,  and  5s.  for  a  greater  distance,  address 
included.  The  natural  result  of  these  reductions  was  a  great  increase 
in  business.  In  1861,  a  uniform  is.  rate  was  introduced  by  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Comixmy,  but  it  was  in  advance  of  its  time  and  was 
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abandoned  as  unremunerative.  The  distance  tariff  was,  however, 
reduced,  and  thus  made  it  possible  to  send  a  message  of  20  words 
a  distance  of  200  miles  for  is.  6d.  Up  to  the  year  1854,  too,  the 
foreign  rates  were  enormous.  A  20  word  telegram  to  Florence  cost 
36s.  6d.,  to  Leghorn  34s.  6d.,  to  Hamburg,  Berlin  and  several  Italian 
towns  22s.,  and  to  Paris  12s. 

In  the  early  fifties  the  number  of  messages  dealt  with  in  the  whole 
of  I^mdon  (where  but  five  public  telegraph  offices  existed)  could  not 
have  amounted  to  more  than  a  few  hundred  daily.  This  is  in  great 
contrast  to  the  present  time  when  the  average  daily  number  of 
telegrams  j>assing  through  the  Central  Office  is  150,000,  which  on 
occasions  has  exceeded  200,000,  viz.,  on  the  day  before  the  funeral  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  at  the  time  of  the  postponed  Coronation,  when, 
on  successive  days,  the  extraordinary  totals  of  312  ,000  and  314,000 
were  dealt  with. 

Among  Mr.  May's  pleasant  recollections  may  be  mentioned  the 
fitting  up  of  the  telegraph  office  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  was 
engaged  for  about  a  year,  and  where  he  had  the  privilege  of  explaining 
the  working  of  the  system  to  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort. 
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The  latter  visited  Mr.  May  several  times  and  was  greatly  interested. 
Mr.  May  also  managed  the  telegraph  business  there  at  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  visit. 

Mr.  May  relates  how  from  the  first  the  Turf  was  a  great  patron 
of  Telegraphs,  and  he  well  remembers  the  manner  in  which  the 
Newmarket  races  used  to  be  reported.  As  the  stewards  would  not 
allow  a  telegraph  office  on  the  course,  the  results  had  to  be 
semaphored  by  means  of  huge  6  ft.  letters  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  trouble  which  occurred  on  one  occasion  when  a  6  was  placed 
upside  down  and  was  taken  for  a  9.  Since  that  time,  however,  many 
great  and  important  changes  and  improvements  have  taken  place,  in 
all  of  which  it  may  be  said  Mr.  May  has  played  some  directly 
important  part  during  his  long  practical  connection  with  the  Central 
Office,  having  been  the  personal  and  able  lieutenant  of  his 
predecessor,  Sir  Henry  Fischer,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  lattcr's 
official  career. 

Mr.  May  carries  with  him  in  his  retirement  the  sincere  regard  and 
good  wishes  of  all  his  colleagues,  who,  to  show  their  appreciation  in  a 
more  tangible  form,  presented  him  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  and 
chain  as  a  souvenir  to  remind  him  of  the  many  friends  left  behind. 
His  portrait  appears  on  page  450  of  our  fifth  volume. 

A.  W.  E. 

Mr.  N.  Hautrive. 

DURING  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  December  last,  some  friends  and 
colleagues  of  Mr.  Napoleon  Hautrive  met  in  the  Deputation 
Room  of  the  G.P.O.  North,  to  present  him  with  a  token  of  their 
regard  and  to  wish  him  farewell  on  his  leaving  the  service  of  the  Post 
Office.  In  making  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers, 
Mr.  Lamb  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  great  ability,  keen  interest, 
and  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Hautrive  (a  French  subject)  had  served 
the  British  Post  Office. 

Mr.  Hautrive,  whose  retirement  is  somewhat  hastened,  owing  to 
his  failing  health  during  the  winter,  entered  the  service  of  the  French 
Administration  in  1864. 

When  the  first  General  International  Telegraph  Conference  was 
held  in  1865,  it  became  our  late  colleague's  duty  with  another  officer 
of  the  Administration  to  arrange  to  light  the  catacombs  in  Paris  by 
electricity  for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  Conference. 
They  had  only  two  arc  lamps,  lent  by  the  inventor,  Monsieur  Jablos- 
choff,  and,  as  dynamos  were  practically  unknown  at  that  time,  the 
electric  power  was  a  large  Bunsen  battery.  The  method  adopted  to 
light  the  catacombs  by  two  arc  lamps  was  ingenious.  As  soon  as  the 
visitors  passed  one  lamp  Mr.  Hautrive  or  his  aide  unswitched  it  and 
ran  on  ahead  to  connect  it  with  the  current  in  advance  of  the  party. 
The  experiment  was  voted  a  great  success. 

During  the  Franco-German  war  Mr.  Hautrive  served  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Military  Telegraph  Corps,  and  as  the  land  lines 
were  naturally  very  much  interrupted,  the  French  Government  decided 
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to  lay  a  cable  from  Dunkirk  to  Bordeaux.  Mr.  Hautrive  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  laying  of  that  cable.  Our  readers  will  perhaps 
remember  Mr.  Hautrive's  account  of  "  An  Ill-fated  Cable "  given 
in  this  Magazine  in  1895. 

The  establishment  of  a  direct  wire  between  Paris  and  London 
Stock  Exchange  was  doubtless  hastened  by  a  manoeuvre  suggested  to 
a  Paris  broker  by  Mr.  Hautrive.  Owing  to  the  great  delay  on  the 
Paris  London  wire,  he  suggested  to  a  firm  that  they  should  send  their 
telegrams  for  the  Stock  Exchange  first  to  Boulogne  and  then  have 
them  retransmitted  thence  to  London.  The  Paris-Boulogne  and  the 
Boulogne-London  wires  being  at  that  time  comjxiratively  idle,  the 
result  was  that  the  stockbrokers  who  adopted  the  system  saved  a 
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considerable  amount  of  time.  Complaints,  as  might  be  expected, 
soon  poured  in  from  other  brokers,  and  a  direct  wire  between  these 
important  exchanges  was  soon  after  established. 

In  1873  he  quitted  the  French  Telegraph  Administration  and 
joined  the  "  late  "  Submarine  Telegraph  Company.  It  was  in  the 
secretary's  office  of  that  Company  that  he  began  to  acquire  that 
complete  knowledge  of  international  telegraphy  which  has  been  at 
the  disj>osal  of  the  Department  since  1890,  and  which  Mr.  Lamb 
more  than  hinted  the  Department  would  still  further  utilize  at  the 
forthcoming  Conference.  We  hope  it  may  be  so,  as  the  many  friends 
Mr.  Hautrive  has  made,  during  his  twelve  years'  service  amongst  us, 
would  be  heartily  glad  to  see  him  again. 

Josiah  Leal. 

THIS  well-known  official,  who  retired  from  the  Postmastership  of 
I>eeds  about  nine  years  ago,  died  there  in  November  last  at 
the  age  of  78,  after  only  a  couple  of  days'  illness.  I  remember  when 
he  went  to  Leeds  about  30  years  ago,  he  didn't  like  the  look  of  the 
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place  and  asked  to  come  back  to  London.  But  he  settled  down 
eventually,  and  so  greatly  did  he  become  attached  to  his  surroundings 
and  to  his  numerous  friends  in  the  Yorkshire  town,  that  he  continued 
to  live  on  there  after  his  retirement.  When  I  entered  the  Post  Office 
Service  more  than  40  years  ago  Leal  was  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  Registered  Letter  Division,  as  it  was  then  called,  his  colleague 
being  John  Topping — "  Honest  John  " — than  whom  no  man  ever 
better  deserved  the  appellation. 

My  first  tussle  with  Leal  was  soon  after  I  entered  the  Branch. 
The  Manchester  Road  was  despatched  by  a  very  ancient  individual, 
who  was  always  behind,  and  who  had  to  be  "  dug  out "  nearly  every 
night.  I  was  one  of  the  diggers,  and  I  suggested  to  Leal  that  I  would 
rather  do  the  Road  altogether  than  come  in  at  the  end  when  things 
had  got  thoroughly  muddled  up,  and  there  was  a  risk  of  losing 
the  mail.  Leal  must  have  thought  that  this  was  a  bit  of  cheek 
on  the  part  of  so  young  an  officer,  for  he  gave  me  a  look  which 
I  have  often  seen  since  and  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Perhaps 
you'd  like  to  teach  your  grandmother  to  suck  eggs."  By-and-bye, 
however,  I  was  put  to  the  Road,  and  l^eal  was  so  greatly  pleased  at 
being  relieved  of  all  anxiety  at  the  close  of  the  44  duty  "  that  he  became 
quite  friendly,  not  to  say  affectionate ! 

From  the  Registered  Letter  Division  I^eal  went  to  the  Inland 
Branch,  where  he  was  Chief  Clerk  for  several  years  ;  and  subsequently 
he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Sorting  Office,  whence  he  was 
appointed  to  Ix'eds.  He  was  a  member  of  the  44  Conference  of 
Practical  Officers,"  which  met  at  Bushey  in  or  about  1885,  of  which 
I  was  also  a  member.  We  were  eleven  all  told,  including 
Sam  Walliker,  the  chairman.  But  now  that  Leal  is  gone,  only 
five  survive,  and  only  one  remains  in  the  Service,  my  old  friend, 
J.  W.  Hyde,  the  Controller  at  Edinburgh,  whose  name  is  strangely 
absent  from  the  list  of  I.S.O.'s  notwithstanding  his  more  than 
40  years  of  not  undistinguished  service.  Looking  at  a  photographic 
group  of  the  members  of  the  conference,  I  notice  the  burly  form 
of  uJoe"  Leal,  surmounted  by  a  felt  hat  of  the  ample  dimensions 
and  peculiar  build  affected  by  the  wearer,  whose  eyes  peer 
out  from  beneath  the  ample  brim  with  a  half-amused,  half-knowing 
look  as  though  he  should  say :  44  Oh !  yes,  it's  me."  Although 
comparatively  unlettered,  Leal  had  a  rich  store  of  mother-wit  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humour  ;  and  there  was  a  44  bluff  Hal-ishness ,!  about 
him — if  I  may  coin  a  word  for  the  occasion —which  made  him  "hail 
fellow  well  met  "  with  most  people.  It  was  always  a  treat  to  see  him 
and  his  whilom  colleague  William  Smallwood,  otherwise  "  Chips,"' 
engaged  in  a  sparring  match  in  which  wit  and  good-natured  sarcasm 
were  the  principal  weapons.  Leal  generally  managed  to  pull  off  the  event 
because  he  always  kept  perfectly  cool,  whereas  Smallwood  spluttered  a 
good  deal,  albeit  he  was  one  of  the  best  fellows  who  ever  lived. 
For  the  good-natured  rough-and-tumble  of  official  life  no  two  men 
were  better  fitted  than  William  Smallwood  and  Josiah  Leal,  and  none 
were  better  respected  by  their  colleagues  of  the  old  "  CD." 
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Leal  was  very  popular  with  the  staff,  and  was  accessible  to  all 
classes,  and  perhaps  more  so  to  the  lower  than  to  the  higher  grades. 
He  would  crack  a  joke  as  readily  with  a  sorter  as  with  a 
superintendent,  and  "  old  Bunn,"  the  lobby  messenger,  who  was  a 
"  character  "  in  his  way,  was  a  prime  favourite  of  his,  as  well  as  "  Old 
Bailey,"  who  died  long  before  it  was  ever  thought  of  to  pull  down  his 
namesake  in  Newgate  Street !  Bunn  could  take  a  joke  as  solemnly  as 
any  man,  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  the  while  ;  and  Bailey,  when  he  was 
urged  on  a  certain  occasion  by  a  very  ancient  deputy  controller 
to  retire  on  account  of  advancing  years,  replied :  "  You're  an  older 
man  than  me,  and  if  retirement  is  as  nice  as  you  make  out  why  don't 
you  try  it  yourself?"  Leal  greatly  enjoyed  this  joke  as  did  old  Bailey 
himself,  who  was  not  simply  44  employed "  at  the  Post  Office,  but 
practically  lived  there,  and  took  his  sleep  in  the  intervals  between 
the  arrivals  of  the  mails.  I  believe  it  was  the  enormous  amount  he 
earned  in  the  shai>e  of  "  extra  duty  "  (there  was  nothiug  so  vulgar  as 
4*  overtime "  in  those  days)  which  vexed  the  soul  of  the  ancient 
deputy  controller  aforesaid,  who  was  a  compatriot  of  mine  ! 

Leal  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  gaiety  of  the  old  days,  which 
was  sadly  eclipsed  when  he  and  some  half-dozen  others  left  the  old 
Inland  Branch.  Even  the  sedate  and  stately  Henry  Mellersh  would 
relax  under  the  spell  of  a  "  good  story "  told  by  Joe  Leal ;  and  I 
fancy  other  topics  than  the  44  state  of  the  duty "  were  discussed  by 
these  two  worthies  at  the  morning  and  afternoon  conferences  which 
took  place  between  the  sub-controller  and  the  on-going  and  off- 
going  superintendents  of  the  day.  Mellersh  was  a  grave  man 
after  a  fashion,  but  l^al  could  "  melt  "  him  if  anybody  could  ;  and  I 
fancy  the  two  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  inner  sanctum  supposed  to 
l>e  devoted  to  arrivals  and  despatches  and  other  mundane  matters 
connected  with  Her  Majesty's  Mails.  Leal  has  seen  Mellersh  out, 
and  a  good  many  more  who  were  his  contemporaries  in  those  days  ; 
and  the  few  who  remain  who  remember  him  before  he  went  to  Leeds 
will  not  be  disinclined  to  shed  a  tear  over  his  newly-made  grave. 

R.  W.  J. 

The  Yorkshire  Post  of  the  13th  November  s|>eaks  highly  of 
Mr.  Ideal's  services  to  Ix-eds  during  the  fifteen  years  that  he  occupied 
the  j>osition  of  Postmaster  ;  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Tombs,  I.S.O.,  sends  us  a 
few  words  of  appreciation  of  his  late  colleague.  Like  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Tombs  remembers  Mr.  Leal  as  of  an  amiable  and  somewhat 
jocular  disj>osition.  He  refers  also  to  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  his  faculty  for  getting  the  best  work  out  of  men.  "  His  habit  of 
old  time,"  says  Mr.-Tombs,  "  was  to  rough  out  his  reports  for  the 
Secretary  and  the  Controller  and  get  them  copied  by  junior  officers. 
He  used  a  large  carpenter's  i>encil  and  it  was  marvellous  at  what  rate 
the  stumps  he  used  could  be  made  to  record  his  thoughts.  That  was 
in  the  days  before  shorthand  and  type-writing."  Mr.  Tombs  further 
says  he  was  44  without  an  ounce  of  side." 
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Mr.  Cedric  Prall. 

THE  Department  has  lost  the  services  of  a  very  energetic  officer 
by  the  retirement  on  the  31st  October  last,  owing  to  ill  health, 
of  Mr.  Cedric  Prall,  Principal  Book-keeper  in  the  Accountant-General's 
Office.  Mr.  Prall  entered  the  Money  Order  Office  in  October,  1 866, 
and  had  thus  seen  just  over  36  years  service.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  Accountant-General's  Department  in  1872,  where  he  steadily  rose 
until  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  position  of  Principal  Book- 
keeper on  the  5th  April,  1901.  He  was  not  destined,  however,  to 
enjoy  that  position  for  long,  as  his  health  broke  down  soon  after  his 
appointment,  and  during  the  year  prior  to  his  retirement  he  was  more 
or  less  on  sick  leave.  Mr.  Prall  took  an  exceedingly  keen  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Department,  and  his  familiar  figure  will  long  be 
missed  by  his  brother  officers.  We  had  hoped  to  have  given  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Prall,  but  he  informs  us  that  he  has  no  photograph  of 
himself.  He  has  only  been  taken  once,  and  that,  he  says,  "was 
such  a  dead  failure,  that  I  never  had  the  courage  to  repeat  the 
experiment."  We  sincerely  wish  Mr.  Prall  restoration  to  health  and  a 
long  enjoyment  of  the  pension  he  has  so  well  earned. 

Mr.  Edward  Orchard. 

TT  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  Edward  Orchard,  late  Examiner  in  the  Accountant's  Office, 
Dublin,  on  the  19th  October  last.  On  his  appointment  to  that  post 
in  1897,  we  gave  a  short  account  of  Mr.  Orchard's  official  history 
together  with  his  portrait  (vide  St.  Martiris-le-Grand  for  July,  1897). 
It  therefore  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  his  untimely  death  is 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  official  colleagues,  both  in  London  and 
in  Dublin.  His  was  a  gentle  nature  and  he  was  extremely  popular  with 
all  who  knew  him.  Physically  he  was  never  very  strong,  and  towards 
the  end  of  1900  his  health  entirely  broke  down  so  that  he  had  to 
retire  on  pension. 

During  the  year  prior  to  his  death  he  was  so  great  a  sufferer  that 
when  the  end  came  it  was,  though  a  terrible  calamity  for  those  he  left 
behind,  a  merciful  release  for  himself,  for  he  was  at  last  at  peace. 

Charles  Gordon  Hall. 

THERE  are  many  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  who  regret  the 
departure  from  their  midst  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Hall,  familiarly 
known  to  his  friends  as  "  Gustavus,"  one  of  the  most  popular 
members  of  the  Secretary's  Office ;  and  it  would  be  unseemly  for 
this  number  to  go  to  press  without  some  outline  of  his  career  and 
record  of  the  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  a  large  number 
of  those  of  ever)'  grade  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  His  father 
was  the  late  Colonel  Jasper  Hall  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  his 
mother  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Alves  of  Enham,  Hants.  After 
spending  the  early  years  of  his  childhood  in  Germany,  our  late 
colleague  proceeded  to  Bradfield  College  and  subsequently  to  the  New 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  held  a  musical  scholarship.    He  entered 
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the  Secretary's  Office  of  the  Post  Office  in  1866  and  remained  there 
until  the  close  of  his  career,  which  a  break  in  his  health  has  brought 
about  sooner  than  his  friends  would  wish.  During  that  period  he 
ac  ted  as  private  secretary  to  Ix>rd  John  Manners,  now  Duke  of 
Rutland,  and  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  when  they  held  the 
office  of  Postmaster-General,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was 
a  principal  clerk  and  likewise  one  of  the  body  known  as  clerks-in- 
waiting.  Comments  on  Mr.  Hall's  Post  Office  career  would  be 
sujierfluous,  because  those  who  have  worked  with  him  can  appreciate 
his  services  at  their  proper  value  and  those  who  have  not  will  no 
longer  be  interested  in  the  official  but  in  the  man  himself.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  an  individual  he  enjoyed  an  enviable 


Mr.  C.  G.  Hail. 


position  in  great  measure  owing  to  his  charm  of  manner  and  unfailing 
good  temjK-r.  Neither  inside  nor  outside  the  office  did  the  little 
worries  of  everv-day  life  disturb  his  serenity.  A  table  piled  up  with 
official  paj>ers  had  no  terrors  for  him,  and  he  would  accept  the  loss  of 
lus  luggage  on  the  railway  with  the  philosophy  of  a  Job.  But  what  is 
more,  he  was  always  ready  to  help  others,  and  no  one  ever  doubted 
his  good  faith.  Therein  probably  lay  the  secret  of  his  unquestionable 
popularity. 

This  notice  would  not  be  complete  without  some  further  allusion 
to  Mr.  Hall's  musical  proclivities.  Not  only  was  he  a  pianist  but  a 
composer,  one  of  his  latest  productions  being  an  effective  Coronation 
ode,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Novello.  As  an  ardent  \vorship|>er 
of  Wagner  he  was  for  many  years  a  regular  visitor  to  Bayreuth  ;  but 
the  catholicity  of  his  tastes  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
equally  regular  subscriber  to  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  His 
favourite  resort  has  long  been  the  hospitable  Union  Club  ;  and  as  he 
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will  there  be  accessible  to  his  friends,  it  is  to  be  hoj>ed  that  he  will 
continue  to  prefer  it  to  the  sedate  seclusion  of  the  Carlton.  Floreat 
Gustavus  • 

William  Henry  Grey. 

ANOTHER  link  with  the  past  has  been  severed  by  the  death  of 
this  gentleman,  which  took  place  at  Clapham  a  week  or  two 
ago,  at  the  great  age  of  76.  He  entered  the  Civil  Service  as  an  extra 
clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  sixty-two  years  ago,  and  was  transferred 
to  the  Post  Office  two  years  later,  where  he  served  for  the  long  period 
of  fifty  years,  and  whence  he  retired  about  ten  years  ago.  He  lived 
at  the  Constitutional  Club  for  several  years  after  his  retirement,  but 
continued  ill-health  compelled  him  to  seek  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  a 
home,  and  hence  his  death  at  Clapham,  near  which  he  had  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  long  life.  Stockwell  was  his  early  home,  and  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Stockwell  Grammar  School  for  many  years,  and 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  that  well-known  institution.  When 
I  entered  the  Post  Office  more  than  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Grey  was 
one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  the  old  Circulation  Department,  his 
colleague  being  Charles  Potter,  who  afterwards  became  Postmaster  of 
the  Eastern  District  of  London.  They  presided  over  the  large  room 
where  the  work  of  the  London  District  Branch  was  carried  on,  and 
in  an  inner  sanctum  sat  Thomas  Boucher,  then  Vice-Controller  of  the 
Circulation  Department,  and  Henry  Mellersh,  and  Daniel  John  lily, 
1  )eputy  Controllers,  the  latter  usually  immersed  in  the  engrossing  work 
of  dealing  with  "  Removal  Notices."  By-and-bye  Mr.  Grey  became 
Sub-Controller  of  the  London  District  Branch,  and  no  better  selection 
could  have  been  made,  as  he  knew  the  London  work  better  than  any 
man  in  the  office,  and  had  a  positive  genius  for  detail.  But  somehow 
his  star  declined  after  this,  and  he  was  never  afterwards  employed  on 
the  higher  class  of  work  for  which  his  great  abilities  undoubtedly 
marked  him  out.  He  was  not  only  an  excellent  officer,  but  he  was — 
what  was  not  too  common  in  those  davs — an  excellent  scholar  ;  and 
the  Sub-Controllership,  in  succession,  of  the  Registered  Letter  and 
Foreign  Branches,  was  but  a  poor  recognition  of  his  deserts,  although 
on  one  occasion  he  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  whole  Circulation 
1  )epartment  for  a  brief  period. 

I  was  attracted  to  Henry  Grey  very  earl)-  in  my  official  career  by 
reason  of  his  literary  tastes,  and  the  interesting  travel  notes  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  publishing  from  time  to  time,  under  the  title  of  Resting 
without  Rusting.  He  was  a  great  traveller,  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  all  over  Europe ;  and  his  itineraries  were  really  valuable 
to  those  who  sought  to  imitate  his  taste  for  adventure.  But  he  soon 
began  to  take  higher  flights  in  literature,  and  his  Classics  for  the 
Million,  which  had  a  large  sale,  and  is  still  selling,  was  a  really  valuable 
aid  both  to  the  student  and  the  general  reader,  and  was  received  with 
something  approaching  enthusiasm  by  the  press,  from  the  Times  and 
Athenieum  downwards.  Then  followed  A  Ke\  to  the  Waverlex  Noz'elss 
which  also  had  an  excellent  reception,  and  sold  by  the  thousand  ; 
and  later  came  Travel,  Chisel,  and  Brush,  a  concise  manual  of 
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architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  which  was  tbeXfciteotne  of  hulixki) 
visits  to  the  principal  cathedrals,  churches,  arrd  qfher  notable  buildings 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  art  treasures  ii>  £ngl^h.:and 'foreign 
museums  and  picture  galleries,  extending  p\er  a  period'  of  Hearly  - 
twenty  years.  Besides  these  M  r.  Grey  published  An  Epitome  of  the 
Bible,  A  Bird's-eye  Viae  of  English  Literature,  A  Pocket 
Encyclopedia,  The  Plots  of  Old  English  Plays,  Science  Notes,  and 
Sixtyfve  Years'  Reminiscences :  and  altogether  his  industry  and 
research  were  remarkable,  especially  in  his  later  years,  when  ill-health 
sadly  handicapped  his  otherwise  vigorous  spirjt.  I  have  kept  in 
touch  with  him  during  the  whole  of  my  service,  and  I  have  been 
rewarded  by  the  receipt  from  time  to  time  of  his  various  works  as 
they  issued  from  the  press,  and  always  by  some  characteristic  gift  at 
Christmas.  He  was  very  punctilious  in  this  respect,  and  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  sender,  as  he  wrote  to  the  end  the  extremely  plain  and 
pretty  hand  which  characterised  his  whole  official  career,  and  which, 
alas !  I  shall  look  for  in  vain  at  the  approaching  Christmas  season.  I 
cannot  say  that  Henry  Grey  was  ever  very  popular  with  his  colleagues 
of  the  old  Circulation  Department,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  reason 
why  I  took  to  him,  disliking,  as  I  do,  the  kind  of  invertebrate  creature 
who  is  usually  described  as  "  everybody's  body."  Grey  was  more  or 
less  reserved  and  shy,  and  I  fancy  he  had  a  kind  of  contempt  for 
those  who  neither  understood  nor  appreciated  his  literary  tastes,  nor 
aimed  at  more  in  the  way  of  composition  than  the  baldest  "  officialese." 
I  remember  once  he  (Grey)  spoke  in  an  official  report  of  the  ''purlieus 
of  Westminster,"  which  greatly  agitated  the  official  mind  of  that  day  : 
and  on  another  occasion  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  Legal  Quarter,"  he 
was  soundly  rated  for  not  saying  whether  he  meant  Chancery  Lane. 
Uncohrs  Inn.  or  the  Temple!  I  fancy  this  kind  of  thing  gradually 
weaned  Henry  Grey  from  his  love  of  official  work,  and  I  believe  he 
will  be  best  known  in  the  future  by  his  writings,  even  if  they  be  not 
of  the  kind  to  stamp  him  as  an  author  of  high  rank.  For  myself, 
I  shall  always  think  of  him  as  an  official  of  high  possibilities,  and  a 
man  worth  having  known.  R.  W.  J. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Carlyle. 

RETIREMENTS,  owing  to  the  age  limit,  are  becoming  quite 
frequent  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
joined  the  Department  in  its  early  days,  and  who  are  still  on 
active  sen-ice  is  being  considerably  reduced.  Mr.  Carlyle's  official 
rareer  dates  from  1862  ;  he  became  a  principal  clerk  in  1S84,  and  a 
sulwrontroller  in  1893,  tne  position  which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement.  Everybody  resj>ected  him  ;  even  those  who  did  not 
appreciate  his  sturdy  independence,  and  who  were  |>erhaps  often 
irritated  at  his  persistency  of  purpose,  were  impressed  by  his  integrity 
of  character.  He  was,  moreover,  in  his  dealings  with  men,  a 
gentleman,  in  all  the  senses  of  that  much  abused  word  ;  and  we  who 
were  his  subordinates  got  into  the  habit  of  trusting  him  and  believing 
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in*  Him  because  .-of  *^Rir  knowledge  of  his  own  high  standard  of 
conduct.^  Mr.  .Se^lys  orie  of  his  contemporaries,  spoke  at  the 
•meeting  Vhick  was.  h^'d  to  present  him  with  a  gold  watch  on  his 
*  retirement, '  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  official  work,  and  this,  of 
course,  was  the  natural  outcome  of  his  honesty  of  character.  Many 
men  may  have  thought  Carlyle  over-cautious  and  too  deliberate  in  his 
methods,  but  the  fact  is  he  always  set  his  face  against  what  is  far  too 
common  with  many  men,  the  sacrifice  of  accuracy  and  deliberation  to 
speed  and  economy,  and  sooner  than  do  this  in  his  own  case,  he  was 
prepared  to  work  hours  beyond  the  prescribed  time.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  worked  till  quite  late  in  the  evening  on  the  last  day  of  his 
service.  Most  men  would  have  been  quite  easy  in  their  conscience  if 
on  their  last  day  they  had  trusted  implicitly  the  principal  clerk  in 
charge  of  papers  and  have  signed  them  without  difficulty.  Not  so 
Carlyle.  He  was  the  acting  chief  of  my  Branch  on  the  day  when  he 
left  the  Department,  and  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  last  cases  which  he  was  called  upon  to  consider  were  investigated 
with  the  same  minuteness  and  thoroughness  that  I  remembered 
characterised  his  work  years  ago.  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  men 
such  as  he  who  are  "  the  leaven  "  in  a  big  Department.  Their 
influence  may  be  indirect  but  it  is  none  the  less  powerful,  and  it  lives 
and  moves  even  though  the  man  himself  leaves  us. 

The  gold  watch  that  was  presented  to  him  was  subscribed  to  by 
upwards  of  230  men,  and  all  ranks  were  represented  among  the 
donors.  Mr.  Scaly,  one  of  the  sub-controllers,  made  the  presentation 
in  a  most  eloquent  speech,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Bond,  on  behalf  of 
"the  rank  and  file,"  thanked  Mr.  Carlyle  for  all  his  kindness  to  them. 
Mr.  Sealy,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said :  "  They  had  all  admired 
the  chivalrous  regard  which  he  always  showed  towards  the  interests  of 
his  subordinates.  He  knew  he  would  have  the  meeting;  with  him  in 
saying  this,  because  they  had  all  known,  particularly  those  of  the 
older  generation  like  himself,  cases  where  that  chivalrous  regard  had 
perhaps  not  advanced  Carlyle's  own  immediate  interests  in  the 
Department."  That  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  reasons  why  "  the 
rank  and  file  "  appreciated  Carlyle.  But  it  would  be  a  reflection  on 
them  to  think  that  gratitude  for  favours  received  was  the  dominant 
feeling  with  them  when  they  said  good-bye :  it  was  the  man  and 
not  the  official  whose  loss  to  the  Department  they  deplored. 

It  may  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  know  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a 
member  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Scotch  family.  In  1436  his 
ancestor.  Sir  William  Carlyle,  attended  the  Princess  Margaret  of 
Scotland  into  France  on  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XI.  In  1474,  Sir  John — the  son  and  heir  of  this  Sir  William- 
was  created  I^ord  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald,  Dumfries,  and  in  1477  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  from  James  III.  of  Scotland  to  Louis  XL  of 
France.  On  the  death  of  Michael,  the  fourth  lord,  the  barony  and 
the  extensive  estates  passed  to  the  daughter  of  his  eldest  son  as  heir- 
general,  but  only  after  a  long  litigation  with  the  male  heir.  This 
granddaughter  married  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  their  son,  Sir  James 
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Douglas,  sixth  Lord  Carlyle  of  Torthonvald,  died  without  issue,  since 
which  event  the  peerage  has  remained  dormant.  Mr.  H.  E.  Carlyle 
is  now  the  representative  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  portrait  appears  in  our  number  for  July,  1894. 


ESIDES  Mr.  Carlyle,  there  have  been  since  our  last  issue  several 


other  retirements  in  the  Savings  Bank  which  we  are  anxious  to 


record.  Mr.  W.  F.  Copeland,  who  has  been  a  Principal  Clerk  for 
many  years,  and  who  has  served  a  great  portion  of  his  career  as  the 
Superintending  Officer  of  the  Acknowledgment  and  Warrant  Writing 
Branches,  retired  under  the  age  limit  on  the  1st  December.  His 
work  had  been  chiefly  with  the  Boy  Clerks  and  Boy  Copyists  of  the 
Department,  and  the  number  of  kindly  acts  performed  by  him  on 
their  behalf  both  as  regards  their  official  and  private  interests  are 
legion.  Four  hundred  of  their  number  presented  him  with  a 
beautifully  bound  album  containing  an  illuminated  address.  His 
colleagues  and  friends  of  the  clerical  staff  gave  him  a  gold  watch  and 
also  an  album  containing  their  signatures. 

Mr.  Angus  F.  Gordon,  a  Higher  Grade  Second  Division  Clerk, 
retired  under  the  age  limit  in  October,  and  as  he  was  one  of  the 
most  j)opular  officials  in  the  Bank  he  had  a  magnificent  send-off.  A 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr.  H.  Badcock, 
one  of  the  Sub-Controllers,  was  held  on  the  16th  October  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  him  with  a  gold  watch,  and  several  men  testified 
to  the  general  appreciation  of  Mr.  Gordon's  good  qualities. 

Mr.  Badcock,  in  presenting  the  gift,  which  was  a  gold  watch,  drew 
attention  to  Mr.  Gordon's  length  of  service.  He  referred  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Department,  when  owing  to  its  rapid  growth  a  staff  of  200 
or  300  young  men  of  about  the  same  age  had  to  be  rapidly  organised. 
They  had  long  hours,  were  brought  much  together,  and  thus  formed 
warm  friendships  with  one  another.  Death  had,  alas!  taken  away 
many  of  that  old  group,  and  now  the  age  limit  regulation  was 
shattering  the  remainder.  Gordon,  for  instance,  was  here  in 
good  health  and  spirits.  He  remembered  him  coming  to  them  in 
the  sixties  from  Auld  Reekie.  What  a  handsome  laddie  he  was  ! 
— an  honourable,  upright  Scotchman.  He,  at  least,  never  needed 
a  surgical  operation  to  see  a  joke ;  he  was  always,  too,  a  good 
companion.  In  the  merry  meetings  of  old  he  was  always  "  one  of 
the  best/'  No  one  ever  could  conceive  of  Gordon  doing  a  bad  turn 
to  one  of  his  colleagues.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  present  the 
watc  h,  and  now  that  Gordon  had  leisure  he  might  be  able  to  call  up 
his  recollection  of  old  Examiners'  Branch  days  by  verifying  the 
signatures  which  appeared  in  the  album  that  accompanied  the  gift. 

Mr.  Gordon  made  an  extremely  witty  and  amusing  reply. 

The  Savings  Bank  has  also  lost  one  of  its  Doctors,  in  the  |>erson 
of  James  Duncan  Long.  Dr.  Long  is  a  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
graduate,  and  he  has  obtained   the  degree   of   LL.D.  from  his 
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University.  He  is  an  exceedingly  good  classical  scholar,  an  orator 
of  great  power,  and  is  an  amusing  talker.  For  years  he  has  amused 
the  Bank  with  displays  of  his  mimetic  powers.  Not  only  is  he 
successful  in  catching  exactly  the  voice  of  the  man  he  is  mimicking, 
but  in  the  words  he  puts  into  his  victim's  mouth  he  succeeds  in  hitting 
ofl"  the  character  of  the  man. 

The  Savings  Bank  Department  and  the  War. 

THE  Post  Office,  as  we  all  know,  sent  out  a  large  number  of 
men  as  combatants  and  non-combatants  to  the  War  in  South 


Africa,  and  those  who  have  survived  have  returned  home,  and  have 
with  a  few  exceptions  fallen  back  again  into  their  official  grooves. 


But  the  experiences  they  have  gone  through  have  meant  much  to  themr 
and  official  life  can  never  again  be  quite  the  same  thing  as  it  was  in 
their  eyes  before  they  had  seen  active  service.  We  are  publishing 
the  portraits  of  five  returned  Savings  Bank  warriors,  and  having  been 
privileged  to  read  the  report  which  each  man  has  made  to  his 
Controller  of  his  experiences  in  South  Africa,  we  think  a  few  facts 
obtained  therefrom  may  interest  our  readers. 

Mr.  H.  Blackmore,  of  the  69th  Company  Sussex  Imperial 
Yeomanry,  left  England  for  South  Africa  in  February,  1 90 1 ,  anil  saw  very 
little  active  service  as  he  was  in  charge  of  the  postal  duties  of  his 
battalion.  He  was  in  hospital  for  some  time  with  dysentery,  but 
recovered  in  time  to  come  into  touch  with  all  the  big  operations  in 
the  W  estern  Transvaal  which  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  M  The 
change  on  the  whole  has,  1  believe,  done  me  good,  although  it  has 
made  me  long  for  a  country  life." 

Mr.  W.  G  Parks,  of  the  27th  Company  Devon  Imperial  Yeomanry, 
saw  some  sharp  fighting  almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  South  Africa. 
He  was  at  Vlakfontein  in  the  hard  fight  on  the  29th  May,  where  the 
Boers  were  credited  with  killing  die  wounded    He  fought  at  Moedwil 
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on  the  30th  September  of  the  same  year,  when  Delarey  attempted  to 
rush  the  camp.  He  took  part  in  the  drives  against  Delarey,  and  was  on 
several  occasions  twenty-four  hours  in  the  saddle.  His  last  big  fight 
occurred  at  Rooival  on  the  1 7th  April  last,  where  a  heavy  blow  was 
inflicted  on  Delarey.  Then  Parks  was  ill  with  dysentery  for  six  weeks, 


Mr.  \V.  J.  Stoneman.  Mr.  \Y.  G.  Parks. 


and  recovered  only  to  find  peace  declared  and  his  company  ordered 
back  to  England. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stoneman,  of  the  24th  Battalion  Imperial  Yeomanry, 
saw  some  hard  fighting,  and  seems  to  have  gone  through  many 


Mr.  F.  G.  Gane.  Mr.  C.  R.  Plastow. 


privations  and  hardships  on  long  marches.  "  We  readied  Southampton 
230  strong,  having  lost  137  men  from  disease,  wounds,  etc.,  the 
remainder  having  been  invalided  home." 

Mr.  V.  (i.  (iane,  of  the  12th  Squadron  (South  Notts  Hussars) 
Imperial  Yeomany,  writes  a  short  but  most  vivid  account  of  his 
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experiences.  He  was  wounded  in  the  arm  soon  after  arriving  in 
South  Africa,  a  party  of  Boers  having  fired  at  the  train  in  which  he 
was  travelling.  Here  is  an  extract  from  Gane's  report :--  The  orderly- 
room  clerk  went  into  the  hospital  and  I  was  asked  to  take  over  the 
duties,  which  1  did  very  willingly.  On  June  ist  1  was  made  Pay 
Lance-Corporal,  and  on  August  i  ith  I  was  made  full  Corporal.  One 
of  my  duties  was  to  draw  enough  money  from  the  bank  to  pay 
out,  and  very  often  had  to  travel  alone  with  about  ^800  in  my 
wallets.  This  I  did  not  like  doing  as  the  country  was  anything  but 
safe."  Gane  was  present  at  the  execution  of  Scheepers.  He  also  had 
a  spell  of  illness  with  enteric  fever.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Quarter- 
Master  Sergeant  on  the  9th  March,  1902.  His  battalion  was  the  first 
to  land  in  South  Africa  and  the  last  to  leave. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Plastow,  of  the  106th  Squadron  (Paget  s  Horse)  4th 
Battalion  Imperial  Yeomanry,  writes,  for  the  general  reader,  j>erhaps  the 
best  report  of  the  five.  He  was  ill  with  both  enteric  fever  and 
dysentery,  but  seems  to  have  had  plenty  of  fighting  as  well.  And 
trekking  too  fell  to  his  lot  in  no  small  quantity.  Under  Col.  de  Lisle, 
his  company  covered  30  miles  per  day  on  an  average  without  taking 
into  account  night  marches.  Plastow  did  his  best  to  capture  I  )e  Wet, 
taking  part  in  the  famous  drives  against  him  in  January  last.  He 
arrived  home  on  the  nth  August.  "  The  squadron  started  trekking 
174  strong,  but  on  our  last  parade  we  only  mustered  67,  the  rest 
having  either  been  killed,  died  of  disease,  or  invalided  home  through 
wounds  or  sickness." 

A  Postwoman  wins  a  Mountain  Race. 

IX  view  of  the  fact  that  no  authentic  record  for  women  climbers 
had  been  established  on  Ben  Nevis,  Mr.  William  Swan,  Fort 
William,  himself  a  well-known  hill  climber,  signified  his  intention  of 
presenting  a  gold  medal  to  the  lady  competitor  who,  during  the 
season,  made  the  ascent  of  Ben  Nevis  in  the  shortest  time. 

On  the  15th  July  last,  Miss  Tait,  the  first  competitor  in  this 
somewhat  novel  race,  started  from  the  Post  Office,  Fort  William, 
at  7.59  a.m.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  telegraphing  the  time 
of  her  arrival  at  the  summit,  and  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
were  interested  in  the  feat  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  on 
receipt  of  the  telegram  that  the  plucky  postwoman  had  accomplished 
the  task  in  1  hour  59 J  minutes,  reaching  the  Observatory  a  minute 
and  a  half  before  ten. 

Miss  Tait  is  employed  as  a  postwoman  at  Corrour,  S.O.T 
Inverness-shire,  and  travels  13  miles  daily  among  the  remote  hills  and 
glens  between  Corrour  and  Lubeilt.  She  had  thus  excellent 
opportunities  of  training  for  the  ascent,  and  her  performance  fully 
justified  the  confidence  placed  in  her. 

Miss  Cameron,  Glenmallie,  Achnacarry,  the  only  other  competitor, 
made  two  attempts  to  defeat  Miss  Tait's  performance,  her  time  being 
2  hours  17  minutes  and  2  hours  3  minutes  respectively. 

The  distance  from  the  Post   Office  at   Fort  William  to  the 
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Observatory  is  seven  miles,  and  when  the  steep  gradients  on  the 
mountain  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  average  climber  takes  four  hours  in  the  ascent.  Provost 
Young,  Fort  William,  in  forwarding  the  gold  medal  to  Miss  Tait, 


on  behalf  of  the  donor,  Mr.  Wm.  Swan,  complimented  her  on  her 
achievement,  and  on  the  physical  prowess  displayed  by  her  on  the 
occasion  in  question. 


HE  "Isis"  Swimming  Club — the  popular  club  for  ladies  in  the 


I  Service — held  its  annual  entertainment  on  the  1st  of  October 
last,  at  St.  George's  Baths,  S.W.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  the 
galleries  being  filled  with  spectators.  The  prizes,  which  during  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  were  on  exhibition  in  the  outer  hall,  were 
numerous,  well  chosen  and  costly,  and  were  presented  to  the  fortunate 
winners  at  the  end  of  each  race  by  Miss  Edkins  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Department.  Many  of  these  prizes  were  presented  by  officers  of  the 
Bank,  noticeable  amongst  them  being  the  gold  brooch  given  by 
Miss  M.  C.  Smith,  the  Lady  Superintendent  of  the  Savings  Bank  and 
president  of  the  club.  The  "  Isis "  is  largely  recruited  from  the 
Savings  Bank,  and  it  follows  that  the  greater  portion  of  both 
competitors  and  onlookers  hailed  from  that  popular  office.  $  •      »  .  % 


Miss  Tait. 


The  "Isis"  Entertainment. 
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An  amusing  feature  of  the  evening's  entertainment  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  life  saving,  which  took  the  form  of  a  little  farce  called 
"  A  Modern  Elopement."  Several  ladies  were  concerned  in  this 
episode,  the  principals  being  Miss  Shackleton,  the  hon.  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Miss  Vivian,  and  Miss  Brooke.  The  mirth  called  forth 
by  the  sketch  was  nearly  equalled  by  the  laugh-provoking  tub-race, 
in  which    Miss   Shackleton   and   her   partner,  Miss   Buller,  were 


successful.  Miss  Boyce,  the  club  instructress,  gave  an  exhibition  of 
fancy  swimming,  her  diving  in  particular  being  beyond  reproach. 

The  races  were  well  contested  and  were  admirable  evidences  of 
the  prowess  of  the  athletic  Service  girl.  The  90  yards  club  handicap, 
divided  into  classes  I.  and  II.,  won  by  the  Misses  Wotton  and 
de  Gackowski  respectively,  spoke  well  for  the  standard  of  the  club, 
though  the  handicapping  seemed  a  trifle  too  severe.  The  invitation 
diving  competition  snowed  particularly  graceful  diving  from  all  three 
boards,  and  two  out  of  the  three  prizes  were  won  by  members  of  the 
Mermaid  Swimming  Club.  The  junior  breast  stroke  competition 
was  won  by  Miss  de  Gackowski,  who  swam  the  length  of  the  bath, 
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taking  only  1 7  strokes.  The  cork-bobbing  competition,  won  by 
Mis^  V.  B.  May,  with  seven  corks  to  her  credit,  against  the  Misses 
M.  G.  Robinson  and  Naylor,  who  won  the  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  with 
ihc  corks  each,  and  the  consolation  race  brought  the  programme  to 
an  end.  A  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  Miss  Edkins  and  to  the 
generous  donors  of  prizes  terminated  a  very  enjoyable  evening. 

The  Army  Post  Office  Corps. 

IX  our  last  issue  we  put  forward  a  suggestion  that  the  members 
of  the  Post  Office  Service  should  be  afforded  some  public 
opportunity  of  welcoming  back  from  South  Africa  those  of  their 
comrades  who  have  served  in  the  Army  during  the  late  War.  Nearly 
all  public  bodies  have  thus  greeted  their  representatives,  and  it  would 
be  unlike  the  Post  Office  to  be  behindhand  in  such  a  matter. 

We  understand  that  steps  were  being  taken  by  the  officers  of  the 
Post  Office  Volunteers  to  organise  an  entertainment  for  this  purpose, 
but  that  the  proposal  has  now  been  drop]>ed  on  receipt  of  an  intima- 
tion that  the  duty  more  properly  belonged  to  the  official  representatives 
of  ihc  I  >ej>artment  whose  wish  and  pleasure  it  is  to  undertake  it. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

THK  |>ostal  servant  is  like  the  rain  :  he  does  not,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duties,  distinguish  between  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  he  is 
gloriously  indifferent  to  rank,  station,  and  newly  acquired  honours. 
And  so,  when  a  letter  passed  through  his  hands,  containing,  though 
of  course  unknown  to  him,  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  recipient 
of  a  birthday  honour,  and  addressed 

 ,  Esq.,  I.S.O., 

General  Post  Office,  E.G., 
he  made  the  required  effort  at  deliver)-,  then  wrote  across  the 
cnvclojx;  "not  known  in  Inland  Sorting  Office,"  and  placed  it  among 
his  undelivered  letters.  The  enveloj>e  bore  this  inscription  when  at 
last  delivered  to  the  rightful  owner,  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
considerably  reduced  any  tendency  on  his  part  to  tetc  month. 

* 

A DEPOSITOR  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  who  has 
presumably  suffered  from  recent  fluctuations  in  the  Stock 
Market,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Department  with  reference  to 
investments  made  through  the  medium  of  his  Savings  Hank  account, 
and  addressed  the  envelope  *' The  Roleing  Stock  Department,  General 
Post  Office." 

* 

T  T  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  we 
I  have  stated  that  the  only  "  After  Office  Hours  "  amusement  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Savings  Hank  Department  appears  to  be  swimming, 
and  in  order  to  refute  this  charge  a  lady  has  sent  us  an  account  of  a 
dramatic  entertainment  given  on  the  2nd  December  at  the  Cripplegate 
Institute  by  the  past  students  of  the  Girls'  Civil  Service  Classes  held 
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at  King's  College.  The  pieces  acted  were  "  At  Ooss  Purposes,"  by 
Ada  Rose,  and  "  The  Palace  of  Truth,"  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  In  the 
first  piece  five  ladies  from  the  Savings  Bank  Department  acted,  the 
Misses  May  Knight,  Ella  de  Villi ,  Ethel  Gates,  Gertrude  Read,  and 
Helen  Bullar.  In  the  second  piece  the  Savings  Bank  Department 
was  represented  by  nine  ladies,  the  Misses  Daisy  Harris,  Hilda  Smyth, 
Maud  Booth,  Edith  New,  Nora  Lickis,  Josephine  Bowles,  May  Knight, 
Mabel  Brookes,  Dorothy  Smyth.  Two  ladies  from  the  Postal  Order 
Branch  acted  in  the  last  piece,  Miss  Elsie  Harman  and  Miss  Maud 
Robertson.  Over  ^29  was  realised  by  the  i>erformance  which  was  in 
aid  of  King's  College  Hospital.  We  unhesitatingly  withdraw,  or  at 
least  apologise  for,  the  charges  which  we  made  in  past  issues. 

* 

IV  /TR.  HENRY  HIGGS,  late  of  the  Secretary's  Office,  contributes 
1V1  the  article  "  Post  Office "  to  the  new  volumes  of  the 
Encsclop&dia  Britannica.  Sir  George  Murray  deals  with  "  Income 
Tax"  and  "Stamp  Revenue,"  and  Sir  Robert  Hunter  with 
"  Commons" ;  an  old  Savings  Bank  man,  Mr.  Charles  Dibdin,  writes 
the  article  "  Lifeboat." 

*  *  * 

FOR  many  years  the  Savings  Bank  Department  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  its  good  fellowship,  its  good  dinners  and  its 
appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  Its  loyalty  to  the  Crown, 
too,  was  always  above  suspicion.  We  are  afraid  the  Department  has 
fallen  on  dark  and  evil  days.  In  the  account  of  a  Savings  Bank 
Dinner,  which  appeared  in  the  Civilian  of  the  6th  December,  we 
read,""  After  the  craving  of  the  inner  man  had  been  satisfied  and  the 
toast  of  the  King  proposed,  the  company  settled  down  to  a  very 
enjoyable  evening."  The  dinner  and  "  the  King,"  it  will  be  observed,, 
had  to  be  disposed  of  before  anything  like  enjoyment  was  attained. 
Poor  depressed  Savings  Bank  !    What  is  the  matter  ? 

*  * 
* 

A CERTAIN  sub-postmistress,  in  sending  in  her  annual  report,, 
was  called  upon  to  answer  the  following  question  : — "  Are  you 
satisfied  from  personal  observation  from  time  to  time  that  the  rule 
requiring  the  public  to  affix  stamps  to  forwarded  telegrams  is  strictly 
observed,  and  that  the  stamps  are  cancelled  before  the  messages  are 
sent  to  the  Instrument  Room"?  The  sub-postmistress  saw  an 
opportunity  and  she  took  it.  Anszuer — "  Yes,  quite ;  except  on  one 
occasion  when  Lord  Londonderry  sent  a  telegram,  for  whom  the 
stamps  were  affixed  by  the  counter-assistant."  Happy  counter- 
assistant  !  But  it  is  the  usual  irony  of  life  that  it  is  not  he  or  she 
who  expects  promotion,  but  the  sub-postmistress ! 
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Promotions. 

LONDON. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


s.o. 


...        •  •  • 


A.G.D. 


Dimock,  R.  W... 

Canning,  J.  J.  ... 
Bennett,  W.  ... 
Pidduck,  E.  ... 
Rowden,  J.  J.  C. 
Conboy,  G.  J.  D. 
Beviss,  J.  E.  ... 
Birchenall,  E.  A. 

Har borne,  T.  ... 
Allan,  A.  H.  ... 

Ham  bridge,  J.  W. 

Lloyd,  D.  E.  ... 
Brolly,  J.  A.  ... 
Greenfield,  J.  ... 
Morton,  N. 
Owen,  \V  

Civil,  J.  E.  ... 

Dear,  H  

Warren,  E.  F.... 
Swayne,  F.  T.... 


Clk.,  3rd  Q.,  Supply 
Est. 


*» 


»» 


Reg.  Asst.,  2nd  CI. 


>» 
»» 
»» 

t» 
t» 

>i 

>» 
» » 
»» 
»» 
>» 

>> 
»' 


»» 
»» 

»» 

f  » 
»» 

»» 

»» 
l> 
»» 
»» 
" 

M 


P.O.B. 


CT.O. 


Asst.  Acct.  Gen. 


Compton,  R.  W.l  Exr. 


Slater,  G — 


Qk.,  2nd  Div.,  Hr 
Gr. 


Hunter,  W.  G.... 
Miss  M.  E.  S.      Ok.,  1st  a.  ... 
Dove 


Trenam,  E. 


...  ... 


Fames,  J.  W.  . 
Whighl,  W.  . 
Maclachlan,  J.M. 


Contr. 


<  •  •       •  • 


Deputy  Contr. 
Asst.  Contr.,  Hr.Gr 


»» 


S.O./82  ;  Asst.  Clk.,  '93 

1882 ;  Asst.Clk.,S.O.,,94 
1882 ;  Asst.Clk.,S.O.,  96 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B.,  09 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '98 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '97 
S.C.  &  T.,  Crewkernef'9& 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '95  ;  Tel., 

C.T.O.,  '98 
C.C.  &  T.,  W.C.,  '92 
C.C.&T.,W.,,9S;  E.C., 

'96 

BoyQk.,S.B.,,94;  Asst. 

Clk.,  '97 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '97 
S.C.  &  T.,  Glasgow,  '97 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '98 
S.C.  &  T.,  Glasgow,  '98 
S.C.  &  T.,  Llanelly,  '95  ; 

Dowlais,  'oi 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '97 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '96 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '99 
M.O.O.,'67 ;  R.A.G.O., 

T72  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '88; 

Acct., '92;  Cashier,'oo; 

Prin.Bk.-Kpr.,&c,'oo; 

Ch.  Exr.,  'oi 
1872  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '93 
1886 

1887 
1892 

M.T.Co.,'62;  P.O.,Leeds, 
'70;  Ch.  Super.,  TeLs., 
M'ter.,  '92  ;  Traffic 
Manager,  S.O.,  *oo ; 
DeputyContr.,C.T.O., 
'01 

E.T.Co.,'56;  P.O.,  '70; 

Asst.  Cont.  '89 
E.T.C0./59;  P.O., '70; 

Asst.  Cont.,  Lr.Gr.,'99 
1870;  Super.,  '87;  Asst. 

Cont.,  Lr.  Gr.,  *oi 
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PROMOTIONS. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


C.T.O. 


»» 
»» 


?  > 


E.  in  CO. 


■  • 


•  > 
•» 

M 


Gould,  W.  G.  ... 

Morgan,  C.  A.... 

Broughton,  H.  J. 
Miss  S.  Lewis  ... 

,,    E.  Pratt  ... 

,,    C  Christie.. 

,,    A.  E.  Cox. 
,,  B.G.Young 

North,  H  •  •  •  •  • 

Freeman,  S.  M. 

Hardham,  H.  A. 

Bell,  G.  \V.  ... 

Matthews,  W.  H. 

Robertson,  A.  J. 

Comport,  G.  II. 

(Jr.) 

Jarvis,  I»  

Youngs,  C.  J.  ... 
Chapman,  C.  H. 


Langley,  J.  T.. 
Jones,  T.  Y.  . 
Morgan,  J.  A. 

Nunn,  R.  J. 

Addey,  F  

Luxford,  A.  E.. 


Asst.  Contr.,  Lr.  Gr 


»» 


Over.  &  Senr.  Tel. 
Asst.  Super. 

(Teleph.),  istCl 


»» 


»» 


2nd  CI 


Clk.,  2nd  CI.  .. 

„  3rd  a.... 


»»  »» 


♦»  >• 


>»  »» 


»>  ti 


■ .  . . 


Engr.,  1st  CI. 


»i  u   


»»  »♦ 


» » 


»» 


,,     2nd  CI. 
Sid)- Engr  


...        .  ■ 


..    Linsell,  F.  A.  . 
.   1  Ciamgee,  A. 
..    Pither,  E.  I).  .. 
..  ,  Mizcn,  \V.  IE  .. 


Jr.  Clk.  (London).. 
»»  i» 


« » 
»» 


•  < 

'  1 
» » 


E.T.Co.,'59;  P.O.,'70; 

Super.,  '89 
E.T.Co.,'57;  P.O.,'70; 

Super.,  '94 
1878 

S.C.  &  T.,  Stockton-on- 
Tees  '82 

Nat.  Tel.  Co., '80;  P.O., 
M'ter,'97;  Asst. Super. 
(Telephones),M,ter,'o2 

Nat.  Tel.  Co.,'83  ;  P.O., 
'96  ;  Asst.  Super., 
E'pool,  '02 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94 

Nat.  Tel.  Co., '96  ;  P.O., 
•oi 

Tel.,  C.T.O., '78;  Ok., 

3rd  CI.,  '98 
Tel.,  C.T.O. ,  '95  ;  2nd 

CI.  Exr.,  T.S.D.,  '98 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '93  ;  Jr. 

Clk.,  P.S.D.,  "oi 
S.C.  &  T.,  Kendal,  '96  ; 

Reg.-Asst.,  '01  ;  2nd 

CI.  Exr.,  T.S.D.,  '01 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '97;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '02 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94;  2nd 

CI.  Exr.,  T.S.I).,  '01 
1883  ;  Jr.Clk.,E.inC.O., 

'87  ;    Draughtsman  & 

Shorthand  Writer,  '92; 

Engr.,  2nd  CI.,  '94 
Tel.,  M'ter,  '79;  Jr.  Clk., 

E.  in  Co.,  '82;  Sen. 

Clk.,  '90  ;  Engr.,  2nd 

CI.,  '95 
S.C&T.,'8i  ;  Jr.  Clk., 

E.  in  Co.,  '85  ;  Sen. 

Clk.,  '93  ;  Engr.,  2nd 

CI.,  '95 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  'S2  ;  Sub. 

Engr., '92;  Engr.,  2nd 

CI.,  '06 
1883  ;  Foreman,  '92 
Lineman,  '96 
S.C.  &  T.,  Bristol,  '89  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  Co.,  *oo 
Lineman,  'oo 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '99 
C.C.  &  T.,  E.,  '92  ;  W., 

92 

C.C.  &  T.,  \Y.C,  '95 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '95 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  *94 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  "91 
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Or  MCE. 

NAME. 

APPOINTMENT. 

rRE\  IOCS  i»ER\  ICE. 

E.  in  CO. 

I  )can ,  \\  .  H .  ... 

Jr.  Clk.  (I,ontlon)... 

C.C.  &  T.,  S.W.,  '95  ; 

X.,  '97 

»» 

I>eane,  W. 

♦i 

Tel.,  C.T.O. ,  '97 

•  • 

•  .  • 

Paddon,  R.  C 

»» 

,, 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '92 

♦» 

Bouyer,  G. 

»» 

,, 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '97 

♦« 

... 

French,  J.  J.  ... 

m 

,, 

C.C.  A:  1 .,  \\  .,  92 

•  • 

... 

Henderson, 

»» 

,, 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94 

G.  F.  H. 

•  •  • 

Impett,  C.  VV.  ... 

»» 

i. 

lei.,  C.  1 .().,  95 

»» 

... 

De  0>ster,  F.  J.. 

>< 

, ,  ... 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '95 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94 
C.C.  &  T.,  S.W.,  '95  ; 

M 

•  •  • 

Emmett,  H.  H... 

»» 

n 

M 

Barrett,  C.  H.  ... 

»» 

,, 

»• 

... 

Paine,  F.  J.  ... 

»» 

ii 

N.,  '96 
C.C.  &  T.,  W.,  '90 
S.C.  &  T.,  B'ham,  '93 

t» 

... 

Careless,  E.  L>.... 

•  • 

(Prov.)  ... 

Crockett,  E.  E... 

»» 

if         *  *  * 

L.P.S.,  Cont.'s  Mullens,  J.  F.  ...1  Mail  Bag  Apparatus  1879;  Sr.,  '82  ;  Over., '90 
Ofl.  Exr.,  2ml  CI.  ... 


Davis,  H.  D.  W.  Clk.,  3rd  CI. 


„    Cir.  Off.  Turner,  J.  G.  ...  Asst.  Suj>er.  ... 


<  ■ 


»> 

Padtl. 


Shaw,  A.  E.    ...  Over  

Roberts,  J.  A.  ...  Insp  

S.W. ...   Holland,  F.  D....  Over.  &  Sen.  Tel. 

,,  ...  Champ,  G. 
E.C.  ...  Chappie,  J. 
S.E.  ...   Prince,  A.  \V.  ... 

X  White,  J.  I).  ... 

W.C        Maskell,  I). 

S.W.  ..  Francis,  J.  R.  ... 
Not.  ...   Burree,  R  


>» 

Over. 


»» 


11 
>  • 

i» 


W.C...  Cann,  A.  J. 
S.W.  ..   Tucker,  C.  E. 


»• 

»» 

S.W 

E.  . 
Padd. 
Xi.r.  .. 

.  C . . . 


Nicholson,  W.  E. 
Adams,  W. 

Rogers,  A.  H. 

Melluish,  C.  ... 

Xeave,  S 
Smith,  H.  W.  ... 
Stuchbury,  T.  A. 


1 ' 


i» 

»» 
»» 


•  •        •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ... 


•  •  • 

•  .  . 


•  .  ... 


Mrs.  M.A.Smith  Super.,  CI.  II. 


»»  X. 


S.W....'  Miss  E.  Bridge... 
,,    . .       ,„   A.  M . 

Hargreave> 


.,    M.  A. 

Cropley 


CI.  III. 
CI.  IV. 


Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '98;  Clk., 
R.L.O.,  02 

1873;  Sr»  '76 ;  cik.. 

Off.,  '91;  2nd  CI.  Clk., 
'97 

1879;  Sr.,  '82 
1870;  Over.,  '87 
1881 

1872  ;  C.C.  &  T.,  '79 
1876 

...  1882  ;  Sr.,  '83 

...  1880;  Hd.  Pn.,  '94 

18S3  ;  Sr.,  '85 
...  1873;  Lobby  Offr.,  '92 
1878  ;  Asst.  Hd.  Pn., 

'94  ;  Hd.  Pn.,  '97 
1874 

1870 ;    Asst.   Hd.  Pn., 

93  ;  Hd.  Pn.,  '98 
1883  ;  Sr.,  '90 
1875  J   A«t.    Hd.  Pn., 

'92  ;  Hd.  Pn.,  '9S 
l8bo ;   Asst.    Hd.  Pn., 
'92;  Hd.  Pn.,  '98 
1  1876;   .Asst.    Hd.  Pn., 
'93  ;  Hd.  Pn.,  '98 
1876;   Hd.  Pn.,  '91 
1880  ;  Sr.,  *S4 
1879;   Asst.    Hd.  Pn., 

'97  :  Hd.  Pn.,  'oi 
L.P.T.  Co.,'69;  G.P.O., 
'70;  Super.,  '88;  CI. 
III.,  98 
1872;  Super.,  CI.  IV., '9S 
1873;  Super.,  CI.  IV., '98 
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OFFICE- 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


M.O.O  Welchman, 

C.  W.  F. 
Miss  M.  M. 

Billing 


>« 


»* 


»» 

R.L.O.  ... 


»» 

S.B.D. 


•  •  *       •  *  • 

■  a  •  >  ■  • 


>» 

>» 
>» 

»» 
,, 

S.B.D. 
»» 

»> 

Sur.  Dept. 


...    « .  • 


• .  ■ 


„  M.  C. 

Hutchinson 
»»  F.  S. 

Kendrick 
,,  M.  Milledge 
,,  V.  Bickcrton 
Green,  W.  G.  ... 


Crawford,  R.  W. 

Williams,  J. 

Grcnc,  R.  G.  . 

Palmer,  J.  C.  ... 

Dudley,  R. 

Pelham,  J. 

Young,  A.  J.  . 
Basset! ,  G.  F.  ... 
Hulsc,  G.  E.  . 

Boyle,  C.  R.  . 
Ganson,  H. 
M  Us  E.M.  Butlers 

„    M.  G. 

Johnston 

,,    M.  Ridges 
Laithwaite,  J.  G. 


Prin.  Clk.  ... 

Asst.  Super.  ... 

Prin.  Clk. 

Clk.,  1st  a. ... 


»>  it 
Exr.,  ist  CI.  ... 


,,    2nd  CI.... 
Sub-Cont. 
Prin.  Clk. 


• .  *    . . . 


. . .    . . . 


»i   

Asst.  Prin.  Clk.  ... 

>»  »» 
Clk.,  ist  CI  

Clk!,  2nd  Div.,  Hr. 

Gr. 


Clk.,  1st.  CI. 
>»  i» 


» » 


Wright,  J. 


»» 


Asst.  Sur.,  2nd  CI. 
...  Sur.  Trav.  Clk.  ... 


1867  ;  1st  Q.,  '91 ;  Asst. 

Prin.  Clk.,  '98 
C.H.B.,   '84;    ist  CI., 

M.O.O.,  '98;  Prin. 

Clk.,  '00 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '84  ;  Clk., 

C.H.B.,  '86;  M.O.O. , 

'98  ;  ist  CI.,  '99 
C.H.B.,'92;M.O.O.,'98 
S.B.,  '91  ;  M.O.O.,  '98 
S.B.,  '93  ;  M.O.O.,  '98 
BoyClk.,S.B.,'86;Clk., 

2nd  Div.,  R.A.G.O., 

•90;  Clk.,  R.L.O.,  '92; 

Exr.,  2nd  a.,  '96 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  M.O.O., 

'93;  Clk.,  R.L.O.,  '96 

1866  :  Asst.  Prin.  Clk., 
'92  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '93 

1867  ;  ist  CI.,  '92;  Asst. 
Prin.  Clk.,  '95 

1868;  ist  CI.,  92;  Asst. 

Prin.  Clk.,  97 
1873  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '91  ;  1st 

CL,  97 

1872  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '90;  1st 

a.,  '98 

1873  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '94 
1873  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '94 
A.O.,  Dub., '82;  S.B.,'82 

1882 
1883 
1890 
1890 

1890 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.,S.B.,'87; 

A.O.,  Dub.,  '91 
S.C.  &  T.,  Bristol,  '88 


PROVINCES— ENGLAND  &  WALES. 


Bournemouth  ... 


Bradford 
>> 

>» 

Bristol ... 
... 

Buxton... 
Chesterfield 


Childs,  W.  H.  ... 


...  Clayton,  C. 

...  Allcock,  H. 

...  Miss  L.  Bland  ... 

...  Brice,  C.  W.  ... 

...  HealLs,  F.  W.  ... 

...  Hulme,  V.  W. ... 

Borman,  A. 


Super.  (P.) 

Asst.  Super.  (T.)  .. 
Clk.  (T.)  

.Asst.  Super. 

(Telephones) 
Asst.  Super.  (T.)  . 
Clk.  (T.)  ... 
Clk. 


>» 


1877;  Clk.,  '85;  Asst. 

Super.  (P.),  '91 
1871  ;  Clk.,  '98 
Magnetic  Tel.  Co.,  '64  ; 

P.O.,  '70 
Nat.  Tel.  Co., '88;  P.O., 

•96 

1872;  Clk.,  '97 
1875 

S.  C.  &  T.,  Macclesfield, 

'89;  Buxton,  'oi 
1891 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Croydon 
Dover  ... 


Ely  ... 

Enheld 
Exeter ... 


Hereford 
Hull  ... 

Kings  Lynn 
Kingston-on 

Thames 

Liverpool 
»» 

Manchester 
MiiMlesbro' 


Wright,  F.  E.  ... 
Spain,  E.  C.  ... 

Tomlin,  H.  N... 
Prykc,  E.  E.  .. 

Wootton,  T.  W. 
Callaway,  G.  ... 

Hendy,  H. 
Philpott,  G.  H. 
George,  H. 
Simpkins,  F.  J.C. 
Ritchie,  A. 
Cr<  >ss,  H . 


I^ivcr,  R.  H.  . 
Miss  F.  E.  Burt.  . 

Mis>  A.  G.  Scott 

Rivers,  R.  W.  ... 


Morpeth 
Norwich 

Penzince 


Plymouth 

>* 

Proton 
Salisbury 


Sheffield 
.Swindon 
Tun  bridge  Wells 

Wey  bridge 
Wigan  ... 

W.*«dbridge 

W«  »rcester 
W.  .rkington 
York  ... 


Williams,  R.  W. 

Daglish,  J.  A.  .. 
Miss  E.  White  .. 

Andrews,  S.  T. 

Short,  E.  J.  V.  A 
Champion,  T.  T 
Easlick,  H.  J.  ... 
Miss  E.  M.Martin 
Beard  wood,  J. . 
Rousell,  W.  J. ... 
Fleming,  W.  H. 
:  Gilligan,  W.  J... 
Goodman,  W.  H 
Richardson,  I). 

Martin,  S.  E.  .. 
Singleton,  G.  H. 
Cart wright,  J.  I'A 
Tyzack,  A.  E.  ... 

Browning,  E.  A. 
McMath,  T.  .. 
Dudley,  A. 

Smith,  G.  C.  .. 
Hurworth,  F.  ... 


Clk. 

Asst.  Super. 
Clk. 


Super. 

Clk.  (P.)  ... 
Clk. 

Asst.  Super.  (P.) 
Clk .  ... 

,, 

,, 


Clk.  (T.)  ... 
Asst.  Super. 

(Telephones) 


Ch.  Clk.  ... 


Super. 

Ic  •  •  ■  ■ 

Asst.  Super. 

Ch.  Clk.  ... 

Asst.  Super. 
Clk. 

Asst.  Super.  (P.) 
Asst.  Super. 
Ok. 

Asst.  Super. 

Clk.  (P.)  ... 
Clk. 

Asst.  Super. 
Clk. 

.Asst.  Supt.... 

Clk. 

Clk. 

Clk.  (P.)  ... 
First  Clk.  ... 
Super.  (P.) 

Asst.  Super.  (P.) 
Clk.  (P.)  ... 


1SS5 

Sub.  Tel.  Co./ 74;  P.O., 
'89;  Clk.,  Dover,  '91 
1886 

S.  C.  &  T.,  Newmarket, 

'85 
1S87 

U.K.  Tel.  Co., '65;  P.O., 
'70;  Asst.  Super.,  '91 
1882 
1890 

1880;  Clk.,  '95 

1885 

1887 

S.  C.  &  T.,  Chelmsford, 
'81  ;  Kingston  -  on  - 
Thames,  '90 

1880 

Nat.  Tel.  Co., '92;  P.O., 
'97 

Nat.  Tel.  Co., '92;  P.O., 
'97 

S.C.  &  T.,  Bishop  Auck- 
land, '72  ;  Clk.,  '91  ; 
Asst.  Super.  (T.),  Sun- 
derland, '92  ;  Super., 
Middlesbro',  '00 

1 87 1  ;  Clk.,  *97;  Asst. 
Super.,  '99 

1891 

S.  C.  &  T.,  Harleston, 
'92  ;  Norwich,  '96 

1885 ;  Clk.,  '91  ;  Asst. 
Super.,  '01 

1887  ;  Clk.,  91 

1887 

1875  ;  Clk.,  '97 

1890 

1881 

1 88 1  ;  Clk.,  '93 

1892 

18S6 

1885 

1887;  Insp.  of  Postn., 

'93  ;  Clk.,  '98 
1890 

1879;  Clk.,  *99 
1882 

S.C.  &  T.,   Bury  St. 

Edmunds,  '82 
1887 
1890 

1877 ;  Clk.,  '91  ;  Asst. 

Super.,  '95 
1882;  Clk.,  '98 
1883 


n6 


PROMOTIONS. 


IRELAND. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


API-OINTMENT. 


I'REVIOI  S  SERVICE. 


Dublin,  A.O. Miss  B.  Nolan  ...  Clk.,  ist  CI. 

,,      Stg.  Off.  Murphy,  P.  J.  ...  Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI. 

„         ,,    ...  Moore,  \V.  B.  ...  Clk.  (P.)   

...  Colt,  L. . , .       ...  Oik.  ...  ... 


S.B.,  '81  ;  A.O.,  Dul».r 
'86 

1889;  Clk.,  97 
1877 
1881 


Arbroath 
Crieff  ... 
Dundee 


Dunfermline 

» t     •  •  • 
Glasgow 


»» 


SCOTLAND. 

Wilson,  I).  A.  ...  Clk. 

Bell,  J  Super.  (T.) 


Macmaster,  J.  ...  Ch  Clk. 

Simpson,  J.      ...  Clk.   

Livingston,  J.  ...  Av»t.  Super.,  1st  CI. 

(T.) 

Taylor,  W.      ...]  Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI. 

(T.) 

Denny,  G.       ...  Clk.  (T.)  

Miss  M.  A. 

Mclnnes  Asst.  Super. 

,,  A.  C.  Bond 

„  E.  M.  Hall 


1880 
1890 

E.T.Co.,'67;  P.O.,' 70 
Dundee,'73;  Clk.,'88 
Asst.  Super.  (T.),  '91 

1889 ;  Clk.,  '92 

1889 

1870;  Clk.,  '90;  Avst 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '96 
1876;  Clk.,  '97 

1880 

1874 
1874 
1877 


i»7 


Retirements. 

LONDON. 


NAME. 


AN  OINTMENT.  I  RKVIOl  S  SKRVK'K. 


S.O. 


Hall,  C.  G. 
 Salmond,  G.  E. 


Prin.  Cik  

Clk.,  1st  CI  


»♦ 


 i  Langton,  F.  A.  R.j  Staff  OfTr  

 Wheeler,  J.  G.  ...|  Regy.  Assist. ,2ndCl 


 Collins,  J.  F.  ... 

A.C.I)  Scott,  \V.  . 


■  ■  .        ■  . 


 Mi.v»L.  A.  Henger 

C.T.O   May,  E. 


.  • .    . . 


I 

 j  Russell,  J.  ... 

  Brand,  A.  E. 

  Tipper,  T. 

  Benson,  J. 


K\r. 


Clk.,  1st  CI  

C«»ntr  


Asst.  Contr. 



Over.  &  Sen.  Tel. 
Tel. 


•  •  •  ... 


.  Miss  E.  Robinson 


Asst.  Super 


■  ■  .         • •  •  |i 


E.  T.  Beck... 


> . .    ...     , , 


J.  Sotiter  ...I 
,,    S.  S.  Beckley  Tel 
..    M.  M.  A.     !  ., 

Cubit  i 
, ,   M .  A .  E . 

Byrne 
C.  E.  Lorkin 
„   M.  II. 

Murphy 
 °  ,,   J.  Bowman 


■  •  •  ■  ■ 


•  *  •  *  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  •  - 


...  ... 


t  • 


I  •  »  •  .  . 


t  .  ■  ... 


E.P.S.,  CO.  ...  Ruffle,  R  


i 

,,    ...  Smith,  B  

„    ...  Atkins,  W.  W.  .. 


Super. 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  <  ■        •  ■  . 


Asst.  Super.  ... 
Insp. 


.  .        •  .  •        •  .  . 


,,    ...  Hawker,  H. 


,,  ...  Jarman,  H. 
...  Weaver,  G. 
...  Murphy,  M.  F.  .. 


Over. 
Sr. 


»» 


•  ■  .         ■  •  •         .  . 


lS66  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '94 
S.B.,   '68;   S.O.,  '76; 

Clk.,  1st  CI.,  '93 
S.B.,   '65;    S.O.,  '66; 

Staff  OrTr..  '94 
1865;    Sr.,   '66;  Asst.. 

M.L.B.,  '69,  Rt-gy. 

Asst.  '84 
1878;   Sr.,    '79;  Asst., 

M.L.B.,  '79;  Regv. 

Asst.,  '84 
E.T.  Co,  '6i  ;  G.P.O., 

'70;    R.A.G.O.,  '76; 

Exr.,  '92 
18S4  ;  1st  CI.,  '97 
f.T.  Co.,  '52;  G.P.O., 

'70;    Deputy  Contr., 

'89 ;  Cont.,  '98 
E.T.  Co.,  '56;  G.P.O., 

'70;  Asst.  Cont.,  '94 
1877  ;  O.  &  S.T.,  '02 
1880 

Slipo,  "92  ;  C.T.O. ,  '97 
U.K.T.      Co.,      '66  ; 

G.P.O.,    '70;  Asst. 

Super.,  'qo 
E.T.  Co.,  '70;  G.P.O., 

'70;  Asst.  Super.,  '93 
1S70;  Asst.  Super.,  96 
1870 
1870 

1880 

1SS4 
18S9 

1  1S09 

1S66;  Wtg.Clk.,N.P.B., 
'80;  Asst.  Super.,  *88; 
Super.,  '97 
1866;  Asst.  Super.,  '92 
i860!  Over.,  '71  ;  Insp., 
'90 

1863  ;  Over.,  '75  ;  Inspr., 
•00 
.  1S65 
186  s 
1882 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
H  * 


u8 


RETIREMENTS. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


L.P.S.,  CO.  ...  Sinfield,  C. 


>» 
>» 
»» 


»» 


5  ' 
it 


*  < 


<  » 


>> 
** 

E.C.  . . . 

Nord.  . 
N.  ... 
Padd. .. 
S.W. 


•Cullinan,  N. 
Kenny,  A.  E.  ... 
Wall  is,  J  


Chester,  J.  C.  . 
Crowfoot,  \V.  . 
Smith,  C.  W.  . 
Lowther,  J.  W. 


Sr  1887;  Sr., '92 

99       •••         •••  I  / 

99       ■■>         • • .  **• 


Insp.inCh'rge{Upr. 
Seen.) 


Over. 


• « 


. . .    ...  ... 


> . .  ... 


W.    ...I  Noel,  G  

Miss  E.W.Genery 


R.L.O. 


*>«w  >  . . . 

N  •  w .  . . 
S.E.  . 


1 ' 
»» 


S.B.D. 


,,    E.A.  Reader 

„    A.  M.  Little 
•  „    M.  E.  Cort.. 
Reid,  P.  H.  ... 

Miss  A.F.Pearson 
,,    E.  Rose  ... 


»» 
»> 


•  ■  .  ... 


*  •  ... 


■  ■        ■  .  . 


Carlyle,  II.  E — 1  Sub-Contr.  ... 


Gordon,  A.  F.  ... 


Wolstencroft,  R.. 
•MissL.M.Willett 


1 901 

E.T.  Co.,  "54;  G.P.O., 
'70 ;  Insp.  in  Ch.,  '8i  ; 
Upr.  Seen.,  '91 
1866  ;    Hd.  Pn.,   'So  ; 
Over.,  'So 
...  1872  ;   Sr.,  '75  ;  Wtg. 
.\sst.,  '83  ;  Over.,  '86 
1865;  Lobby  Offr..  '88; 

Over.,  '94 
1874  ;    Hd.   Pn.,  '89  ; 
Over.,  '98 
..  1888 

..,  1871  ;   Super.,  CI.  IV., 
'93  ;  CI.  III.,  '98 
L.P.T.  Co.,  '67  ;  Super., 

CI.  III.,  '98 
1882 

,,  ...    ...  1 896 

Exr.,  1st  CI  C.I).,'6i  ;  R.L.O., '67  ; 

,     CO.,  '68  ;  R.L.O., 
•70  ;  Exr.,  1st  CI.,  '92 
...  1884 

...  C.C.  &  T.,  L.P.S.,  'Sg  : 
S.C.&T.,  Portsmouth, 
'99;  Retr.,R.L.O.,'oo 
1862;  3rd  CI.,  '63  ;  Prin. 
Clk.,  '84;  Sub.  Cont., 

'93 

Ok.,  2nd  Div.  (Hr.j  A.O.,  Edin.,  63;  S.B., 
Gr.)  '66  ;  Hr.  dr.,  90 

1866;  Hr.  Gr.,  '90 


Sr  

Super.,  CI.  Ill 

»»  »i 
C.C.  &  T. 


•  •  .        .  ■ 


Retr. 
»» 


»» 


Clk.,  2nd  CI  I  Girl  Clk.,  '97 ;  Clk.,  '98 

I 


PROVINCES— ENGLAND  and  WALES. 


Ambleside  . . .  .•  M  issA. I  I.Graham 
Bangor,  Beau-       „    M,  E.  Jones. 

maris,  R.S.O.: 
Beckenham    ...  Carey,  J.  II.  . 


...        ■  .  . 


Bewdley  

Bradford  


Brentford 
Brighton  ... 


•Miss  L.  C.  Brown 
Sudell,  W.  T.  ... 


Read,  A.  R. 
Bennett,  II. 


S.C.  &  T. 
>» 

Pmr. 


S.C.  &  T.  ... 
Asst.  Supt.  (T.) 


...  1893 
1901 


Pmr. 
Ch.  Clk.. 


Staplehurst,  '60  ;  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  '68 ;  Ch. 
Clk., '87;  Pmr.,  Becken- 
ham, '93 

1893 

Mag.Tel.Co.,'6o;  P.O., 

'70;   Clk.,  '86;  Asst. 

Supt.,  '91 
1871  :  Sr.,Cir.  Off., '72; 

Pmr.,  Brentford,  '97 
1867  :   Supt.,  '86  ;  Ch. 

Clk.,  '94 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 


RETIREMENTS 


I  HI 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


AIM-OINTMENT. 


Bristol  ... 

Cardiff  ... 
Halifax  ... 
Harrow  . . . 
Hastings  ... 
King's  Lynn 
Liverpool 
»» 


...  •  Morgan,  J.  H —  S.C.  &  T. 


»» 


Midhurst... 

Normanton 
Plymouth 
Romford  ... 


...  'Bydder,  M.  L.... 
...  Mis&A.Greenwood 
„    H.  A.Tillett 
..  •  Mitchell,  A.     ...  ,, 
...  Smith,  W.  L.  ...  Clk. 
...  Jackson,  J.  V.  ...  ,, 

Burgess,  T.  S.C.  &  '1 

...'•Wilkinson,  R.  ...  ,, 
...  Collings,  K.  J.  ... 
...   Miss  E.  Br ierley  .  Super. 

Marshall,  G.    ...j  Pmr. 


.  *  .        .  ■  ■ 


.  ■  .        .  •  . 


Ixmox,  R. 
Pile,  G. 
Miss  A.  M. 

F.wington 


S.C.  &  T. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '95;  S.C. 

&  'I'.,  Bristol,  01 
1898  . 
18S8 
1899 
1894 

1874;  Clk:;  '99 

1867 ;  Clk.,  '86 

1886 

1900 

1875 

S.C.  &  '1.,  Leeds,  '70; 

Pmr.,  Midhurst,  '01 
1867  ;  Sr.,  *75 
1878 
1891 


IRELAND. 


Dublin    Rihton,  R.  H.  .. . 

  Fagan,  R  

*  f  ...  ^]CyI)«(a  ... 


Abbey  leix 


Belfast   

Drogheda 
FMgeworthst'wn 
Limerick...  . 


Coen,  J  


Church,  J. 

McClccry,  II. 
Muir,  J.  ... 
Dowcy,  T. 


Acres,  II.  A. 


Clk.  (P.) 
S.C.  &  T. 
«» 

Pmr. 


Clk.  (T.) 

S.C.  &  T. 
Pmr. 


S.C.  &  T. 


...  ... 


1871  ;  Clk.,  '91 
i860 ;  Sr.,  '73 

1875 

S.C.  &  T.,  Gal  way,  '86 ; 

Tel.,    C.T.O.,    '91  ; 

Pmr.,  Ahlwylcix,  'oo 
Mag.Tcl.Co.,'69  ;  P.O., 

'70;  Clk.,  '91 
1879 
1876 

U.K.T.  Co.,  65;  P.O., 
Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne, 
'70;  Dub.,  'Si  ;  Supt., 
Dublin,  '91  ;  Pmr., 
Limerick,  '92 

Roscrea,  '86  ;  Limerick, 
'02 


SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh     ...   McFarlane,  J.  ...  Ok. 

...   Morris,  J.  H.  ...  S.C.  &  T. 
Glasgow        ...  Kirkpatrick.W.R. 


...  1869  ;  Clk.,  '91 

1885 
...  1874 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 


1 20 


Deaths. 


n||  [OR. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


I 


I'REVinr.s  SEKVICK. 


S.O. 


.  TiKUhill,  H.     ...  Super,  for  Tel.  Busi 

ncssat  Race  Meel 
ings,  \.c. 


C.T.*  >. 


...  Gibson,  T. 


,,   Strong,  K.  ... 

 :  Crofts,  F.  ... 

L.I  .S.,  (*.( ).  ...  Butcher, W.E 

.     Alder,  J.  R.  W. 
...  Pearce,  G.  J.  ... 
Milroy,  I ).  ...! 
,,    ...  Crawley,  H. 
1'.  Langmead,  O.  .. 

W.C.  ..    Skinner,  II.  T.. . 

SAY.  .     Rose,  G  

W.C.  ...  Harris,  O.  T.  ... 
Beach,  T.  J 


Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI. 

i 

I  Tel  

Sr. 


■ . 

•  1 


I! 

( h  er. 

M 

Sr. 


...  ... 


Ivory,  T.  J. 
Parsons,  T.  R.  ... 

Hides,  II  


M.O.< )  

R.L.O  

Stores  Dept. 

Birmingham  . 

Bradford  

Esdes   

I  laverfordwest 

Malvern  

Manchester 
Match   

Ship-vton-on- 

Stour 

St.  Helens      ..    Robinson,  C.  H. 

Well,   I  Vowlcs,  E.  \V.  . 

Woking   ,  Chellew,  P.  H.  .. 


Paper-keeper  <V  Sr. 

* V^*\l  •        •  1  •      •  •  • 

2nd  CI.  Pxr  


Asst.  Super.,  l>t  CI. 
S.C.  .v  T  


Firth,  C.  ... 
Miss  L.  A.  Hook 
Wood,  J.  W. 
Matthias,  J. 
Lane,  F.  T. 
Kelland,  A.  J.  . . 
Robson,  Eliz.    ...  Pn»>. 

MissC.  Goss    ...  S.C.  &  T. 


<  « 


...  ... 


Wolverhampton 
York   


Cope,  J. 
Slater,  J.  .. 


I  . 

Super.  (P.) 


Dublin    Deverill,  W.  H.  S.C.  &  T. 

Cork   ;  Clifford,  J   Clk. 


Helensburgh  Campbell,  G.  .. 
Pai-ley   •Rorrison,  W.  ... 


S.C.  iv  T. 
S.C.  v\  T. 


.  •  -  ... 


Tel.,C.T.O.,  '70;  Super., 
Sheffield,  '83  ;  Asst. 
Super,  for  Tel.  Busi- 
ness, &C.,  S.O.,  '86  ; 
Super.,  '01 

E.T.C0./6S;  P.O.,';o; 
Asst.  Super.,  '94 

1871  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '97 

Sub.  Tel.  Co.  ;  P.O.,  '89 

1870 ;  Sr.,  '71 

188S 

1892 

1893;  Sr.,  '95 

1899;  Sr.,  '00 
I  1 868  ;  Over.,  '95 

1870 ;  Over.,  '96 
1  1892 

1870;  M.O.O.,  '71 
1876 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '9S;  2nd 
CI.  F.xr..  Stores  Dept., 
'00 

K.T.Co.,'56;  P.O., '70; 

Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI., 

'oo  ;  1st  CI.,  '94 
1SS0 
1S94 

iSSS  ;  S.C.  &  T.,  '90 

1S99 

1896 

S.C.  &  T.,  Hexham,  '89  : 

Pms.,  March,  '97 
1000 

iSqi 
lSyb 
1S06 

E.t.  Co.,  '67;  P.O.,  '70 
187 1  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '91  ; 

Super.,  '95 
1S00 

1885  ;  Clk.,  'oo 
1S96 


Died  while  serving  with  the  colours  in  South  Africa. 
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Postmasters  Appointed. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Accrington  ... 

Axminster  . . . 
Bilston 

Bracknell  . . . 

Brentford  . . . 


...  Hoare,  B. 

» 

...  Robins,  J.  I). 
...  Dallas,  J. 

...  Bartlett,  J.  G. 
....  Harris,  B.  M. 


Bury  St.  Edmunds    ...  Hollow  ay,  F. 


Camliornc  ... 
Chert.tcy 

Cretliton 

Crewkernc 

Dartmouth 
DLs*    . . . 


-  •        •  •  • 


Ha  van  t 
Hol.sworthy 
Hythe  ... 
Jarrou... 

Lymington 

Marlboro' 

Midhurst 
Sand bach  ... 
Saxmundham 

Sidmouth  . . . 
Sutton  

Banbridge  ... 
Newbridge  ... 
Ayr   

Helensburgh 
Kirkcaldy  ... 
Rothesay  ... 
Stirling 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  > 

•  •  • 


...  Tyler,  \V.  S.  ... 
...  Brown,  John  ... 

...  Wise,  A.  ... 

Fielding,  D. ... 

...  Read,  H. 

...  Grigg,  F.  E.  ... 


i  •  ... 


•  •  •  • 


...  Whittle,  H. 
...  Cooper,  H.  C. 

.. .  Wood,  J.  W  

...  Paton,  T.  W. 

...  Checsman,  J.  R. 

...  Price,  T.  W.  ... 

. . .  Andrew,  T.  R. 
...  Bradley,  G.  H. 
..   Thomas,  W.  H. 

...  Wright,  C.  W. 
...  Morgan,  S.  ... 

...  McGeown,  J. 
...  Yardley,  H.  F. 
...  Learmont,  J.  R. 

Fotheringham,  J 
...  Mitchell,  J.  ... 
...  Duncan,  G.  A. 
..  Reid,  R. 


Clk.,  Kingston-on-Thames;  Ch.  Clk.; 

Pmr.,  Galashiels 
S.C.  &  T.,  Swindon  ;  Clk. 
Stg.  Clk.,  Inverness ;    Clk.,  Asst. 

Super.  (P.) 
S.C.  &  T.,  Exeter;  Pmr.,  Hotiiton 
Stg.  Clk.,  Oxford  ;  Clk.,  Coventry  ; 
Asst.  Super. ;  Super.  (P.),  Shrews- 
bury 

U.K.T.  Co.,  P.O.,  Leamington  ; 
Edinburgh ;  Asst.  Super.,  Pmr., 
Leith 

Ch.  Steward  "Monarch" 
S.C.  &  T.,  Fraserburgh  ;  Kirkwall  ; 

Pmr.,  Selkirk 
S'th'mptn  ;  S.C.  &  T.f  Kingston-on- 
Thames  ;  Clk. 
...  Stg.   Clk.,    Bolton  ;   Clk.  ;  Pmr., 

Gillingham 
...  Clk.,  Dover;  Asst.  Super. 

S.C.  &  T.,  Ply'mth ;  Pmr.,  Esher ; 

Pmr.,  Sidmouth 
BlackbuTn;  Tel.,  Preston;  Clk. 
Tel.,  C.T.O. 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  Over.  &  Sen.  Tel. 
S.C.  &  T.,  N.  Shields;  Clk.,  Ch. 
Clk.,  Pmr.,  Bracknell 
...  S.C.  &  T.,  Canterbury;  Ch.  Clk., 
Margate 

...I  E.T.  Co.,  Clk.,  Bristol ;  Asst.  Super., 

2nd  CI.  (T.) 
...  S.C.  &  T.,  Darlington 

S.C.  A:  T.,  Newport  (Salop) 
Weston-super-Mare  ;    S.C.   &  T., 
Truro;  Clk.,  Pmr.,  Camborne 
...  Sr.,  L.P.S.,  Over. 
...j  M.T.  Co.,  S.C. &T.,  Wolverhaplon; 

Clk.,  Super.  (T.),  Ch.  Ok. 
...  S.C.  &  T.,  Belfast 
...  Pn.,  L.P.S.  ;  D.bby  Off. 
...i  Sr.,  Edinburgh:  Pmr.,  Crieff;  Pmr., 
Dunfermline  ;    Pmr.,    Bury  St. 
Edmunds 

Stg.   Clk.,   Glasgow ;   Clk.,  Asst. 

Super.  (P.) 
Falkirk;  Clk.,  Dumfries;  Ch.  Clk., 

Pmr.,  Rothesay 
U.K.T.  Co.,  Clk.,  Dundee;  Asst. 

Super.,  Super. 
Stg.  Clk.,  Inverness  ;  Clk.,  Ch.  Clk., 
Pmr.,  Llanelly   
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Christ's  Hospital. 

gg^>^T  is  a  great  honour  to  a  mere  outsider  to  be  allowed 

f5T    to  contrioute  to  tne  Pz&s  of  Martiris-le-Grand. 
■$59  Perhaps,  however,  some  of  its  readers  may  be  kind 

^ enough  to  recognise  that  the  Vicar  of  Christ  Church 
is  something  less  than  an  outsider  after  all.  As  quarter-days  come 
round  he  remembers  that  he  has  certain  associations  with  the 
Department  which  are  quite  pleasing.  As  he  looks  round  his  large 
church  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  wishes  that  there  might  be  two  or 
three  more  people  gathered  together,  he  hopes  for  a  few  minutes  that 
a  Clerk  in  Waiting  will  appear  to  occupy  one  of  the  hundreds  of  pews 
that  are  still  reserved  for  him  in  virtue  of  an  old  tradition,  now  very 
much  honoured  in  the  breach  —  by  the  Clerks  in  Waiting.  The 
Post  Office,  in  fact,  is  rapidly  swamping  his  two  parishes.  The  old 
building  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  his  rectorial  parish  of 
St.  Leonard  Foster,  which  was  formerly  an  appanage  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and  has  passed,  with  other  such  appanages, 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  The  new  buildings  west 
of  the  street  are  almost  entirely  in  his  vicarial  parish  of  Christ  Church, 
and  the  vicarage,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  marches  with  the  Depart- 
ment's premises,  while  that  generous  indulgence  in  illumination 
which  every  self-respecting  Ck>vernment  office  practises  by  night  and 
by  day  involves  a  pleasing  reduction  in  the  vicarial  bills  for  electric 
light. 

But,  putting  the  writer  on  one  side,  it  may  be  conceded  that  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  assuming  that  the  G.P.O.  has  an  interest  in  its 
venerable  neighbour,  the  religious,  royal,  and  ancient  foundation  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  it  should  be  understood  at  once  that  the 
companionship  of  the  two  is  not  finally  severed.  For  Christ's 
Hospital,  like  the  G.P.O.,  has  many  branches  of  work,  and  all  the 
work  cannot  be  housed  under  one  roof.  So  its  head-quarters  will 
remain  here.    Of  this  more  later. 
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But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  public  will  take  the  same 
interest  in  the  daily  workshop  of  a  chief  clerk  and  his  staff  as  they 
have  always  done  in  the  home  of  "  The  Blues."  The  Post  Office,  at 
any  rate  the  King  Edward  Street  part  of  it,  will  be  the  loser  (except 
for  such  carnal  advantages  as  come  in  the  shape  of  compensation 
for  "  ancient  lights  ")  when  their  westward  view  is  no  longer  composed 
of  the  red  brick  counting-house  which  Wren  built,  and  the  garden 
with  a  mulberry  tree  in  the  centre,  which  Alderman  Vaughan  Morgan 
has  kept  bright  and  clean  for  the  special  delectation  of  the  P.M.G. 
The  buildings  that  take  their  place,  and  whose  ground-rents  will  add 
to  the  Hospital's  store,  will  be,  perhaps,  of  the  same  arid  grayness 
as  the  G.P.O.  itself,  which  will  then  get  as  good  as  it  has  given. 

But  there  is  a  world  of  history  comprised  within  the  confines  of 
the  Hospital,  compared  with  which  the  records  of  any  Government 
department  are  a  mere  mushroom,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  compress  that  history  into  a  few  pages,  which  must  share  the 
necessary  dulness  of  a  digest. 

The  story  begins  with  the  year  1224,  when  the  first  posse  of 
Franciscan  friars  reached  London  to  begin  their  work  among  the 
poor  and  the  industrial  classes.  It  was  a  notable  year  for  that 
notable  movement,  "  the  same  year,"  as  the  chronicler  says,  "  that 
the  rule  of  blessed  Francis  was  confirmed,"  and  **  whilst  our  most 
blessed  Father  Francis  was  still  living  in  the  flesh."  After  a  short 
residence  in  a  house  on  Cornhill  placed  at  their  disposal  by  one  of 
the  Sheriffs  of  London,  and  having  proved  to  the  citizens  that  they 
were  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  benefit  the  poor  of  the  City,  the 
Friars  were  transferred  to  this  neighbourhood  of  ours  in  the  following 
summer.  Their  premises  on  Cornhill  were  a  locus  parvus  et  strictus^ 
but  here  near  us  they  could  expand.  The  proj^erty  upon  which 
they  settled  here  was,  it  should  be  noticed,  granted  to  them,  during 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  owner,  by  the  City,  and  was  situated  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Shambles,  whose  church  stood  at  the  Newgate 
Street  end  of  King  Edward  Street,  about  on  the  site  of  the  present 
No.  2  (Messrs.  Firth).  The  owner  was  one  John  Iwyn,  who  shortly 
afterwards  made  over  the  rights  in  the  property  to  the  Friars,  whom 
he  joined,  and  died  a  pious  brother  of  the  order.  No  doubt  Iwyn's 
gift  consisted  of  no  more  than  a  moderate  parcel  of  ground  west  of 
King  Edward  Street.  It  was  a  beginning,  and  that  was  all.  The 
next  century  saw  many  additions  to  his  gift.  Of  these  several  are 
described  as  being  in  "  Stinking  Lane  "  (;>.,  King  Edward  Street 
aforesaid)  or  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ewen,  whose  church  stood  on  the 
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south  side  of  Newgate  Street,  between  Warwick  Lane  and  the  Old 
Bailey,  or  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre.  To  sum  up  a  long  story 
of  similar  benefactions,  the  Franciscans  ultimately  received  a  roughly 


Sik  Robert  Clayton's  Porch,  and  Christ  Church. 

triangular  territory,  its  apex  a  point  opposite  St.  Sepulchre's  Church, 
its  base  King  Edward  Street,  then  Stinking  Lane,  its  two  sides  the 
City  Wall  to  the  North  and  Newgate  Street  to  the  South.  But  the 
*4  Towne  Ditch,"  an  open  sewer,  ran  under  the  present  "  Postmen's 
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Park  "  and  under  the  part  of  Christ's  Hospital  to  which  the  King 
Edward  Street  gates  give  access,  and  which  all  "  Blues  "  knew  as  the 
"  Ditch."  There  were,  therefore,  smells  to  the  north  of  them. 
Newgate  Street  was  then  the  meat  market,  or  rather  the  haunt  of  the 
slaughterman  ;  men  called  it  the  "  Flesh  Shambles."  There  were, 
therefore,  smells  to  the  south  of  them.  Stinking  Lane  was  obviously 
Stinking  Lane.  There  were,  therefore,  smells  to  the  east  of  them. 
The  cynic  says  it  is  no  wonder  the  land  was  given  to  them  freely,  but 
the  man  who  knows  what  their  aims  and  work  really  were  sees  that 
they  came  here  for  the  good  they  could  do.  For  the  Franciscan 
was  the  slum-worker  of  his  time. 

Up  to  a  century  ago  the  buildings  which  they  began  to  erect  on 
this  property  in  1306  still  affected  the  plan  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
indeed  left  their  traces  to  the  last.  Let  us  suppose  we  are  looking 
out  of  a  first  floor  window  in  the  Secretaries'  block  of  the  G.P.O. 
We  are  at  the  base  of  the  triangle.  To  our  left  is  Christ  Church, 
one  of  the  largest  of  Wren's  churches,  still  98  ft.  in  length,  but 
standing  only  on  the  Choir  of  the  Franciscan  Abbey,  which  measured 
in  its  full  length  296  ft.,  and  therefore  ran  along  a  large  portion  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  property.  Those  who  approach  the 
G.P.O.  from  Newgate  Street  by  Christ  Church  Passage  traverse  a 
lane  which  represents  the  bad  habits  of  the  times  of  great  Elizabeth. 
The  citizens  made  a  right  of  way  through  the  Franciscan  Church, 
entering  by  the  north  door  and  leaving  by  the  south,  and  passing 
through  the  space  between  choir  and  nave  under  the  lantern  tower. 
To  our  right  is  a  cobbled  and  flagged  open  space,  already  referred 
to  as  "  the  Ditch."  When  the  Friars  came  into  possession  the  City 
Wall,  part  of  which  is  under  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Secretaries' 
block,  ran  along  immediately  to  the  south  of  this  ditch.  How  much 
of  it  remained  when  Christ's  Hospital  succeeded  the  Franciscans  is 
not  known,  but  in  1553  the  Ditch  was  roofed  over  by  a  citizen,  and 
the  site  was  thrown  into  the  territory  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  was 
held  at  a  nominal  rent  from  the  City  till  it  was  acquired  the  other 
day  under  a  social  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  Governors  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Immediately  under  our  eye,  as  we  look  down  from  the  first  floor, 
is  the  Treasurer's  garden,  part  of  which  was  once  covered  by  small 
tenements,  the  rest  being  virgin  soil,  enclosed  by  the  Friars  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Beyond  it,  still  standing,  is  the  administrative 
block,  counting-house,  court-room,  clerks'  and  masters'  houses,  made 
of  the  rich  red-brick  in  which  Wren  delighted.    Beyond  this  again  is 
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the  site  of  the  Great  Cloister  of  the  Franciscan,  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  ground  floor  was  still  standing  in  1S00,  only  the 
South  Cloister  surviving,  to  become  the  victim  of  the  housebreaker's 
art  in  1902.  Beyond  that  again  is  the  big  playground,  which  the 
British  public  has  watched  so  persistently  through  the  railings  in 
Newgate  Street.  Here  in  old  days  the  Franciscan  had  his  11  lesser 
cloister,"  round  which  his  various  "  offices  "  were  grouped.  There  he 
got  a  shave  when  he  was  bearded,  medicine  when  he  was  sick,  bread 
when  he  was  hungry,  and  small  beer  in  the  time  of  his  thirst,  and 
here  he  was  thoughtful  enough  to  lodge  his  guests.  In  later  days 
Christ's  Hospital  was  the  owner  of  various  houses  that  stood  on  this 
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now  open  space,  which  is  soon  to  be  open  no  longer.  The  play- 
ground, the  Newgate  Street  gates,  and  the  Great  Hall,  which  is 
coming  down  course  by  course  as  these  words  are  being  written,  were 
all  due  to  legislation  and  public  subscription  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  apex  of  our  triangle,  if  a  somewhat  blunt 
one,  is  not  without  interest.  It  lies  behind  the  advertisement 
hoarding,  which  with  coloured  eloquence  explains  to  the  congregation 
of  St.  Sepulchre's  the  priceless  advantages  of  a  visit  to  Buffalo  Bill, 
and  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  debtors'  prison,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  the  Giltspur  Street  Compter.  This  was  also  cleared  at  the 
time  referred  to,  and  was  latterly  used  as  a  gymnasium  for  the  boys. 

Now  a  rough  description  of  a  site  like  this  cannot  be  given  without 
some  defiance  to  chronological  order.  Let  us,  therefore,  return  to 
the  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars,  whose  establishment  was  complete  by 
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about  1429.  Alas,  the  two  centuries  since  they  started  work  had 
witnessed  a  steady  falling  away  from  great  ideals.  Francis  had  meant 
them  to  be  poor  ;  they  had  become  rich,  like  the  borough  council  of 
some  fashionable  suburb,  on  the  burial  fees  of  the  well-to-do.  Francis 
had  meant  them  to  be  housed  in  the  meanest  of  huts  ;  the  Grey 
Friars'  minster  and  monastery  were  costly  and  magnificent  structures. 
Francis  had  meant  them  to  have  no  books  but  their  Bibles  and  their 
breviaries  ;  they  now  had  a  stately  library  (the  walls  of  which  remained 
till  1832),  built  by  Dick  Whittington,  and,  as  Stow  tells  us,  "all  seeled 
with  Wainscott."  But  all  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Monasteries,  which,  having  worked  its  wicked  will  elsewhere,  visited 
the  Franciscans  in  1538,  was  in  any  sense  justified.  It  only  concerns 
us  as  being  part  of  that  course  of  events  which  led  to  the  substitution 
of  the  Blues  for  the  Grey  Friars  as  the  denizens  of  that  site  upon 
which  the  G.P.O.  looks  down. 

That  story  is  too  long  to  tell  here  in  any  detail,  but  what  led  to 
the  establishment  of  Christ's  Hospital  is  obvious  enough.  The  monks 
and  the  friars,  who  occupied  so  much  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  City 
in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign — think  only  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  house 
of  St.  Martin-le-Grand  to  the  house  of  St.  Francis — had  at  least  been 
the  almoners  and  educators  of  the  poor  in  their  neighbourhood,  even 
if  their  principles  had  not  been  those  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  nor  their  curriculum  that  of  the  London  School  Board.  There 
was,  therefore,  an  outburst  of  distress,  ignorance,  and  hooliganism, 
when  their  activity  came  to  an  end.  The  King  took  their  lands  and 
revenues,  but  for  a  time  made  no  attempt  to  do  their  work.  Thus, 
after  many  letters  in  the  newspapers  (which  were  not  the  less  effective 
because  they  took  the  form  of  sermons  at  Paul's  Cross),  the  citizens 
resolved  that  an  asylum  of  some  sort  must  be  found  for  the  children 
thronging  the  streets,  and  this  was  how  Christ's  Hospital  began  its 
work  in  1552.  Edward  VI.  assigned  for  the  purpose  an  empty 
monastic  building,  which  he  could  not  use  and  could  not  sell.  He 
allowed  it  to  receive  in  mortmain — by  the  gifts  of  other  people — land 
of  the  value  of  four  thousand  marks  a  year.  He  is,  therefore,  the 
Royal  Founder,  of  pious  memory.  The  citizens  did  the  work,  and 
loyally  permitted  the  Crown  to  have  the  credit.  The  buildings  of 
the  Grey  Friars — except  the  minster,  which  was  already  a  parish 
church  "  of  the  foundation  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth," — were  soon 
converted  into  a  hospital  for  children.  The  Parish  Beadles,  the  only 
thing  in  the  way  of  police  that  the  City  then  possessed,  went  round 
their  respective  wards  in  those  cumbrous  and  encrusted  robes,  in  which 
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they  try  in  vain  to  look  useful  to-day,  and  swept  some  three  hundred 
children  into  the  hospital,  where  there  were  at  first  nurses  and  doctors 
in  abundance,  but  no  teachers  for  several  months.  The  children  were 
of  all  ages,  from  nurslings  upwards.  Some  were  kept  within  the 
building,  and  others  were  farmed  out.  Those  who  became  inmates 
were  given  by  the  Easter  of  1553,  when  they  all  attended  the  sermons 
at  Paul's  Cross  and  the  Spital,  a  suit  practically  identical  with  that  which 
their  successors  wear  to-day,  with  the  addition  of  a  cap,  only  abolished 
out  of  sheer  atrophy  half-a-century  ago.  Whether  the  dress  was 
deliberately  fashioned  to  suggest  the  friars,  or  was  merely  the  common 
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garb  of  the  period,  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty,  though  one  would 
like  to  believe  the  former.  The  funds  for  the  first  year's  work  were 
subscribed  by  the  citizens,  and  were  collected  on  a  system  not 
unworthy  of  the  resourcefulness  of  Dr.  Barnardo  himself.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  there  was  a  deficit,  which  the  governors,  who  were 
all  citizens,  made  up  out  of  their  own  pockets.  As  the  years  passed 
on  the  work  continued  to  commend  itself  to  the  community,  and 
resources  were  willingly  provided  by  the  living  and  the  dead. 

But,  as  at  first  started,  the  hospital  was  obviously  an  expedient  to 
relieve  exceptional  distress.  As  time  passed  over  it,  it  was  bound  to 
become  a  settled  and  permanent  institution.    The  Poor  Law  system 
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gradually  supplied  the  needs  of  the  poorest,  and  Christ's  Hospital 
has  the  unique  merit  of  having  been  for  three  and  a-half  centuries  a 
benefactor  to  those  who,  with  whatever  struggles,  keep  outside  the 
Poor  Law  system,  and  pay  their  scot  and  lot  for  the  up  keep  of  the 
administration,  but  are  consequently  unable  to  ensure  a  public  school 
education  for  their  boys  and  girls. 

And  the  country  at  large  has  been  enormously  advantaged.  The 
"  Blues "  have  found  their  way  into  the  public  service  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  of  them  are  readers  of  this  magazine.  From  the 
Restoration  to  the  present  time  they  have  taken  part  in  the  work  of 
"  John  Company  "  and  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  and  Warren  Hastings 
himself  learnt  in  Christ's  Hospital  those  elements  of  commercial 
instruction  which  Westminster  School  had  apparently  neglected  to 
impart  to  him.  Happily,  the  removal  of  the  boys'  school  to  West 
Horsham  makes  no  break  in  the  continuance  of  this  work,  and  only 
this  Christmas  a  boy  who  entered  the  school  by  competition  has  won 
the  blue-ribbon  of  Oxford  distinctions,  the  first  scholarship  at  Balliol. 
Moreover,  the  removal  of  the  juniors  from  Hertford  to  West  Horsham 
has  enabled  the  girls'  school  to  have  the  Hertford  premises  to  itself 
and  to  expand  in  many  ways.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  Christ's 
Hospital  has  throughout  its  long  history  comprised  a  school  for  girls 
— which  was  once  carried  on  in  the  Newgate  Street  buildings — is  only 
too  little  known. 

But  the  G.P.O.  will  still  have  as  its  near  neighbour  the  counting- 
house  and  head-quarters  of  these  manifold  activities,  for  which  a  new 
building  will  in  due  course  be  erected.  There  is  the  seat  of  manage- 
ment. There  the  City  and  agricultural  property  is  administered ;  a 
slice  of  the  former  has  been  acquired  at  various  times  by  the  G.P.O., 
and  the  school  would  doubtless  refuse  no  reasonable  offer  for  some  of 
the  latter.  There  a  multitude  of  pensioners,  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than,  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  schools,  come  up  to 
receive  their  allowance ;  the  Hospital  has  an  extensive  charity  for 
giving  pensions  to  the  blind,  and  was  in  former  days  entrusted  with 
large  sums  for  the  benefit  of  prisoners.  Thus  it  remains  what  its 
first  founders  called  it,  "  a  passing  dede  of  pittie,"  imparting  to  old 
or  young,  according  to  their  need,  that  comfort  and  instruction  which 
men  associate  with  Him  WTiose  name  the  foundation  bears.  "  Christ's 
Hospital,  E.C.,"  will  not,  therefore,  cease  to  be  a  postal  address. 

E.  H.  Pearce. 

Vicar  of  Christ  Church. 
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The  Early  Posts  and  the  Masters 

of  the  Posts. 

N  beginning  a  course  of  lectures  on  Alfred  the  Great, 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  lecturer  told  his 
hearers,  with  a  modesty  not  too  common,  that  in  what 
he  was  about  to  say  there  would  not  be  much  that  was 
very  new,  but  he  hoped  it  would  be  approximately  true.  In  writing 
about  the  posts  and  the  Masters  of  the  Posts  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
I  think  I  may  be  able  to  say  some  things  that  will  be  new  to  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine,  and  I  will  try  not  to  wander  from  the  truth. 
But  the  subject  is  obscure,  and  the  records  are  scanty  and  sometimes 
contradictory.  Much  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  has  been 
evolved  from  imperfect  information  ;  and  when  an  inaccurate  statement 
has  been  printed  it  is  too  often  related  by  subsequent  writers,  who 
have  followed  the  original  statement  with  an  implicit  faith  very 
becoming,  no  doubt,  in  a  theologian,  but  a  sad  disqualification  for  a 
student  of  history.  A  little  wholesome  scepticism  is  an  excellent 
quality  in  an  historical  investigator,  who  does  well  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  44  Believe  not  every  tale." 

The  words  "  post "  and  "  postmaster  "  have  not  yet  appeared  in  the 
Historical  English  Dictionary,  and  ordinary  dictionaries  do  not  throw 
much  light  upon  the  words  as  they  were  used  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Dr.  Johnson*  in  his  dictionary  defined  a  postmaster  as  "  one  who  has 
charge  of  the  public  conveyance  of  letters,"  a  definition  accurate 
enough  in  Johnson's  own  day,  but  misleading  as  regards  the  earlier 
jxjstmasters.  "  Les  postes  sont  des  relais  des  chevaux  etablis  de 
distance  en  distance  a  l'usage  des  couriers  charges  de  porter  les 
missives,  tant  du  souverain  que  des  particuliers ;  ces  relais  servent 

•  Johnson  was  unfortunate  in  several  of  his  definitions.  Sometimes  he  went 
artray  through  ignorance,  as  he  admitted  to  the  lady  who  asked  why  he  defined 
pastern  as  the  knee  of  a  horse;  and  sometimes  his  definitions  were  prejudiced  or 
even  malign.  Few  of  us  would  admit  that  a  pension  is  11  an  allowance  made  to 
any  one  without  an  equivalent and  many  of  us  have  a  sufficient  sense  of  our 
own  importance  to  be  able  to  sympathise  with  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  who 
objected  to  being  described  as  *'  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid." 
The  Commissioners  wished  to  prosecute  Johnson  for  this  libel  and  consulted 
Murray,  the  Attorney  General,  who  discouraged  the  idea  of  a  prosecution,  and 
flowed  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  Johnson's  malice. 
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aussi  a  tous  les  voyageurs  qui  veulent  en  user  en  payent  toutefois  le 
prix  regie*  par  le  gouvernment."*  This  is  a  better  definition  for  the 
present  purpose  than  I  have  found  in  an  English  dictionary,  though 
it  is  doubtful  how  far  our  early  posts  were  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
private  letters,  or  of  private  persons,  unless  they  first  obtained  a 
Commission  from  the  Council,  or  a  high  officer  of  state.  Posts  were 
set  up  in  France  by  Louis  XI.  in  1477,  and  he  gave  the  name 
"  postes  "  to  the  newly  established  services,  though  why  he  called  them 
by  that  name  is  a  question  concerning  which 

Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 

Philipe  de  Comines  says  that  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Charles  the  Bold  at  Nancy  in  1477  was  brought  to  Paris  by  the  new 
"  postes,"  and  this  is  an  early  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
literature.  From  France  it  passed  into  our  own  and  into  Continental 
languages,  and,  what  is  curious,  into  Latin.  The  word  postus 
(feminine  posta)  as  a  shortened  form  of  positus  is  found  in  Lucretius, 
and  posta  in  later  Latin  has  many  meanings,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  found  its  way  into  Latin,  in  the  sense  we  are  considering,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  that 
sense  in  the  original  edition  of  Ducange's  Glossary  Media  et  Infima 
Latinitatis,  middling  and  infamous  Latin  as  some  scholar  described 
it,  but  the  diligence  of  a  later  editor  has  supplied  an  example  of  its 
use  in  1502,  and  in  the  patents  of  appointment  of  our  own  early 
masters  of  the  posts  they  are  described  as  "  Magistri  Nunciorum 
Cursorum,  sive  Postarum?  The  word  post  in  English  occurs  as  early 
as  1 5 1 1  in  an  entry  in  the  King's  book  of  payments,  and  there  may 
be  earlier  instances  of  its  use.  Post  or  posts  occur  in  several  places 
in  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  which  follows  in  this  use  of  the 
word  "  the  Great  English  Bible,  set  forth  and  used  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,"  but  the  word  in  this  sense  was  unknown  to 
Wyclifle,  who  uses  courier,  or  runner,  or  messenger,  in  his  translation 
of  the  Bible  where  we  now  read  post  or  posts. 

We  have  seen  that  posts  were  established  in  France  in  1477. 
Seventeen  years  earlier  a  post  had  been  set  up  in  Tyrol  by  one  of  the 
Taxis  family,  who  were  afterwards  ennobled.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  another  member  of  the  family  was  Master  of  the 
Posts  in  Flanders,  and  one  of  his  descendants  became  Grand  Master 
of  the  Posts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  Empire  came  to  an 
end  in  1806,  but  the  connection  of  the  Taxis  family  with  the  posts  of 
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Germany  continued  until  1S67,  when  it  was  finally  abolished.    It  is 
often  supposed,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  a  passage  in  a  letter  first 
brought  to  light  in  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  Post  Office,  1844,  that  there  were  no  posts  in 
England  until  1533,  or  even  later,  but  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  King's  posts  as  early  as  1509,  and  in  15 16  a  letter, 
preserved  at  the  Record  Office,  was  written  by  Francis  de  Taxis, 
Master  of  the  Posts  in  Flanders,  "  Magistro  Domino  meo  Brianno 
Tuke,  Magistro  Postarum,  Londini."    The  patent  of  Brian  Tuke's 
appointment  as  Master  of  the  Posts  is  not  forthcoming,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  held  the  appointment  in  15 16,  and  possibly 
seven  years  earlier,  and  he  continued  to  hold  it  until  his  death  in  1545. 
He  came  of  a  Kentish  family,  and  in  1508  was  made  King's  Bailiff  of 
Sandwich.    In  the  following  year  he  was  clerk  of  the  Signet,  and  in 
15 10  clerk  of  the  Council  of  Calais.    He  was  subsequently  secretary 
to  Wolsey,  French  secretary  to  the  King,  clerk  of  the  Parliaments, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  or  Household,  and  he  retained  many 
of  these  offices  until  his  death,  a  somewhat  rare  achievement  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.    Yet  with  so  much  business  to  attend  to  he 
found  time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  was  a  patron  of  learning.  When 
William  Thynne  published  the  first  collected  edition  of  Chaucer's 
works  in  1532,  Tuke  wrote  the  preface  and  thus  set  a  precedent  for 
the  connection  between  officers  of  the  Post  Office  and  literature 
which  has  been  continued  to  our  own  time.     Holbein  painted 
as  many  as  six  portraits  of  Tuke,  and  one  of  these,  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Lisle  at  Sheen,  excited  the  admiration  of  John 
Evelyn,  who  saw  it  in  August,  1678,  and  noted  the  fact  in  his 
diary.    The  writer  of  the  life  of  Tuke  in  the  National  Dictionary  of 
Biography  hints  that,  as  Tuke  was  treasurer  of  the  Household  and 
made  many  payments  to  Holbein,  these  six  pictures  may  have  been 
painted  without  cost  to  the  subject  of  them.    This  is  an  unkind 
conjecture,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  that  it 
may  not  be  unfounded.    Tuke  had  a  country  house  at  I^iyer  Marncy 
in  Essex  ;  in  London  he  lived  at  his  "  poor  dwelling  "  in  Lothbury  ; 
he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  with  his  wife 
Griselda,  and  their  monument  is  duly  recorded  in  Stow's  Survey  of 
London. 

The  Calendars  of  the  State  Papers  and  the  Acts  of  the  Council  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  contain  several  hundreds  of  entries  indexed 
under  Tuke's  name.  I  have  not  referred  to  all  of  them,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  I  have  seen  do  not  concern  my  subject.  But 
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some  of  the  entries  throw  light  upon  the  posts,  and  it  seems  quite 
clear  from  these  entries  that  there  were  posts,  more  or  less  regular, 
from  1509  onwards  between  London  and  Berwick  and  London  and 
Calais,  and  that  the  posts  went  occasionally  to  other  places.  In  1509 
a  payment  of  £\$  6s.  8d.  was  made  to  Lord  Darcy,  who  was  for  a 
time  Warden  of  the  East  and  Middle  Marches  against  Scotland,  and 
for  a  longer  period  Governor  of  Berwick,  for  posts  to  that  town  ;  and 
there  are  payments  in  151 1  of  £21  4s.  2d.  and  £\\  6s.  8d.  to 
William  Pawne,  who  was  Master  of  the  Ordinance  at  Berwick,  for 
posts  lying  from  Ix>ndon  to  Berwick.  In  the  same  year  there  are  small 
payments  for  posts  to  Coventry  and  Doncaster,  and  in  1 5 1 2  Pawne 
received  ,£200,  and  in  15 13,  the  year  of  Hodden  field,  ^172  2s.  iod. 
for  posts.  From  October,  1512,  there  are  numerous  entries  of 
payments  to  Tuke  himself,  as  follows  :— 

£  s.  d. 

15 1 2,  October,    182  o  1  posts  and  couriers. 

„          „         100  o  o  for  the  master  of  the  posts. 

1 5 13,  March,     200  o  o  posts  and  messengers. 

„    September,  100  o  o  wages  for  posts  and  messengers. 

1 5 14,  February,  365  12  2  messengers  and  posts. 

100  o  o  for  same  hereafter. 

1,002  2  7  J  posts  and  messengers. 

15 16,                  100  o  o  for  the  posts  northwards. 

I  do  not  think  these  payments  can  represent  all  the  money  expended 
upon  the  posts  in  these  years.  Some  books  of  payments  are  not  now 
extant,  or  have  not  been  calendared,  and  I  may  have  overlooked  some 
entries,  but  those  I  have  found  are  quite  enough  to  show  the  existence 
of  the  King's  posts  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Similar  payments  are  to  be  found  in  the  King's  books  of  payments 
in  subsequent  'years,  though  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  payments 
were  made  by  or  to  Tuke  as  Treasurer  of  Chamber,  or  Household, 
or  as  Master  of  the  Posts.  It  is  evident  that  Tuke  maintained 
some  supervision  over  the  posts,  and  when  new  posts  were  created 
he  was  required  to  "lay"  them.  Thus  in  October,  1536,  during 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  wrote  to  Cromwell 
"  to  cause  Mr.  Tuke  diligently  to  lay  his  posts  betwixt  his  Grace  and 
my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  to  my  Lord  Steward  from  Huntingdon,  also  to 
Ampthill,  and  from  the  North  to  the  King."  The  Duke  of  Suffolk 
was  apparently  at  Lincoln  engaged  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and 
the  Lord  Steward  was  occupied  in  the  same  business  in  Yorkshire 
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and  other  northern  counties.  Again  in  August,  1542,  when  war  with 
Scotland  was  imminent,  the  Council  directed  Tuke  "  to  appoint  to 
all  the  posts  between  London  and  Berwick  two  horses  besides  their 
ordinary  one  horse,  and  to  allow  them  for  their  three  horses  2s.  a 
day,  which  is  1 2d.  above  their  ordinary."  One  would  suppose  that 
if  the  proper  allowance  for  one  horse  was  a  shilling,  the  allowance  for 
three  would  be  three  shillings,  but  the  frugality  of  the  King's  Council 
regulated  their  arithmetic. 

Tuke  was  sometimes  in  the  country  when  he  was  wanted  in 
London,  and  in  his  absence  a  servant — he  had  several  clerks — acted 
for  him.  On  one  occasion  when  he  did  not  attend  the  Council  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  no  substitute  appeared,  an  order  was  made 
that  when  he  could  not  be  present  at  meetings  of  the  Council  he 
must  leave  money  for  the  dispatch  of  posts.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  sharp  paymaster,  and  there  are  several  letters  of  his  at  the  Record 
Office  in  which  he  objects  to  pay  improper  or  unnecessary  charges 
for  posts.  Among  these  letters  are  several  that  passed  in  1535 
between  Ix>rd  Lisle,  the  Governor  of  Calais,  and  Tuke  with  respect 
to  charges  incurred  for  extraordinary  posts  sent  from  Calais  by  Sir 
J.  Wallop.  41 1  suppose,"  writes  Tuke,  "Sir  J.  Wallop  did  not  know 
that  wherever  the  King  is  posts  are  laid  from  London  to  his  Grace, 
and  there  are  always  ordinary  posts  from  London  to  Dover.  I  never 
object  to  special  messengers  unless  I  am  asked  to  pay  for  them  when 
I  am  not  privy  to  their  journeys.  Nevertheless,  I  have  paid  John 
Broke  his  journey  to  London  and  back."  This  letter  concludes  a 
correspondence  which  had  been  going  on  since  the  previous  January 
on  the  subject  of  these  charges.  In  the  same  letter  Tuke  thanks 
Lord  Lisle  for  a  present  of  a  puncheon  of  wine  and  four  dozen  and 
ten  quails.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  evil  of  dignitaries,  but  I  am  afraid 
the  wine  and  the  quails  overcame  Tuke's  scruples,  and  my  suspicion 
is  confirmed  by  another  and  a  later  letter  from  one  Robins  to  Pate, 
to  whom  public  money  was  due  and  should  have  been  paid  by  Tuke. 
"  I  perceive  by  his  clerks,"  said  Robins,  who  had  vainly  tried  to 
collect  the  debt,  "  that  he  (Tuke)  looketh  for  some  bribe." 

Tuke's  letter  to  Cromwell  in  August,  1533,  is  referred  to  and 
partly  quoted  by  Mr.  Joyce  {History  of  the  Post  Office  %  p.  1).  In 
that  letter  Tuke  pointed  out  that  there  were  no  ordinary  posts,  but 
between  I^ondon  and  Calais  and  since  October  last  the  posts 
northward."  This  passage  has  been  misunderstood,  and  many 
writers  have  assumed  from  it  that  the  first  English  posts  date  from 
c  533.    In  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  for  instance,  in  the  article 
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on  the  Post  Office,  the  section  dealing  with  the  early  posts  of  Great 
Britain  is  headed  c.  1533 — 1836  ;  in  Chamber?  Cyclopadia  Camden 
is  mentioned  as  the  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  Master  of  the 
Posts  in  1 581  ;  in  Hadyn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  it  is  stated  that 
arrangements  for  an  improved  system  of  couriers  in  England  were 
in  existence  in  1 543,  and  that  the  first  Chief  Postmaster,  Thomas 
Randolph,  was  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1581.  These  dates 
are  hopelessly  wrong,  and  some  of  the  errors  have  arisen  from  the 
neglect  of  Dr.  Routh's  advice,  "  Verify  your  references."  In  Tuke's 
letter  to  Cromwell  just  referred  to,  he  says  that  the  posts  northwards 
have  in  times  past  been  the  most  diligent  of  all  others,  and  he 
continues,  "  I  perceive  there  is  a  great  default  in  the  conveyance  of 
letters,"  and  "  I  have  known  in  times  past  folks  who  have  dated  their 
letters  a  day  or  two  before  they  were  written,  and  the  conveyers  have 
had  the  blame."  Who  were  meant  by  the  "  conveyers  "  is  not  clear. 
The  letters  referred  to  must  have  been  private  letters,  for  Tuke  would 
scarcely  have  described  the  servants  of  the  Crown  as  "  folks,"  and  I 
cannot  suppose  letters  emanating  from  a  public  office  would  be 
wilfully  ante-dated.  If,  therefore,  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the 
ante-dated  letters  were  sent  by  private  persons,  did  Tuke  mean  that 
the  "  conveyers "  were  the  posts  ?  If  so,  here  is  evidence  of  the 
sending  of  private  letters  by  post  before  1533.  But  I  must  defer  the 
consideration  of  that  question  until  the  end  of  this  article. 

On  Tuke's  death  in  1545,  John,  afterwards  Sir  John  Mason, 
acted  for  a  few  months  as  Master  of  the  Posts,  and  on  November 
1 2th,  1545,  letters  patent  were  issued  granting  to  William  Paget, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  John  Mason,  French  Secretary,  or  the 
survivor  of  them,  "Officium  Magistri  Nunciorum,  Cursorum,  sive 
Postarum  tarn  infra  regnum  nostrum  Angliae,  quam  in  quibuscunque 
aliis  partibus  transmarinis  in  nostro  duminio  existantibus,"*  with  a 
pension  of  ^66  13s.  4d.  a  year,  to  hold,  occupy,  or  enjoy  by  them- 
selves, or  their  sufficient  deputies,  during  their  own  lives,  or  the  life 
of  the  longer  liver  of  them,  with  all  profits  and  commodities  of  the 
office  in  as  full  and  large  a  manner  as  Brian  Tuke  or  any  other 
person  held  the  said  office.  As  the  patent  of  Tuke's  appointment 
is  not  forthcoming,  this  is  the  earliest  extant  patent  relating  to  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Posts.  I  cannot  find  any  evidence  that  Paget 
acted  under  this  patent:  Mason  had  been  carrying  on  the  duties 
since  Tuke's  death,  and  all  correspondence  respecting  the  office 


•  By  the  parts  of  the  King's  dominion  beyond  the  seas  Calais  is  to  be  understood. 
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seems  to  have  been  addressed  to  him.  He  was  born  of  humble 
parents  at  Abingdon,  was  a  protege  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  held 
several  offices  in  addition  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Posts  and  the 
French  Secretaryship.  Like  his  predecessor  Tuke,  he  was  Treasurer 
of  the  Chamber,  his  appointment  dating  from  1554,  when  the  salary 
for  the  two  offices  of  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  and  Master  of  the 
Posts  was  ^200  a  year  and  i2d.  a  day.  He  was  also  Clerk  of 
the  Council,  and  in  that  capacity  connived  at  the  proclamation 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey  immediately  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI., 
but,  seeing  how  the  wind  was  blowing,  was  ready  in  a  few  days  to 
support  Queen  Mary,  and  managed  to  retain  his  office.  Twice  he 
went  abroad  as  Ambassador,  to  France  in  1550,  for  a  short  time 
only,  and  in  1553  to  Brussels,  where  he  seems  to  have  resided  three 
years.  During  these  absences  we  may  suppose  a  "  sufficient  deputy  " 
looked  after  the  posts.  Mason  died  in  1566,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  a  magnificent  monument,  an  engraving 
of  which  appears  in  Dugdale's  St.  Paul's,  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

I  have  not  found  at  the  Record  Office  many  papers  about  the 
posts  in  Mason's  time,  but  there  are  in  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council 
several  orders  for  the  issue  of  warrants  in  his  favour  on  account  of 
the  posts.    These  payments  for  the  years  1549-50  were  as  follows  : — 

April  23,  ^200  for  the  posts. 
July  31,  £200  for  the  posts. 

August  28,  ^200  for  the  posts  from  Calais  to  Dover. 
March  19  (1550),  ^400  for  posts. 

In  April,  1550,  Mason  was  directed  to  pay  5  marks,  6s.  8d., 
for  a  i>ost  to  Chester  and  back.  This  was,  presumably,  an  extra- 
ordinary post,  and  may  help  to  give  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  posting 
at  that  time.  There  are  several  references  to  the  posts  to  Berwick, 
and  there  are  many  records  of  commissions  to  various  persons 
authorising  them  to  take  up  post  horses  at  reasonable  prices.  In 
strictness  no  one  was  allowed  to  travel  post  except  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  Council,  and  instructions  were  issued  more  than 
once  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  these  orders  must  be  obeyed.  It 
is,  however,  quite  clear  that  the  rule  was  frequently  evaded,  and  that 
travellers  used  the  King's  posts  without  having  obtained  a  proper 
commission. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Tuke's  letter  to  Cromwell  in  August, 
1533,  already  referred  to,  I  have  met  with  nothing  that  throws  any 
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light  upon  the  question  whether  the  posts  were  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  letters  of  private  persons.  It  is  clear  that  such  letters 
did  go  by  posts  in  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  find  out  when  the  practice  began.  It  is  stated  in 
the  first  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  that  the  words  "haste, 
post  haste  "  occur  on  the  backs  of  private  letters  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  inferred, 
therefore,  that  the  post  was  not  restricted  to  Government  letters,  but 
it  is  also  stated  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  system  for  conveying 
the  letters  of  the  public  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  I  do  not  like 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  statements  printed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Postmaster-General  and  authenticated  by  his  signature,  but  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  know  where  letters  of  the  fifteenth  century 
marked  "  haste,  post  haste  "  are  to  be  found.  Many  of  the  Paston 
letters,  which  were  written  between  1422  and  1509,  are  marked  "to 
be  delivered  in  haste,"  or  in  similar  terms,  but  these  letters  were  sent 
by  servants  of  the  family,  or  of  their  friends,  and  by  common  carriers. 
In  1465,  John  Paston,  writing  from  l^ondon  to  Margaret  Paston  in 
Norfolk,  says,  "  the  bearer  of  this  letter  is  a  common  carrier,  and  was 
at  Norwich  on  Saturday  and  brought  me  letters  from  other  men,  but 
your  servants  inquire  not  diligently  after  the  coming  of  carriers." 
This  was  many  years  before  the  establishment  of  posts,  and  the 
practice  of  sending  letters  by  carrier  continued  long  after 
posts  for  conveying  the  letters  of  private  persons  had  been 
set  up  on  all  the  chief  roads.  Carriers  were  not  forbidden  by  law 
to  carry  private  letters  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  9  Anne,  c.  11, 
the  previous  Post  Office  Act,  13  Charles  11,  c.  35,  having  excepted 
from  the  enactment  that  all  letters  were  to  be  sent  by  post,  "  such 
letters  as  shall  be  sent  by  coaches,  common  carriers  of  goods,  by 
carts,  waggoners,  or  pack  horses."  Thomas  Witherings  had  in  1635 
interfered  with  the  postmasters  and  carriers  who  conveyed  letters 
weekly  between  London  and  Plymouth,  and  had  thrust  some  of 
them  out  of  their  employment,  whereupon  the  aggrieved  postmasters, 
carriers,  waggoners,  and  others  complained  by  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  soon  after  the  Restoration  Henry  Bisshopp  set 
up  new  posts  to  many  important  towns  which  had  "  hitherto  wanted 
the  benefit  of  postage,"  he  did  not  attempt  to  put  down  the  carriers, 
but  issued  a  notice  to  "  gentlemen  and  others  concerned  in  holding 
correspondence"  that  the  posts  would  carry  the  letters  with  more 
speed  and  at  as  cheap  or  cheaper  rates  than  the  common  carriers. 
Although  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  private  letters  in  the  time 
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of  the  early  posts  went  by  other  conveyances,  it  does  not  follow  that 
such  letters  were  absolutely  excluded  from  the  King's  posts,  though 
the  Master  of  the  Posts  may  not  have  known  of  them. 

11  More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of," 

and  when  the  posts  travelled  regularly  between  London  and  Berwick, 
Ixjndon  and  Dover,  or  Calais,  and  along  other  roads,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  persons  having  letters  to  send  would  hand  them  to  the 
men  riding  post,  and  even  if  such  a  practice  was  forbidden,  of  which 
there  is  no  evidence,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  and  in  the 
absence  of  strict  supervision,  the  men  who  rode  post  would  not 
probably  have  demurred  to  carrying  private  letters  for  a  consideration. 

J.  A.  J.  HOUSDEN. 


VncU  S**>  t»ci  l'>  uffiat.    -     L'::lt  S**  Mm.,  t-"  f'.t'ffiam 


Uncle  Sam  and  Phiuppina. 

[One  of  a  set  of  ten  Comical  Post  Cards  published  by  Stanley  Gibbons  Limited, 
591,  Strand,  W.C.] 
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A  Typical  Case. 

[An  approximate  record  of  correspondence  from  a  distressed  depositor 

to  the  Controller,  S.B.D.] 

[January  4th] 
Dear  sir,  I  write  because  I  have 

Axdently  lost  my  Book : 
We  done  our  Best  to  find  it, 

But  don't  know  where  to  look. 
I  thought  you  might  have  Got  it  praps — 

So  will  you  Please  to  See ; 
And  if  it  'as  been  sent  to  you, 

You  send  it  Back  to  me. 

[January  nth] 
Dear  sir,  I  do  not  understand 

The  Paper  what  you  sent ; 
And  I  should  like  some  Money  soon, 

In  consekwens  of  Rent. 
I  had  five  pounds  in  April  last, 

And  that  was  All  I  Took ; 
So  send  me  what  you  owe  me  Now, 

And  you  may  Keep  the  Book. 

[January  16th] 
Dear  sir,  I  first  begun  to  save 

About  ten  Years  ago. 
Sir,  I  would  tell  you  if  I  could, 

But  this  is  All  I  Know ; 
I  put  it  in  the  Office  near 

The  Place  where  I  was  Cook. 
My  name  is  Martha  ;  but  it  is 

Wrote  Sarah  in  the  Book. 

[January  21st] 
Dear  sir,  I  thank  you  very  much 

For  the  kind  Notes  you  sent ; 
My  Daughter  filled  the  papers  up, 

'Cause  she  saw  what  you  meant ; 
And  if  I  knew  what  things  you  want 

I  should  be  Pleased  to  Look, 
But  praps  it  will  not  matter  Now 

For  I  have  Found  the  Book. 

A.  L.  V. 
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Small  Beer  Chronicles. 

"  The  axis  of  the  Earth  sticks  out  visibly  through  the  centre  of  each  and  every 
town  or  city."—  O.  W,  Holmts. 

O-DAY  (says  T/ie  Smallbere  Chronicle)  the  county 
mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  notable  adminis- 
trators of  its  public  affairs.  After  a  long  service, 
Mr.  Jones,  Postmaster  of  Smallbere  and  District,  lays 
down  the  reins  of  office,  and  retires  to  his  Sabine  farm,  25,  Brick 
Street,  Smallbere. 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  in  the  present  day  to  estimate  rightly  the 
value  of  his  achievements.  He  is  too  near  to  us.  The  historical 
perspective  is  lacking,  and  it  will  be  for  posterity  to  pronounce  final 
judgment  upon  him.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  verdict  of  his 
contemporaries  will  be  upheld,  and  that  his  name  will  remain  inscribed 
forever  upon  the  glorious  roll  of  the  great  ones  of  Smallbere. 

Mr.  Jones  entered  the  service  of  the  Government  35  years  ago, 
being  nominated  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  a  vacant 
messengership  in  the  telegraph  department  of  Smallbere.  From  the 
first  he  gave  entire  satisfaction ;  but  few,  if  any,  seem  to  have  recog- 
nised in  the  merry  youth  who  might  have  been  seen  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  in  his  smart  uniform,  and  with  his  carefully  guarded  message 
safe  in  his  pouch,  playing  with  his  fellows  in  the  streets  of  Smallbere, 
any  of  that  high  capacity — shall  we  say  genius — for  administrative  work 
which  was  ultimately  to  carry  him  to  the  apex  of  the  local  service. 

It  was  only  in  the  second  year  of  his  career  that  he  gave  indica- 
tions of  that  consummate  mastery  of  official  phraseology  which  was, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  his  success.  He  was  fortunately 
called  upon  to  give  a  written  explanation  of  some  minor  irregularity, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  his  statement,  though  brief  in  substance,  con- 
tained no  fewer  than  fifteen  " submits," six  "as  regards," and  four  "  in 
questions." 

He  was  at  once  marked  out  for  promotion  ;  and  a  few  months  later 
we  find  him  behind  the  counter.  So  successful  was  he  in  this 
enlarged  sphere,  that  when  he  had  completed  but  one  year's  service 
the  Government  of  that  day  were  pleased  to  mark  their  appreciation 
of  his  zeal  by  a  not  inconsiderable  augmentation  of  his  salary. 

His  ambitious  spirit  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  He  enlarged 
the  scope  of  his  researches  to  embrace  the  more  scientific  branch  of 
his  profession,  and  easily  mastered  the  A. B.C.  instrument  then  used. 
His  talent  was  such,  that  owing  to  the  retirement  of  the  other  two 
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clerks  he  found  himself  at  a  comparatively  early  age  in  the  proud 
position  of  senior  clerk  on  the  local  establishment.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  frequently  entrusted  with  the  drafting  of  important  reports 
for  the  signature  of  his  official  chief  (Mr.  Thomas),  and  he  proved 
himself  so  able  in  this  respect  that  it  soon  began  to  be  confidently 
predicted  that  he  would  succeed  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  postmagisterial 
chair. 

The  predictions  were  not  falsified.  Ten  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Thomas  retired,  the  township  was  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Jones 
had  been  specially  selected  by  the  Postmaster-General,  from  three 
candidates  (one  of  whom  was  actually  his  senior),  for  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  local  service.  The  wisdom  of  this  choice  has  since  been  amply 
demonstrated,  and  shows  the  Postmaster-General  of  that  day  to  have 
been  a  shrewd  judge  of  men. 

Mr.  Jones'  career  as  postmaster  has  been  a  series  of  triumphs, 
fiscal  and  otherwise.  Space  forbids  their  recapitulation.  He  enlarged 
the  stock  of  stamps,  &c,  at  the  head  office,  he  was  instrumental  in 
procuring  a  handsome  new  handcart  for  the  township,  and  was  the 
first  to  introduce  artificial  stamp-dampers  at  the  public  office. 

But  the  most  stirring  event  in  his  full  life,  and  that  with  which  his 
name  will  be  chiefly  remembered,  is  that  which  centred  round  Hannah 
Smith.  Most  of  our  readers  will  have  some  recollection  of  this  notable 
controversy,  and  of  the  part  which  the  great  figure  of  our  late  post- 
master played  in  it,  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  briefly  retold  here. 

Hannah  Smith  was  an  elderly  lady  who  had  served  five  successive 
Governments  as  letter  distributor  in  the  village  of  Toad-in-the-Hole. 
She  suffered  considerably  from  rheumatism  in  the  left  elbow.  We  are 
aware  that  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
was  the  right  or  the  left  elbow,  but  we  have  been  in  personal  communi- 
cation with  Mrs.  Smith's  niece,  who  has  often  rubbed  the  afflicted 
member  with  embrocation,  and  we  can  state  authoritatively  that  it  was 
the  left  elbow. 

On  the  13th  September,  1896,  the  parish  council  of  Toad-in-the- 
Hole  forwarded  a  memorial  to  the  Postmaster-General  calling  his 
attention  to  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Smith's  elbow,  and  asking  that  she 
might  be  supplied  with  a  waterproof  cape  similar  to  those  used  by  her 
male  colleagues.  The  Postmaster-General  was  abroad  himself  at 
the  time,  but  he  showed  his  confidence  in  Mr.  Jones  by  deputing  him 
to  attend  to  the  matter. 

It  was  then  that  the  postmaster  adopted  the  attitude  which  was  at 
the  time  the  subject  of  so  much  criticism.   He  displayed  the  iron  hand 
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beneath  the  velvet  glove,  and  firmly  refused  to  recommend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  council  favourably.  The  reason  for  the  policy  which  he 
adopted  has  been  much  canvassed  from  time  to  time,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  any  form  on  which  the  garment  might  have  been  requisitioned,  if 
sanctioned.  This  may  have  been  a  contributory  cause  ;  but  the  main 
reason  is,  we  consider,  clearly  stated  by  himself  in  his  official  report 
on  the  subject,  which  is  still  preserved  (with  several  other  registered 
papers)  in  the  archives  of  the  local  office. 

We  give  an  extract  from  this  interesting  despatch,  as  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  great  man's  style,  and  shows  him  to  have  been 
a  dialectician  of  no  mean  rank : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  above  mentioned  subject  in  question,"  he 
writes,  "  regarding  the  supply  of  a  cape  to  the  woman  in  question,  I 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  be  allowed  to  submit  a  recommendation 
that  the  application  be  replied  to  in  the  negative.  The  officer  in 
question  has  not  hitherto  been  supplied  with  the  garment  referred  to, 
and  I  submit  that  there  is  therefore  no  reason  why  this  should  be 
■done  in  future." 

So  impressed  were  the  great  officers  of  State  by  these  observations 
that,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  they  expressed  their  complete 
concurrence  in  them. 

Few  who  were  privileged  to  be  present  on  that  historic  occasion 
when  Mr.  Jones  went  down  in  person  to  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
to  lay  the  official  "  ukase "  before  them  will  be  likely  to  forget  the 
scene.  The  postmaster's  demeanour  was  admirably  bland,  but  firm, 
and  the  Council  were  compelled  to  surrender  their  position  and  to 
own  themselves  beaten.  Mr.  Jones'  tact  saved  the  situation;  he 
seized  the  opportunity  to  state  that  in  future  the  village  would  be 
afforded  a  later  posting  of  5  minutes  for  the  Night  Mail.  There  was 
therefore  no  break  in  diplomatic  relations  ;  and,  indeed,  the  chairman 
of  the  Council  and  the  postmaster  were  observed  in  a  peculiarly 
friendly  state  in  the  village  street  late  the  same  evening. 

In  spite  of  this  there  were  many  who  continued  to  criticise  his 
action  on  humanitarian  grounds  ;  but  when  the  ensuing  winter  turned 
out  comparatively  rainless,  and  Mrs.  Smith  retired,  unexpectedly,  in 
the  Spring,  his  worst  detractors  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
justice  and  foresight  which  he  had  displayed,  and  thenceforth  his 
prestige  remained  unimpaired. 

It  was  only  recently  that  Mr.  Jones  undertook  the  stupendous  task 
of  reorganising  the  outdoor  service  of  the  township.    The  whole  of 
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the  working  out  of  the  intricate  details  involved  in  this  enterprise  fell 
upon  him,  and  some  idea  of  their  magnitude  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  for  a  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  staff  working  under 
him  to  be  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  a  land  surveyor  from  the 
county  town.* 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  reorganisation  that  Mr.  Jones  came 
into  collision  with  the  Liberal  Government.  His  kindly  consideration 
for  those  working  under  him  impelled  him  in  the  attempt  to  restrict 
the  working  hours  of  his  staff  to  7  J  a  day,  but  a  parsimonious  Treasury 
threw  out  his  scheme,  and  the  extra  force  which  he  had  applied  for 
was  refused.  This  ingratitude  is  thought  to  have  embittered  his  later 
days  of  office,  but  his  bright  intellect  remains  undimmed  to  the 
present  day. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Jones  is  a  good  husband  and  an  affectionate 
father,  and  a  successful  member  of  the  local  goose  club.  He  is  a  well 
informed  man  of  essentially  literary  tastes,  having  been  a  subscriber 
to  Tit-Bits  since  it  was  first  published.  He  is  well  known  as  an  art 
collector  and  his  gallery  of  Millais  and  Briton  Riviere's,  suitably  framed, 
is  reputed  to  be  the  finest  in  Smallbere — if  not  in  Europe.  He  still 
adds  to  it  each  Christmas. 

Mr.  Jones  retires  somewhat  prematurely,  but  he  is  a  representative 
of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  seems  to  have  experienced  a  sense  of 
isolation  since  the  retirement  of  his  official  con  tern  porary,  Lord 
Salisbury.  His  health  has  also  given  him  trouble  lately.  He  carries 
into  retirement  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  the  teeming  hundreds 
of  Smallbere. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  movement,  now  on  foot,  to  com- 
memorate his  official  career  by  the  erection  of  a  public  drinking 
fountain  is  ill-advised.  It  may  be  said  of  public  men,  as  it  has  been 
said  of  literary  men,  that  in  their  case  "  storied  urn  or  animated 
bust "  is  an  impertinence  :  they  are  to  be  remembered  by  their  works, 
or  not  at  all.  And  surely  so  long  as  the  splendid  truck,  with  which 
his  genius  enriched  the  town,  flashes  its  ruddy  splendour  through  our 
streets ;  so  long  as  stamp-dampers  continue,  welcome  auxiliaries  to 
parched  tongues  in  the  dog-days,  the  revered  name  of  Jones  must 
remain  a  household  word  among  us.  And  when  in  course  of  time 
woodwork  decays,  and  dampers  dry  up,  will  not  the  new  letter  box  at 
the  corner  of  Tadgers  Lane  still  stand,  a  lasting  and  fitting  memorial 
of  the  man  and  his  life's  work  ?  A.R.F. 
Exeter. 

•  The  Smallbere  Chronicle  here  falls  into  a  common  error  of  the  Public— Ed. 
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The  History  of  Street  Letter-Boxes. 

Jafpy^PVERY  civilised  country  now  has  its  street  letter-boxes, 
fij  k^feS  Indeed,  a  writer  in  the  Weltpost  goes  so  far  as  to 
M^jS  say  that,  no  matter  where  the  foot  of  civilised  man  is 
ulth  planted,  the  letter-box  enters  upon  its  role.  But  the 
public,  with  its  usual  sang  froid  in  respect  of  the  established  order  of 
things,  seldom  pauses  to  breathe  a  blessing  or  even  to  think  upon  the 
author  of  the  convenience.  Nevertheless,  the  questions  when,  where, 
and  by  the  outcome  of  whose  genius  the  first  street  letter-box  was 
erected  are  of  considerable  interest,  at  all  events  to  Post  Office 
people ;  and,  as  the  statements  on  these  points  which  occasionally 
appear  in  the  Press  are  not  distinguished  for  their  accuracy,  it  is 
perhaps  time  to  turn  the  St.  Martin's  searchlight  upon  the  subject. 

There  are,  we  believe,  at  the  present  moment,  in  this  country 
individuals  who  lay  claim  to  the  conception  of  the  street  pillar  letter- 
box. These  good  people  may,  however,  now  and  for  ever  hold  their 
peace,  and  cease  from  reproaching  an  ungrateful  country  with  its 
indifference  to  the  claims  of  genius !  Enrico  Melillo,  in  his  work 
entitled  La  Posta  net  Seeoli,  relates  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century,  closed  boxes  provided  with  a  slit  were  affixed  to  the 
principal  churches  of  the  Republic  of  Florence  for  the  reception  of 
anonymous  letters  of  accusation  against  enemies  of  the  State.  These 
boxes  were  called  "  Tamburi  "  ;  but,  as  they  were  provided  for  police 
rather  than  postal  purposes,  it  is  hardly  apposite  to  quote  them  as  the 
earliest  street  letter-boxes  on  record.  It  affords  more  satisfaction  to 
turn  to  a  book  called  Du  Service  des  Postes  et  de  la  Taxation  des 
Lettres  au  moyen  d'un  Timbre,  written  by  a  Monsieur  A.  Piron. 
M.  Piron  states  that  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (about  1653) 
an  individual  named  Monsieur  de  Velayer  established  in  Paris,  with 
Royal  approbation,  a  private  penny  post,  placing  boxes  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets  for  the  reception  of  letters  wrapped  in  envelopes. 
How  long  M.  Velayer's  postal  service  existed  history  does  not 
record ;  but  one  thing  is  clear,  namely  that  most  probably  to  him 
must  be  awarded  the  palm  for  the  introduction  of  the  pillar-box  as 
we  know  and  use  it. 

Dr.  von  Stephan,  the  late  eminent  postal  expert  and  head  of  the 
Postal  Department  of  the  German  Empire,  in  a  work  entitled 
Geschichte  for  Preuszischen    Post,   stated  that  letter-boxes  were 
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erected  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  in  the  year  1766  ;  and,  although  there 
is  not  much  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  from  about  that  time  the  use  of  such  boxes  became  general  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  There  is  on  record  testimony  of  English 
travellers  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  early 
forties  and  fifties  of  last  century  that  street  letter-boxes  were  in 


Paris  Pillar  Letter- Box,  1850. 


common  use  in  those  countries,  and  were  to  be  found  near  public 
buildings,  railway  stations  and  hotels.  From  their  appearance  and 
from  general  report,  it  appears  that  the  boxes  were  respected  by  the 
public,  and  suffered  no  violence  or  other  wrongful  treatment.  Those 
in  use  in  Paris  were  of  a  very  ornamental  design  ;  and  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  an  illustration  of  one  of  them. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  correspondence  was 
posted  in  this  country  at  establishments  called  "  receiving  houses," 
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which,  being  costly  to  maintain,  were  not  numerous,  even  in  such 
large  towns  as  London.  Reforms  in  postage  rates  brought  about  the 
forecasted  increase  in  correspondence ;  and   the   public  began  a 

ito.i  ft-si  in; 

LETTER  BOXES. 


Notice  to  the  Public. 


On  and  after  the  23rd  Nov.,  Kontl-Mide  Letter  Hon  *  will  be  opened  far 
callecflug  the  publle  earespondeace  In  the  following  nltnnflon*  1 — 

DAVID  PLACE, 

Nearly  opposite  the  Rectory . 

NEW  STREET, 

In  front  of  Mr.  Try9*,  Painter  and  Glazier. 


Top  of  the  Parade, 

ST.  CLEMENT'S  ROAD, 

Corner  of  Plaieanee. 

The  Letter  Baxrs  "  ill  be  cleared  dally  (Buadays  excepted)  mi  the 
fallow  Ins  period*,  until  farther  naUee  t 

six  ji.  Jfi.  jmjtd  jit  jroojr. 

Except  on  Mall-days,  when.  Instead  of  at  \oon.  they  will  he  cleared 
a*  aaaa  aa  the  Packet  Im  slfaalled. 


Letter*  depaalted  la  theae  Saxes  will  he  disposed  of  la  all  respects  In 
the  Masse  ssaaaer  as  If  pasted  at  the  Prlaelpal  offic  e,  prexlaas  to  the 
abaie-anmcd  perlad. 

JPoH'omcet  Mi.  Helier,  November,  IBS 2. 

PBI.TTED  AT  -THE  JERSEY  TIMES"  OFFICE,  UBKAMY.PLACE. 

Public  Notice  respecting  the  Establishment  of  the  First 
Street  Letter-Boxes  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Insistent  demand  for  increased  posting  facilities.  The  more 
favourable  conditions  existing  on  the  Continent  in  the  shape  of 
street  letter-boxes  were  repeatedly  brought  to  notice ;  and  the  Post 
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Office  at  last  seriously  examined  the  question  of  providing  similar 
facilities.  There  were,  of  course,  many  objections  to  overcome.  It 
is  easy  to  comprehend  that,  after  years  of  posting  over  the  counter  at 
receiving  houses,  the  idea  of  allowing  precious  missives  to  be 
committed  to  the  interior  of  an  unprotected  box  situated  on  the 
public  footpath  filled  the  official  mind  of  the  day  with  alarm  and 
mistrust.  An  experiment  was,  however,  determined  upon ;  and  the 
favoured  spot  chosen  for  it  was  St.  Heliers,  in  Jersey.  Pillar-boxes 
were  set  up  in  the  town  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1852  ;  and  in  this 
statement  we  are  supported  by  no  less  a  ]>ersonage  than  our  own 
Anthony  Trollope,  who,  in  his  Autobiography  (vol.  ii.,  page  118), 
says  of  pillar  posting-boxes : — 

"  .  .  .  of  which  accommodation  in  the  streets  and  ways  of 
England  I  was  the  originator,  having,  however,  got  the 
authority  for  the  erection  of  the  first  at  St.  Heliers  in  Jersey." 

The  Postmaster  of  Jersey  in  due  time  reported  favourably  upon 
the  boxes,  and  advocated  their  provision  in  London  and  other 
places.  The  current  of  official  opinion  was  now  wholly  in  favour  of 
the  scheme,  and  in  March,  1854,  Cheltenham  was  provided  with 
boxes.  The  next  step  taken  was  to  approach  the  Treasury  with  a 
view  to  the  needs  of  London  for  increased  posting  facilities.  The 
saving  of  expenditure  by  the  halt  in  the  establishment  of  receiving 
houses,  the  public  demand,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  great 
advantage  it  would  afford  to  Members  of  Parliament  in  securing  the 
inclusion  of  their  letters  in  mails  which  had  hitherto  been  missed  owing 
to  the  long  distance  of  the  Post  Office  from  the  House,  were  the 
chief  of  the  representations  which  caused  the  Honourable  Board  to 
sanction,  on  the  25th  September,  1854,  the  manufacture  and  erection 
of  six  pillar  letter-boxes.  The  line  of  route  upon  which  they  were  to 
be  placed  was  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  Strand  and  Piccadilly,  at 
distances  of  about  half  a  mile  apart. 

The  acquiescence  of  My  Lords  was  soon  noised  abroad  ;  and  the 
Post  Office  at  once  received  many  suggestions  from  the  public 
regarding  the  form  which  the  boxes  should  take.  Clock  towers, 
lamp-posts,  distance  indicators,  were  among  the  various  things  with 
which  it  was  proposed  that  the  letter-box  might  be  combined.  The 
Department  selected,  however,  an  engineer  named  Cowper  to  draw 
up  designs  ;  and  under  his  supervision  the  six  pillar-boxes,  of  one  of 
which  we  are  able  to  furnish  an  illustration  from  a  contemporary 
print,  were  cast  in  iron  at  the  Regent's  Canal  Iron  Works,  Eagle 
Wharf  Road,  London. 
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In  December,  1854,  and  early  in  1855,  the  boxes  were  erected  as 
follows :  — 

(1.)    On  the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street,  near  No.  101. 
(2.)    On  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  near  No.  180. 
(3.)    On  the  north  side  of  Pall  Mall,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club. 


London  Pillar  Letter-Box,  1854. 


(4.)    On  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly,  at  the  corner  of  Bolton 
Street. 

(5.)    At  the  west  corner  of  Grosvenor  Place. 
(6.)    Rutland  Gate. 

This  order  was  not  long  maintained  ;  and  the  positions  were  altered  as 
the  public  needs  seemed  to  demand.  For  example,  No.  1  was 
removed  after  a  short  interval  to  the  corner  of  Farringdon  Street. 
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The  Postmaster-General  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  in  the  Second 
Annual  Report  on  the  Post  Office,  namely  that  for  1855,  stated  that 
"  .  .  .  many  pillar  letter-boxes  have  been  put  up,  and  have  been 
found  to  afford  much  public  accommodation.  One  advantage  they 
afford  is  that  collections  can  be  made  from  them  at  hours  when  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  any  but  regular  postmasters  to  be 
on  duty.  The  experimental  use  of  pillar  letter-boxes  having  fully 
succeeded,  I  intend  soon  largely  to  increase  their  number,  especially 
in  London." 


London  Pillar  Letter- Box,  1S56. 


The  pattern  of  the  boxes  cannot  well  be  described  as  artistic  ;  and 
when,  in  1856,  it  was  found  expedient  to  obtain  authority  for  the 
construction  of  50  new  boxes,  the  improved  and  decorative  design 
shown  in  our  illustration  was  adopted.  The  boxes  were  cast  at  the 
Eagle  Foundry  at  Birmingham.  The  ornaments  were  of  brass,  and 
were  screwed  into  position  when  the  main  boxes  were  finished.  On 
the  top  of  the  boxes  a  compass  was  inserted,  and  in  the  posting 
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aperture  a  Dutch  tile  was  fixed  to  facilitate  the  fall  of  the  letters  and 
to  prevent  them  from  adhering  to  the  slide  in  wet  weather.  Within 
the  boxes  bags  held  in  position  with  rings  received  the  letters.  The 
appearance  of  the  new  boxes  was  received  by  the  public  with  a  burst 
of  approval. 

Eleven  of  the  boxes  were  despatched  to  Edinburgh ;  and  so 
enthusiastic  were  the  inhabitants  over  their  new  acquisitions  that, 
although  the  bags  and  rings  for  the  interior  of  the  boxes  had  not  been 
received  by  the  time  the  fixtures  were  completed,  and  the  boxes  were, 
therefore,  not  strictly  available  for  posting,  letters  were  posted  in 
shoals ;  and  the  postmaster  was  obliged  to  cause  an  officer  to  make 
the  rounds  with  a  bag  to  collect  the  accumulation.  Dublin  also  received 
a  share  of  the  new  boxes  ;  and  the  remainder  fell  to  London.  Demands 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  now  began  to  pour  in  ;  and  boxes  of 
different  sizes  and  patterns  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  particular 
districts  had  to  be  manufactured. 

A  comparison  of  the  second  issue  of  boxes  with  those  now  in  use 
shows  very  forcibly  that  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  we  have  fallen 
from  grace  ;  and  the  search  for  compasses,  brass  ornaments,  and  Dutch 
tiles  is  a  vain  one.  Nevertheless,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
up-to-date  British  pillar  box,  with  its  beautiful  red  coat,  occupies  no 
jxx>r  place  as  regards  appearance  when  placed  in  competition  with  its 
foreign  fellows.  R.  W.  Hatswell. 

S.O. 
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The  Fourth  Floor  and  the  Regions 

Below. 

HE  article  entitled  "Beneath  the  Fourth  Floor,"  which 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  St.  Martin' s-le-G rand,  has 
aroused  considerable  interest  in  the  G.P.O.  North,  and 
afforded  no  little  amusement  to  the  mere  men  discussed 
therein. 

Its  writer  justifies  the  verdict  of  the  ages  and  betrays  the  proverbial 
curiosity  of  her  sex  in  her  opening  sentence.  "  We  have  often 
wondered  what  they  are  like,  the  denizens  of  the  world  beneath,"  she 
says.  "  P.O.B.,"  therefore,  like  the  lady  in  the  song,  will  only  have 
herself  to  blame  if  she  be  disappointed  over  the  unromantic  self- 
revelations  with  which  we  haste  to  make  reply.  Curiosity  once  killed 
a  cat,  it  is  said  ;  but  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  disillusionment  will  not 
have  any  such  disastrous  effects  upon  "  P.O.B."  At  all  events  we  will 
try  to  break  matters  gently  to  her. 

Apart  from  feelings  of  chivalry,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  thus  to 
gratify  the  characteristic  curiosity  of  our  sister  officers,  if  only  as  some 
small  return  for  the  suggestive  picture  of  life  on  the  Fourth  Floor,  of 
which  we  are  given  such  charming  glimpses  in  the  article  referred  to. 
For  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  the  instinct  of  curiosity  is  not  quite 
monopolised  by  the  fair  sex.  The  interest  in  one  another  has  been 
mutual,  and  the  males  of  the  A.G.I),  have  long  had  a  desire  44  more 
fully  to  know  and  understand  "  the  customs,  politics,  and  tongue  of 
that  sacred  and  comparatively  unknown  territory  officially  designated 
the  Postal  Order  Branch.  Alas  that  the  veil  should  now  have  been 
drawn  aside  when  only  too  late !  By  the  time  these  pages  see  the  light 
the  much  dreaded  eviction  will  perhaps  have  taken  place  and  the  scene 
of  their  labours  will  know  our  fair  sisters  no  longer.  No  more  will  our 
jaded  minds  be  inspired  anew  to  resume  the  struggle  with  official 
documents  and  red  tape  ;  no  more  will  our  wear)'  eyes  be  refreshed  as 
we  make  way  for  the  ladies  on  the  44  Jacob's  ladder  of  a  staircase  ?' 
mentioned  by  44  P.O.B."  We  men-folk,  by  the  bye,  gave  that  same 
staircase  its  name,  not  because  it  leads  up  to  our  dining  club  (which 
does  not  rank  in  our  minds  as  Heaven !),  but  because  of  the  angels  to 
be  seen  ascending  and  descending  thereon.    Alas !  and  alack !  and 
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woe  is  me,  that  we  shall  see  them  no  more !  Weep  ye,  my  brothers, 
for  truly  Romance  is  dead  ! 

However,  like  Oberon  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "  I 
know  a  Bank  ! " — that  is  to  say  the  building  where  the  Bank  used  to 
be.  And  after  all,  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good  ;  and 
the  proposed  change  may  have  its  advantages.  It  is  not  all  honey 
for  the  man  who  is  made  to  work  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
especially  if  they  be  inclined  (as  we  have  sometimes  suspected 
after  reading  Aurora  Leigh)  to  sweep  our  sex  with  somewhat 
bitter  gusts  from  where  they  live  above  us !  This  suspicion 
now  seems  to  be  justified,  for  "  P.O.B."  boldly  asserts  that 
**  observation  with  occasional  sarcastic  comment  is  the  fundamental 
rule  of  P.O.B.  life !  "  No  wonder  that  our  ears  burned  occasionally, 
supposing  that  the  comments  made  about  our  dining  club  in 
the  article  referred  to  are  to  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  talent 
for  sarcasm  possessed  by  the  ladies  of  the  P.O.B.  \  An  outsider 
reading  some  of  the  remarks  might  infer  that  the  male  staff  of  the 
G.P.O.  North  do  very  little  work  at  all,  but  pass  most  of  their  official 
existence  amongst  the  baked  meats  and  fleshpots  of  the  Fifth  Floor. 
u  Constant  pilgrimage  in  that  direction,"  indeed  !  And  had  our  lady 
friends  nothing  more  important  to  do  than  to  watch  the  weary  toilers 
climbing  the  stairs  in  quest  of  a  hurried  snack  of  lunch?  Surely, 
methinks,  it  were  high  time  that  a  change  of  abode  did  take  place,  if 
that  is  how  they  spent  the  precious  moments  which  should  have  been 
devoted  to  the  manipulation  of  Postal  Orders. 

Our  time  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  official  business,  but  the 

needs  of  the  inner  man  must  be  satisfied  occasionally,  in  spite  of  the 

pressure  of  work  and  our  zeal  in  attending  to  it.    What  else  could  be 

expected? 

"  We  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  or  art ; 
We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  love  without  heart ; 
We  may  live  without  friends,  we  may  live  without  books, 
But  civilised  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 
He  may  live  without  books  :  what  is  knowledge  but  grieving? 
He  may  live  without  hope :  what  is  hope  but  deceiving  ? 
He  may  live  without  love :  what  is  passion  but  pining  ? 
But  where  is  the  man  who  can  live  without  dining  ?" 

"  Finest  eggshell  china  "  and  "  exquisitely  worked  five-o'-clocks  " 
forsooth !  Pray,  what  may  such  things  be  like  ?  The  only 
"  exquisitely  worked  five-o'-clocks "  of  our  acquaintance  are  the 
hieroglyphics  which  serve  for  signatures  in  the  official  attendance  book 
at  that  time  of  day.    And  what  if  mirrors  do  "  reflect  upon  the  Club 
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from  every  side  ?  "  Why  not  ?  They  are  no  temptation  whatever  to 
its  members.  We  can  safely  enough  be  trusted  to  pass  them,  though, 
on  their  own  confession,  members  of  the  P.O.B.  Club  could  not,  and 
would  not,  do  so.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  dining  clubs,  we  are 
inclined  to  make  still  another  "  sarcastic  comment  "  of  our  own, 
relating  to  glasses  of  hot  milk  in  between  meals  !  However,  we  refrain, 
having  no  desire  to  hurt  the  ladies'  feelings. 

Instead,  we  will  now  proceed  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  what 
manner  of  men  we  are.  Well,  dear  sisters  of  the  pen,  we  are,  or  were 
once,  human  beings,  something  akin  to  your  own  fair  selves.  Zealous 
and  industrious  as  most  of  us  are,  there  are  occasions  when  we  too 
long  to  burst  the  links  of  habit  and  to  wander  far  away  beyond  the 
spreading  of  this  hideous  town.  Fain  would  we  play  the  rustic 
heathen  and  free  ourselves,  if  only  for  a  season,  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  office  life's  dull  round  of  red  tape  and  official  precedent.  And 
who's  to  blame  us  ? 

"  What  man  wouUl  read  and  read  the  selfsame  faces, 
And  like  the  marbles  which  the  windmill  grinds, 
Rub  smooth  forever  with  the  same  smooth  minds  ; 
This  year  retracing  last  year's,  every  year's  dull  traces, 
When  there  are  woods  and  unmanstifled  places?" 

And  so  all  of  us  at  some  time  or  other  have  these  longings  to 
be,  as  Dryden  says, 

"  As  free  as  nature  first  made  man, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran." 

Especially  to  those  of  us  who  are  still  young  do  such  feelings 
come,  bringing  with  them 

"  Dreams  of  brown  boglands  where  the  plover's  cry, 
Monotonously  cutting  through  the  mist, 
For  ever  wanders  by, 
And  heathery  hills  in  haze  of  amethyst." 

And  then,  alas!  we  awake  to  the  sad  reality  of  things  and  kick 
ourselves  all  over  when  we  find  "  'twas  but  a  dream  !"  How  we  hate 
this  mad  Babylon,  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  in  which  we  have 
to  earn  our  daily  bread.    How  we  long  for 

"  The  silence  which  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills." 

But,  instead  of  letting  us  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  amidst  the 
silence  of  the  glens,  stern  necessity  bids  us  sit  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  surrounded  by  the  dull  roar  of  the  city  traffic  and  extract 
what  enjoyment  we  can  from  piles  of  registered  papers  and  cash 
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accounts.    Alas,  that  "  the  wind  on  the  heath  "  should  call  us  and  we 
cannot  go  ! 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  chiefly  the  younger  ones  amongst 
us  who  are  taken  like  this.  Our  ranks  include  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  some  young,  some  old,  and  some  of  uncertain  age.  We  do 
not  all  feel  alike,  and,  as  the  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind  pass 
over  our  heads,  some  of  us  gradually  become  reconciled  to  the 
monotonous  routine  of  office  life.  Some  even  seem  to  love  its  ways  ! 
A\  rtat  reck  they  of  "  the  wind  on  the  heath  "  ?  They  have  ears  but 
cannot  hear  it,  or  feel  its  magic  influence — which  is  perhaps  just  as 
well,  considering  the  stir  they  create  when  we  younger  bloods  open  a 
window  to  admit  a  breath  or  two  of  ordinary  city  air ! 

But  a  truce  to  our  grumblings  and  grievances ;  is  it  not  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  greater  part  of  our  life  is  spent  in  the  office  that  we 
enjoy  our  annual  leave  so  much  when  it  does  come  round  ?  What 
though  the  city  air  does  make  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  "  wind  on 
the  heath  "  ?  Let  us  learn  to  make  the  most  of  the  good  things  we 
have  got.  As  Jasper  Petulengro  says :  "  there's  night  and  day, 
brother,  both  sweet  things  ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  brother,  all  sweet 
things  "  ;  life  can  still  be  very  sweet  to  us  then,  brothers  and  sisters 
both,  even  in  this  "eternal  city"  with  its  crowded  streets  and 
unwholesome  Twopenny  Tube.  Let  us,  at  all  events,  make  the  best 
of  the  time  of  waiting  for  our  annual  holiday.  And  to  that  end  we 
wish  more  power  to  the  elbow  of  such  chiels  among  us  "  takin'  notes," 
as  "  P.O.B.,"  for  thanks  to  their  efforts  our  magazines  are  founded  and 
supported.  We  say  our  magazines  advisedly,  for  "  P.O.B."  is  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  the  Boomerang  is  the  only  organ  of  its  kind. 
There  are  at  least  two  others  in  the  A.G.D.,  "  manned  (literally) 
entirely  by  branch  talent."  Talent  or  otherwise,  perhaps  it  should  be 
said,  for  we  must  confess  that  the  Boomerang  puts  both  our  magazines 
into  the  shade.  The  expression,  "  Place  aux  dames,"  has  in  fact 
acquired  a  special  significance  in  this  respect,  as  in  other  fields  of 
literature  outside  pur  little  world  : — 

"  Sae  clever  noo  the  dears  are  gettin* 
The  lads  on  ilka  hand  they're  beatin' ! 
Their  bonnie  heids  are  crammed  wi*  Latin 

And  ither  lear. 
I'll  wat  the  very  buiks  they're  writin' 

Gar  Auld  Nick  stare !  " 

The  above  quotation  applies  only  in  a  general  sense  of  course, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  infer  that  the  Boomerang  is  of  the  "  Sorrows 
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of  Satan  "  type.  Far  from  it ;  on  the  contrary !  Neither  does  its 
annual  Entertainment  concern  itself  with  problem  plays,  thank 
Heaven  !  We  less  enterprising  men-folk  have  no  concert  of  our  own 
(is  it  that  our  official  duties  require  more  of  our  attention  ?),  and 
many  of  us  have  been  glad  to  form  j>art  of  the  delighted  audiences 
that  have  witnessed  the  performances  of  our  sister  officers  disguised  in 
Japanese  costumes  and  poke  bonnets.  We  can  especially  recommend 
that  part  of  the  Entertainment  provided  by  the  efforts  of  the  "  Three 
Old  Maids "  to  stick  refractor)'  hatpins  into  one  another's  hats  and 
heads !  Again  we  wish  them  more  power  to  their  elbows  (still 
metaphorically!)  and  thank  them  for  many  a  hearty  laugh  and  pleasant 
thought. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  "  P.O.B."  says,  "  that  numerous 
Benedicts  have  found  happiness  on  the  Fourth  Floor."  We  heartily 
recommend  those  of  our  brother  officers  who  are  still  single  to  go 
and  do  likewise,  lest  they  go  farther  and  fare  worse,  with  which  sound 
piece  of  advice  we  will  conclude.  C.  N. 
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Some  Post  Office  Reports. 

I. — INDIA.  1901-2. 

F  all  Post  Office  reports  that  of  India  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  because  of  the  many  touches  of  local  colour 
with  which,  in  view  of  the  peculiarity  of  peoples  and 
territories  it  treats  upon,  its  pages  are  always  furnished. 
Thus,  as  usual,  we  dart  from  items  concerning  reductions  of  postage 
and  the  continuous  delivery  scheme  to  plague  reports,  and  thence  to 
Post  Office  oj>erations  among  the  troops  (1)  enforcing  the  blockade 
against  the  Mahsud  Waziris,  and  (2)  taking  part  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Boxers  in  China,  plunderings  of  the  mails,  landslips  and 
consequent  interruptions  of  the  mail  service  in  various  parts,  census 
business,  and  so  on. 

The  business  of  the  Post  Office  showed  an  all-round  increase, 
except  in  regard  to  unpaid  letters  and  registered  newspapers,  the 
decrease  in  the  former  class  being  without  doubt  a  welcome  one. 
The  following  table  shows  clearly  the  figures  for  the  year : — 


Classes  of  postal  articles. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

f 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (—  ). 

Percentage  of 
increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (  -  ). 

Letters — paid   

,,       unpaid  ... 
registered 

211,018,910 
29,228,913 
10,610,342 

219,563,062 
28,462,364 
11,299,071 

+  8,544.152 

-766,549 
+  688,729 

+  405 
-2*62 
+  649 

Total  letters  

250,858,165 

259»324»497 

+  8,466,332 

+  337 

Postcards  ... 

Registered  Newspapers  ... 
Book  and  pattern  packets  . 
Parcels — registered 
,,  unregistered 

218,351,317 
32,091,400 
28,302,751 
2,177,948 
501,161 

236,367,534 
31,550,052 
29,712,460 
2,256,059 

735.245 

+  l8,Ol6,2I7 

~54I,348 
+  1,409,709 

+  78,IH 
+  234,084 

+825 
-169 
+498 

+  359 
+4671 

Grand    total    of  all 
postal  articles 

532,282,742 

559.945.847 

+  27,663,105 

+  520 

The  increase  under  the  head  of  post-cards  (18  millions)  far  exceeded 
the  increase  under  any  other  class  of  postal  articles. 
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The  population  for  which  the  Indian  Post  Office  caters  numbers, 
according  to  the  last  census,  273,003,038,  of  which  15,153,212  only 
are  literate.  It  is  calculated  that  during  the  year  the  proportion  of 
post  offices  and  letter-boxes  to  population  was  as  follows  : — 


One  Post  Office  Serves 

One  Letter-box  Serves 

Number  of  Articles 
per  head  of 

Population. 

Literate 
Population. 

Population. 

Literate 
Population. 

Population. 

Literate 
Population. 

I9>719 

1,094 

6,386 

354 

2-05 

3691 

The  number  of  letters  and  post-cards  received  from  the  United 
Kingdom  was  4,707,466  in  1901-02,  as  compared  with  4,271,745  in 
the  preceding  year,  while  the  number  of  newspapers,  &c,  was 
7>933>II2>  as  compared  with  7,770,797  in  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  letters  and  post-cards  despatched  home  was  3,912,481,  as 
compared  with  last  year's  total  of  3,636,207.  The  large  increases 
shown  are  thought  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  in  the  rates  of  letter  postage,  large  numbers  of 
circulars,  advertisements,  and  other  articles  which  would  otherwise  be 
sent  by  book-post,  are  now  sent  as  letters.  The  private  pictorial 
post-card  craze,  and  also  the  undoubted  increase  in  the  number  of 
letters  written  compared  with  what  was  formerly  the  case,  are  also 
factors  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  increase. 

The  total  number  of  foreign  parcels  despatched  during  the  year 
was  161,484,  and  the  number  received  was  169,580,  showing 
respective  increases  over  the  previous  year  of  1 1  "8 1  per  cent,  and 
7*94  per  cent.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  nearly  61  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  foreign  parcel  traffic  was  with  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
traffic  is,  however,  not  so  large  as  there  is  room  for  it  to  be ;  and  the 
much  to  be  desired  increase  would,  it  is  thought,  take  place  if  India 
adopted  the  cheap  and  simple  scale  of  parcel  rates  now  in  vogue 
between  so  many  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country. 

The  value-payable  system  under  which  articles  may  be  sent 
through  the  post  from  retailer  to  consumer,  the  consumer  paying  the 
amount  of  the  invoice  to  the  Post  Office,  which  in  its  turn  settles 
with  the  sender,  is  in  great  favour ;  and  the  year's  work  shows  an 
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increase  of  9- 13  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  articles  sent,  4  54  per 
cent,  in  the  value  specified  for  recovery,  and  8*96  per  cent,  in  the 
commission  realised.  The  system  was  a  few  years  ago  extended  to 
the  relations  with  Ceylon ;  and  the  marked  annual  increase  in  the 
traffic  which  has  been  the  rule  has  been  fully  maintained. 

Money  Order  business  again  shows  an  increase,  the  number  of 
orders  issued  being  14,107,218,  as  compared  with  13,420,713  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  financial  results  of  the  year's  operations  show  that  the 
receipts  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  Rs.42,77,309,  as  compared  with 
Rs.47,29,313  in  the  previous  year. 

II. — CANADA.  1901-02. 
Under  the  guiding  hand  of  Sir  William  Mulock  the  Post  Office 
is  sharing  in  the  general  prosperity  of  this  great  Colony,  whose  motto 
is  progress,  and  in  the  past  year,  after  a  long  series  of  annual  deficits, 
has  succeeded  in  turning  the  corner  and  producing  a  balance-sheet 
showing  a  surplus.  The  following  statement  of  operations  since  1896 
shows  how  this  end  has  been  gradually  attained : — 


Year. 

Net  Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Deficit. 

Surplus. 

iSq6   

dols.  cw. 

dols.  Ct9. 

dols.  cts. 

781,152  19 

586,539  92 
47,602  30 

398,917  79 

461,661  87 

416,183  99 

dols.  cts. 
5,109  14 

1897   

1898   

t  •«•••«••••■■ 

3,202,938  42 
3,527,809  69 
3,182,930  92 
3,183,984  17 
3,421,192  19 
3,888,126  IO 

3,789,478  34 

3.575.4"  99 
3,581,848  71 
3,645,646  04 
3.837,376  18 
3,883,016  96 

The  loss  of  revenue  in  1899  and  subsequently  was  caused  by  the 
reduction  in  the  Imperial  letter  rate  from  5  cents  to  2  cents,  which 
went  into  effect  on  the  25th  of  December,  1898,  and  by  the  reduction 
in  the  internal  letter  rates  and  in  the  letter  rate  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  which  went  into  effect  one  week  later,  namely  on  the 
first  of  January,  1899. 

During  the  year  124  new  post  offices  were  opened  ;  and  among  the 
various  items  of  increased  business  stands  that  of  11J  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  letters.  The  actual  number  of  letters  dealt  with  in 
excess  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  was  21,978,000. 

One  of  the  branches  of  business  in  which  phenomenal  growth  has 
resulted  is  that  of  the  sale  of  postal  notes.  The  system  was  com- 
menced in  August,  1898  ;  and  the  following  statement  shows  how  the 
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number  of  paid  notes  has  gone  on  increasing  month  by  month  until 
the  close  of  the  year  under  review : — 


1 898-1899. 

Jlll^r               •  *  •           »«  a           ♦  «  • 

... 

50^53 

am  tm          ✓%  a 

57»924 

05,304 

August  

2,777 

5°»795 

55,612 

f—  f\      w   *±  mm 

59,I27 

September   

12,020 

52,064 

55,0^ 

62,308 

October    15,168 

eft  Rot 
50,007 

00,530 

nc  iftn 
75,1  OD 

November   

28,970 

64,900 

69,277 

8o,I  IO 

December   

57,436 

75j°64 

92,056 

105,902 

January   

60,313 

79, 90^ 

90,254 

108,038 

February   

53,55° 

63,212 

74,782 

85,741 

March  

60,977 

74,882 

84,269 

93,OI3 

April   

65,320 

70,552 

83,294 

102,948 

M&y     ...    ...  ... 

60,61 1 

65,498 

75,88o 

90,338 

J  uric    . . »    ...  ... 

54,265 

63,420 

66,509 

84,082 

1 

47»,407 

■ 

769,250 

877,599 

I,OI2,C9I 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  inauguration  of  the  postal  note  system 
resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  number  and  value  of  money  orders  issued  ; 
but  the  lost  ground  has  now  been  recovered.  The  records  for  the  year 
ended  June  30th,  1902,  show  that  281,272  more  orders,  with  a  value 
of  $9,437,777,  were  issued  than  in  1898.  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  orders  issued  during  the  year — 1,446,129  in  number — was 
$23,549,402*07,  representing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$5,593,144*20,  an  increase  greater  both  in  number  and  amount  than 
has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  Department. 

Attention  was  drawn  in  our  review  of  the  Canadian  Post  Office 
Report  for  the  year  1900-01  to  the  Convention  which  had  been 
concluded  with  the  United  States,  whereby  orders  drawn  in  each 
country  for  payment  in  the  other  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  ordinary  inland  orders.  The  new  system  is  working  very  satis- 
factorily, and  has  resulted  in  so  great  a  saving  of  time  and  of  the 
expense  of  maintaining  an  exchange  staff,  that  negotiations  were 
opened  for  extending  the  system  to  the  exchange  between  the  colony 
and  Newfoundland  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Newfoundland 
accepted  the  proposals  made  :  and  the  system  is  now  in  operation  ;  but 
with  the  United  Kingdom  matters  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  a 
head. 
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III. — UNITED  STATES,  1901—2. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  tabular  statement  given  below,  the' 
United  States  Post  Office  in  the  last  decade  has  nearly  doubled  its 
revenue,  and  has  succeeded  in  reducing  by  about  one-half  the  deficit 
which  has,  except  on  a  very  few  occasions,  always  been  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  its  successive  Postmasters  General.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  on  all  sides  of  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people  ;  but 
the  increase  of  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  is  a  marked  attestation 
of  the  fact,  and  also  of  the  activity  of  business  interests  throughout 
the  States 


Number 

I 

Year. 

of 

Receipts. 

Expenditure*. 

Surplus. 

ncficit. 

office*. 

1792... 

195 

1 

$67,443  $54,530 

$12,913 

l802 . . . 

...  I,H4 

327,044 

269,866 

57,I7S 

l8l2... 

2,6lO 

649,208 

540,165 

109,043 

l822... 

...  4,709 

1,117,490 

1,167,572 

$50,082 

1832... 

■  •  9,205 

2,258,570 

2,266,1  71 

7,601 

1S42... 

-••  13J33 

4,546,849 

5,674,752 

1,127,903 

1852... 

...  20,901 

6,925,97» 

7,108,459 

182,488 

1862... 

...  28,875 

8,299,82  I 

11,125,364 

2,825,543 

1872... 

...  31,863 

21,915,426 

26,658,192 

4,742,766 

1882... 

...  46,231 

41,883,005 

40,482,02  I 

1,400,984 

1892... 

...  67,119 

70,930,475 

76,980,846 

6,050,371 

I902... 

•  75,924 

121,848,047 

124,809,21  7 

2,961,170 

The  present  Postmaster-General,  unlike  the  majority  of  his  pre- 
decessors, is  not  depressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  deficit  on  the 
year's  working.  In  his  opinion,  deficits  in  the  postal  service  are  not 
to  be  viewed  with  apprehension  ;  and  he  lays  it  down  that,  whenever 
the  postal  receipts  exceed  or  come  near  the  expenditures,  it  is  the 
|>olicy  to  extend  postal  facilities  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  service  to 
the  public.  The  pursuance  of  this  policy  led  Congress  in  the  year 
1882,  when  the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  $1,400,984,  to 
distribute  the  benefits  of  the  surplus  among  the  people  by  reducing 
jjostal  rates.  The  result  of  this  action  was  the  recurrence  of  annual 
deficits  ;  but,  although  these  have  proved  to  be  so  huge  year  after  year 
ever  since,  the  Postmaster-General  quite  happily  ascribes  the  increase 
of  business  which  has  taken  place  concurrently  throughout  the  country 
to  the  cheap  postage  rates. 

There  is,  perhaps,  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  point  of 
view  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  (and  previous  American  Postmasters- 
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General  were  fully  alive  to  the  fact)  that  the  cheap  rates  of  postage  to 
a  very  great  extent  have  benefited  a  particular  class  of  the  people 
only,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  ridiculously  low  i  cent  per  pound 
rate  for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  evils  to  which  the  lax  interpretation  of  the  law  concerning 
the  use  of  this  rate  has  given  rise  were  referred  to  at  length  in  our 
issue  of  April,  1902  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  state  that, 
during  the  past  year,  unremitting  efforts  have  been  made  to  confine 
this  special  mailing  privilege,  for  which  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
are  so  heavily  taxed,  within  its  legitimate  limits,  viz.  to  genuine  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
admits,  however,  that  the  abuses  in  this  class  of  mail  matter  have 
grown  to  be  so  enormous  that  the  task  of  reform  is  heavy  enough  to 
act  as  a  strong  deterrent  to  any  action  whatever  at  this  late  period  ; 
and  he  does  not  anticipate  that  any  permanent  effect  will  be  apparent 
for  some  time  to  come  from  the  corrective  measures  now  being  pursued. 

The  extension  of  the  rural  free  deliver)'  service  has  proceeded 
apace  during  the  year  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  up  to  the  present  date 
one-third  of  the  territory  recognised  as  eligible  for  the  free  delivery 
system  is  now  in  enjoyment  of  the  privilege.  The  public  is  pressing 
with  impatient  earnestness  for  the  completion  of  the  good  work  now 
so  well  advanced  ;  and  it  is  anticipated,  if  Congress  makes  the  necessary 
appropriations,  that  this  will  be  effected  within  the  next  three  years. 
The  rapid  extension  of  the  service  will  of  course  increase  the  deficits 
during  this  period  ;  but  from  the  previous  experience  of  his  depart- 
ment, the  Postmaster-General  is  confident  that  the  revenues  in  the 
rural  districts  will  increase  five-fold  when  the  free  delivery  service  has 
been  fully  established  therein  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  that  the 
deficits  will  gradually  disappear. 

Two  important  recommendations  are  made  by  the  Postmaster- 
( ieneral  to  Congress  ;  and,  as  they  affect  the  relations  between  the 
American  and  British  Post  Offices,  the  outcome  of  them  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  public  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  relate  to 
parcel  post  services,  and  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  foreign 
countries.  As  is  well-known,  the  United  States  Government  recently 
concluded  a  Parcel  Post  Convention  with  Germany ;  and  as  this 
convention  was  of  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  being  the  first  con- 
cluded with  any  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  negotiations 
with  other  countries  for  similar  agreements  including  England  were 
refused.  The  experience  of  the  American  Post  Office  shows  that  the 
average  weight  of  jxircels  sent  to  places  outside  the  States  only  slightly 
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exceeds  3$  lb.,  and  to  Germany  in  particular  the  average  is  25  lb. 
In  these  circumstances,  and  as  in  the  internal  postal  service  of  the 
States  parcels  heavier  than  4  lb.  are  not  accepted,  the  Postmaster- 
General  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Parcel  Post  Conventions 
can  now  be  tendered  to  England,  France,  Italy  and  other  countries 
similar  in  all  respects  to  that  concluded  with  Germany,  with  the 
exception  that  the  weight  of  parcels  be  limited  to  4  lb.  The  scale 
of  weight  now  in  operation  with  Germany  is  the  usual  one  extending 
up  to  11  lb.,  but  it  is  recommended  that  the  requisite  six  months' 
notice  be  given  to  the  German  Post  Office  to  reduce  the  limits  of 
weight  to  4  lb. 

So  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  the  recommendation 
creates  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  seeing  that,  in  virtue  of  a 
private  arrangement  with  the  American  Express  Company,  the  British 
public  is  now  in  possession  of  equal  privileges  with  the  Germans,  and 
can  send  and  receive  parcels  up  to  1 1  lb.  in  weight  to  and  from  any 
part  of  the  States.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  comprehend  that  the 
British  Post  Office  will  be  prepared  to  accept  any  proposal  for  a 
convention  for  an  exchange  of  parcels  up  to  4  lb.  in  weight  unless  it 
also  continues  its  partnership  with  the  Express  Company,  retaining 
thereby  for  the  public  the  privilege  of  the  1 1  lb.  limit. 

Whether  Congress  will  view  with  favour  the  recommendation  for  the 
reduction  of  the  foreign  letter  postage  from  5  cents  per  £  oz.  to  2 
cents  per  oz.  is  not  easy  to  forecast.  As  regards  ourselves,  we  can 
only  presume  that,  in  view  of  our  policy  of  cheapening  postage  with 
the  colonies,  the  United  States  offer  would  be  accepted  if  the  rate  of 
postage  were  levelled  down  to  id.  (2  cents)  per  £  oz.  instead  of  id. 
\yer  oz.,  and  the  British  Colonies  were  included  in  the  scheme.  But 
we  cannot  think  that  the  same  attitude  would  be  taken  by,  say, 
France.  The  matter  would  involve  for  our  neighbour  a  revision  not 
only  of  its  foreign  but  of  its  internal  letter  postage.  At  the  present 
moment  a  Frenchman  must  pay  15  centimes  (ijd.)  for  an  inland 
letter,  even  if  it  is  only  carried  from  Paris  to  Versailles  ;  and  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  imagine  the  French  public  submitting  to  such  an 
anomaly  as  would  be  created  if  the  United  States  offer  were  accepted 
and  the  reform  stopped  short  there.  In  fact,  if  either  of  the  great 
European  Governments  is  approached  by  the  United  States  with  a 
definite  proposal  for  a  reduction  of  the  letter  rate  to  2  cents  and  it 
meets  with  acceptance,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  dawn  of  the  Universal 
Penny  Postage  Era  will  have  commenced. 

The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  has  devoted  attention  to 
a  problem  which  has  for  years  past  been  the  study  of  postal  experts 
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in  various  countries,  namely  the  provision  of  an  equitable  and 
universally  acceptable  means  of  prepaying  the  postage  of  a  reply 
letter.  It  is  of  course  even  now  possible  to  obtain  this  end  by  means 
of  the  open  reply  letter,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  reply  post- 
card, the  international  use  of  which  was  sanctioned  some  time  back 
by  the  representatives  of  the  countries  in  the  Postal  Union.  If  it  is 
fair  to  judge  from  utterances  in  the  Press  and  general  personal 
experience,  the  public  demand  for  the  reply-letter  privilege  may  be 
described  as  lukewarm,  at  all  events  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
ordinary  letter  writer  regards  the  question  of  the  postage  on  a  reply 
letter  in  a  "  buy  your  own  cherries  "  sort  of  a  frame  of  mind ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  possess  the 
power,  if  the  need  arose,  of  taking  in  this  manner  all  possible  steps  to 
smooth  the  way  to  the  due  receipt  of  a  reply.  Hitherto  the  various 
schemes  which  have  been  put  forward  have  been  found  unworkable, 
principally  on  financial  grounds.  As  is  stated  in  the  report,  every 
country  is  disposed  to  guard  jealously  its  right  to  receive  cash  in 
advance  for  the  service  it  undertakes  to  perform  in  the  transmission 
of  a  letter,  especially  when  that  sen-ice  may  involve  the  payment  of 
cash  to  an  intermediary  for  transit  charges.  The  present  scheme 
requires  that  every  reply-letter  shall  have  upon  it  the  stamp  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  posted,  and  yet  a  stamp  that  may  be  conveniently 
paid  for  in  the  country  which  has  invited  the  reply. 

It  is  proposed  that  each  country  shall  prepare  and  sell  special 
Government  envelopes  of  light  weight  and  good  quality,  to  be  entitled 
''international  reply  postage  envelopes,"  to  be  sold  for  10  cents,  or 
5d.,  each,  having  one  5-cent  stamp,  or  its  equivalent,  embossed  on 
the  upper  right-hand  corner,  to  be  cancelled  when  posted,  and  a 
similar  stamp  on  the  left  of  the  envelope  to  remain  uncancelled,  the 
first-named  stamp  to  pay  outward  postage,  half-ounce  weight,  the  last- 
named  to  render  the  envelope,  when  relieved  of  its  enclosure,  valid 
for  the  purchase  of  a  reply  stamp  of  like  value  at  any  post  office  in 
the  country  of  destination,  postmasters  to  be  instructed  to  take  credit 
for  these  envelopes  in  their  stamp  account  and  to  forward  them  to  the 
central  office  to  be  redeemed  for  cash  by  the  country  of  origin  in 
accounts  between  the  two  countries. 

The  question  of  introducing  some  such  plan  as  that  outlined 
above  is  certain  to  be  brought  up  for  discussion  at  the  next  Postal 
Congress,  to  be  held  at  Rome  in  1904  ;  and  the  author  of  the  scheme 
suggests  that  one  or  more  countries  be  requested  to  agree  to  test  the 
plan  in  advance  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States,  which  strikes 
us  as  being  a  very  businesslike  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter. 
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About  our  Postmen. 

T  all  seasons  the  postman  is  a  familiar  and  favourite 
figure  in  the  community,  and  there  is  probably  no  body 
of  men  with  whom  the  public  are  more  in  sympathy,  or 
in  whom  they  take  more  interest.  This  no  doubt  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  depend  so  much  upon  them  for  the  prompt  and 
proper  delivery  of  our  correspondence,  and  that  their  duties  are  well 
understood  by  the  people  who  can  appreciate  the  difficulties,  fatigues, 
and  hardships  that  are  often  the  accompaniment  of  the  postman's 
apparently  simple  work.  Taken  as  a  body,  too,  they  are  well-behaved, 
smart,  and  honest.  And  very  much  depends  on  the  latter  qualifica- 
tion, which  the  public  are  not  slow  to  recognise  and  appreciate,  for  of 
all  annoyances,  the  mis-carriage  of  an  expected  postal  missive  is  not 
among  the  least.  Familiar  as  we  are,  however,  with  the  postman  from 
an  external  point  of  view,  but  little  is  known  of  his  general  official 
<areer.  A  few  words  thereanent,  therefore,  may  be  not  without 
interest. 

The  number  of  postmen  employed  at  the  present  time  is  very 
considerable  and  would  form  a  respectable  army.  The  exact  number 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give.  They  are  divided  into  various  classes 
and  grades  with  varying  scales.  There  are  London  postmen, 
provincial  town  postmen,  sub-office  postmen,  rural  postmen, 
assistant  postmen,  and  auxiliary  postmen.  The  men  on  these  classes 
are  again  divided  into  established  and  unestablished  officers.  An 
established  officer  of  course  holds  a  permanent  situation,  devotes  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  Post  Office  service,  enjoys  an  annual  holiday, 
has  pay  during  sick  absence,  and  receives  a  pension  on  retiring  from 
the  service,  on  the  usual  conditions.  The  unestablished  officers, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  assistant  postmen  and  auxiliaries,  do 
not  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  though  they  now  receive  far  better  treat- 
ment than  they  did  at  one  time.  Their  situations  are  not  permanent, 
and  they  are  not  entitled  to  pensions.  Formerly,  they  received  neither 
holidays  nor  pay  during  sick  absence,  but  their  position  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  years.  It  was  Mr.  Fawcett  who  in  1882 
obtained  for  them  a  week's  annual  holiday,  which  period  has  since 
been  increased  to  12  days,  and  they  also  now  receive  a  certain 
proportion  of  pay  when  absent  through  illness. 
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The  auxiliary  postmen  are  a  numerous  body,  and  are  men  who  do 
not  give  their  whole  time  to  the  Post  Office  service,  but  pursue  some 
other  avocation  as  well.  They  are,  I  believe,  largely  engaged  in 
sedentary  occupations,  such  as  tailoring,  shoemaking,  etc.,  and  arc 
glad  to  secure  this  extra  duty  on  account  of  its  healthy  nature,  its 
certainty,  and  also  the  position  it  tends  to  place  them  in  to  increase 
their  own  private  business.  The  auxiliaries  are  generally  employed 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning  to  assist  the  established  post- 
men with  the  first  delivery,  which  is  always  the  heaviest,  and  it  seems 
they  are  mostly  intrusted  with  the  furthermost  and  consequently 
lightest  part  of  the  duties — that  is  to  say,  they  have  more  walking  and 
fewer  letters.  The  maximum  period  of  employment  of  an  auxiliary  is 
five  hours,  and  if  he  is  employed  for  as  many  as  three  hours  he  is 
entitled  to  a  uniform. 

Another  class  of  auxiliary  postmen  are  termed  "  assistant  post- 
men "  and  enjoy  a  better  status.  They  are  selected  from  the  senior 
telegraph  messengers  and  ex-army  and  navy  men  to  be  employed  for 
about  6  hours  a  day,  and  are  ultimately,  within  three  or  four  years, 
drafted  into  the  permanent  establishment. 

The  "rural  postmen"  is  a  large  class,  whose  duties  arc  some- 
what more  varied  than  those  of  the  town  and  sub-office  postmen. 
These  men,  who  are  frequently  mounted,  have  to  penetrate  into  the 
outlying  and  sparsely  populated  villages  and  hamlets,  where  as  a  rule 
there  is  but  one  delivery  in  the  day,  and  their  "  walks  "  are  so  long  as 
generally  to  occupy  that  period.  The  limits  laid  down  for  a  rural 
postman's  walk  are  an  average  of  16  miles  a  day,  with  18  miles  as  the 
maximum.  The  rural  postman  starts  from  the  post  office  to  which 
he  is  attached  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  winter  and  summer 
alike,  and  the  many  weary  miles  he  has  to  trudge  before  he  gets  to 
the  end  of  his  walk  makes  an  early  start  necessary,  if  the  deliveries 
are  to  be  completed  in  anything  like  good  time.  But  the  rural  postman 
does  much  more  than  merely  deliver  letters  ;  he  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  be  a  kind  of  walking  post  office,  for  he  sells  stamps,  receives  letters 
for  posting,  taking  even  registered  letters,  and  in  some  cases  sells 
l>ostal  orders.  His  duties  in  other  respects  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  other  postmen,  but  formerly  there  were  certain  exceptions, 
as,  for  example,  he  was  not  required  to  deliver  his  letters,  in  every 
case,  at  the  house  to  which  they  were  addressed  but  could  deliver 
them  to  the  addressees  if  personally  known  to  him  on  any  part  of  his 
walk.  In  some  remote  primitive  little  places  there  used  to  be  one 
recognised  place  of  deposit  to  which  the  inhabitants  eagerly  repaired 
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each  day  to  fetch  any  letters  that  might  be  lying  there  for  them. 
The  sound  of  a  horn,  loudly  blown  by  the  postman,  was  the  signal 
that  the  letters  for  the  day  had  arrived.  But  this  interesting  practice 
has  been  almost  wiped  out  by  the  extension  in  recent  years  of  the 
rural  posts,  whereby  the  house  to  house  delivery  of  letters  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  has  become  virtually  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  horn  or  whistle,  however,  still  remains  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  rural  postman's  equipment,  and  he  is  required  to  blow  loudly  in 
ever)*  village  or  other  place  where  he  delivers  or  collects  letters, 
especially  on  his  return  journey,  to  let  the  people  know  of  his  coming. 
The  practice  forms  quite  a  picturesque  and  interesting  feature  of  each 
day's  proceedings  in  these  quiet  rural  districts,  and  the  excitement 
and  commotion  it  causes  among  the  rural  folk  are  a  sight  to  behold. 

As  regards  the  town  and  sub-office  postman  it  may  be  noted  that 
his  work  does  not  begin  and  end  with  the  simple  delivery  of  letters. 
Each  postman  has  a  certain  "  walk,"  and  when  he  comes  on  duty  in 
the  morning  he  has  to  sort  the  bundle  of  letters,  postcards,  news- 
paj)ers,  etc.,  which  are  handed  to  him  into  such  order  as  shall 
minimize  delay  in  delivering  the  missives.  At  post  offices  of  any 
consequence  there  is  a  room  set  apart  for  this  purpose  which  is 
termed  the  "  postmen's  room,"  and  the  sorting  usually  occupies  about 
an  hour.  The  postmen's  "walks"  are  generally  arranged  so  as, 
without  unduly  favouring  any  person  or  locality,  to  ensure  an  early 
delivery  to  the  more  important  portions  of  the  town,  and  a  delivery  in 
everj*  portion  of  it  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  postmen  are 
required  to  deliver  their  letters  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  are  also 
required  to  collect  letters  from  receiving  office  and  wall  or  pillar 
boxes  at  the  appointed  times,  and  on  return  to  the  office  to  hand 
over  any  letters  they  may  have  been  unable  to  deliver,  to  each  of  which 
they*  must  affix  their  initials,  and  also  to  pay  over  the  postage  they  may 
have  collected  during  the  deliver)'.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  postmen's  duties  that  an  interesting  feature  is  to  be  found  in 
some  large  postal  districts  in  which  all  the  deliveries  are  made  from 
the  chief  post  office,  where  the  men  are  driven  out  on  cars  to  the 
commencing  points  of  their  walks.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  case  at 
Edinburgh,  where  at  certain  times  of  the  day  several  of  these  cars,  or 
accelerators,  as  they  are  termed,  filled  with  postmen,  start  off  from  the 
General  Post  Office  in  various  directions,  and  as  each  postman  arrives 
at  the  confines  of  his  walk  he  quietly  drops  out  of  the  car  and  pursues 
his  work  of  delivery.  The  object  of  course  is  to  save  time,  and  in 
this  the  method  well  serves  its  object. 

M 
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As  regards  the  pay  of  postmen,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
go  into  detail,  or  to  say  more  than  that  in  London  and  the  provinces 
the  scales  of  pay  vary  from  minima  of  16s.,  17s.,  and  18s.  a  week  by 
is.  6d.  a  week  increment  annually  to  various  maxima,  according  to 
class,  the  highest  maximum  in  London  being  34s.  a  week  and  in  the 
provinces  30s.  Rural  postmen  receive  slightly  lower  rates,  as  do  also 
the  assistant  postmen  and  auxiliaries.  But  the  postmen  have  certain 
emoluments  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  pay.  For  every  five  years 
of  unblemished  service  a  postman  receives  a  stripe,  which  carries  with 
it  pay  of  is.  a  week.  A  postman  can  receive  six  such  stripes,  so  that  if 
the  maximum  of  his  scale  be  30s.  a  week  and  he  has  six  stripes  he  would 
receive  total  pay  of  36s.  a  week.  Auxiliary  postmen  are  not  entitled  to 
stripe  awards,  but  their  service  counts  as  half  time  to  an  award  should 
they  get  placed  on  a  stripe  bearing  class.  Stripes  are  given  as  a 
reward  for  good  conduct,  and  conversely  they  are  forfeited  for  any 
serious  misconduct.  The  system  of  stripes  has  worked  well  and  is 
valued  by  the  postmen,  and  to  the  public  it  is  a  clear  and  visible 
indication  of  the  length  of  service  and  the  good  conduct  of  its  officials. 
Besides  his  pay  a  postman  also  has  his  uniform  given  to  him.  I 
believe  that  a  postman  receives  a  summer  coat  and  waist-coat,  and 
a  pair  of  trousers  once  a  year  ;  a  summer  helmet  once  in  two  years  ; 
a  winter  coat,  waist-coat,  pair  of  trousers  and  shako  and  cover  once  a 
year  ;  an  overcoat  and  a  waterproof  cape  once  in  two  years  ;  a  pair  of 
leggings  and  a  belt  once  in  every  three  years  ;  and  a  guinea  a  year  as 
an  allowance  in  aid  of  boots.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  matter  of 
clothing  the  postman  does  not  fare  badly,  and  in  this  respect  compares 
very  favourably  with  Tommy  Atkins.  In  speaking  of  the  pay  of  the 
postman  the  Christmas  box,  which  everyone  most  cheerfully  gives, 
must  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  often  makes  a  substantial  addition  to 
his  income.  Altogether  the  pay  of  the  postman  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  pay  for  other  unskilled  labour,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  postman's  duty  involves 
considerable  responsibility,  and  much  temptation  to  dishonesty  from 
which  other  unskilled  labour  is  free,  so  that  on  the  whole  he  cannot 
be  said  to  be  over-paid. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  a  postman  receives  his  appointment 
by  nomination  and  the  obtaining  of  a  Civil  Service  certificate,  the 
limits  of  age  for  admission  varying  from  18  to  40  years. 

The  rules  with  regard  to  postmen  whilst  on  duty  are  necessarily 
stringent,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  one  or  two,  as  people  are 
sometimes  apt,  unwittingly,  to  endeavour  to  cause  a  postman  to  break 
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one  or  other  of  his  regulations  in  their  anxiety  to  get  a  letter,  catch  a 
mail,  or  for  some  other  equally  important  reason.  Thus  a  postman  when 
he  has  once  started  on  his  walk  must  not  go  to  his  own  house  or  to 
any  other  except  to  deliver  a  letter  ;  he  must  not  smoke ;  he  must  not 
deliver  letters  to  owners  in  the  streets,  but  only  at  the  houses  to 
which  they  are  addressed  ;  he  must  not  put  letters  under  doors,  even 
if  asked  to  do  so ;  he  must  not  take  letters  from  the  public  for 
registration  ;  must  carry  no  other  missives  than  those  that  have  been 
regularly  posted  ;  must  not  act  as  a  newsagent ;  must  not  borrow 
money  from  persons  on  his  walk  ;  must  not  agitate  or  help  any  agita- 
tion for  a  discontinuance  of  Sunday  work ;  and  he  must  not  in  any 
way  be  connected  with  a  public-house  or  inn.  Truly  a  formidable  list 
of  rules  to  be  observed.  But  the  postal  system  of  this  country  would 
never  be  so  excellent  as  it  is  were  our  postmen  not  thoroughly  upright, 
and  strictly  impartial,  as  well  as  prompt  and  efficient;  and  it  is  well 
therefore  that  they  should  be  surrounded  with  rules,  the  infraction  of 
which  in  all  cases  entails  heavy  penalties,  and  in  not  a  few  dismissal. 

Archibald  Granger  Bowie. 

A.  G.  D. 
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The  Whitehauen  Sorting  Tender 

in  a  Gale. 

HEN  the  Mail  Train  left  Carnforth  at  4.30  a.m.  on 
Friday  morning  the  27th  of  February  for  Ulverston, 
Barrow,  Whitehaven,  and  the  Furness  District,  none  of 
the  passengers  had  any  idea  of  the  terrible  experience 
through  which  they  were  so  soon  to  pass.  On  the  up  journey 
the  previous  night,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a 
storm,  the  mail  arriving  at  Carnforth  punctually.  Within  a  few 
hours  of  midnight,  however,  the  wind  attained  an  unusual  velocity 
(the  anemometer  at  times  recording  120  miles  an  hour),  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  heavy  downfall  of  rain. 

The  journey  on  the  Furness  Railway  during  the  summer  months 
is  one  to  be  enjoyed,  as  the  line  passes  through  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  delightful  scenery  in  the  North  of  England,  having  the 
English  mountains  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sea  coast  on  the  other. 
In  winter,  however,  the  open  sea  coast  affords  no  shelter  against 
westerly  and  south  westerly  storms ;  and  the  journey  is  consequently 
often  cold  and  unpleasant. 

On  this  particular  morning,  very  soon  after  leaving  Carnforth,  it 
was  apparent  that  a  storm  of  exceptional  violence  was  raging.  When 
the  open  coast  between  Silverdale  and  Arnside  was  approached,  the 
force  of  the  wind  was  terrific ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  train 
was  in  difficulties.  Within  ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  starting 
point,  broken  telegraph  wires  were  rattling  against  the  carriages, 
and  after  having  almost  enveloped  the  engine  brought  the  train  to  a 
standstill.  The  work  of  disentangling  the  wires  occupied  a  con- 
siderable time,  some  having  to  be  cut  away  ;  and  I  mentally  remarked 
upon  the  quantity  of  work  that  would  be  in  store  for  the  Engineering 
Branches  of  the  Post  Office  and  Railway  Company. 

After  a  delay  of  about  half  an  hour,  the  wires  were  cleared ;  and 
the  train  was  able  to  proceed.  Passing  through  Arnside  we  crossed 
the  viaduct  bridging  the  River  Kent,  which  is  over  four  hundred 
yards  in  length,  to  the  first  scheduled  stopping  place — Grange-over- 
Sands.  All  then  went  well  until  we  approached  Cark-in-Cartmel, 
where  it  appeared  necessary  for  the  driver  to  proceed  slowly  and 
feel  his  way  very  carefully.  The  train  ran  through  Cark  station  and 
I>ast  the  signal  cabin ;  and  it  seemed  that  all  was  right  ahead. 
About  midway  between  Cark  and  Ulverston  another  viaduct  occurs 
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of  about  290  yards  in  length.  It  spans  the  estuary  of  the  River 
Leven,  which  flows  from  Lake  Windermere  into  Morecambe  Bay. 
The  telegraph  wires  connecting  places  on  the  north  west  coast 
and  the  Isle  of  Man  with  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds  and  the 
south  of  England  are  carried  across  this  bridge ;  and  the  storm  had 
played  sad  havoc  with  them. 

Soon  after  entering  the  viaduct,  the  engine  again  became 
entangled  in  loose  wires,  some  of  which  cut  the  pipe  of  the  vacuum 
brake,  and  brought  the  train  to  a  sudden  stop  almost  in  the  middle 
of  the  viaduct.  The  next  moment  a  terrific  gust  of  wind,  of  the  full 
strength  of  a  hurricane,  caught  the  train  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  engine,  bodily  overturned  it  on  to  the  up  road.  I  had  been 
standing  at  a  fixed  sorting  desk  with  forward  mail  bags  piled  around 
me ;  and  as  the  carriage  tilted  upwards  I  was  pitched  about  three 
yards  into  the  forepart  of  it,  which  was,  fortunately  for  me,  well 
padded.  To  this  circumstance  I  no  doubt  owe  my  escape  from 
serious  injur)'.  As  the  carriage  settled  down,  I  rolled  underneath 
the  desk  at  which  I  had  been  sorting ;  and  the  nearer  bags  jammed 
me  in.  The  bags  which  had  originally  been  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  carriage  now  occupied  a  corresponding  place  at  the  opposite  end. 
My  feelings  at  the  moment  are  difficult  to  describe ;  but  I  must  say 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  hour  had  come.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
exact  position  was  fearful ;  and  there  was  the  dread  that  at  any  minute 
the  train  might  topple  over  into  the  raging  waters.  I  got  rid  of  my 
encumbrances  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pulled  myself  out  of  what  was 
an  uncomfortable  position,  profoundly  thankful  to  find  I  was  able  to 
move  about.  I  climbed  upward  to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and 
opened  the  window  only  to  be  met  with  a  blinding  rush  of  rain  and 
wind.  I  saw  nevertheless  that  the  train  was  resting  on  the  up  line ; 
but  I  could  not  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage.  There  were 
cries  of  injured  people ;  and  it  was  therefore  certain  that  some  of 
the  passengers  had  fared  worse  than  I  had  done. 

It  was  not  easy  to  decide  what  to  do  at  such  a  moment ;  but  as 
the  carriage  was  swaying  considerably  I  concluded  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  be  outside,  and  locking  up  my  valuables,  put  on  my  overcoat 
and  prepared  to  get  out.  This  was  not  by  any  means  an  easy  matter. 
The  wind  was  tremendous,  with  rain  pouring  in  torrents ;  and  it  was 
intensely  dark.  1  grasped  the  first  thing  that  was  handy  (and  it  was 
necessary  to  grip  hard),  and  began  my  descent.  I  was  not  sure 
whether  the  footway  of  the  viaduct  was  open  or  not ;  and  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  exercising  extreme  care  in  obtaining  a  foothold  before 
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relinquishing  my  supix>rt.  Upon  lowering  myself  from  the  ironwork 
of  the  apparatus,  I  was  relieved  to  find  my  feet  on  solid  ground ;  and 
holding  fast  to  the  rails  I  made  my  way  to  the  engine.  At  an  ordinary 
time  I  should  have  been  more  considerate  of  my  clothing ;  but  I  now 
clambered  amongst  dirt  and  grease  without  a  thought  but  of  reaching 
safety.  At  the  engine  I  found  the  driver  at  his  post ;  and  he  assisted 
me  up.  The  fireman  had  gone  for  assistance,  and  I  learned  afterwards 
that  he  had  had  to  abandon  his  lamp  and  creep  along  holding  on  to 
the  rails  with  all  his  power. 

Several  other  male  passengers  now  began  to  approach  the  engine 
as  I  had  done ;  and  those  who  were  able  to  do  so  assisted  the  less 
fortunate  ones  and  brought  the  women  and  injured  to  the  lee  side  of 
the  engine  for  shelter.  After  everybody  had  been  removed  from  the 
carriages,  a  group  was  formed  with  the  women  inside  and  the  men 
outside  ;  and  the  whole  party  crept  along  for  a  distance  of  150  yards 
holding  to  each  other  and  with  the  outsiders  grasping  the  rails.  It 
was  a  very  fatiguing  and  dangerous  undertaking,  which  tried  everyone, 
especially  the  ladies,  who,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  displayed  great 
courage  under  exceptionally  severe  circumstances. 

The  wounded  were  taken  to  a  platelayer's  cottage  at  the  end  of 
the  viaduct,  where  they  found  shelter,  and  later  on  were  attended  by 
two  doctors  who  arrived  from  Ulverston  by  the  first  relief  train.  This 
train  soon  took  the  other  passengers  on  to  Ulverston,  where  refresh- 
ments were  to  be  had.  My  mail  was  on  the  viaduct ;  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  correspondence  was  lying  loose  in  the  boxes,  and,  although 
the  thought  of  refreshments  was  tempting,  I  had  perforce  to  let  my 
companions  depart  without  me. 

The  driver  had  stuck  to  his  engine  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  I  might 
as  well  go  and  keep  him  company.  I  therefore  worked  my  way  back 
to  the  overturned  carriages,  and  on  arriving  was  comforted  by  the 
driver's  remark  that  we  should  be  all  right  if  the  bridge  would  hold  ! 
I  wondered  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  of  that ;  and  a  host  of  other 
thoughts,  which  I  need  not  specify  here,  passed  through  my  mind. 
My  friend  was  feeling  anxious  about  the  water  in  the  engine  tank. 
There  had  been  a  large  fire ;  and  the  water  in  the  boiler  was  getting 
less,  and  had  to  be  replenished  several  times  during  our  wait  for 
daylight.  When  daylight  did  appear  the  relief  gang  could  do  nothing, 
as  the  viaduct  was  swept  by  the  gale  with  such  force  that  it  was 
impossible  to  put  the  relief  train  on  to  the  viaduct  near  enough  to  do 
anything ;  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  ten  o'clock  that  the  first  attempt 
was  made.  Previous  to  this  I  had  been  found  by  some  members  of 
the  Ulverston  staff,  who  had  arrived  by  one  of  the  relief  trains. 
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and  had  made  their  way  down  the  viaduct  holding  by  the  rails  in 
proper  fashion. 

It  seemed  probable  that  the  mails  would  have  to  be  transferred  ; 
and  so  with  the  aid  of  these  friends  I  boarded  my  forsaken  carriage 
and  proceeded  to  bag  off  all  loose  correspondence.  Had  I  known 
what  I  know  now  I  should  have  tied  the  loose  letters  carefully  together 
and  so  saved  myself  the  labour  of  going  through  them  again.  The 
carriage  was  anything  but  steady ;  and  everything  was  placed  in  the 
bags  pell  mell.  Then  we  climbed  out  and  returned  to  the  shelter  of 
the  engine  to  wait  for  the  relief  gang.  When  the  men  were  able  to 
get  to  the  train,  they  found  that  it  was  impracticable  to  transfer  the 
mails  owing  to  the  high  wind,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  put  my 
carriage,  which  was  next  to  the  engine,  back  on  the  rails.  I  need  not 
describe  how  this  was  done :  it  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  It  is 
perhaps  enough  to  say  that  the  sorting  tender  was  put  on  the  rails  at 
1 1. 20  a.  111.,  and  very  soon  afterwards  was  slowly  drawn  away  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

The  journey  home  had  to  be  slower  than  usual,  as  it  was  not  at 
all  likely  that  station  messengers  would  still  be  waiting  by  the  side  of 
the  apparatus  nets.  Extra  stops  were  therefore  necessary ;  and  it  was 
not  until  2.15  p.m.  that  Whitehaven  was  reached — 7  J  hours  late. 
Owing  to  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  telegraph  wires,  no 
information  respecting  the  train  had  been  obtainable  here ;  and  all 
sorts  of  rumours  had  been  afloat.  One  report  had  it  that  the  storm 
had  washed  the  foundation  from  under  the  line  (which  has  happened 
More),  and  there  were  others  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  Serious  as 
the  accident  was  the  elements  of  a  far  more  serious  calamity  had 
been  present.  If  the  train  had  been  on  the  other  line,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  it  from  going  over  into  the  waters  of  Morecambe 
llay,  in  which  case  I  should  probably  not  have  been  in  a  position  to 
accede  to  the  request  for  an  account  of  my  experiences. 

Personally,  I  feel  very  grateful  to  the  kind  Providence  who  watched 
over  me  on  the  morning  of  the  27  th  of  February,  1903. 

Whitehaven.  Albert  McCutchen. 
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The  Overturned  Mail  Train  on  the  Leven  Viaduct. 
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[We  draw  no  hard  and  fast  line  as  to  the  kind  of  books  we  notice, 
but,  of  course,  we  give  the  preference  to  those  written  by 
Civil  Servants.] 


Old  Falmouth  :  The  story  of  the  town  from  the  days  of  the 
kllligrews  to  the  earliest  part  of  the  i9th  century. 
By  Susan  E.  Gay.  London:  Headley  Brothers,  14,  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Without,  E.C.  1903. 

"  I  should  add  that  this  little  work  is  simply  a  Collectatiea,  and  has 

no  greater  pretension."    So  writes  modestly  the  authoress  of  this  book, 

which,  by  the  way,  is  not  little  but  a  volume  of  more  than  average 

size,  and  her  words  are  a  very  accurate  description  of  her  work. 

But  the  value  of  her  labours  is  not  in  any  sense  diminished  by  such  a 

confession,  because  in  all  books  of  this  description  the  raw  material 

is  what  the  reader  wants.    The  reader  is  necessarily  a  man  interested 

in  Falmouth,  and  even  names  and  dates  are  full  of  meaning  to  him  ; 

to  anybody,  on  the  other  hand,  not  interested  in  the  town,  the  volume 

will  doubtless  prove  rather  stiff  reading.    Still  the  chapters  on  "  The 

Days  of  the  Old  Packet  Service  "  will  interest  all  Post  Office  readers, 

and  the  fact  that  the  authoress  is  a  grand-daughter  of  the  last  Agent 

of  the  Packets,  and  a  daughter  of  William  Gay,  some  time  Surveyor 

of  South  Scotland,  who  died  in  1868,  will  induce  many  of  our  readers 

to  read  her  book.    She  has  many  wise  things,  from  her  detached 

position,  to  say  of  the  service,  and  in  the  appendix  she  writes  short 

notices  of  her  father  and  grandfather  which  are  appreciative  without 

being,  as  they  well   might   be,  unduly   laudatory.      She  speaks 

sympathetically  of    the   overworked    condition   of    many  j)ostal 

employes,  and  there  is  a  note  of  tragedy  in  her  simple  statement 

respecting  her  father,  who  died  at  the  age  of  55,  "  I  think  he 

worked  too  hard."    And  in  another  place  she  says,  "  If  I  may  refer 

critically  to  a  government  department,  which  of  all  others  is  the 

people's  friend,  I  should  say  that  every  office  should  be  managed 

by  a  staff  at  least  equal  to  the  average  amount  of  work  and  not  the 
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minimum/'  Here  is  a  confession  of  her  father's  which  ought  to 
please  our  lady  readers :  "  My  best  men  are  the  postmistresses." 
Miss  Gay  gives  interesting  reminiscences  of  Anthony  Trollope.  "  No 
more  repose  was  left  in  the  house  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning. 
Doors  slammed,  footsteps  resounded,  and  a  general  whirlwind  arose 
as  he  came  to  and  returned  from  his  bath,  or  walked  out  in  the  garden, 
and  from  that  time  until  nightfall  he  was  as  busy  as  a  man  could  be. 
He  had  a  scorn  of  everything  in  the  way  of  pretension — even  of 
justice  to  time-honoured  institutions — and  slurred  over  his  family 
history  and  belittled  *  the  service '  right  royally.  *  Post  Office ' — he 
always  omitted  the  *  General '  or  departmental  style  and  title — he 
would  write  with  a  little  4  p '  and  a  little  4  o '  as  though  it  were  a 
village  sub-office  retailing  stamps  with  tobacco  and  onions,  and  I 
remarked  on  this  one  day  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  John  Tilley,  who 
responded  by  a  hearty  laugh."  There  are  also  some  interesting 
reminiscences  by  Mr.  Newbery  Cox,  who  for  forty  years  was  Post- 
master of  Falmouth. 

We  have  naturally  emphasised  the  Post  Office  interest  of  the  book, 
but  this  is  only  our  little  way.  The  volume  concerns  itself  mainly 
with  the  story  of  Falmouth,  and  Miss  Gay  has  certainly  collected  a 
wonderful  variety  of  information  and  anecdotes  relating  to  the  old 
town.  44  Cornishmen,"  she  says,  44  entertain  very  literal  views  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  Scripture."  And  she  tells  the  story  of  a 
Cornishman  who  had  to  undergo  an  operation  which  deprived  him 
of  some  of  his  toes.  44  Carefully  collecting  the  amputated  portions  of 
his  frame,  he  had  them  deposited  in  the  churchyard  (in  consecrated 
ground)  in  preparation  for  the  general  resurrection.  Said  he,  4 1 
couldn't  appear  before  the  Lord  with  no  toeses.' " 

Falmouth  is  a  town  that  has  seen  better  days.  The  American 
liner  scorns  her  somewhat  shallow  waters  and  her  snug  44  out  of  the 
main  track  "  position,  and  she  holds  no  longer  the  position  of  a  great 
mail  packet  station.  And  now  she  wants  to  take  in  boarders  to  add 
to  her  small  income.  In  other  words,  she  aspires  to  be  a  summer 
and  winter  resort  for  holiday  makers.  Poor  Falmouth  !  But  she 
has  glorious  memories  of  which  nobody  can  rob  her,  and  Miss  Gay 
has  done  a  good  work  by  her  faithful  and  interesting  record. 

Coaching  Days  and  Coaching  Ways.  By  Outram  Tristram,  with 
illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson  and  Herbert  Railton.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.    Cloth,  2s.  net.    Leather,  limp,  3s.  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  Macmillan's  Illustrated 
Pocket  Classics,  and  it  makes  a  most  excellent  presentation  volume, 
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more  especially  in  the  leather,  binding.  In  a  small  volume  it  describes 
what  many  authors  have  told  us  already  at  great  length,  and  the  story 
does  not  seem  to  lose  by  compression.  The  book  is  divided  into 
seven  chapters,  which  deal  severally  with  the  great  coach  roads  from 
London,  the  Bath,  Exeter,  Portsmouth,  Brighton,  Dover,  York  and 
Holyhead  Roads.  The  author  gossips  pleasantly  concerning  the 
history  and  romance  of  each  road,  of  the  old  mail  coach  days,  and  of 
their  place  in  English  literature.  But  the  especial  charm  of  the  work 
lies  in  the  illustrations.  Hugh  Thomson  gives  us  pictures  of  the  life 
of  the  old  days,  and  he  has  long  since  shown  us  how  well  he  realises 
the  spirit  of  that  time  which  is  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  but  is 
so  remote  from  us  in  habits  and  customs.  And  Herbert  Railton 
sketches  the  old  places  as  they  exist  to-day.  Old  inns,  corners  of 
streets,  gabled  houses,  bits  of  old  churches  are  scattered  through  the 
pages,  drawn  with  fine  imagination  and  delicate  fancy.  The  pictures 
have  an  atmosphere,  and  in  many,  one  can  almost  say,  the  artist  has 
put  his  soul.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  rural  England  is  the  impression 
left  on  the  reader's  mind ;  he  feels  somehow  the  strength  of  the 
position  of  the  little  Englander  who  finds  the  mere  idea  of  Empire  so 
inartistic,  so  wanting  in  many  of  the  characteristics  which  have  made 
England  what  she  is.  The  book  is  one  for  the  Post  Office  man  or 
woman  to  possess :  it  will  keep  him  or  her  in  touch  with  the  romance 
period  of  the  Department's  existence.  The  letter-press  is  certainly 
not  equal  in  excellence  to  the  illustrations ;  there  is  a  jerkiness,  an 
inequality  in  the  style,  and  the  conversational  tone  into  which  the 
author  frequently  drops  is  often  devoid  of  literary  grace.  One  can 
almost  fancy  that  portions  of  it  were  written  inside  an  old  mail  coach 
while  it  jolted  along  one  of  those  roads  where  "  there  was  but  one 
passable  track  on  it,  and  that  was  less  than  six  feet  wide  and  was 
eight  inches  deep  in  fluid  sludge."  And  some  excellent  portions  of 
the  book  might  have  been  written  before  dinner,  and  some,  not 
excellent,  after — after,  for  instance,  "  a  typical  menu,  to  be  dealt  with 
in  twenty  minutes  : — 

"  Menu  at  the  Sugar  Loaf,  Dunstable— A  Boiled  Round  of 
Beef :  a  Roast  Loin  of  Pork :  a  Roast  Aitchbone  of  Beef :  and  a 
Boiled  Hand  of  Pork  with  Peas  Pudding  and  Parsnips :  a  Roast 
Goose :  and  a  Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton." 

"  There  were  such  people  as  trenchermen  in  the  Coaching  Days," 
the  author  adds,  and  we  forgive  him  his  faults  of  style,  for  his  evident 
love  of  and  appreciation  of  "  old  coaching  ways." 
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Telegraph  Switching  Systems.  By  T.  F.  Purves,  A.I.E.E., 
Technical  Officer,  Engineer  in  Chiefs  Department,  G.P.O. 
London :  H.  Alabaster,  Gatehouse  &  Co.,  4,  Ludgate  Hillr 
E.C.    1902.    2s.  net. 

The  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher  prefaced  one  of  his  most  telling 

platform  yarns  with  the  observation,  "  We  move  in  circles."  The 

thought  occurs  to  one  in  reading  Mr.  Purves*  work,  for  it  would 

appear  that  even  in  electric  telegraphy  with  its  short  history  as 

counted  in  years,  in  the  matter  of  switching  we  have  already  "  looped 

the  loop." 

It  is  well-known  that  the  telegraph  lines  of  this  country  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  worked  as  unchangeable  units,  either  direct  between 
large  centres,  or  with  intermediate  offices  when  small  towns  and 
villages  have  to  be  served  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  differ  from 
telephone  circuits,  which  are  switched  through  from  point  to  point  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  made  upon  the  exchange  operator  by 
the  person  originating  the  call.  The  system  of  fixed  circuits  was, 
however,  found  to  be  inconvenient  in  many  cases  very  early  in 
telegraphic  history,  and  particularly  where  a  large  number  of  small 
offices  were  served  from  a  common  centre  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  number  of  instruments  at  the  central  office  and  to 
economise  in  the  staff  employed,  means  were  devised  whereby  the 
incoming  lines  could  be  connected  up  to  any  one  of  a  series  of 
instruments  at  will.  The  means  employed  was  the  "  Umschalter  " 
or  universal  switch,  which  consisted  essentially  of  two  series  of  metal 
bars  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  lines  being  connected  to 
one  series  and  the  office  instruments  to  the  other.  By  means  of 
plugs  inserted  where  the  bars  crossed,  any  line  could  be  connected  to 
any  office  instrument  at  will,  and  the  circuit  completed.  This  system 
of  switching  was  introduced  by  the  Electric  and  International 
Telegraph  Co.  about  1854. 

The  same  system  was  applied  to  the  needs  of  private  wire 
renters  by  the  Post  Office  in  1874,  "through"  as  well  as  "local" 
switching  being  introduced.  By  the  "  through  "  switching  any  two 
renters  served  from  the  same  office  could  be  put  into  communication 
without  the  intervention  of  the  head  office  instrument,  thus  avoiding 
the  operation  of  "  transmission."  The  system  worked  until  the  year 
1884,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  telephone.  From  this  time  for 
a  number  of  years  "  through  "  and  "  local "  switching  for  telegraphic 
purposes  was  abandoned  by  the  British  Post  Office  Telegraph 
Department.  The  abandonment  was  due  rather  to  the  imperfections 
of  the  switch  itself  than  to  any  other  cause. 
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About  the  year  1890  the  necessity  of  finding  some  means  of 
reducing  the  expense  involved  in  serving  small  offices  on  the 
fixed  line  system,  each  small  office  or  set  of  offices  having  its  separate 
instruments  at  the  head  office  to  which  it  was  attached,  again  brought 
the  necessity  for  local  switching  to  the  front,  and  the  result  was  the 
establishment  at  a  number  of  our  larger  telegraph  centres  of  what 
are  termed  "  concentrator  "  switches.  The  application  of  the  system 
to  the  general  telegraphic  work  of  the  offices  concerned  is  only 
partial,  that  is  to  say,  that  while  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day  the 
fixed  line  system  was  retained,  each  office  or  group  of  offices  working 
to  its  separate  instrument  at  the  head  office,  in  the  evening  the 
concentrator  is  resorted  to.  The  offices  originating  messages  are 
switched  through  at  the  concentrator  to  a  relatively  small  number  of 
instruments  connected  thereto,  and  thus  generally  securing  a 
diminution  of  the  staff  required,  assuring  better  control  and  a 
prompter  service.  This  concentrator  working  has  proved  very 
successful  wherever  applied. 

After  describing  the  Umschalter  and  concentrator  switching 
systems  in  detail,  and  the  Belgium  system,  in  which  both  "  through  " 
and  "  local  "  switching  are  largely  resorted  to  for  telegraph  purposes, 
Mr.  Purves  devotes  the  later  and  larger  portion  of  his  book  to  a 
description  of  the  problems  involved  in  arranging  a  switching  system 
for  the  metropolitan  offices  working  into  the  Central  Telegraph 
Station  in  London,  and  explains  in  great  detail  a  switch  now  being 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  the  manner  of  working  intended  to  be 
resorted  to.  Telegraphically  London  stands  alone.  It  is  by  far  the 
largest  centre  in  the  world.  It  has  over  500  district,  branch  and 
sub-offices,  494  of  which  are  served  by  wire.  Most  of  these  offices 
work  direct  into  the  Central,  some  share  a  line  with  one  other  office, 
and  in  a  few  cases  only  there  are  three  offices  on  a  wire.  It  therefore 
follows  that  nearly  every  message  originating  within  the  metropolitan 
area  and  intended  for  an  address  in  the  area,  if  the  address  is  beyond 
the  delivery  of  the  office  of  origin,  must  of  necessity  be  transmitted  at 
the  Central  Telegraph  Station.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some  27,000 
messages  per  day  are  so  dealt  with,  corresponding  to  no  less  than 
54,000  separate  transactions  in  the  metropolitan  division  of  the 
Central  Telegraph  Station,  thus  entailing  an  enormous  amount  of 
work,  and  at  times  considerable  delay.  An  examination  of  the 
circulation  of  these  messages  indicated  that  very  few  of  them  could 
be  dealt  with  by  any  practical  system  of  cross  connecting  lines,  and 
the  result  is  that  relief  could  only  be  afforded  by  a  through  switching 
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arrangement.  This  was  decided  upon.  Mr.  Purves*  explanation  of 
the  details  of  the  switch  that  has  been  designed  will  probably  be 
somewhat  technical  for  the  general  reader,  though  no  doubt  proving 
of  very  great  interest  and  benefit  to  those  practised  hands  upon 
whom  will  fall  the  duty  of  working  the  system.  To  all  such  the  book 
can  be  warmly  recommended.  Although  largely  to  be  described  as  a 
guide  for  the  practical  telegraphist,  Mr.  Purves  has  introduced  so 
much  matter  of  a  historical  and  generally  descriptive  nature  as  to 
recommend  the  book  also  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  scientific  and  practical  developments  of  telegraphy. 

Since  Mr.  Purves'  book  was  published  a  portion  of  the  Central 
Telegraph  Station  switch  has  been  brought  into  use.  It  is  stated 
that  the  new  method  of  working  is  so  far  successful  as  to  promise  the 
full  realisation  of  the  hopes  and  anticipations  of  its  authors. 


The  Post  Office  Telephone  Service,  an  illustrated  description 
of  the  Central  and  other  Exchanges  in  the  Metropolitan  Area. 
London,  The  Electrician  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
Limited,  1903.    Price,  2s.  net. 

Under  the  above  title  the  proprietors  of  TJu  Electrician  have 
collected  and  reprinted  several  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  their  newspaper  on  the  London  Telephone  System  of  the 
Post  Office. 

These  articles  are  well  constructed  and  readable,  and  the  descrip- 
tions are  not  so  technical  as  to  form  a  stumbling-block  to  the  general 
reader.  The  illustrations  are  good  and  the  paper  and  printing 
excellent.  The  little  work  forms  a  capital  example  of  modern 
journalistic  enterprise. 


Characteristics  of  Electric  Earth-current  Disturbances 
and  their  Origin.  By  J.  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Engineer  in 
Chief s  Department,  G.P.O.  Communicated  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
F.R.S.  Received  December  16,  1902 ;  Read  January  22, 
1903.    (From  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  71.) 

The  effects  of  earth  currents  upon  telegraphic  signalling,  particularly 
on  long  circuits,  are  well  known  to  all  telegraph  engineers  ;  but  the 
unique  opportunities  of  observing  these  effects  enjoyed  by 
Mr.  Taylor  are  not  given  to  all  members  of  his  profession.  In 
experimenting  upon  wireless  telegraphy,  working  with  telephone 
receivers  on  lines  "earthed"  at  both  ends  in   the  sea,  he  had 
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means  of  distinguishing  varieties  of  disturbances  not  disclosed  by 
the  ordinary  telegraph  circuit. 

These  disturbances,  as  indicated  by  the  telephone  receiver, 
Mr.  Taylor  classifies  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Uniform  flowing  or  rushing  of  water :  this  is  usually  a  day- 

time disturbance,  and  is  occasionally  of  considerable  vigour. 

(2)  Intermittent  crackling  :  an  accompaniment  of  other  disturb- 

ances. 

{3)  Bubbling  and  boiling  of  water :   the  usual  form  of  night 
fall  disturbance,  but  also  frequently  occurring  in  the  daytime. 

(4)  Rocket  disturbances.    These  are  peculiar  and  characteristic, 

having  some  resemblance  to  the  sound  produced  by  a  rocket 
rising  in  the  air.  They  commence  with  a  shrill  whistle  and 
die  away  in  a  note  of  diminishing  pitch.  They  vary  in 
intensity,  but  always  have  a  similar  duration  of  from  2  to  4 
seconds  ;  are  freely  heard  at  night,  and  occasionally  during 
the  day. 

A  final  class  is, 

(5)  Disturbances  due  to  high  frequency  effects,  inaudible  on  the 

telephone,  but  evidenced  on  the  coherer,  magnetic  detector, 
or  other  form  of  Hertzian  receiver. 

These  effects  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  electric  radiations  from 
the  sun,  and  the  consequent  "  ionisation  "  of  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  They  are  stronger  and  occur  more  frequently  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  They  are  usually  active  about  the  time  of  evening 
twilight.  Mr.  Taylor  discusses  the  reasons  for  these  variations,  and 
produces  an  interesting  paper.  Its  acceptance  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  offer  him  our  congratulations. 
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Concerning  a  "New  Inn." 

I AM  a  man  of  many  moods,  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  noticeable 
than  in  my  choice  of  holiday  resorts.  But  since  Angelina 
linked  her  fortunes  with  mine  these  varying  moods  have  been  subject 
to  her  veto,  and  I  have  seldom  been  able  to  act  in  obedience  to 
them.  All  the  obedience  that  is  in  me  has  been  at  the  command  of 
the  predominant  partner.  It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  for  the  easy 
working  of  our  partnership  that  in  many  directions  we  possess  the 
same  tastes,  and  that,  as  the  years  go  by,  even  our  habits  tend  to 
similarity.  And  really  I  do  not  think,  as  some  scoffers  suggest,  that 
this  is  entirely  due  to  a  surrender  on  my  part  all  along  the  line. 
Angelina  approximates  to  my  point  of  view  constantly,  and  her 
spoken  thoughts  are  not  seldom  cribbed  unblushingly  from  my 
philosophy.  For  instance,  when  we  started  together  11  on  the  long 
path  "  she  was  a  complete  stranger  to  the  interior  of  English  inns, 
and,  Bohemian  though  she  professed  to  be,  she  preferred,  when  the 
occasion  demanded,  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunities  provided  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  allows  licences  to  grocers  on  certain 
conditions.  But,  for  my  part,  I  had  always  an  artistic  weakness  for 
the  village  alehouse  or  the  country  inn,  and  so  far  from  Angelina 
having  made  any  effort  to  compel  me  to  follow  her  early  respectable 
example,  she  has  more  than  approximated  to  my  position.  I  can 
remember  an  occasion  quite  early  in  our  married  life  when  I  entered 
a  wayside  inn  in  company  with  her,  and  the  landlord  at  once  came 
forward,  directing  her  to  a  private  sitting-room.  He  stared, 
however,  in  rustic  bewilderment  when,  waving  him  gently  aside,  she 
said  quietly,  "  Thank  you,  I  prefer  the  bar." 

At  the  present  time  if  I  desire  to  go  to  any  particular  place  I  do 
not  waste  time  in  describing  to  Angelina  the  natural  and  architectural 
beauties  of  the  district  or  its  life-giving  properties.  This  mode  of 
procedure  would  only  inspire  her  to  suggest  other  places  with  equal 
attractions.  No ;  I  tell  her  in  seductive  tones  that  I  have  heard  of  a 
most  delightful  inn  where  they  feed  you  well,  where  the  charges  are 
reasonable,  and  the  cellar  is  excellent.  Her  eyes  sparkle,  and  she 
says  eagerly,  "  It  sounds  exactly  the  place  for  a  week-end  ;  write  at 
once  and  engage  rooms  ;  we  are  both  run  down  ;  we  need  some 
moral  and  intellectual  restorative."    Later  on  she  may  look  up  and 
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ask  quite  casually :  "  WTiereabouts  is  this  inn  ?  You  mentioned,  I 
think,  the  name  of  the  inn  but  not  the  place.    Is  there  anything  to 


see  in  the  place  after  dinner?"  But  she  scarcely  demands  an  answer 
to  these  questions,  because  her  mind  is  made  up  to  go  to  the  inn 
even  if  it  is  situated  in  a  marsh.    She  is  in  agreement  with  my 
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philosophy  on  "  the  indifference  of  places  "  up  to  a  certain  point. 
She  says  it  depends  on  the  inn. 

I  have,  perhaps,  a  rather  too  morbid  sympathy  with  unsuccessful 
people  and  failures  generally.  They  interest  me  far  more  than  their 
opposites  do,  and,  in  a  similar  way,  places  that  have  seen  better  days 
or  have  been  disregarded  by  the  advancing  wave  of  civilisation  attract 
me.  This  feeling  is  in  my  blood,  for  I  was  bred  in  a  corner  of  the 
kingdom  which  possessed  a  glorious  past,  wholly  out  of  keeping  with 
its  prosaic  present.  The  feeling  of  having  come  down  in  the  world 
possessed  the  place  and  gave  to  its  inhabitants  a  touch  of  melancholy 
that  persists,  even  though  in  after  life  they  become  bishops  or  His 
Majesty's  civil  servants.  Places  that  the  capricious  sea  has  abandoned 
to  a  forlorn  fate,  which  now  linger  on  in  single  blessedness,  forsaken 
by  the  stronger  partner  who  made  them  glorious,  fill  me  especially 
with  that  sympathy  which  comes  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
tragedy  implied  in  such  a  fate  ;  and  there  are  no  places  in  the 
British  Isles  where  all  that  this  fate  means  is  more  vividly  realised 
than  in  the  two  forsaken  ports  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea.  In  particular 
the  sad  story  of  Winchelsea  appeals  to  the  melancholy  side  of  my 
character.  The  village  as  it  exists  now  is  still  affectionately  known  to 
antiquarians  and  historians  as  New  Winchelsea,  since  it  only  dates 
from  1 288,  and  is,  comparatively  speaking,  quite  a  modern  town. 
Old  Winchelsea,  some  distance  away,  was  overwhelmed  in  a  great 
storm  previous  to  that  date,  and  the  modern  city  was  then  built  on  a 
securer  site  on  a  sandstone  rock  300  feet  above  the  sea  which  washed 
its  base  on  three  sides.  Planned  by  Edward  I.  on  the  most 
elaborate  scale,  the  new  port  was  to  be  a  great  city,  and  one  can  still 
trace  in  the  country  immediately  surrounding  the  original  plan ;  but 
the  sea  which  overwhelmed  Old  Winchelsea  straightway  began  to  show 
signs  of  dropping  New  Winchelsea  altogether,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  the  ancient  records  are  full  of  the  struggles  of  the  inhabitants  to 
resist  their  inevitable  fate.  Like  aggrieved  postal  servants  they  even 
sent  up  petitions  to  the  authorities  for  some  improvement  in  their 
prospects  ;  they  had  reached  their  maximum,  and  were  not  yet 
reconciled  to  being  regarded  as  "  old  crocks  "  or  "  permanently  passed 
over,"  and  the  short  but  hopeless  answer  written  across  one  of  these 
memorials,  "  Nothing  can  be  done,"  is  in  the  style  of  a  modern 
Postmaster-General.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  visited  the  declining 
town,  is  said  to  have  suggested  gaily  to  the  inhabitants  who 
approached  her  on  the  subject,  that  there  seemed  nothing  else  to  be 
done  but  to  persuade  the  sea  to  return,  and  as  an  earnest  of  her  good 
wishes  she  gave  them  a  fresh  charter.  This  is  what  would  be  called 
in  the  serv  ice  re-classification  without  improvement  of  prospects,  and 
Winchelsea,  even  with  the  new  charter,  went  on  declining.  Since 
Elizabeth's  day  the  sea  has  gone  farther  and  farther  away,  and  the 
town  with  magnificent  prospects  has  become  a  quiet  country  village. 
But  she  is  a  beautiful  village,  a  village  with  an  atmosphere  of  her  own, 
charged  with  the  associations  of  her  past,  with  her  story  written  in  all 
her  stones,  and  with  the  cause  of  her  decline  and  fall  always  before 
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her  eyes.  The  distant  line  of  blue  sea  separated  from  you  by  the 
salt  marshes,  and  the  still  increasing  bank  of  shingle,  forbid 
Winchelsea  ever  to  forget  the  origin  of  her  misfortunes.  She  seems 
to  live  in  a  sort  of  dreamland.  The  air  of  quiet  dreamy  repose,  the 
old,  old  houses,  the  fragment  of  a  cathedral,  the  disused  streets,  and 
the  old  trees,  fit  in  with  the  mood  of  a  man  who  is  half  a  dreamer  : 
and  I  am  devoted  to  Winchelsea. 

Angelina  resents  my  devotion  to  ruins  and  failures  ;  she  seems  to 
regard  it  as  a  sort  of  reflection  on  herself  that  she  should  be  the 
chosen  mate  of  a  man  with  such  depressing  tastes,  and  so  when  1 
first  thought  of  introducing  her  to  Winchelsea,  I  prudently  kept  the 
story  of  the  town  in  the  background.  I  merely  mentioned  the 
existence  of  "  The  New  Inn,"  which  I  told  her  I  had  heard  well 
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spoken  of,  and  Angelina  thinking  that  the  name  guaranteed  "  up-to- 
dateness,"  with  serviettes  and  finger  glasses,  at  once  was  taken  with 
the  idea.  New  York  is  no  doubt  rapidly  becoming  a  city  with  a 
history,  longer  than  her  title  implies,  but  I  should  say  that  "  The  Nen.* 
Inn"  Winchelsea,  must  be  older  than  New  York.  For  the  word 
"  new "  is,  of  course,  only  comparative.  There  is  another  inn  in 
Winchelsea  which  is  older,  but  all  this  I  hid  from  Angelina.  And  it 
was  not  until  we  drove  up  to  the  entrance  in  a  dilapidated  fly  which 
was  probably  among  the  salvage  of  Old  Winchelsea  that  she  realised 
that  a  "  new  inn,"  like  a  "  new  woman,"  may  have  a  great  deal  of  the 
ancient  article  still  left  in  its  composition.  Finger  glasses  indeed 
were  absent,  but  Angelina  never  so  much  as  mentioned  the 
omission,  so  impressed  was  she  with  the  more  substantial  glories  of 
the  inn.  Accustomed  as  she  is  to  half-crown  restaurant  dinners,  with 
little  odds  and  ends  of  cooked  morsels  for  courses,  she  was  eloquent 
over  the  huge  joints,  the  tremendous  loaves,  the  big  slabs  of  butter, 
the  mountains  of  cheese,  the  great  tankards  of  ale  which  were  put 
before  us  at  every  meal.    For  a  place  that  is  run  down,  like  a  man 
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in  a  similar  condition,  needs  a  lot  of  keeping  up,  and  though  the  sea 
has  left  Winchelsea  he  constantly  sends  his  old  love  wireless  messages 
in  the  shai>e  of  most  appetising  breezes. 

From  the  bow  window  of  our  private  sitting-room  on  the  first 
floor,  we  see  practically  the  whole  of  Winchelsea.  It  is  the  best 
window  in  the  village,  everybody  says.  Right  in  front  of  us  is  the 
beautiful  bit  of  a  church  with  a  clock  in  the  stunted  tower,  which  in  a 
soft  melancholy  voice  just  mentions  the  hours.  At  the  end  of  the 
street  facing  us  is  the  Strand  Gate,  through  which  one  would  never  be 
astonished  to  see  enter  a  gay  cavalcade  of  knights  in  armour.  And 
away  over  the  marshes  are  the  sea  and  the  ships  of  the  Channel. 
One  can  sit  in  an  armchair  in  the  window  and  dream,  and  imagine, 
and  observe  the  whole  day  and  never  be  dull.  Moreover,  all  the  life 
of  the  little  place  passes  the  window.  You  can  watch  the  postman 
going  his  rounds  all  over  the  village,  following  habitually  a  most  erratic 
and  peculiar  course,  so  much  so  that  you  can  never  be  certain  at  what 
stage  of  the  journey  he  will  decide  to  visit  "  The  New  Inn."  He 
seems  to  approach  it  from  a  fresh  corner  every  day.  I  think  he  sorts 
the  letters  alphabetically,  and  not  according  to  the  houses  to  which 
they  are  addressed,  and  this  accounts  for  the  necessity  he  seems  to 
feel  to  cover  constantly  the  same  ground  so  many  times.  It  is  pleasant 
also  to  listen  to  the  voices  in  the  street,  to  little  snatches  of  con- 
versation from  passing  travellers.  At  our  corner  is  a  finger  post,  pointing 
one  way  "  To  Rye,"  the  other  "  To  Hastings,"  and  all  strangers  modify 
their  travelling  arrangements  at  the  sight  of  this  post.  A  pretty  girl 
and  a  young  man  ride  up  the  hill  towards  us  on  bicycles.  The  girl  calls 
out  to  the  young  man,  "  Here  is  a  finger  post  ;  you  can  find  out  our  way 
from  it."  And  the  young  man,  full  of  the  glory  of  the  present  hour, 
answers  quickly  back, "  Don't  want  to  know  my  way  ;  I  want  to  get  lost." 
And  Angelina  and  I  look  and  laugh  at  each  other.  Is  it  so  very  long 
ago  that  we  too  scorned  the  aid  of  finger  posts  ?  Surely  not,  else  had 
we  not  warmed  so  towards  this  vagrant  lover. 

The  nouveaux  riches  pass  the  inn  on  their  motor-cars  occasionally, 
and  if  they  call  at  the  inn  while  we  are  at  dinner  there  is  much  stir  in 
the  place,  and  for  the  time  being,  our  table  is  denuded  of  the  big 
joint  and  the  Matterhorn  of  a  cheese,  so  that  a  bigger  show  may  be 
made  downstairs.  But  these  gentry  only  pass  through  Winchelsea  ; 
they  sample  the  inn  and  pass  on.  I  heard  one  of  them  say  to  his 
driver  as  he  was  mounting  his  car  after  lunch,  "  Anything  to  be  seen  in 
this  place,  John  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  who  had  been  conscien- 
tiously doing  the  place  while  his  master  fed,  "  it's  what  I  should  call 
antique  ;  in  parts  quite  antique."  "  How  interesting !  "  said  the  master, 
and  then  in  the  same  breath,  "  Ready  ;  Grand  Hotel,  Hastings,  next 
stop."  And  he  goes  swiftly  to  his  own  place,  and  we  are  left  in  our 
window  in  this  village  of  dreams.  As  the  motors  rush  through 
Winchelsea  "  Obermann  Once  More,"  comes  to  one's  memory 

"  The  East  bow'd  low  before  the  blast 
In  patient,  deep  disdain  ; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 
And  plunged  in  thought  again." 
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For  11  East "  read  "  Winchelsea,"  and  for  "  legions  "  read  "  motors." 

I  have  not  yet  answered  Angelina's  question,  "  What  is  there  to 
be  seen  in  the  place  after  dinner  ?  "  Now  as  the  village  itself  can  be 
done  from  the  window,  the  best  answer  I  can  perhaps  give  is,  11  Go  to 
Rye."  Rye  is  only  two  miles  distant,  and  in  artistic  and  historical 
interest  is  only  second  to  Winchelsea.  Rye  is,  perhaps,  most  pic- 
turesque from  the  outside,  and  from  a  little  distance  away.  Her  grey 
square  towered  old  church  rising  from  a  forest  of  red  roofs  and  chimneys, 
closely  packed  together  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  is  best  seen  in  certain 
lights  and  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  To  appreciate  Winchelsea,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  must  see  her  from  the  inside ;  you  cannot  under- 
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stand  her  unless  you  breathe  in  her  atmosphere.  Rye  has  a  commercial 
life  of  her  own  to-day.  She  is,  at  certain  hours,  quite  a  busy  little 
town,  and  it  is  only  in  her  old  church,  along  her  narrow  thoroughfares, 
and  by  the  side  of  her  gabled  houses  that  you  feel  the  past  in  her  life. 
If  you  have  stayed  any  time  in  Winchelsea  you  do  not  want  to  remain 
long  in  Rye ;  the  place  is  too  much  a  compromise  between  past  and 
present ;  her  hymns  are  "  ancient  and  modern  ;  "  she  somehow  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  as  a  dwelling  place,  and  your  most  lasting  impres- 
sion of  her  will  be  the  view  of  her  tower  and  roofs  that  you  obtain 
along  the  straight,  white  road  by  which,  when  the  sun  is  setting,  you 
return  to  Winchelsea.  There  is  then  on  Rye  a  veritable  rose-glow, 
and  the  picture  lives  long  in  the  memory.    She  is,  in  certain  moods, 
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a  fascinating  old  town,  but  for  all  that  there  is  a  pettiness  about  her 
modern  side  that  vitiates  her  atmosphere.  And  on  your  return 
journey,  as  you  enter  again  the  Strand  Gate,  Winchelsea,  you  feel 
once  more  completely  in  dreamland.  Here  are  no  "  Hymns  ancient 
and  modern;"  it  is  the  11  Book  of  Psalms"  pure  and  simple.  The 
most  modern  institution  in  Winchelsea  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Inderwick,  K.C., 
mayor  of  this  unreformed  corporation,  who  forgets  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place  the  unsavoury  associations  of  the  Divorce  Court.  The 
most  up-to-date  institution  in  Rye  is  Mr.  Henry  James,  who  weaves 
his  intricate  human  problems  in  the  complex  life  of  the  little  place. 
And  there  is  so  much  "  modernity "  about  Rye  that  she  is  actually 
capable  of  achieving  a  great  Liberal  victory.    That  at  least  could 
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never  be  suspected  of  Winchelsea  unless  the  Liberal  candidate  could 
promise  the  inhabitants  that  "  the  flowing  tide"  included  the  English 
Channel  as  well  as  the  Newcastle  Programme. 

When  you  have  seen  Rye  there  are  the  flat,  sheep-dotted  salt 
marshes  in  which  to  work  up  an  appetite.  Marshes  are,  perhaps,  an 
acquired  taste,  or  they  need  some  affinity  in  the  visitor  for  their 
peculiar  characteristics.  But  I  am  a  true  "son  of  the  marshes;" 
they  formed  the  only  landscape  that  I  was  acquainted  with  during  my 
early  years,  and  when  I  now  walk  across  them,  that  curious,  sub- 
conscious self  within  me  is  stirred,  and  all  sorts  of  forgotten  thoughts 
and  old  associations  awaken  to  life.  Apart  from  this  consideration, 
ever)'  artist  knows  the  subtle  charm  of  the  marshes.  A  Londoner 
begins  to  be  conscious  of  the  existence  of  sky  ;  it  seems  all  sky  here, 
and  it  is  an  infinite  sky,  not  a  roof  of  low  cloud  and  atmospheric 
density.     To  walk  here  44  is  to  feel  the  visitings  of  a  larger,  purer 
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air,  and  the  peace  of  an  unfathomable  sky."  There  is  a  line  of 
Wordsworth's : — 

"But  in  the  mountains  did  he  feel  his  faith," 

and  one  is  half  conscious  that  the  poet  thought  that  the  Low- 
Countries  were  not  holy  places.  I  heard  a  story  in  Winchelsea  which 
I  will  set  against  Wordsworth's  philosophy.  A  friend  who  is  an  habitue 
at  Winchelsea  and  knows  most  of  its  inhabitants,  was  staying  at  our 
inn,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  an  old  man  of  94  years  who  was  one 
of  the  characters  of  the  place.  The  old  man  still  walked  miles  about 
the  marshes  looking  after  the  sheep  which  he  owned.  He  told  my 
friend  that  he  enjoyed  excellent  health,  except  that  at  times  he  was 
subject  to  faintness  and  giddiness.  My  friend  said  to  him,  "  Are  not 
you  frightened  sometimes  in  the  marshes  when  you  are  all  alone? 
What  would  you  do  if  you  suddenly  felt  faint  there  with  nobody  to 
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help  you  ? "  The  old  man  looked  genuinely  surprised  at  such  a 
question.  "What  would  I  do?"  he  said,  musingly,  "What  would  I 
do?"  I  should  only  say,  "  Lord  if  Thou  wilt,  now  take  me,"  and  he 
spoke  with  no  suspicion  of  self-righteousness  or  unctuousness  :  the 
language  to  him  was  natural  and  inevitable.  "  Hut  in  the  marshes 
did  he  feel  his  faith."    I  think  this  is  a  very  pretty  story. 

Winchelsea  at  night  makes  no  effort  to  fight  against  the  stars  in 
their  courses.  She  accepts  the  fact  that  night  is  a  synonym  for 
darkness,  and  on  moonless  nights  this  can  almost  be  felt.  One 
picks  ones  way  by  the  aid  of  distant  lights,  by  the  lights  flashing  from 
Cape  Grisnez  and  Dungeness,  by  the  little  milky  way  of  Rye,  by  the 
lights  from  the  "  New  Inn  "  windows.  The  unreformed  corporation 
of  Winchelsea  gives  the  night  traveller  no  assistance.  And  at  night, 
if  the  darkness  can  be  felt,  the  silence  almost  stuns  one.  The  church 
clock  is  the  only  voice  one  hears,  save  when  on  very  stormy  nights  the 
sound  of  distant  breakers  can  be  distinguished.    Now,  how  was  it 
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possible  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  know  her,  that  Angelina,  who  loves 
Charing  Cross  and  the  sloj)e  of  Piccadilly,  could  have  stayed  in  sucli 
a  place?  But  Angelina,  herself,  smiles  at  the  ignorance  of  her 
character  implied  in  such  a  question.  She  says,  simply,  "  You  see, 
I  was  staying  at  The  New  Inn"  E.  B. 


Thi«>  i>  a  !>ketch  of  the  address  side  of  a  card  posted  at  Oldham  during  the 
Christmas  reason.  The  " Blind "  expert  at  Oldham  furnished  the  address  as 
M  Mr.  F.  Taylor,  42,  Landseer  Street,  Oldham,"  and  the  card  was  correctly 
•lelivered  at  that  address  in  ordinary  course  within  two  hours  of  being  posted. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  card  to  Mr.  John  Eaton  of  Oldham  Post  Office. 
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askm: 


Postage  of  Periodical  Publications. 

our  last  number  we  printed  the  reply  which  the  Postmaster- 
General  made  to  the  deputation  from  magazine  publishers, 
asking  for  preferential  postage  rates  for  periodicals  generally — other 
than  registered  newspapers.  Below  we  reprint  the  letter  in  which  the 
official  decision  on  the  subject  has  been  communicated  to  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  this  important  pro- 
nouncement upon  a  matter  of  postal  policy  which  has  been  considered 
over  and  over  again  during  the  last  thirty  years  will  be  accepted  as 
final,  and  that  the  energies  of  the  members  of  the  deputation, 
abandoning  the  attempt  to  send  the  Post  Office  Directory,  Bradshaw, 
the  Stores  Catalogue,  and  similar  "  periodicals  "  for  the  nimble  half- 
penny, will  be  directed  towards  obtaining  the  "  increase  of  weight 
transmitted  for  a  penny "  which  the  answer  waves  before  their 
expectant  eyes. 

General  Post  Office,  London, 

nth  February,  1903. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  acquaint  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  he 
has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  proposals  put  before  him  by  the 
deputation  which  attended  at  this  office  on  November  6th  on  the 
subject  of  postage  rates  for  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  to  the 
further  printed  statements  of  their  views  which  they  have  since  been 
good  enough  to  send  him. 

The  original  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  urge  that  a  cheaper 
rate  of  postage  should  be  conceded  to  what  are  roughly  described  as 
"  periodical  publications  "  than  to  other  printed  matter  (exclusive  of 
registered  newspapers),  and  this  proposal  was  supported  mainly  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  services  rendered  to  education  and  to  trade  by  the 
articles  and  advertisements  contained  in  the  publications  in  question. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  insensible  to  the  force  of  these  arguments  ; 
but,  as  he  pointed  out  to  the  deputation  at  the  time,  they  are  at  least 
equally  applicable  to  other  publications  not  included  in  the  limits 
suggested  for  the  new  post.  Thus,  the  educational  value  of  books 
must  be  admitted  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  periodical  magazines, 
whilst  the  large  number  of  traders  accustomed  to  publish  and  circulate 
their  own  advertisements  in  the  form  of  private  catalogues  would 
have  legitimate  cause  of  complaint  if  the  Post  Office  refused  to  carry 
the  latter  on  terms  as  favourable  as  those  afforded  to  advertisements 
appearing,  e.g.,  in  trade  magazines. 
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It  may  be  true,  as  the  organising  committee  state,  in  the  reply 
which  they  have  been  good  enough  to  send  to  the  Postmaster-General's 
questions,  that  books,  owing  to  their  weight,  pass  mainly  by  parcels 
post ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  more  difficult  or  more  costly 
to  handle  in  the  post,  weight  for  weight,  than  periodicals ;  and  if  an 
extension  of  the  weight  carried  for  a  halfpenny  be  allowed  to  the 
latter,  Mr.  Chamberlain  conceives  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exclude  printed  matter  in  the  form  of  books  from  the  advantages  of 
the  new  rate. 

For  these  reasons  the  Postmaster-General  thinks  it  unnecessary  to 
examine  in  detail  the  definition  of  periodical  literature  suggested  by 
the  organizing  committee.  He  is  convinced  that  any  new  facilities 
granted  would  have  to  be  common  to  all  printed  matter,  and  that 
to  afford  special  advantages  to  a  limited  class  of  publications  would 
only  give  rise  to  additional  criticism  of  the  Post  Office  such  as  it 
already  incurs  in  consequence  of  its  statutory  obligations  to  carry  all 
registered  newspapers  at  a  privileged  rate.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  remarks  made  by  the  spokesmen  of  the 
deputation  upon  the  invidious  nature  of  the  present  statutory 
distinction,  and  he  thinks  it  was  clear  from  the  attitude  of  at  least  a 
majority  of  those  present  that  no  solution  of  the  question  would  be 
satisfactory  to  them  which  gave  more  favoured  postal  treatment  to 
advertisements  contained  in  magazines  than  to  traders'  catalogues. 

The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  one  of  the  cost  of  the 
postal  services  involved  in  the  transmission  of  packets  of  this  nature 
through  the  post.  The  committee  do  not  ask  that  the  service  should 
be  carried  on  at  a  loss,  recognizing  that  this  would  be  tantamount  to 
a  proposal  that  the  particular  interests  represented  by  them  should  be 
subsidized  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  but  they  express 
the  view  that  "six  ounces  is  a  paying  weight  in  itself"  if  carried  in  the 
post  for  a  halfpenny.  The  Postmaster-General  is  satisfied  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  halfpenny  matter 
now  passing  through  the  Post  Office  is  dealt  with  at  a  profit ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  any  such  weight  as  six  ounces  could  not  be  carried  for 
a  halfpenny  except  at  a  serious  loss.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
total  loss  involved  in  such  a  rate,  dependent  as  that  must  necessarily 
be  upon  the  amount  of  matter  passing  under  it ;  but  the  Postmaster- 
General  is  convinced  that  it  would  be  very  large,  and  he  feels  that  the 
Post  Office  would  not  be  justified  in  incurring  it  by  any  advantages 
which  could  at  present  be  expected  to  result  from  the  establishment 
of  the  new  rate. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  he  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  argument 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Upcott  Gill,  that,  as  advertisements  are  indirectly 
a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Post  Office,  it  is  justifiable  to  carry  them 
at  a  rate  which  may  be  unrcmunerative  in  itself.  But,  as  explained  by 
him  to  the  deputation,  this  argument  could  not  be  limited  to 
advertisements ;  and  it  would  obviously  be  impossible,  as  a  general 
principle,  to  fix  postage  rates  according  to  the  consequential  revenue 
which  might  be  expected  indirectly  to  arise  from  the  different  classes 
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of  mail  matter  carried,  instead  of  by  reference  to  the  cost  of  the 
individual  services  themselves. 

I  am,  therefore,  to  express  the  Postmaster  General's  regret  that  he 
does  not  feel  able  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  Chamber.  If  any 
further  concessions  are  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  postal  rates  for 
printed  matter  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  must  be  general  in  their 
application,  and  not  confined  to  a  particular  and  limited  class  of 
publications,  and  that  they  must  be  sought  in  an  increase  of  the 
weight  transmitted  for  a  penny  rather  than  in  an  extension  of  the 
unremunerative  halfpenny  rate. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)    G.  H.  Murray. 

The  Secretary,  the  I^ondon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  All  British  Route  to  the  East. 

THE  Canadians  will  not  rest  until  they  have  made  the  Canadian- 
Pacific  route  the  best  highway  between  Western  Europe  and 
the  Ear  East.  At  present  the  chain  is  of  high  order  from  China  and 
Japan  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Canada  ;  but  there  occurs  a  weak  link 
— the  Atlantic  steamship  service.  Canada  is  prospering  all  round, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  receives  the  influx  of  labour  for  which  it  is  calling 
far  and  wide,  it  will  become  one  of  the  great  granaries  of  the  world. 
It  even  now  produces  enormously,  and  feels  that  it  is  capable  of 
supplying  many  of  the  wants  of  the  British  market,  if  it  could  only 
get  its  products  expeditiously  to  our  doors.  Eor  the  attainment  of 
this  end  it  is  clamouring  for  a  fast  Atlantic  steamship  serv  ice. 

The  Canadian-Pacific  Railway  Company  is  fighting  hard  to  fill  the 
gap.  It  already  runs  a  splendid  line  of  steamers  in  the  Pacific,  thus 
linking  up  its  railway  with  China  and  Japan,  and  has  lately  startled 
the  world  by  purchasing  outright,  for  the  Atlantic  service,  the  fleet  of 
14  modern  steamships  with  everything  in  working  order  known  as  the 
Beaver  Line.  This  deal  has,  it  is  reported,  cost  the  Company  about 
i£  millions  sterling.  The  vendors  are  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster,  at 
the  head  of  whose  affairs  is  Sir  Alfred  Jones.  The  Canadian-Pacific 
Railway  has  secured  a  business  of  immense  proportions  with  colossal 
potentialities  ;  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  with  such  a  solid 
foundation  as  the  new  fleet  and  a  prosperous  business  to  work  upon 
the  Company  will  find  it  easy  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the 
fast  steamship  service  for  which  Canada  is  so  eagerly  longing.  Even 
now  the  newspapers  report  that  the  Canadian  Government  is  inviting 
tenders  for  a  20-knot  mail  and  passenger  sen-ice,  to  be  performed 
under  a  10  years'  contract;  and  the  outcome  of  all  this  activity  is 
being  anxiously  awaited  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  R.W.H. 

The  Approaching:  International  Telegraph  Conference. 

THE  Postmaster-General  has  appointed  the  following  delegates 
to  represent  this  country  at  the  International  Telegraph 
Conference  to  be  held  in  London  at  the  end  of  May : — Mr.  J.  C. 
Lamb,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Second  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  Mr.  John 
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Ardron,  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  Benton,  Assistant  Accountant- 
General,  Mr.  K.  J.  Mackay,  Secretary's  Department,  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Home,  Accountant-General's  Department.  Mr.  E.  Raven  will  act  as 
Secretary  to  the  Delegation,  and  Messrs.  N.  Hautrive,  J.  I.  De  Wardt, 
and  J.  F.  I^amb  as  Secretaries  to  the  Conference.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  entertainment  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  delegates 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  following  committee : — Mr.  G.  W. 
Smyth,  C.B.  (Chairman),  Major  O'Meara,  C.M.G.,  Messrs.  A.  B. 
Walklev,  A.  G.  Ferard,  W.  Nops,  I.S.O.,  and  G.  H.  Duckworth. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Langridge  is  Secretary  to  this  Committee. 

The  Race  with  the  Mails. 

*np*HE  race  with  the  Mails  from  New  York  to  England  was  pursued 
|  as  keenly  as  ever  by  the  steamers  of  the  various  Atlantic  Lines 
during  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1902.  The  times  of  the  trips  are 
calculated  from  the  hour  the  Mails  were  actually  received  at  the  New 
York  Post  Office  and  their  delivery  at  the  London  Post  Office.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  that  the  three  best  German 
steamers  still  outstrip  the  fastest  owned  by  ourselves : — 


Name  of  Steamer. 


Owners. 


Shortest  Trip. 


"  Kronprinz  Wilhelrn  "...  North  German  Lloyd... 

"  Deutschland  "  ...  Hamburg- American  Co. 

"  Kaiser  Wilhelrn  der 

Grossc"  North  German  Lloyd...  14S 


145-9  hours. 
147-2 


Lucania  " 
"  Campania 
"  Oceanic  " 


...  Cunard  Co. 


...  White  Star  Co. 


1 66- 1 
i66*2 
1672 


V 

1 « 


Postal  Automobiles. 

WE  have  from  time  to  time  given  details  of  the  progress  of  the 
motor  car  as  a  postal  adjunct  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  experiences  of  other  administrations  in 
this  connection.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Daily  Graphic  it  was 
stated  that  the  Northern  Railway  of  France  have  had  at  least  one 
railway  motor-car  in  service  on  their  system  for  a  period  of  three  years 
j)ast.  This  automobile  is  exclusively  used  in  the  postal  service 
between  Creil  and  Beauvais ;  but,  provided  that  the  duties  of  the 
Post  Office  officials  are  not  impeded  thereby,  a  limited  number  of 
passengers  are  also  permitted  to  ride  in  it.  It  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  attaining  the  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour.  The  distance  between 
Creil  and  Beauvais  is  23  miles,  and  its  ordinary  schedule  is  65 
minutes,  inclusive  of  about  12  intermediate  stops.  Ever  since  its 
introduction  this  railway  motor  car  has  given  every  satisfaction. 
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The  Supposed  First  Clifton  Post  Office. 

IN  the  April  1902  number  of  the  Magazine  there  appeared  an  article 
respecting  an  illustration  of  the  supposed  first  Clifton  Post  Office. 
The  question  arose  in  connection  with  a  coloured  picture  which  had 
been  purchased  at  a  second-hand  bookshop  in  Bristol.  The  picture 
was  inscribed  in  pencil  "  The  First  Clifton  Post  Office."  Since  then 
many  endeavours  have  been  made  to  establish  the  identity  of  that  old 
j)Ost  office.  Letters  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  local  press, 
inquiries  have  been  made  of  antiquarians  and  octogenarians,  and  even 
a  nonagenarian  has  been  interrogated.  One  or  two  persons  have 
gone  to  the  length  of  saying  that  they  recognise  the  office  as  one 
which  stood,  years  and  years  ago,  in  the  Mall,  Clifton.  In  addition 
to  the  first  picture  upon  which  action  was  taken,  a  second  similar 
picture  came  to  light,  and  the  aged  owner  of  it  said  she  had  always 
understood  that  it  represented  the  Clifton  post  office.  Later  on  a 
third  similar  coloured  picture  was  heard  of.  Still,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  proof  doubts  remained.  With  a  view  to  stimulate  further 
investigation,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  pictorial  post-card  fashion, 
post-cards,  imprinted  with  a  copy  of  the  picture,  were  produced  and 
put  on  sale  in  Bristol  and  Clifton  for  the  benefit  of  that  highly- 
benevolent  Post  Office  institution — the  Rowland  Hill  Fund.  This 
plan  proved  successful  partly  in  bringing  in  a  small  sum  for  the  fund, 
but  chiefly  in  eliciting  information  with  regard  to  the  old  post  office. 
A  citizen  of  antiquarian  instincts,  when  passing  the  post  office  in 
Park  Street,  which  is  held  by  a  stationer,  observed  the  first  Clifton 
post  office  pictorial  card.  Struck  by  its  appearance,  he  pondered 
where  he  had  recently  seen  a  somewhat  similar  picture,  and  on 
turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  he  bethought  him  of  an  old 
number  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  which  he  had  been  looking 
through  two  or  three  days  previously  in  order  to  hunt  up  a  matter 
which  he  had  in  hand.  In  this  old  paper  he  found  an  illustration 
resembling  in  almost  every  detail  the  first  Clifton  post  office ;  but 
alas  !  the  illustration  depicted  not  the  Clifton  post  office,  but  an  old, 
or  the  first,  Leamington  post  office.  The  copy  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News  bears  the  date  of  April  4th,  1846.  The  first  post 
office  appears  as  an  illustration,  as  does  also  what  was  described  at 
that  time  as  the  new  post  office  situated  in  Bath  Street.  The  letter- 
press, as  affecting  the  old  post  office,  runs  thus  : — The  popular  fame 
of  the  Leamington  Spa  was  founded  by  one  Benjamin  Satchwell,  a 
rhyming  shoemaker,  who  versified  the  cures,  &c,  in  the  Coventry 
and  other  newspapers.  He  had  a  coadjutor,  one  William  Abbotts, 
who  possessed  a  piece  of  ground  opposite  the  old  well,  and  thereupon, 
in  1784,  discovered  a  second  mineral  spring  ;  he  then  sunk  a  well,  and 
raised  a  building,  established  hot  and  cold  baths — the  first  in  Leam- 
ington— built  June,  1786.  Visitors  now  flocked  in  apace ;  Satchwell 
established  a  post  office,  which  is  engraved  in  our  first  illustration  ; 
still  this  is  a  scene  of  many  years  after  181 5,  when  Satchwell's  sister 
was  postmistress.  The  London  mail  then  came  via  Warwick, 
arriving  at  half-past  twelve  in  the  day,  and  leaving  again  at  two  ;  and 
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there  are  persons  who  recollect  the  letter  bag  being  carried  to  and 
from  Warwick  by  stout  yeomen  who  carried  the  regulation  sword  and 
pistol,  ten  or  twelve  letters  being  an  unusually  large  deliver)'.  Thus 
from  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  point  of  view  the  result  of  the  prolonged 
inquiry  is  very  disappointing  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  locality  of 
an  old  country  post  office  has  been  established.  According  to  the 
article  which  has  been  quoted  from,  in  1801  Leamington  contained 
only  60  houses,  with  a  population  of  315,  and  no  doubt  the  ten  or 
twelve  letters  which  formed  an  unusually  large  deliver)'  have  now 
increased  to  hundreds  of  thousands  in  a  week.  R.  C.  Tombs. 


LIGHTER  touch  was  given  to  the  official  routine  of  one  of  the 


Branches  of  the  General  Post  Office  by  the  proposal  of  an 
audacious  youngster  to  introduce  a  Phonograph  into  the  Office  for 
official  use  as  a  supplement  to,  and  the  eventual  successor  of  the 
shorthand  clerk.  It  has  been  recognised,  even  by  "  My  Lords,"  that 
to  pay  a  capable  man  for  the  exercise  of  his  intelligence  and  then  only 
to  allow  him  to  express  his  thoughts  by  the  cumbrous  and  fatiguing 
method  of  handwriting,  is  not  the  truest  form  of  economy,  and,  there- 
fore, to  every*  lion  in  the  official  world  has  been  allotted  a  jackal  to 
catch  his  winged  eloquence  and  record  it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
There  is  also  the  incidental  advantage  that  the  time  and  temper  of 
the  reader  are  saved,  as  few  highly  placed  officials  would  now,  be  it 
whispered,  pass  the  simplest  Civil  Service  examination  in  respect  of 
legible  handwriting. 

The  business  world  has  not  yet  outgrown  the  shorthand-typist,  and 
it  seemed  presumptuous  in  a  Government  Department  to  attempt  to 
introduce  novelties  in  this  way.  By  some  freak  of  destiny,  the 
suggestion  reached  the  ear  of  the  man  for  whom  it  was  intended  and, 
still  more  inexplicable,  in  a  Government  official,  was  given  some 
consideration.  Shorthand  clerks  are  not  omnipresent,  and  the  idea  of 
a  machine,  always  ready  and  never  tiring,  standing  at  one's  elbow  was 
certainly  attractive.  An  interview  with  the  business  representative  of 
the  comj>any  selling  the  instrument  brought  these  advantages  into 
prominence,  and  the  decisive  step  was  taken.  The  machine  was 
purchased  and  installed  in  the  great  man's  room,  and  a  new  era  had 
dawned.  The  phonograph  had  been  born  into  the  official  world,  but 
there  was  no  ceremony,  no  notice  in  the  Press,  and  no  champagne.  It 
was  indeed  a  new  departure. 

The  trial  trip  had  proved  successful.  The  words  carefully  confided 
to  the  moving  apparatus  had  been  faithfully  given  back  and  the 
possibility  of  clerical  errors  and  the  faults  of  omission  and  commission 
of  the  shorthand  clerk  seemed  to  recede  into  the  past.  But  being  a 
human  invention,  the  phonograph  soon  showed  that  perfection  had 
not  been  attained.  For  some  unaccountable  reason,  eloquent  minutes 
committed  to  its  recesses  could  not  be  recovered  and  a  stray  word 
here  and  there  was  all  that  unremitting  toil  and  invention  could 
obtain.    Then,  again,  the  machine  suffered  in  reputation  by  the  stolid 
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fidelity  of  the  reproducing  clerk.  He  would  only  write  what  he 
thought  the  machine  spoke,  and  often  the  resulting  copy  was  a  mere 
caricature  of  the  original.  In  other  cases,  the  speaker  was  at  fault. 
Forgetting  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  soulless  instrument,  he  would 
walk  the  room  in  his  accustomed  way,  declaiming  irreproachable 
sentiments  and  irresistible  arguments,  all,  alas !  to  become  a  total  loss. 
The  machine  stood  on  its  stand,  solid,  imperturbable  and  unconcerned, 
and  of  the  storm  of  eloquence  there  was  "  no  trace."  This  occurrence 
somewhat  detracted  from  the  charm  of  the  instrument. 

Before,  however,  the  new  departure  had  barely  started,  the  principle 
of  the  whole  transaction  was  challenged  when  the  bill  was  presented 
for  payment.  Great  were  the  searchings  of  heart  among  the 
accountants  of  the  Department,  and  many  the  references  to  heads 
and  sub-heads  in  the  Post  Office  Votes  to  find,  if  possible,  a  way  in 
which  it  could  be  squeezed  in  without  a  protest  by  the  Audit  Office. 
The  task  seemed  insoluble  when  a  novel  suggestion  was  made.  The 
adopter  of  the  machine,  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm,  had  let  him- 
self go  on  the  subject,  and  with  all  the  more  enthusiasm  that  his 
knowledge  on  the  subject  was  theoretical  only.  He  had  contrasted 
the  new  machine  with  the  superseded  clerk  and  discovered  beauties  in 
the  former  and  blemishes  in  the  latter.  He  had  stated  that  the 
machine  would  take  the  place  of  an  additional  clerk  with  the  added 
advantage  of  not  requiring  a  subsistence  allowance  paid  monthly. 
The  idea  was  accepted,  the  phonograph  was  duly  enrolled  among  the 
staff  of  the  Office  in  question,  although  strict  accountants  were  dubious 
as  to  the  propriety  of  permitting  an  allowance  for  salaries  to  be  spent 
in  this  way.  The  division  between  the  assistants  and  comforts  of  the 
head  of  a  department  seemed  to  be  weakened.  If  the  assistance  of 
a  phonograph  enabling  the  work  to  be  done  more  efficiently  was 
allowable,  surely  the  same  argument  would  apply  to  the  purchase  of 
new  furniture  for  the  room  of  the  Chief  which  would  satisfy  his 
artistic  cravings  and  thus  enable  him  to  devote  all  his  attention  to 
increasing  his  output. 

A  new  use  for  the  phonograph  was  discovered,  and  this  time  by 
the  Junior  Staff.  The  grammaphone  at  seaside  piers  had  introduced 
the  idea.  By  buying  a  record  and  using  the  machine  which  the 
incomprehensible  doings  of  a  chief  had  placed  within  reach,  an 
amateur  concert  could  be  given  for  objects  which,  though  unstated, 
were  no  doubt,  as  usual,  charitable,  and  thus  rooms  which  it  was 
popularly  supposed  were  sacred  to  questions  of  high  postal  policy 
resounded  to  the  eloquence  of  Dan  Leno  and  the  latest  music  hall 
ditty.  And  so  the  Service  was  popularised  among  the  lower  orders, 
and  the  dull  monotony  of  official  routine  agreeably  broken. 


HIS  amusing  skit  on  the  methods  adopted  to  push  the  sale  of 


J  the  Encyclopedia  Britanntca  has  been  the  book  of  the 
moment.  Scarcely  one  of  the  parodies  can  be  called  unkind,  while 
the  illustrations  are  inimitable.  Here  is  an  extract  which  will  interest 
Post  Office  readers. 


«•  Wisdom  While  You  Wait. 
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"Signor  Macaroni's  Triumph. 

"  From  the  special  article  (61  i)ages)  by  Sir  William  Preece— 
'  Wireless  Telegraphy.'  .  .  .  The  main  principle  of  the  system, 
by  which  messages  can  be  transmitted  without  wires  above  or  below 
ground,  was  already  established  by  Professor  John  Oliver  Lodge  and 
myself,  before  the  celebrated  Italian  chef  conceived  the  idea  of 
employing  these  tubes  of  flour  for  the  purpose.  The  Macaroni 
system,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  has  this  immense  advantage  over 
all  others,  that  in  moments  of  emergency  the  entire  plant  can  be 
utilised  as  a  nutritious  article  of  diet,  while  the  great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  poles  required  renders  it  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
German  Emi>eror,  who  has  already  dispatched  several  macaronigrams. 
Meanwhile  the  number  of  persons  who  did  not  anticipate  Signor 
Macaroni  in  his  invention  grows  smaller  every  day    .    .    .  .!' 

We  are  quite  sure  Sir  William  Preece  laughed  heartily  over  these 
hits. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Walkley  escape.  In  the  article  on  The  Times, 
written  by  Mr.  Hildebrand  Hannibal  Harmsworth,  a  list  is  furnished 
of  the  respective  staffs  of  The  7'imes  and  the  Daily  Mail.  The 
ages  of  The  Times  staff  range  from  1 98  to  2 1  years,  and  those  of  the 
Daily  Mail  from  23  to  2  years.  "  Mons.  Walkley"  is  the  member  of 
The  Times  staff  who  is  only  21  ;  the  next  youngest  to  him  is  162 
years  old.  Mr.  Walkley  is  also  given  a  part  in  a  new  musical 
comedy  entitled  "  The  Supplement  Girl,  or  The  Belle  of  Printing 
House  Square,"  which  The  Times  is  said  to  be  about  to  produce  to 
commemorate  the  completion  of  the  new  edition.  His  place  in  the 
cast  is  described  as  follows  : — 

Prince  Polyglot  {with  criticism),    ....    Mons.  Walkley. 

The  Great  Trek. 

(With  apologies  to  Punch.) 

i.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Orstin, 
2   .    .    .    .    the  son  of  Moathlodi 

3.  (Whose  deeds  are  they  not  recorded  in  the  tablets  of  Azit-Tigleth- 

Miphansi  the  Scribe) 

4  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  men  were  much  agitated 

5.  With  the  burning  question 

().  Of  the  Housing  of  the  Poor,  .... 

7.  The  Hi-Prcest  of  the  Sayvenz-Bankites  called  unto  him  his  trusty 
S.  Lootennent  Bil-il,  the  chef  of  the  paper,  string  and  straw  department, 
and  said  : 

9.  Get  me  an  hundred  span  of  Trek-Oxen  and  as  many  stout  chariots 

10.  And  bring  me  and  my  people 

1 1 .  Westward  to  the  horntz  of  Buffalo-bil 

12  by  courtesy  (and  the  Tschinees)  called  Wesk-Ycnsing- 

tun 

1 3.  For  there  I  have  prejjarcd  a  palace  of  huge  dimenshuns 

14.  Where  my  long-suffering  people  shall  no  longer  make  bricks  without 

straw 
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15.  In  damp  draughty  out-of-the-way  corners 

16.  But  shall  do  their  grapht  in  kummphert 

17.  And  have  Ping- Pong ; 

18.  So  Bil-il  went  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Hi-Preest  and  took 

1 9.  Kownsihl  with  his  assistants 

20.  And  they  gathered  together  a  mighty  caravan  and  took 

21  the  whole  blue-minshute^  the  men  and  women,  the 

young  men  and  the  up-to-date  maidens,  a  thousand  and  one  souls, 

22.  And  the  minah-etablement  and  the  serving  wenches  and  the  cup 

bearers, 

23.  Yea  even  the  tail  bearers, 

24.  And  all  their  goods  and  chattels  and  household  gods  such  as  the 

25.  Peyd-uarantz 

26.  And  of  official  records  5  score  and  7  vols,  and  a  soiled  copy  of 

the  regulations 
2;.  And  the  attendance  book 
2S.  And  ruler  .... 

29.  And  the  rit-en  xplanashuns 

30  and   they  journeyed  westward  via  Addled-ill  and 

Lester  Skware  and  Peak-a-dilli  and  Eydpaque,  but  they  tarried 
not  by  the  way, 

3 1 .  And  they  reached  the  Promised  Land  without  changing  at  Clap- 

em- J  unkshun  and  lived 

32.  ?Appy  ever  after. 

33  Praps. 

A  Day  of  my  Life. 

UNDER  this  title  "G.P.O.,"  who  describes  himself  as  a  clerk  in 
the  Secretary's  Office,  contributes  an  interesting  article  to  The 
Treasury  for  March,  1903.  He  gives  a  short  sketch  of  the  business 
arrangements  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and  then  proceeds  to  deal  with 
his  own  daily  work,  which  is  to  investigate  the  complaints  made  by 
the  public  against  the  Department.  He  is  in  agreement  with  most  of 
us  when  he  refers  to  clergymen  and  military  officers  as  the  most 
unsatisfactory  correspondents.  But  his  concluding  remarks  when  he 
sjjeaks  of  the  Civil  Service  as  a  profession  interest  us  especially. 

"  '  The  Civil  Service  as  a  Profession '  is  a  title  that  has  caught  my 
eye  more  than  once,  and  the  discussion  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  career  in  His  Majesty's  Civil  Service  is  generally  of 
interest.  Profiting  by  an  experience  of  several  years'  duration,  I  will 
endeavour  to  state  both  as  succinctly  as  possible.  In  the  first  place  a 
Civil  Servant  has  an  assured  livelihood  independent  of  fluctuations  or 
ill-luck,  an  income  increasing  for  a  period  of  some  years  so  long  as  he 
does  his  duty,  and  in  most  cases  one  earned  by  not  disagreeable 
methods.  His  hours  are  short,  his  leave  sufficient,  and  his 
surroundings  as  pleasant  as  can  be  expected  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
city.  He  has  also  other  advantages  that  cannot  be  exactly  defined. 
He  is  qualified  for  membership  of  various  co-operative  societies, 
through  which  the  cost  of  living  may  in  some  details  be  reduced,  and 
his  official  position  secures  for  him  on  occasions  more  favoured 
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treatment  than  he  might  otherwise  obtain.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  however,  are  the  small  chances  of  promotion  for  the  average 
Civil  Servant.  A  living  is  assured  to  him  throughout  his  official  life, 
and  a  pension  on  a  sufficient  scale  subsequent  to  his  retirement,  but 
for  these  advantages  he  has  to  sacrifice  all  hope  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  success,  he  must  stifle  his  ambition,  if  he  possess  one,  for  in 
the  service  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  will  ever  exceed  his  ^"400  a 
year,  even  if  he  obtain  so  much  even  after  a  long  period  of  service. 
And  as  for  renown  or  fame,  the  Civil  Servant  must  be  satisfied  to 
remain  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  sink  his  individuality  in 
the  great  machine  of  which  he  is  but  an  item.  The  result  of  several 
years  in  the  service  with  its  sameness,  its  deadening  effect  on  the 
individual,  the  machine-like  regularity  of  everything,  is  to  fossilise  his 
Majesty's  servants,  who  find  it  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  grooves 
into  which  their  lives  have  been  narrowed.  To  avoid  such  a  soul- 
destroying  calamity  some  absolutely  outside  interest  is  indispensable. 
Many  turn  to  literature  for  a  solatium,  and  the  Post  Office  at  the 
present  counts  distinguished  litterateurs — novelists,  poets,  historians, 
critics,  essayists  and  journalists — on  its  staff.  Music  and  science  also 
have  their  devotees. 

"Beyond  its  influence  on  the  intellect,  however,  an  additional 
outside  occupation  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  Civil  Servant  the 
competence  the  State  refuses  him  until  he  has  been  among  the  middle- 
aged  for  some  time.  For  this  reason  also  I  would  never  advise 
anyone  to  enter  the  service  unless  he  is  prepared  to  devote  a  good 
portion  of  his  leisure  to  an  occupation  that  would  benefit  him  both 
intellectually  and  financially." 


AN  you  picture  to  yourself  the  office  where  I  perform  my  daily 


\^_^  round  year  after  year?  It  is  the  usual  country  village  variety 
about  twelve  feet  square,  and  is  crowded  with  all  the  articles  which, 
under  the  regulations,  go  to  make  up  the  requisite  outfit.  There  are 
weights  and  scales  which  have  been  adjusted  by  drops  of  sealing  wax 
upon  the  44  wanting "  side ;  a  damper,  which  I  was  compelled  to 
obtain  after  a  middle-aged  gentleman  had  suffered  agony  from  licking 
a  stamp  that  had  been  laid  (unintentionally)  in  a  drop  of  paraffin  oil  ; 
a  packet  of  telegram  forms,  displayed  in  close  proximity  to  a  pencil 
stuck  in  a  small  round  hole,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  specially  made 
for  it  (that  same  pencil  was  the  subject  of  a  discussion  with  a  good 
old  reverend  gentleman — now  dead — as  to  "  what  would  happen 
supposing  someone  inadvertently  sat  down  on  its  point : "  the 
problem  has  remained  unsolved  to  this  day,  for  no  one  has  displayed 
any  anxiety  to  avail  themselves  of  so  uncomfortable  a  seat) ;  an  inkpot  ; 
two  or  three  much-used  and  "  jumpy  "  pens  (a  goodly  assortment  of 
pens  is  always  conspicuous  by  its  absence) ;  a  "  screen  "  erected  in 
one  corner  of  the  office  to  guard  the  telegraph  instrument  from  prying 
eyes  ;  the  instrument  itself,  side  by  side  with  the  stamping  pad,  and 
other  things  most  sacred  to  the  sub-postmaster's  responsibility. 
Above  the  instrument  is  a  conspicuous  notice  on  which  is  set  forth  the 
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direful  calamity  which  will  befall  any  frivolous  person  who  shall  make 
known  the  contents  of  a  confidential  communication,  or,  in  a  spirit 
of  inquisitiveness,  dare  to  read  the  flying  words  (on  an  A.  B.  C. 
instrument)  which  are,  perhaps,  only  "  potatoes  sent  off  to-day." 
Add  to  this  list  two  chairs,  a  clock,  and  some  mail  bags,  and  lastly, 
the  "  letter  box "  which  lurks  behind  the  screen  with  the  whole 
library  of  the  sub-postmaster  resting  upon  it.  Who  does  not  know 
the  extent  of  that  library?  The  renowned  "cash  book,"  which  is 
brought  forward  with  mingled  emotions  when  a  certain  gentleman 
arrives  to  "  check  the  accounts,  if  you  please."  The  miscellaneous 
"  rule  books,"  which  have  been  corrected  so  many  times,  that  one 
vaguely  wonders  which  rule  to  follow,  and  invariably  observes  the 
most  ancient.  Then  there  is  the  "  guide."  Ah  !  what  a  guide  it  is. 
How  well  I  remember  a  certain  lisping  individual,  whose  inquiries 
necessitated  my  well-nigh  reading  it  from  cover  to  cover.  Beneath 
the  clock  is  a  home-made  shelf  suspended  with  string,  upon  which 
are  exposed  the  few  unofficial  articles  to  be  purchased  in  every  village- 
post  office :  tape,  cotton,  elastic,  penny  packets  of  stationer)',  rusty 
]x.'ns  and  pale  ink. 

Can  you  picture  my  office  the  least  bit  now  ?  If  not,  I  must  tell 
you  more  another  time ;  till  then  I  remain  one  whom  a  Scotchman 
called  44  the  little  gal"  who  performs  the  whole  duty  of  general 
sub-postmaster,  but  by  the  officials  is  scathingly  designated 

"The  Assistant." 

Postal  Perplexity. 

["  Hwfa  Mon,"  the  Archdruid,  complains  that  he  sent  a  letter  to 
St.  Asaph,  addressing  it  by  its  Welsh  name  of  Llanelwy.  To  judge  by 
the  stamps  upon  the  envelope,  it  visited  every  town  in  North  and 
South  Wales  commencing  with  "  Llan  "without  finding  its  destination. 
Then,  in  despair,  the  local  authorities  forwarded  it  to  the  Metropolis, 
where  a  Welsh  clerk  at  St.  Martin's  appears  to  have  solved  the  riddle. 
At  any  rate,  after  travelling  some  thousands  of  miles,  and  being  a 
month  on  the  journey,  the  letter  reached  St.  Asaph,  some  twenty 
miles  from  Llangollen,  via  London.] 

IT  went  to  Llanidloes,  it  went  to  Llanrwst, 
It  went  to  Llanberis  in  search  of  a  roost. 
It  went  to  Llandilo,  Llangammarch,  Llansadwrn, 
Llandovery,  Llandrindod,  Llanwrtyd,  Llanbadarn, 
Llangennech,  Llanilltyd,  Llanllwch,  and  Llanmadoc. 
Llanpumpsaint,  Llancarvan,  Llanelly,  Llangadock, 
And  after  all  these  and  some  hundreds  as  well 
It  went  to  the  Llan  it  takes  ten  men  to  spell ! 
The  poor,  perplexed  postmen  were  thoroughly  undone. 
And,  at  their  wits'  end,  sent  the  nuisance  to — London  ! 
A  month  was  this  journey  of  thousands  of  miles, 
Which  no  one  can  read  without  melting  to  smiles  : 
But  had  "  Hwfa  Mon  "  been  a  sensible  fellow  he 
'D  have  written  St.  Asaph  instead  of  Llanelwy ! 

I  Ve stern  Jfai/, 

24th  January,  ryoj. 
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The  Biggest  Man  in  the  Post  Office. 

IT  perhaps  savours  of  insubordination  for  a  Post  Office  servant  to  deny 
that  his  chief  is  the  greatest  man  in  the  Department.  But  he- 
has  strong  evidence  to  produce  in  support  of  his  denial.  Peter 
Sinclair,  for  instance,  is  a  postman  to  the  islands  of  Pabbay,  Menglay, 
and  Barrhead,  off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  but  before  entering  the 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Sinclair. 


service  of  the  Crown  he  had  for  two  years  been  on  exhibition  through 
the  country  as  "a  (iiant."  Many  of  our  London  readers  may  have 
seen  him,  as  he  was  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  for  four  months,  exhibiting 
himself  as  the  Barra  Giant.  He  is  six  feet  eleven  inches  in  height. 
At  the  age  of  37,  in  1890,  he  gave  up  exhibition  life  and  started  a 
butcher's  business  in  Oban,  but  in  1891  he  returned  to  his  home  at 
Barrhead  to  attend  to  his  father's  croft,  where  he  is  now  settled.  He 
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was  appointed  postman  to  the  islands  already  mentioned  in  1899,  and 
in  1 901  he  married,  and  leads  a  contented  life  in  his  far  northern 
home.  Mr.  Grierson,  of  the  Surveying  Department,  who  has  been 
good  enough  to  furnish  us  with  these  particulars,  informs  us  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  interviewing  Mr.  Sinclair  in  connection  with 
an  offer  he  made  to  perform  a  service  by  boat  from  Castlebay 
(Barra),  which  was  established  as  part  of  the  Jubilee  extension  of  the 
free  delivery  scheme.  Like  all  really  great  men,  Sinclair  is  of  a  very 
modest  and  retiring  nature  :  it  is  only  little  men  who  are  puffed  up 
and  conceited.  He  was  very  much  taken  with  London  when  he  was 
there,  and  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Grierson  "  that  it  was  a  gran'  gran' 
place  in  the  winter  time,  but  gie  me  Barra  in  the  summer  time." 
The  Postmaster  of  Lochmaddy,  in  a  report  sent  to  us,  says  that  "  Peter 
is  very  thin  at  present,  and  stoops  a  little."  We  hope  this  change  in 
his  condition  is  not  due  to  his  having  entered  the  postal  service. 
Unfortunately,  the  extent  of  the  duty  performed  by  Sinclair  does  not, 
under  the  Regulations,  permit  of  his  being  supplied  with  uniform,  so 
the  resources  of  the  Postal  Stores  Department  have  not  been  strained 
by  the  call  to  clothe  him. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
country  in  which,  and  the  people  among  whom  Peter  Sinclair  works, 
we  recommend  them  to  read  a  book  recently  published  by  Miss  Freer, 
entitled  The  Outer  Isles. 

Mr.  Edward  Yeld,  I.S.O. 

BY  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Yeld,  late  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Post  Orifice,  the  Department  has  lost  the  services  of  an  officer 
of  long  and  varied  experience ;  and  his  colleagues  and  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  in  close  connection  with  him  have  a  very 
distinct  feeling  of  regret  at  the  termination  of  an  intimacy  which  went 
far  to  make  the  official  work  run  smoothly  and  pleasantly.  Unassuming 
and  unobtrusive  as  he  was,  Mr.  Yeld  had  a  charm  of  manner  all  his 
own  which  gave  him  far  more  influence  than  is  possessed  by  many  a 
more  self-assertive  man,  and  which  secured  to  him  the  esteem,  friend- 
ship and  ready  co-operation  of  all  who  worked  with  him  or  under  him. 

Mr.  Yeld  entered  the  Service  in  July,  1859,  as  a  Surveyor's 
Stationary  Clerk,  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Secretary's  Office 
in  January,  1864,  and  was  promoted  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  on  the 
1  st  May,  1896.  During  the  earlier  half  of  his  service  in  the 
Secretary's  Office  he  was  employed  in  the  Home  Mails  Branch,  more 
especially  upon  rural  post  work  ;  but  during  later  years  he  has  had  to 
do  successively  with  the  Telegraph  Section,  the  Discipline  Section,  and 
the  Home  Mails  Section  (again),  and  for  some  time  before  his 
retirement  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Establishment  Section.  In  what 
may  be  termed  the  semi-social  life  of  the  Department  he  took  his  full 
share.  He  was  a  member  of  committee  of  the  original  General 
Post  Office  Clerks'  Building  Society  from  its  formation  some  time  in 
the  early  sixties  until  the  close  of  its  operations  in  1888,  was  for  a 
long  time  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  Clerks'  Benevolent  Fund,  and 
has  been  actively  connected  with  many  like  societies. 
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Mr.  Yeld  was  one  of  those  upon  whom  the  King  conferred  the 
distinction  of  the  Imperial  Service  Order  in  January  last. 

On  Friday  the  30th  January  an  informal  meeting  of  farewell  took 
place  in  the  Clerk-in- Waiting's  room,  at  which  those  who  had  been 
more  intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Veld  in  official  work  were  present, 
and  the  opportunity  was  taken  of  presenting  him  with  a  small  token 
of  regard  and  remembrance  on  his  retirement.  A  portrait  of 
Mr.  Veld  appeared  in  our  last  number. 

John  Manson.* 

THIS  genial  Scot,  and  most  able  official,  who  retired  from  the 
controllership  of  the  Money  Order  Office  at  the  end  of  February 
last,  will  be  greatly  missed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  the  more 
so  that  he  has  betaken  himself  to  the  far  off  Channel  Islands  as  a 
resting  place.  More  or  less  tired  of  the  official  grind,  and  oppressed 
by  the  many  social  problems  which  crowd  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
men  compelled  to  live  in  London,  he  will  be  glad  to  get  a  rest  for  a 
time  at  least,  and  to  escape  the  worries  of  yet  another  change  in  the 
location  of  his  department.  Mr.  Manson  has  not  always  been 
confined  to  the  Money  Order  Office,  or  even  to  London,  as  the  scene 
of  his  official  labours.  So  long  ago  as  1859  he  entered  the  service  as 
a  clerk  in  the  post  office  of  his  native  town,  Kilmarnock,  to  wit,  at  a 
time  when  the  office  was  carried  on  by  a  postmaster  deeply  immersed 
in  other  business,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  the  late  "  fifties "  and 
early  "  sixties."  But  this  was  by  no  means  a  bad  thing  for  young 
Manson,  who,  being  a  "clever  laddie,"  as  they  say  in  Scotland,  soon 
made  himself  indispensable  to  the  wine-merchant-postmaster,  and 
found  himself  in  the  position  of  chief  clerk  at  the  unusually  early  age 
of  19.  Practically  he  was  postmaster,  and  he  reflects,  now,  that  he 
must  have  felt  a  good  deal  more  self-sufficient  at  20  than  he  does  at 
60,  seeing  that  he  had  quite  a  considerable  staff  of  clerks,  letter 
carriers,  and  rural  postmen  under  his  control  and  a  rather  wide 
district  to  look  after.  But  he  proved  more  than  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  when,  in  1863,  or  just  40  years  ago,  he  left  Kilmarnock  a  number 
of  the  more  prominent  townsmen  of  that  important  "  burgh  "  invited 
him  to  a  public  banquet  and  presented  him  with  a  gold  watch — not  a 
bad  "  send-off"  for  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty. 

Need  it  be  said  that  young  Manson,  following  the  immemorial 
custom  of  his  countrymen,  made  tracks  for  the  south,  and  found  him- 
self in  due  course  installed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Liverpool  post  office. 
This  was  in  1863,  when  Charles  Banning  was  postmaster  of  the  then 
"  Second  City,"  and  Thomas  Hunter,  late  postmaster  of  Newcastle, 
was  a  prominent  official.  Just  then,  or  soon  after,  Liverpool  was 
divided  into  postal  districts  somewhat  after  the  London  plan,  and 
Manson  was  one  of  those  designated  to  open  the  first  district  office 
in  Park  Place.  A  short  experience  here  was  followed  by  his  transfer 
to  the  office  next  opened ;  but  "  not  caring  much  for  work  of  this 
localised  character,"  he  bethought  himself  of  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,  albeit  he  had  made  many  friends  in  Liverpool  both  in  the 

•  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Manson  appears  in  our  fifth  volume  at  page  112. 
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Post  Office  and  outside.  Still  hankering  after  the  south,  he  soon 
attained  the  goal  of  his  ambition  by  being  appointed  to  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  Savings  Bank  department,  then  only  some  four  or  five 
years  established.  This  was  in  1865,  and  writing  of  this  period  he 
says :  "  I  had  been  much  interested  in  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  at  Kilmarnock  I 
had  personally  received  the  first  deposit  made  in  that  town  by  any 
member  of  the  public.  I  had  noticed  its  growing  popularity  in  the 
several  districts  of  Liverpool,  and  it  was  natural,  I  suppose,  that  I 
should  be  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  an  insight  into 
the  system  of  accounts  and  administration  at  the  chief  office."  His 
12  years'  work  in  the  Savings  Bank  department  was  varied  by  an 
interval  of  service  on  the  surveyor's  staff  of  the  North  Wales  district, 
then  presided  over  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Godby ;  and  also  by 
occasional  missions  to  investigate  frauds  at  country  post  offices.  One 
of  these  frauds  was  the  remarkable  one  discovered  in  the  early  part 
of  1874,  at  Kirby  Moorside,  Yorkshire,  where  a  rural  postman,  son  of 
the  sub-postmistress,  had  managed  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  Savings 
Bank  monies  amounting  to  no  less  than  three  thousand  pounds.  '*  I 
can  well  remember,"  says  Mr.  Manson,  writing  on  this  subject,  "  how 
aghast  I  was  when,  at  the  close  of  the  second  day's  investigation  on 
the  spot,  I  realised  that  this  man  had  succeeded  in  denuding  of  its 
deposits  virtually  every  account  opened  at  the  Kirby  Moorside  office. 
The  district  is  an  agricultural  one,  and  as  the  news  leaked  out, 
exaggerated,  of  course,  by  sensational  statements  in  the  press,  some- 
thing like  a  panic  spread  through  the  community,  and  crowds  of 
depositors,  from  far  and  near,  hurried  into  the  little  town  to  know  if 
it  was  true  that  their  savings  were  irrecoverably  lost."  Although  he 
does  not  say  as  much,  one  can  readily  imagine  how  John  Manson,  in 
his  quiet  persuasive  Scotch  way,  sent  those  depositors  home  with  a 
feeling  that  things  were  not  nearly  so  bad  as  they  looked,  and  that,  in 
fact,  their  money  was  safe  whatever  happened. 

In  April,  1877,  on  a  much  needed  re-organisation  of  the  Money 
Order  Office,  Mr.  Manson  was  transferred  there  from  the  Savings  Bank, 
with  the  rank  of  principal  clerk.  The  office  had  been  under  a  cloud 
for  some  time,  and  men  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Manson  were  needed  to 
restore  its  morale  and  to  bring  it  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  day. 
The  money  order  business  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  just  then, 
but  soon  after  a  period  of  depression  set  in,  caused  partly  by  the 
raising  of  the  minimum  rate  of  commission  from  id.  to  2d.  but  chiefly 
by  the  establishment  of  the  postal  order  system,  which,  strange  to  say, 
has  been  carried  on  separately,  and  not  as  an  adjunct  to  the  business 
it  was  destined  to  supersede  to  a  large  extent  The  period  of  1 5 
years,  from  1881  to  1896,  was  a  dreary  time  of  depression  in  the 
Money  Order  Office,  the  business  showing,  year  by  year,  a  steady 
decline,  without  any  effective  attempt  being  made  to  avert  it,  or  to 
readjust  the  working  arrangements  of  the  system  in  accordance  with 
altered  circumstances.  In  1891  Mr.  Manson  became  assistant 
controller,  and  in  1898  controller ;  and  his  occupancy  of  the  last 
mentioned  office  has  happily  coincided  with  a  marked  recovery  in  the 
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money  order  business,  and  with  a  better  state  of  things  all  round. 
Extensive  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  system,  new  facilities 
have  been  afforded  to  the  public,  including  the  telegraph  money  order, 
and  many  new  branches  have  been  added  to  the  business ;  whilst 
other  and  even  more  far-reaching  changes — Mr.  Manson's  departing 
legacy  to  the  office — are  at  present  under  consideration.  So  far  the 
business  has  responded  to  these  measures  with  large  increases  annually, 
so  that  lost  ground  is  being  rapidly  regained,  and  the  retiring  controller 
may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  his  successful  administration  of  a 
large  and  important  branch  of  the  postal  service.  What  may,  j>erhaps, 
be  regarded  as  a  further  evidence  of  progress  is  the  employment  of 
women  in  place  of  men  on  the  more  mechanical  as  well  as  the  simpler 
clerical  duties  of  the  office,  a  change  which,  if  not  actually  initiated  by 
Mr.  Manson,  was  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  him.  Altogether,  there 
seems  a  brighter  future  in  store  for  the  Money  Order  Office,  which  it  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion  to  speak  of  as  a  "  moribund  department." 

Mr.  Manson  belonged  to  the  best  type  of  official — the  man  who 
knew  his  work  thoroughly,  and  did  it  conscientiously,  and  yet  who 
found  time  to  devote  to  other  matters  in  which  he  took  an  interest. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Civil  Service  Supply 
Association  for  ten  years,  from  1886  to  1896,  having  been  elected  to 
one  of  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  ill-starred  bread  company  expose, 
and  having  retired  voluntarily  when  he  felt  he  could  be  advantageously 
replaced  by  a  younger  man.  But  his  interests  are  wider  than  were 
embraced  by  mere  official  or  semi-official  matters,  and  he  is  a 
thoroughly  well-read  man.  He  is,  besides,  an  excellent  conversa- 
tionalist, and  a  first-rate  correspondent ;  and  a  quaintness  of 
expression  in  which  he  occasionally  indulges  both  in  speaking  and 
writing,  has  a  great  charm  for  his  compatriots  at  least.  His  manner 
of  wishing  you  long  life  and  prosperity  has  all  the  brevity  of  wit,  and 
all  the  quaintness  of  the  Scottish  vernacular :  "  I>ang  may  yer  lum 
reek  ;"  and  speaking  of  a  mutual  friend,  now  with  him  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  he  says  that  he  is  "  fat  and  well  liking,"  a  picturesque  way  of 
saying  that  he  is  fat  and  flourishing.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  you  feel 
at  home  with  at  once,  and  I  shall  always  regret  that  I  have  been  able 
to  see  so  little  of  him  during  recent  years.  There  is  none  of  the 
"  superfluous  lagging  veteran "  about  John  Manson,  who  is  retiring 
well  within  the  age-limit,  and  with  his  "  natural  force  "  comparatively 
unabated.  He  contemplates  a  visit  to  his  aged  father,  in  far  New 
Zealand,  towards  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  I  am  sure  his  many  friends 
in  the  Post  Office  will  wish  him  a  pleasant  voyage  and  a  safe  return, 
as  does  the  writer  with  all  his  heart.  R.W.J. 

Herr  Gustav  Adolph  Sachse. 

'k  T_T  EUTE  MORGEN  1  Uhr  entschlief  sanft  nach  schwerem 
£  1  Leiden  mein  innigst  geliebter  Mann,  unser  teurer  Vater, 
Schwiegervater  und  Grossvater."  Thus  ran  the  sorrowful  family 
announcement,  dated  Berlin  the  25th  of  January,  1903,  of  the  death, 
at  the  age  of  69,  of  Herr  Sachse,  Privy  Councillor  and  late  Director 
at  the  German  Imperial  Post  Office  Department. 
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He  entered  the  Prussian  postal  service  in  1852,  and  during  the 
war  with  Austria  in  1866  acted  as  field  postmaster  of  the  army  of  the 
the  Elbe.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  assistants  of  the  late 
Dr.  von  Stephan,  to  whom  he  rendered  great  service  in  helping  to 
organise  the  field  postal  service  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

We  learn  from  the  newspapers  that  Herr  Sachse  was  obliged  to 
retire  in  1893  in  consequence  of  an  affection  of  the  eyes  ;  but  he 
never  ceased  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  Post  Office  and  in 
German  colonial  expansion.  In  connection  with  the  latter  movement 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  vice-president  of  the  German 
Colonial  Society. 


Herr  Sachsk. 

f  Frvtn  a  fkstcxraph  by  1'illon,  of  Lisbon,  lS$j.) 

Herr  Sachse  was  well-known  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  Department 
who  attended  the  Postal  Congresses  of  Lisbon  in  1885  and  Vienna  in 
1 89 1.  At  these  meetings  he  was  honoured  with  the  presidentship  of 
committees,  the  duties  of  which  posts  he  i>erformed  with  conspicuous 
success. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Howard. 

THE  Savings  Bank  Dejjartment  has  lost  one  of  the  most  popular 
members  of  its  staff  by  the  death,  on  the  1st  February,  after  a 
very  short  illness,  of  Mr.  T.  VY.  Howard.  He  entered  the  Department 
in  1873,  ar,d  was  known  to  most  members  of  the  service  who  are 
interested  in  athletics.  In  his  earlier  days  Mr.  Howard  was  an 
athlete  of  some  distinction,  and  he  was  a  most  active  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  Cycling  Club.  The  Civilian,  in  an  obituary  notice  of 
him,  said  44  Everybody  liked  him,  and  his  easy  good  nature  and 
persistent  cheerfulness  in  spite  of  many  troubles  which  weighed  upon 
his  rather  too  sensitive  nature,  earned  for  him  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues."    I  cordially  endorse  this  estimate  of 
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him,  and  I  can  add  that,  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  his  friends, 
affection  is  the  best  word  to  describe  their  attitude  towards  him. 
Years  ago  I  wrote  in  these  pages  an  article  entitled  "  A  Civil  Service 
Combination,"  and,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  "  H,"  I  described  my 
friend,  who  was  a  member  of  that  Swiss  tourist  party.  May  I  quote 
from  myself?  14  To  this  composite  portrait  my  friend  1  H  '  contributed, 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  may  call  1  the  Hamlet  look.'  The 
1  to  be  or  not  to  be '  temperament,  the  pensive,  melancholic,  yet 
mildly  humorous  state  of  mind,  whose  happiest  condition  is  to  be  led 
by  others  with  the  full  privilege  of  slanging  those  who  do  lead.  If  he 
saw  a  beautiful  mountain  or  a  blue  lake,  or  if  he  caught  sight  of  a 
pretty  girl,  he  always  made  the  same  delightful  proposal,  1  I^et's  stay 


here  and  have  a  smoke.'  He  has  opinions  of  his  own,  but  he  is 
always  perfectly  ready  to  abandon  them  if  you  show  any  eagerness  to 
argue  with  him.  He  is  the  essence  of  good  nature  ;  indeed,  he  is 
only  miserable  when  there  is  but  one  course  open  to  him.  So  long 
as  there  are  two  courses  he  is  happy ;  he  can  smoke  in  peace  and  in  a 
happy  indecision."  And  now  that  "  H  "  has  left  us,  I  have  little  to 
add  to  that  picture  of  him.  I  think  it  explains  a  little  his  personal 
charm,  while  it  does  not  leave  out  of  sight  a  curious  waywardness  and 
indecision,  which,  while  they  drew  him  towards  us  because  they  were 
so  much  a  part  of  him,  did  not  tend  to  smooth  for  him  his  path 
through  life.  E.  B. 

From  the  Savings  Bank  to  North  Western  Canada. 

A  T  the  Savings  Bank  Department  on  Friday  the  13th  inst., 


^\  Col.  Grene,  V.D.,  the  principal  clerk  in  charge  of  the  floor, 
presided  over  a  meeting  of  the  officers  attached  to  Ledger  Section  12, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  farewell  to  one  of  their  number, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Johnston,  2nd  Division,  who  sailed  in  the  SS.  "  Lake 
Manitoba"  on  the  31st  March  for  the  "All  British  Colony," 
Saskatchewan,  N.W.T.,  Canada.    The  proceedings  commenced  with 


Mr.  T.  W.  Howard. 
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the  reading  of  the  following  letter,  signed  by  37  of  Mr.  Johnston's 
colleagues  : — 

"  Savings  Bank  Department, 

"  Ledger  Section  12, 

"  13th  March,  1903. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Johnston  : — We,  the  undersigned,  your  friends  and 
colleagues  in  the  Savings  Bank  Department,  desire,  on  the  occasion 
of  your  resignation,  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  enterprising 
spirit  which  you  show  in  deciding  to  settle  in  Canada,  and  to  record 
our  confidence  in  your  qualifications,  as  evidenced  by  your  uniform 
industry,  cheerfulness  and  good  fellowship,  for  the  career  which  you 
have,  in  our  opinion,  so  wisely  chosen. 

"  We  feel  sure  that  you  will  bear  the  hardships  incidental  to  a 
settler's  life  with  fortitude  ;  and  we  hope  that  you  will  not  fail  to 
acquaint  us  from  time  to  time  with  your  progress  in  the  Far  West,  as 
we  regard  you  as  a  pioneer  whose  example  may  influence  others  who 
aspire  to  follow  in  your  footsteps. 

"  In  memory  of  your  brief  but  honourable  connection  with  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  Mother  Country,  we  ask  you  to  accept  the  accompanying 
present  and  hope  that  its  lightness  and  portability  may  be  typical  of 
the  difficulties  you  will  have  to  contend  with." 

Col.  Grene,  V.D.,  in  handing  to  Mr.  Johnston  a  solid  leather 
railway  trunk,  said  that  he  felt  gratified  at  being  asked  to  make  the 
presentation,  having  been  only  a  short  time  connected  with  the 
officers  in  Section  No.  12.  He  reminded  Mr.  Johnston  that  the 
Empire  was  formed  by  the  enterprise  and  self-denial  of  men  who  had 
left  their  native  land  as  he  was  about  to  do.  He  assured  him  that  all 
present  wished  him  the  success  which  his  pluck  deserved,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  occasionally  notify  his  quondam  colleagues 
of  his  welfare. 

Mr.  Johnston,  in  acknowledging  the  letter  and  present,  said  he 
thanked  the  chairman  for  his  very  kindly  and  encouraging  remarks, 
and  he  also  thanked  his  brother  officers  for  the  generous  feeling  which 
prompted  them  to  make  the  gift.  He  assured  them  that  he  would 
always  recall  with  pleasure  the  many  happy  hours  he  had  spent  in  the 
S.B.D.,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  kindness  and  gentlemanly 
feeling  exhibited  to  him  during  his  official  career  by  his  immediate 
chief,  Mr.  Rish worth. 

Mr.  Rishworth,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Col.  Grene  for 
presiding  at  the  meeting,  referred  to  former  gentlemen  who  had 
received  their  training  in  the  S.B.D.  and  were  now  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  prominent  lawyers,  and  rulers  of  colonies,  and  of 
the  latter,  mentioned  Sir  G.  Lagden,  who  kept  the  Basutos  quiet,  and 
Sir  F.  M.  Hodgson,  who  did  not  capture  the  Golden  Stool  of  Ashanti. 
The  name  of  Johnston  was  a  good  omen  ;  everybody  knew  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would,  by-and-bye,  welcome 
Sir  Herbert  Johnston,  and  that  their  gallant  and  genial  chairman 
would  again  preside. 

In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  S.  B.  Potts 
said  he  was  sure  it  must  be  very  gratifying  to  Mr.  Johnston  to  have 
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not  only  the  best  wishes  of  his  colleagues  but  also  of  his  chiefs  in  the 
office.  And  to  those  who  remained,  it  was  also  consoling  to  know 
that  gentlemen  in  the  position  of  Col.  Grene  and  Mr.  Rishworth 
interested  themselves  so  largely  in  the  social  side  of  the  junior  officials. 

Col.  Grene's  kindness  to  the  individual  men  was  well  known  in  the 
office,  and  it  was  well  within  the  memory  of  those  present  that  on 
another  junior  man  going  forth  to  conquer  or  to  die,  he  was  fortified 
morally  and  physically  to  fight  his  battles  by  a  good  send-off  from  the 
office. 

Bravery. 

ON  the  21st  July  last  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  a  sorter  in  the  E.C. 
Section  of  the  Circulation  Office,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  pluckily 
rescued  a  boy  who  was  in  imminent  danger  of  drowning  in  the  River 
Lea  at  Clapton.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  at  the  time  in  a  light  sculling  boat, 
from  which  he  dived — in  itself  a  feat  of  considerable  difficulty  ;  and 
the  unsavoury  condition  of  the  Lea,  which  at  that  point  is  about 
twelve  feet  deep,  made  the  exploit  hazardous  in  more  than  one  sense. 
With  the  modesty  generally  characteristic  of  those  who  risk  their 
lives  for  the  sake  of  others,  Mr.  O'Brien  is  disposed  to  make  light  of 
his  own  action  ;  but  the  Royal  Humane  Society  has  marked  its 
appreciation  of  his  gallant  conduct  by  awarding  him  an  honorary 
testimonial  on  vellum. 


Mr.  J.  O'Brien.  Mr.  F.  Sanders. 


ON  Monday  the  iSth  August  last  a  gallant  act,  involving 
considerable  personal  risk,  was  performed  by  Mr.  Francis 
Sanders,  an  assistant  postman  at  Greenwich.  While  delivering  letters 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  he  saw  a  boy  in  the  Thames 
in  imminent  danger  of  drowning,  and  at  once  plunged  into  the  river, 
and,  after  considerable  difficulty,  succeeded  in  reaching  and  rescuing 
him.  When  taken  out  of  the  water  by  a  passing  tug  both  of  them 
were  in  an  exhausted  condition.  The  Royal  Humane  Society  has 
awarded  Mr.  Sanders  an  honorary  testimonial  mounted  on  vellum  in 
recognition  of  his  gallantry. 
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The  Post  Office  Volunteers. 


N  Friday  the  30th  January  the  shooting  and  drill  prizes  for  last 


V  /    year's  competitions  were  distributed  to  the  24th  Middlesex  R.V. 

by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Guildhall.  Additional  interest  was 
added  to  the  proceedings  by  the  presentation  of  South  African  medals 
to  large  detachments  of  the  Telegraph  Reserve  and  Army  Post  Office 
Corps  which  had  recently  returned  home. 

Ix>rd  Roberts  congratulated  the  members  of  the  corps  on  three- 
things — namely,  its  strength,  its  efficiency,  and  the  military  spirit  which 
pervaded  its  ranks.  At  the  close  of  1902  there  were  1,398  men  in  the 
ranks,  of  whom  only  16  were  inefficient.  He  found  that  of  the  784 
men  who  went  through  the  course  of  musketry,  330,  or  42  per  cent.,, 
became  marksmen.  That  was  a  very  fine  average  indeed.  It  might 
be  asked  how  it  was,  with  the  strength  of  the  battalion  at  1,398,  only 
784  men  went  through  the  musketry  course.  The  answer  was — most 
of  the  others  were  still  serving  their  country  in  South  Africa.  Of 
the  1,005  men  connected  with  the  Post  Office  who  took  part  in 
the  war  two  were  killed  in  action,  44  died  from  disease,  14  earned 
honourable  distinction  in  despatches,  two  were  decorated  with  the 
distinguished  conduct  medal,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Treble  and  Major  Price 
were  decorated  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  He 
was  sure  that  the  battalion  would  always  look  back  with  satisfaction, 
and  they  might  well  do  so,  to  the  honourable  part  which  they  took  in 
the  South  African  war.  No  one  could  bear  testimony  better  than 
himself  to  the  assistance  afforded  to  the  Army  by  the  Auxiliary  forces, 
and  they  might  remember  that,  in  his  last  published  despatch,  he  spoke 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps.  He 
wa.s  glad  to  have  that  opportunity  of  publicly  acknowledging  the  good 
work  which  that  corps  did  in  South  Africa.  He  was  in  Cape  Town 
before  the  Army  Post  Office  Qnps  landed,  and  he  knew  how  different 
matters  were  in  the  Post  Office  there  after  the  arrival  of  Col.  Treble, 
and  those  who  so  ably  assisted  him,  from  what  they  were  before. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  said  that  he  felt  a  deep  sense  ef  pride,  as 
Postmaster-General,  at  the  commendation  which  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  expressed  of  the  conduct  of  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps, 
and  of  the  Royal  Engineers  Telegraph  Reserves,  who  also  went  out  to 
the  front  as  representatives  of  the  Post  Office.  War  exacted  its  toll 
from  them  as  from  the  other  gallant  regiments  that  went  to  South 
Africa  ;  but  at  least  they  all  had  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  the 
sacrifices  which  those  men  made  were  not  made  in  vain,  but  that  their 
country  was  the  stronger  and  the  better  for  the  work  which  they 
did.  The  cause  in  which  some  of  them  laid  down  their  lives  and 
all  of  them  risked  danger  and  encountered  much  hardship  had  been 
placed  on  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation,  which  this  country  would 
for  ever  jealously  guard.  In  company  with  his  colleagues  at  the 
Post  Office  he  would  have  the  opportunity  during  the  next  few 
days  of  welcoming  so  many  of  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps  as  could 
be  collected  together  in  London,  and  he  should  be  pleased  to  recall  to 
them  the  words  in  which  Lord  Roberts  had  referred  to  their  serv  ices. 
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He  was  no  fitting  judge  of  military  operations,  but  by  this  time  he 
knew  something  about  the  Tost  Office,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  not 
until  one  understood  something  of  that  Department  that  it  was  possible 
to  appreciate  how  arduous,  how  difficult,  and  how  exacting  were  the 
labours  imposed  on  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps  in  South  Africa.  It 
was  one  thing  to  deliver  letters  properly  and  fully  addressed  to  residents 
who  remained  in  a  fixed  place,  but  it  was  quite  a  different  matter  to 
distribute  a  vast  mass  of  correspondence  among  the  units  of  an  army 
scattered  over  an  immense  territory  in  which  they  were  constantly 
moving  about  without  their  change  of  address  being  recorded  at  the 
field  post-office.  If,  in  these  circumstances,  some  letters  went 
astray  and  some  parcels  reached  others  than  those  for  whom  they 
were  intended,  it  was  no  wonder  ;  the  wonder  was  that  such  mishaps 
were  so  few.  The  Army  Post  Orifice  Corps  was  comparatively  a  recent 
institution ;  but  he  thought  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  not 
contradict  him  when  he  said  that  it  had  become  a  permanent  and 
indispensable  part  of  our  Army  organisation,  and  that  whenever  we 
had  to  mobilize  and  send  a  great  force  to  defend  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  abroad  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps  would  be  required  to  take 
its  share  in  the  work  which  had  to  be  done. 

On  Monday  the  2nd  February  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
officers  of  the  Department  in  London  entertained  the  London 
members  of  the  Telegraph  Reserve  and  Army  Post  Office  Corps  to 
dinner  in  the  King's  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant.  Between  400  and 
500  of  those  who  had  served  in  South  Africa  were  present. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  presided  and  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  the  guests,  and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Post  Office,  who  had  volunteered  for  active 
service  in  the  hour  of  their  country's  need.  Lieut.-Colonel  Treble 
replied,  and  thanks  were  also  returned  by  Sergeant-Major  Hawkins  on 
behalf  of  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps,  and  Sergeant  Nelson  on  behalf 
of  the  Telegraph  Reserve.  Sir  George  Murray  then  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  visitors,  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  replied.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Postmaster  General 
sent  a  telegram  of  greeting  to  Major  Price,  who,  on  the  eve  of  his 
return  after  more  than  three  years  of  active  service,  had  been  detained 
by  illness  in  South  Africa. 

Cambridge. 

A WELCOME  Home  Supper  to  members  of  the  Cambridge 
Post  Office  and  the  Engineering  Department  who  have  returned 
from  active  service  in  South  Africa  was  held  at  the  Lion  Hotel,  Cam- 
bridge, in  December.  The  Postmaster  presided,  and  was  supported 
by  Messrs.  E.  J.  Arcott  (chief  clerk),  R.  Ashby  and  F.  W.  Robinson 
(superintendents),  C.  E.  Costigan  (assistant  superintendent,  and 
secretary  to  the  supper  and  presentation  committee),  T.  Law  and 
A.  Chandler  (inspectors). 

The  guests  were  Captain  W.  E.  Craig,  late  of  the  Sussex  Imperial 
Yeomanry  and  formerly  inspector  of  messengers  at  Cambridge : 
Sergt.  E.  Pooley  and  Private  S.  Andrews  (Engineer's  Department, 
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Eastern  District),  of  the  Volunteer  Company  3rd  (Cambs.)  V.B.  Suffolk 
Regiment  :  Sappers  E.  Egar  and  A.  R.  Fuller  (sorting  clerks  and 
telegraphists,  Cambridge),  of  the  Royal  Engineers'  Battalion  ;  Iance- 
Corporal  J.  W.  Weeks,  2nd  Lincolnshire  Regiment,  Lance-Corporal 
J.  E.  Cousens,  2nd  Bedfordshire  Regiment,  Lance-Corporal  G. 
(Goldsmith  and  Private  \V.  Edwards,  of  the  1st  Suflblks,  and  Private 
G.  F.  Berryman,  of  the  R.A.M.C. 

After  an  excellent  repast  had  been  enjoyed,  the  usual  loyal  toasts 
were  proposed,  and  a  presentation,  which  consisted  of  ten  photo- 
graphic groups  of  the  guests  in  uniform,  suitably  framed  and  inscribed, 
was  made  by  the  Postmaster.    The  health  of  the  guests  was  then 


The  Guests  at  the  Welcome  Home  Supper,  Cambridge. 


drunk  with  musical  honours,  and  Captain  Craig  in  a  short  speech 
returned  thanks,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  comrades,  to  his  late 
colleagues  for  the  reception  they  had  given  them  that  night  and  also 
for  the  handsome  presentation.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  each  of 
the  guests  returned  from  the  war  in  good  health,  and  without  having 
sustained  injury.  As  a  result,  three  charities,  viz.,  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Families  Association,  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  Cambridge,  and 
a  Convalescent  Home  in  connection  with  the  latter  institution  have 
benefited  substantially  by  the  unused  portion  of  the  Cambridge  Post 
Office  War  Fund. 

Captain  Craig,  Sergt.  Pooley,  and  Private  Andrews  have  each 
received  the  freedom  of  the  Borough  of  Cambridge ;  and  a  similar 
honour  is  to  be  extended  to  Messrs.  Egar  and  Fuller.      F.  W.  \V. 
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The  New  Savings  Bank  Head-quarters. 

AT  the  moment  of  going  to  press  the  Savings  Bank  clerks  are 
being  moved  into  their  new  quarters  at  West  Kensington,  and 
we  must  reserve  for  a  future  number  a  full  description  of  the  building. 
But  we  are  at  least  able  to  say  that  so  far  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  transfer  of  the  staff  appear  to  be  excellent,  and  the  building 
itself  gives  general  satisfaction.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
staff  have  never  worked  under  such  comfortable  conditions  since  the 
Bank  was  started.  For  years  they  have  suffered  much  in  the  various 
uncomfortable  quarters  in  which  they  have  been  located,  and  though 
the  district  of  West  Kensington  is  not  the  most  convenient  spot  that 
could  have  been  selected,  it  is  hoped  that  the  demand  for  better  train 
services  will  soon  be  met.  Light,  air,  and  space  are  the  essential 
conditions  under  which  good  workmanship  is  produced,  and  all  are 
now  the  possession  of  the  Savings  Bank  staff;  no  doubt  many 
inconveniences  and  disadvantages  will  subsequently  be  discovered,  but 
the  essentials  have  been  obtained,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  health 
of  the  staff  will  benefit  considerably  by  the  change.  Promotion  may 
in  consequence  be  slower,  and  the  pension  list  may  assume  eventually 
bigger  proportions,  but  then,  "  there  is  always  a  summat." 

Postal  Employees'  Travel  Association. 

THIS  Association  has  now  commenced  its  1 2th  annual  season, 
and  is  offering  "  privilege "  rates  for  sea-trips  to  and  from 
London,  the  South  Coast  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  During 
last  season  500  members  of  the  sen-ice  availed  themselves  of  the 
benefits  afforded.  Parties  from  various  departments,  among  whom 
the  ladies  figured  prominently,  were  arranged  ;  and  the  districts 
chiefly  favoured  by  them  were  Cornwall  and  the  Sciily  Islands.  It 
must  be  added  that  the  Association  is  now  affiliated  with  the 
Polytechnic  Touring  Association  ;  and  the  programme  for  the  coming 
season  will  therefore  be  very  extensive.  Full  information  respecting 
the  Association  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Keen  (of  the  C.T.O.), 
one  of  the  Hon.  Sees.,  at  49,  Newgate  Street,  E.C.  Mr.  Keen,  by 
the  way,  has  recently  been  "  admitted  "  to  the  freedom  of  the  City  of 
London.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  received  and  welcomed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  M.P.,  the  City  Chamberlain,  and  ex  Lord  Mayor 
of  London. 

The  "Boomerang"  Entertainment. 

THE  fifteenth  annual  entertainment  in  connection  with  our 
contemporary,  The  Boomerangs  the  magazine  of  the  Postal 
Order  Branch,  was  held  on  the  2nd  February  last  at  the  Cripplegate 
Institute,  Golden  Lane,  Barbican,  E.C.  The  long  continued  prosperity 
of  the  magazine  does  infinite  credit  to  the  ladies  who  conduct  and 
to  those  who  so  faithfully  support  it,  and  the  annual  entertainments,  by 
means  of  which  any  deficiencies  in  the  balance  sheet  are  adjusted,  are 
always  excellent  in  quality  and  well  attended.  I  have  attended  a  large 
number  of  these  gatherings,  and  on  almost  every  occasion  I  have  said 
to  myself,  "  This  is  the  best."    The  special  feature  this  year  was  the 
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acting  of  some  "scenes  from  Crauford,"  arranged  and  directed  by 
Miss  H.  1~  Salom.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  the  amateur  actor 
as  the  successful  rendering  of  plays  which  depend  for  their  effectiveness 
on  dialogue  rather  than  action,  but  taking  this  fact  well  into 
consideration  the  actresses  acquitted  themselves  admirably.  A  word 
of  especial  praise  must  be  given  to  Miss  L.  Adams'  Martha,  and  to  Miss 
B.  Macintosh's  Miss  Matilda  Jenkyns.  The  costumes  were  quaint 
and  in  some  instances  very  pretty,  and  the  spirit  of  the  thing  was 
caught  in  both  acting  and  costumes.  A  concert  formed  the  second 
part  of  the  entertainment.  I  enjoyed  especially  Miss  Margaret 
Taylor's  singing:  she  has  a  fine,  well-trained  voice.  Miss  Miers 
recited  "  Fizziwig's  Ball  "  with  her  usual  humour  and  skill,  and  Miss 
H.  L.  Salom  was  excellent  in  two  sketches  by  Mrs.  Perkins  Stetson. 

E.B. 

The  King's  Civil  Service  Club. 

THIS  is  a  ladies'  club,  and  the  members  gave  a  successful  Fancy 
Dress  Dance  at  King's  College  on  January  28th,  and  prizes 
were  offered  for 

1 .  The  prettiest  costume. 

2.  The  most  unique  costume. 

3.  The  best  costume  worn  by  visitors. 

The  competition  was  decided  by  vote.  There  were  Poppies,  Roses, 
Snowdrops,  Lampshades,  Italian  girls,  a  French  fishergirl,  a  Mail  Bag, 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  daughter,  and  numbers  of  others.  The 
majority  of  votes  fell  to 

r.    Mimosa.    Miss  Harman. 

2.  Mark  Embury.    Miss  M.  K.  Brookes. 

3.  Order  of  the  Bath.    (Bath  travelling  sponges.) 

Miss  Rudderforth. 
In  spite  of  the  absence  of  men,  we  are  informed,  the  several  parts 
were  gone  through  admirably,  and  the  square  dances  in  particular 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  regrettable  mistakes  that  usually  occur 
when  the  clumsier  sex  are  present. 

Subscriptions  from  Abroad. 

UP  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  have  received  the  following 
subscriptions  from  abroad: — Constantinople,  Zehlendorf, 
Amsterdam,  Christiania,  Cologne,  Malmo-Nassjo,  Calcutta,  Quetta, 
Shanghai,  Cairo,  Colombo  (4),  Ottawa  (12),  Sydney  (19),  Wellington, 
N.Z.  (35);  40  copies  have  been  ordered  from  the  Transvaal,  and 
47  from  Natal. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

THE  magazine  staff,  present  and  past,  has  done  well  in  recent 
official  promotions.  Mr.  A.  F.  King,  who  has  been  our 
treasurer  since  1895,  becomes  an  assistant  secretary.  Mr.  H.  S.  Carey, 
who  in  prose  and  verse  was  for  several  years  one  of  our  most  valued 
contributors,  is  now  a  principal  clerk,  an  honour  which  he  shares  with 
Mr.  A.  M.  J.  Ogilvie,  who,  as  joint  proprietor  in  the  past  and 
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contributor  since  the  beginning,  is  especially  "  one  of  us."  Then 
Mr.  R.  J.  Mackay,  who  has  become  a  first  class  clerk,  has  been  a 
contributor  on  several  occasions  and  is  a  good  friend  to  us.  And  even 
Mr.  A.  H.  Norway,  who  is  also  now  a  first-class  clerk,  has  attended  a 
contributors'  dinner.  We  congratulate  ourselves  most  heartily  on  our 
good  fortune. 

*  * 

rM  "HE  English  Illustrated  Magazine  begins  with  the  April  number 
J-  a  new  volume  under  a  new  editor,  and  Mr.  Edward  Bennett 
has  undertaken  to  write  for  the  magazine  a  series  of  articies  during 
the  year  under  the  general  title,  "  The  Passing  Hour."  The  first 
article  appears  in  the  April  number.  In  the  same  number  is 
published  a  critical  estimate  of  Mr.  Swinburne  by  Professor  York 
Powell,  and  a  characteristic  criticism  of  Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft's 
novels  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton.  There  are  also  stories  by  Arthur 
W.  Marchmont,  Robert  Barr,  and  Charles  Marriott.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  restore  to  the  magazine  the  literary  character  which, 
in  its  early  days,  was  almost  its  raison  d'etre.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  magazine  is  improved.  Messrs.  Hutchinson  Co., 
Paternoster  Row,  are  the  publishers,  and  the  price  is  still  sixpence. 

* 

WE  are  informed  that  Mr.  Douglas  Aikenhead  Stroud,  who 
combines  the  somewhat  diverse  occupations  of  a  volunteer 
gunner  with  that  of  one  of  the  solicitors  attached  to  the  Department, 
read  a  paper  recently  at  the  school  room  at  Buckhurst  Hill  on 
"  The  Humours  of  the  I«aw.M  Mr.  Stroud  kept  an  audience  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  attentive  and  amused  for  nearly  an  hour  on  this 
subject,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  somewhat  alien  to  a  chapel  school- 
room. The  lecturer  spent  his  nervousness  beforehand  in  cutting 
himself  while  shaving,  and  his  composed  manner  and  military  bearing 
lead  us  to  recommend  this  remedy  for  stage  fright.  We  understand 
that  an  album  filled  with  photographs  of  young  ladies  is  treasured  by 
Mr.  Stroud  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion.  The  lecturer  is  an  LL.B. 
of  London,  which  is  now  somewhat  freely  translated  at  Buckhurst 
Hill  as  the  "  Love  Lorn  Bachelor."  Copies  of  the  paper  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Stroud,  at  the  General  Post  Office, 
by  payment  of  one  penny. 

* 

A WRITER  in  the  Paris  Messenger,  evidently  an  American, 
states  that  an  official  of  the  American  Post  Office,  who  had 
made  an  examination  of  European  postal  systems  recently,  reported 
to  his  Government  that  "  the  American  postal  system  was  the  best  in 
the  world  and  the  best  managed."  The  writer  describes  this  as 
"about  as  impudent  a  pronouncement  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
America  possesses  no  postal  savings  bank,  no  postal  telegraph  system 
(in  many  Western  States  it  costs  three  francs  to  send  a  dozen  words 
a  hundred  miles  over  the  monopolist  private  wires) ;  there  is  no  system 
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of  parcels  post  such  as  exists  in  England,  and  until  recently  there  was 
no  rural  delivery.  To  see  a  long  line  of  citizens,  even  in  towns  of 
five  and  six  thousand  inhabitants,  waiting  outside  the  post  office  for 
their  morning  '  mail '  was  as  curious  a  sight  for  a  European  as  could 
well  be  imagined." 

MR.  \V\  A.  D.  EVANSON,  Post  Office  Surveyor  of  the  Midland 
District  of  Scotland,  who  was  recently  married,  was 
presented  by  the  head  postmasters  of  the  district  with  a  solid  silver 
tea  tray  of  chaste  design,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription,  and  by  the 
chief  clerks,  with  a  pretty  silver  salver. 


Before 


R.  JOHN  DUGDALE  WEDDALL,  Postmaster  of  Ilford, 
retired,  owing  to  ill-health,  on  the  29th  of  November  last, 
fore  leaving  Ilford  he  was  presented  by  the  post  office  staff  with  a 
handsome  marble  clock  as  a  mark  of  esteem. 


ACTING  on  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Postmaster-General  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Rowland  Hill  Benevolent  Fund  that 
officers  of  the  Department  should  assist  it  more  by  their  efforts,  the 
local  staff  of  the  Northampton  Post  Office  organised  a  very  successful 
concert  in  February  in  aid  of  the  fund,  and  handed  over  as  a  result 
about  ^20  to  the  treasurer. 


*  * 
* 


OUR  congratulations  to  Mr.  C.  Maxwell  Hibberd,  late  Postmaster 
of  Reading,  on  his  appointment  as  Postmaster-General  of 
Natal.  Mr.  Hibberd  has  been  a  valuable  supporter  of  the  magazine, 
and  we  hope  he  will  still  interest  himself  on  our  behalf  when  he  goes 
to  South  Africa. 


WE  regret  that  owing  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  press  at  an 
early  date  we  are  unable  to  give  an  account  of  a  most 
successful  concert  organised  by  the  ladies  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Department  in  aid  of  a  Social  Club  for  Women  to  be  established  at 
West  Kensington.  The  concert  was  held  on  the  24th  March,  and  a 
full  account  of  it  appears  in  Tfu  Civilian  of  the  28th  March. 

* 

A POST  Office  Savings  Bank  depositor  recently  wrote  to  the 
Postmaster-General  complaining  that  he  had  not  received  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  small  deposit  made  in  his  account.  He  began 
his  letter  angrily,  but  he  softened  in  manner  in  the  postscript,  "  Perhaps 
the  enclosed  paper  on  Orchids  may  interest  you."  That  was  kind 
and  thoughtful  of  him.    Moreover  it  was  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the 

Ps  head. 
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Promotions. 

LONDON. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


s.o. 


>l 
»> 
»» 

II 

>» 
>» 

»> 

J» 

>» 

>» 

>» 

»» 

>> 
»» 


...  King,  A.  F.    ...  Asst.  Sec  1873  ;  p"n.  Clk.,  '99 

...j  Carey,  H.  S.    ...  Prin.  Clk  1880;  Clk.,  1st  CI.,  '98 

...!  Ogilvie,  A.  M.  J.      „     „    1881  ;  Clk.,  1st  CI.,  '99 

.■  Edwards,  G.  S.  ..  Clk.,  1st  CI  \  In.   Rev.,   '8i ;  S.O., 

G.P.O.,  '82 

...  Norway,  A.  H.       „       „   In.   Rev.,   '80;  S.O., 

G.P.O.,  '83 
1883 

1878  ;  CI.,  2nd  CI.,  "94 


...  Mackay,  R.  J.  ...j  ,,   

...  Langridge,  A.  K.'  Clk.,  1st  CI., Supply. 


I 

...  De  Wardt,  J.  I. . 


■  •  •       •  •  • 


*  .  .        »  »  • 


Est. 


Pye,  E.  C  Clk.,  2nd  Cl.,Supply.  1885  ;  Clk 

Est. 


1883  ;  Clk.,  3rd  CI.,  '94  ; 
2nd  CI.,  '95 

.,  C.E.B., 


♦92 


Overbury,  A. 

Cur  ran,  J  

Alexander,  R.  ... 
Watson,  A.  E.  ... 


>» 


»» 
>  > 


...  Allan,  J.  C.  ... 

Est. 

Billsom,  W.  W... 
Read,  H.  B   ,, 


Ok.,  2nd  Div./oo;  Clk., 

C.E.B.,  '94 
1887  ;  Clk.,  S  O.,  '94 
1884;  Clk.,  S.O.,  '94 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,*90  ;  Clk., 
S.O.,  '94 

Clk.,  3rd  CI., Supply.  1875;  Asst.Clk.,  '93 


>» 
»> 


»» 


1872  ;  Asst.  Clk.,  '93 
Clk.,  2nd  I)iv.,S.B.,"98 ; 

Exr.,  T.S.D.,  'oo 
1869;  G.P.O.,  '70;  Asst. 

Supt.,  C.T.O.,  '98 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '85  ;  Clk., 

S.O.,  '95 
Tel.   Opcr.,  '96;  Asst. 
Super.,  Bolton,  '02 


„ (Telegraphs)'  Smith,  W.  T.  ...  Supt.  Tel.  Business 

Race  Meetings 
..(Telephones)  Berlyn,  A.  L.  E..  Ch.    Clk.  London 

Telephone  Service 
Miss  M.  W.         Asst.  Super.,  Central 
Webster     Telephone  Exch. 
Regy.  ..  Edmonds,  A.  H..  Reg.  Asst.,  2nd  CI.  Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '98 

!  S.C.  &  T.,  Redcar,  '99; 
rel.,C.T.O.,  '02 

Coveney,  D.  J.  .. 
Bain,  C.  S. 

Gerahty,  C.  E....  Prin.  Book-Keeperi  M.O.O.,'67;  R.A.G.O., 

and  Registrar  of!     '72  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '92  ; 


1  Crook,  R  

Stephenson,  H. .. 


»»  »i 
A.G.D.  ... 


»» 
» » 


«» 


>  > 


S.C.  &  T.,  Cork,  '99 
Asst.  Clk.,  S.B.D.,  '99 


>> 


»> 


•  •  •  ... 


P.O.B. 

C.T.O  

Cont.'s  Off. 


Bonds 
Farmer,  A.      ...  Acct. 

Bunce,  J  Asst.  Acct. 

Harrington,  E.  J.  Exr. 

Miss  J.  Morgan  .  Clk.,  1st  CI. 

Woodifield,  R..  J.    ,,  „ 


.  •  *        •  .  •       •  •  - 


•  •  ■       •  •  . 


Acct.,  '92 
1870;   Exr.,  '96;  .Asst. 

Acct.,  '00 
S.B.,  '74;  R.A.G.O./S0  ; 
Exr.,  '99 
...  1882  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '96 
1892 

...  E.T.Co.,  *6o;  G.P.O., 
'70;  Asst.  Super.,  '87; 
Clk.,  2nd  CI.,  '94 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Cont.'s  Off. 


C.T.O. 


»• 


K.  in  C.i  >. 


Dun  ford,  V.  M. 


Mackenzie,  T.  .. 
Donno,  T.  G.  .. 
Wiltshire,  J.  .. 


Qk.,  1st  CI.  .. 


2nd  CI.... 

>»  •» 

...  ... 


Supt. 


Didden,  F.  P.  ... 

Hopwood,  H.  . 
Samson,  A.  A.  ... 
Hagan,  H. 

Murphy,  D.  J.  .. 

Kemp,  R.  E.  ... 
Jones,  D.  G.  ... 
Jeffries,  H. 
Fielder,  W. 
Baker,  W.  C. 
Bloom  field,  A.  C. 
Hill,  R.  W. 
Clarke,  E.J.  ... 
Muller,  F.  J.  ... 
Malein,  A.  W.... 
Aldred,  W.  H.  .. 

Andow,  J  

Miss  C.  Riorden 
L.  Curtis ... 
A.  M.  D. 

Grant 
J.  Burrows . 
R.  Barnard 
E.  C. 

Mayershach 
E.  Smith  ... 


. .  •    • . . 


Asst.  Supt.,  1st  CI. 


»» 


»» 
>  > 


» 1 


2nd  CI. 


» > 


Over."&  Senr.  Tel.. 


» » 
» » 


1  » 
It 
>» 
»  » 
II 


Asst.  Super.,  Hr.  Gr 


Trezise,  J.  M.  G 

Few,  H.  P.  ... 
Robb,  J.  McL.... 


Eaton,  G.  J. 


Williams,  J.  E. 


»• 

»! 

1  ' 
1  < 


»» 

Lr.  Gr 


11 
11 
>> 


Tech.  Offr.,  ist'ci 


Clk.,  3rd  CI  

Asst.   Supg.  Engr 
(Prov.) 


Engr.,  2nd  CI. 


'  1 


1881  ;   Sen.  Tel.,  '92  ; 
Clk.,  3rd    CI.,  '94; 

2nd  Cl.,'95 

1882  ;  Clk.,  3rd  CI.,  '94 
1889;  Clk.,  3rd  CI.,  '95 
U.K.T.Co.,'65;  G.P.O., 

'70 ;  Asst.  Supt.,  '86  ; 

Clk.,   2nd   CI.,  '94; 

1st  CI.,  '95 
1877  ;  Asst.  Supt.,  '90  ; 

2nd    CI.    Clk.,  '94 ; 

1st  CI.,  *oi 
M.T.Co.,  '6l  ;  G.P.O., 

'70;  Asst.  Supt.,  '86 
1870;  Asst.  Supt.,  2ml 

CI.,  '94 
L.  B.  &  S.C.  Ry.,  '67; 

G.P.O.,    '73;  Asst. 

Supt.,  2nd  CI.,  '04 
1870 ;  Asst.  Supt.,  2nd 

CI.,  '95 
i87S 
1874 

t874 
1874 
1874 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1870 
1870 
1876 

1876 
1876 
1877 

1SS0 

Engr.,    '97  ;     1st  CI. 

Engr.,  '98 
C.C.  &  T.,  L.P.S.,  *93 
Tel.,  Belfast,  '74;  J'- 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '82; 

Insp.,  '87  ;  Kngr.,  1st 

CI.,  '97 
Tel.,  Aberdeen,  *8<; ;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '95  ; 

Sub.  Engr.,  '98 
Tel.,  Newcastle  on-Tyne, 

'89;  Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in 

CO.,  '95  5  Sub.-Engr., 

'98 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


Al'I*OINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


E.  in  e  n. 


Walby,  W.  F.  ..    Engr.,  2nd  CI 


Mercer,  C.  J.  ... 


Brown,  H.  P.  .. 


Lee,  A.  G. 


Bullock,  A.  H. 


Batty,  J.  W. 
Hardie,  J.J. 


Brown,  H. 


Crisp,  C.  T. 
Statters,  J.  E.  ... 

Humphries,W.  F 
Alexander,  R.  ... 
Shaw,  J.  H.  ... 


Cardrey.  A.  G. . . .      ,,  ,, 


Baxter,  J  


Brown,  J  


»»  »» 


Atkinson,  J.  \V.  ,, 


»»  n 


»>  i» 


•  » 


>♦ 


»  • 


I*  1» 


»»  »♦ 


Scott,  A  

Roberts,  A.  H....  ,, 

I 


»> 


Tel.,  Belfast,    88  ;  Jr. 
Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '91  ; 
Senr.  Clk.,  '99 
S.C.  &  T.,  Folkestone, 
'92;   Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in 
CO.,  '99  ;    3rd  CI. 
1     Clk.,  '00 
S.C.  &  T.,  Birmingham, 
'93  ;  Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in 
CO.,  '99  ;    3rd  CI. 
Clk.,  'oo 
...  S.C  &  T.,  Newcastle, 
'97  ;  Jr-  Clk.,  E.  in 
1     CO.,  -99;    3rd  CI. 
Clk.,  '00 
Clk.,   2nd    Div.,   '98  ; 
Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  3rd 
CI.,  'oi 
...  S.C  &  T.,  Birmingham, 
'88;   Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in 
CO.,  '99;    3rd  CI. 
Clk.,  *oi 
..  1895;  Sub.-Engr.,  '99 
..  Tel.,    Alierdeen,     '89  ; 
Edin.,  '92;  Jr.  Ok., 
E.  in  CO.,  '97;  Sub.- 
Engr.,  '99 
...  S.C.  &  T.,  Birmingham, 
•90;   Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in 
CO.,  '97 ;  Sub.-Engr., 
99 

...  S.C.  &  1 .,  Ipswich,  '85  ; 

Relay  Clk.,  '98 
...  S.C  &  T.,  Hull. '90;  Jr. 
Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '98  ; 
,     Sub.-Engr.,  '99 
...  Tel.,  Limerick,  '83;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '98 
...  S.C  iSc  T.  Edin.,  '85  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '98 
•  J  S.C.  &  T.,  Belfast,  '92  ; 
Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO., 
'98  ;  Sub.-Engr.,  '99 
...  1882;  Tel.,  C.T.O./85; 
Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO., 
'98  ;  Sub.-Engr.,  '99 
...  S.C.  &  T,  Birmingham, 
'87;   Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in 
CO.,  '98 
S.C.  &  T  .  Aberdeen, '88; 
Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO., 
'98 ;  Sub.-Engr.,  '99 
...  S.C.  &  T,  Edin.,  '88  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO.. '98 
...  S.C.  &  T,  Exeter,  '84  ; 
Relay  Clk.,  '98 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


K.  in  CO. 


.    Pink,  E.  A. 

.    Hines,  J.  A. 

i 

..  McSeveny,  W. 
Pollock,  C.  E. 

..  Wyatt,  J.  ... 
.  .'  Buckland,  J. 

..  Vaughan,  G.  1 1 
. .  Bailey,  G  

Heys,  E  

..  Farr,  A.  K. 

i 

..  Calvcley,  W.  H 

Rattuc,  A.... 
..   Lock,  F.  ... 
•    Ray,  J.  W. 
...  Atkins,  F... 

..  Hunter,  G. 
Dolton,  W. 

i 

..  Newton,  E.  I 
...  Field,  A.  W. 
..  Cowling,  G. 

Dcvereux,  X. 
. .   Burbridge,  W.  C 
..  Cruickshank,  W 

i 

. .  Cobl>e,  T — 

..  Wildgoose, 

G.  H.  A. 


Engr.,  2nd  CI. 


}t  »» 


Sub.-Engr.  .. 


»» 


■  > 


>  - 


> » 


•  < 


>» 


Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '87  ;  Relay 

Ok.,  '98 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '93;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  'oo 
Royal  Engr.  ;  S.C  &  T., 

Glasgow,  'oi 
S.C  &  T.,  Ncwcastle-on- 

Tyne,  '97  ;  Jr.  Clk., 

E.  in  CO.,  '00 
S.C.&T.,  Rochdale,  '88; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  'oo 
S.C.  &  T.,  Taunton,  '88  ; 

Birmingham,  '99  ;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '00 
S.C.  8c  T.,  M'ter.,  '89  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '00 
S.C.  it  T,  South  Shields, 

'90;   Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in 

CO.,  '00 
S.C  &  T,  Bristol,  '89  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '00 
S.C.  &  T.,  Crawley,  '90 ; 

Woolwich,   '91  ;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  'oo 
S.C.  &  T.,  Dublin,  '91  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '00 
S.C  &  T.,  Bristol,  '93  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '00 
S.C  &  T.,  Bristol,  '93  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '00 
S.C.  &  T.,  '93  ;  Jr.  Clk., 

E.  in  CO.,  '00 
S.C.  &  T.,  South  Shields, 

'93;   Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in 

CO.,  '00 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '88  ;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '01 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '89:  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '01 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '89;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '01 
C.C.  &  T.,  W.,  '91  ;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '01 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '87  ;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '01 
S.C  &  T.,  '88  ;  Jr.  Clk., 

E.  in  CO.,  '01 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '88;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  01 
S.C.  &  T.,  '88  ;  Jr.  Clk., 

E.  in  CO.,  '01 
S.C.  &  T.,  Dublin,  '90  ; 

Jr.  Ok.,  E.  in  CO., '01 
S.C.  &  T.,  Macclesfield, 

'90;  Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in 

CO.,  '01 
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PROMOTIONS. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


AT  {'OINTMENT. 


PRE VIOl'S  SERVICE. 


E.  in  CO. 


• » 
•  * 


• » 

♦ 

»» 

» » 

• » 
»» 


Factories 


Sub.-Engr. 


Jr.  Clk.  (Prov.) 


•  > 
l  > 

»» 

»' 

'  • 

•  > 

" 

»» 
»» 
'  ' 

»» 

«  » 
»l 

>» 
»t 


•  < 

•  » 

M 


»» 
»> 


1 1 
»l 

»♦ 

»» 
»  i 
»» 
•  ' 
«» 
»> 


Smcrdon,  T. 

Addey,  F. . . 

Bowyer,  CI . 

Schofield,  (i.  H. 
Smith,  G.  R.  ... 

Small,  J  

Brown,  C  

Thorogood,  S.  \V. 
Morris,  F.  J.  ... 

Arnold,  F  

Miller,  B  

Friar,  J  

Wilson,  W  .  A.  .. 
Ncate,  F.  P.  ... 
Atkins,  \Y. 

Bell,  J.  II. 

Bain,  G.  P.  ... 
Cranage,  li. 
Partington,  R.  N. 

Ellis,  R.  H.  ... 

Vickery,  \V. 
Ryder,  W.  V.  ... 
Jeffcries,  F. 
Howlett,  T.  ... 
Day,  W. 
Gear,  W.  J 

Randall,  C.  \\\...  Ch.  Steward,  Cable 

ship  14  Monarch" 
Britton,  R.      ...  Super  


...   Milner,  \V. 
L.P.S.,  Cont.'s  Morris,  E.  E.  T.. 
Off. 

Raison,  C.  E.  ...  Clk.,  3rd  CI..., 


Asst.  Super.  ... 
Clk.,  2nd  CI.... 


,,       Williams,  A.  B.  .     „  ,,   

,,       O'Mahony,  P.  ...  ,,   

Eawsj  1).  ...    ...     ,,  ,,   

Puttick,  J.  W.       Super,  of  Mail  Cart 

Services 


Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '86;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  'oi 
Tel.,  C.T.O,  '99;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '02 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '97;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '02 
1893 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '87 
S.C  &  T.,  Walsall,  '87 
S.C  &  T.,  Dublin,  '88 
Tel.,  C.T.O. ,  '88 
S.C.  &  T,  Cardiff,  '90 
S.C.  &  T.,  Aberdare,  '91 
S.C.  &  T.,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne,  '92 
S.C.  &  T.,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne,  '93 
1SS8;  Sr.,  L.P.S.,  '93 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94 
S.C.  &T.,  Bournemouth, 

'94 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '95;  S.C. 

&  T.,  Aberdeen,  '98 
S.C.  &  T.,  Aberdeen,  '95 
S.C.  &  T.,Wolverh'tn,'96 
S.C.  &   T.,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  '96 
S.C  &  T.,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne,  '96 
S.C.  &  T.,  Hull,  '96 
S.C.  &  T.,  Derby,  '96 
S.C.  &  T.,  L'pool,  '97 
S.C.  &  T.,  L'pool,  '98 
S.C.  &  T.,  Mfter,  '98 
S.C.  &  T.,  Maidstone, '9S; 

Sur.  Sta.  Clk.,  '02 
Steward,  "Alert,"  '97 

LPT.  Co.,'68;  G.P.O., 
'70;  Jr.Clk.,C.  ofS.O., 
'79;  Senr.  Clk.,'  84; 
Asst.  Supt.,  '90 

1883;  Supervisor,  '92 

1885;  Clk.,L.  Div., '87; 
Clk.,  CO.,  L.P.S.,'93 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '95  ;  Clk., 
2nd  Div.,I.  Rev. Dept., 
'99 ;  A.G.D.,  '02 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  A.G.D., 
'00 

Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00;  Clk., 
2nd  Div.,  A.G.D.,  '00 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  A.G.D., 
•oo 

1863;  Over.,  '72;  Asst. 
Super. ,'77  ;  Super. ,'89 
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NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOl'S  SERVICE. 


I 


L.P.S.,   Cont.'s  Colgrave,  D.  ... 
Off. 


Clark,  C.  E.  ... 


„     1  Panter,  A  


Cir.  Off.  Hopkins,  G. 

Turner,  C.  H.  .. 
,,        Parkinson,  W.  ... 
,,       Bench,  J.  H.  ... 
Parsons,  K.  L.  P. 
E.C.  ...  Allin,  J.  T. 


» >    •  ■ 
S  F 
\ 


Ilolloway,  G.  W. 
Holmes,  E.  1).... 

Godl>ehear,  C. ... 

Sedglcy,  E.  W. .. 
Waterman,  W.... 

Padd.  .!  Newman,  A.  J.... 

S.W.  ...   Lamb,  E.  J. 

L«incy  C   ...    . . . 

S.E.  ...   Miss   L.  R.  M. 

Guy 

Thompson,  A.  ... 


Insp. 


Over*     ...    *..  » 

Apparatus  Exr.,  2nd 

Super  

I  nsji.  •  ■  * 

Over. 


>» 
1 » 


. . .    . . 


»  .  a  •  •  • 


Insp. -in  Charge, 

Up.  Sect. 

Lw.  Sect 
Over.  &  Sen.  Tel... 


N. 
S.l 

M.u.o.  ... 


K. L.O .  ... 


»» 

M 

»» 
it 


...    • « • 


Warren,  E.  1*.  ... 

Tanner,  P.  B.  ... 

Phayre,  A.  H. .. 

Cornish,  P.  A. ... 
Collington,  B.  A. 

Melville,  T.  A.... 


...   Portcous,  T. 

...   Haward,  G.  F  

...j  Frankish,  C.  N.  . 


»» 

Over. 
>> 
>» 

M 
»» 


...  ...  . . . 

...  ...  •  •  ■ 

••■  ...  •■> 

...  ...  • • . 

•  . .  ...  •  •  . 


Super.,  CI.  III. 
Clk.,  3rd  CI.... 


Exr.,  2nd  CI.... 
Clk. 


S.B.I).    Miss  J.  A.  Russell 

„     F.  Offer  ... 


...    . .  . 


>» 

>> 
> ' 

M 


■    ■    •  ■    ■  • 


»   •  *   •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  .  . 


>    ■    .  •   •  « 


Asst.  Super.  ... 
Prin.  Clk. 


Sti»rcs  Dept.        Morgan,  G. 


F.  Townshendj  Clk.,  1st  CI.  ... 


Asst.  Cunt.  ... 


Sur.  Dept.     ...   Beard,  S.E  Sur.  Trav.  Clk. 


...  McDc.nagh,  H.J.  Sur.  Sta.  Clk. 
...   Briggs,  H.  J.  ... 


...  Butt,  F.  W. 
...   Palmer,  G. 


»» 


1881;   Sr.,   '84;  Wtg. 

Asst.,  '85;   Sr.,  '90; 

Over.,  '94 
1880;   Sr.,  '84;  Wtg. 

Asst.,  '88;  Sr.,  '90 
1892 

1865  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '92 

1873   Sr.,'77;  Over., '95 

1879;  Sr., '82 

1880;  Sr.,  '82 

1880;  Sr.,  '82 

M.T.  Co.,  '64;  G.P.O., 

'70;  Super.,'88;  Insp., 

Lr.  Sec.,  '97 
1871 
1877 
1879 

1888  ;  Lobby  Offr.,  '95 
1874;  I/>bby  Offr.,  \S6 
1882;  Sr.,  '86 
1878;  Hd.  Pn.,  'oo 
1880;  Hd.  Pn.,  '99 

1880  ;  Super.,  Cl.  IV., '98 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  A.G.D., 
'00 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,'99  ;  Regy. 

Asst.,  '02 
Clk.,  2ndDiv.,S.B.,'95: 

Clk.,  R.L.O.,  '98 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '97;  2nd 

Cl.  Exr.,  T.S.D.,  *oo 
S.C.  &  T.,  Bristol,  '99 
Clk.,  2nd  Di/.,  S.B.D., 

'00 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B.,'99  ; 

A.G.D.,  '00 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B.,  '99 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B.,'oo 
Boy  Clk.,   Regy.,  '96 ; 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B., 

'98 

1881  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '94 
P.O.B.,  '83;  S.B.,  '94; 

Clk.,  1st  Cl.,  '95 
1890 

1 87 1  ;  Asst.  Super.  E\r., 

'91  ;  Super.  Exr.,  '98 
S.C.  &  T.  Cheltenham, 

'89  ;  Sur.  Sta.  Clk., '93 
S.C.  &  T.,  Longford,'97 
S.C.  &  T.,  M'ter.,  '95  ; 

Regy.  Asst.,  '99 
S.C.  &  T.,  Exeter,  '84 
S.C.  &  T.,  '92;  Regy. 

Asst.,  '99   
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PROMOTIONS. 


OFF1CF.. 


APPOINTMENT. 


I'RF.VIOI  S  SKKVK  F 


Sur.  Dept. 


» » 

»» 
>  > 

♦  » 
»» 


»> 


. ..   Ackroyd,  A. 


...  Wilkin,  J.  S.  ... 

|  t 

■ 

Jones,  \V.  II.  ... 

.   Reid,  H  

.  Westaway,  L.  II. 


Sur.  Sta.  Clk. 
>» 


.  Service,  J  

.   Danierel,  H.  T. 
Cahagan,  S.  P.... 

Pierce,  J  

Essex,  F.  \V.  S. 

Thompson,  T.  ... 
.  Stevenson,  B.  J. 
Hcgarty,  J  -  J  -  -  -  - ' 

Wilson,  J  

Anderson,  A.  ... 
Ramsay,  J.  I  

I 

.  Tavlor,  A.  W.  ... 
DcBordc,  H.  M.. 
Clark,  I).  F.  .. 

.  Owen,  W.  R.  ... 

.   Irvine,  T.  J.  ... 

.   Jones,  W.  ...  ... 

Ward,  C.  W.  ... 


.  Coleman,  A.  T.... 

.  Gear,  W.  J.  ... 

.  Putinan,  E.  R. ... 

.  Rcilly,  M  

.  Rowley,  W.  (,.  .. 

.  Eden,  J.  (i. 

.  Crcmins,  R.  J. 

.  Dickie,  J  

Jenkitw»n.R.W.F. 

.  Freeman.  E. 

.  Harper,  J.  M.  .. 

Miles,  A.  J. 

.  Braine,  P.  W.  ... 


S.C.  &  T.,  Bradford,  '97 
S.C.  &  T.,  L'pool,  '90  ; 

Kcrulal, '96;  Ipswich, 

'oo;  Kendal,  '01 
S.C.&T.,  Warwick ,'8 1  ; 

Leamington  Spa,  '83  ; 

News  Distrib., C.T.I 

'94 

S.C.  &   I .,  Edin.,  '92  ; 

Papcr-Kpr.,  Edin. ,'99 
S.  C.  &  T.,  Devonport, 

'99 

S.  C.  &  '1 .,  Saltcoats,  '95 
S.  C.  &  T.,  Torquay,  '96 
S.C.  &  T.,  Margate,  '95  ; 

Sr.,  L  P  S.,  '98 
S.C.  &  T.,  Oswcstry.'go  ; 

Regy.  Asst.,  '99 
S.C.  &  T.,  Bristol,  '95  ; 

Regy.  Asst.,  '99 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '92 
S.C.  &  T.,  Edin.,  '95 
S.C.  &  T.,  Sligo,  '07 
Asst.  Clk.,  Dublin,  '99 
S.C.  &T.,  Aberdeen,  '91 
S.C.&T.,  Ayr,  '94;  Glas- 
gow, '96 
S.C.  &  T.,  Sheffield,  '96 
S.C.  &  T.,  Sheffield,  '97 
C.C.&T..E.C.,'S9;  Regy. 

Asst.,  '00 
S.C.  &  T.,  '94 ;  Regy. 

Asst.,  '00 
S.C.  &  T.,  Liverpool, 'q  1 
S.C.  &  T.,  Liverpool,  'SS 
S.C.  &  T.,  March,  '92  ; 

Leeds, '94 ;  Maidstone, 

'96 

S.C.  &  T.,  Sittingliourne, 

'97  ;  Chatham,  '97 
S.C.  &  T.,  Maidstone,'98 
S.C.   &  T.,  Tunbridge 

Wells,  'oo 
S.C.  &  T.,  Belfast,  '99 
S.C.  &  T.,  Reading,  '97 
S.C.&  T.,  Northallerton, 

•9s 

S.C.  &  T.,  Carrick-on- 
Snir,'oo;  Waterford/02 

S.C.  &  T.,  Dumfries, '97  ; 
( rrangemouth,  '99 

S.C.  &  T.f  Ambleside, "96 
S.C.  &  T.,  M'tcr,  95 
S.C.  &  T.,  Edin.,  '05 
S.C.&T.,Portsmouth,*84 
S.C.  &  T  .Cheltenham,  01 
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PROVINCES-ENGLAND  &  WALES. 


OFFICE. 


Birmingham  ... 


»» 
»» 

Blackburn 
lfc.urncniouth  .. 

Brighton  


Bristol 


•» 


•  •    . . . 


•  •  •  •  •  ■ 


Carmarthen  ... 
Ctoy.lnn  


•  .        •  ■ 


Derby 


»» 
»» 


Kveter 
» . 

Harrogate 
Hereford 


Kingston-on- 
Thames 

l-cighton 

Buzzard 

Liverpool 

Manchester 


»» 


. « .    •  ■ 


NAME. 

Britten,  H.  B.  ... 

Spurr,  C.  B.  J.... 

Pearce,  H.  I  

Foxlcy,  J.  H.  ... 
Uren,  T.  A. 
Stabler,  G.  W.  H. 
Maguire,  B. 

Callis,  G  

Speed,  E.  J. 
Bolton,  E.  J.  J.  . 
Dunstone,  \V.  F.. 

Telling,  T.  II .  ... 


Bargns,  J  

Caradine,  J.  E... 


ANOINTMENT. 


Asst.  Super.  (T.),  1st 

CI  

Asst.    Super.  (T 

2nd  CI. 
Clk.  (T.) 
>»  »i 
»»  (P«) 

»♦  n 
»»  »» 

if       »»  ■  •  • 

Asst.  Supt.  (T.) 
Clk.  (T.) 
Ch.  Clk  

Asst.  Super.  (P.) 


Asst.  Super.  (P.),  1st 

CI  

Asst.    Super.  (P. 

2nd  CI  

Crosse,  R.  W.  ...  Clk. 
Hughes,  E.  II.  ..  ,, 

Ch.  Clk. . . . 


Pym,  E.  A. 
Allaway,  C.  T.  .. 
Wilmer,  E. 

Amys,  W.  J.  H. 
Brown,  E.  C.  ... 
Swift  1  1  •  «.. 
Miss  N.  B.  Askew- 
Toy,  H  

Hutchings,  S.  ... 
Creighton,  C.  ... 
Seott,  J. 


•  *  •        •  ■  > 


Super  

Asst.  Super.  ... 


•  .  ■  ... 


•  •  .        •  .  . 


Weskett,  F.  W  ... 

Pinson,  N.  T.  ... 
Groves,  C.  W.  ... 
MissII.M. Harvey- 
Miss  E.  Lawson 


Miss  A.  Jackson  . 


CT1  lc. . . . 

Clk.  (P.)  

Clk.  (T.)  

Asst.  Super.  ... 

Asst.  Super.  (T.) 
Clk.  (T.)  

Clk 

Ch .  Clk  

Asst.  Supt.  ... 


Clk  

1st  Clk.  ... 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


1 87 1  ;   Clk.,  '90;  Asst. 

Supt.,  2nd  CI.,  '97 
1871  ;  Clk.,  '98 

1877 
1879 
1882 
1882 
1885 
1884 

1885;  Clk.,  '98 
1888 

1878;    Clk.   (P.),    '91  ; 
Asst.  Supt.  (P.),  *95 


...        •  «  . 


Asst.  Super. 

(Telephones) 
Super.  (P.)    ...  . 


Asst.  Super.  (P.)  ... 


Tunbridgc  Wells,  '79 ; 
Lewes, '83;  Clk., Lewes, 
\x>;  First  Clk.,  Epsom, 
'02 

1866;   Clk.,  '90;  Asst. 

Supt.,  2nd  CI.,  '93 
1879;  Clk.,  '97 

1880 
1887 

1875;  Clk.,  '85;  Asst. 

Supt.,  '91  ;  Supt.,  '00 
1876;  Clk.,  '86;  Asst. 

Supt.,  'oi 
1874;  Croydon,'S3;  Clk., 

'91 
1886 

1879 
1875 

S.C.  &  T.,  King's  Lynn, 

'91  ;  Liverpool,  '98 
1871  ;  Clk.,  91 
1871 

S.C.  &  T.,  York,  '87 
1  1874  ;  Clk.,  '91  ;  Asst. 

Supt.,  '01 
Circencestcr,  '82  ;  Glou- 

cester.^jClk^IIcrer.l, 

'01 
1890 

1885 

Nat.  Tel.  Co.,  '97  ;  Tel. 

Oper.,  Post  Office,  "97 
Tel.,  '81  ;  C'terwoman  & 

Retr.,'85;  Asst. Super., 

•98 
1881 
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PROMOTIONS. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


Manchester  ... 


...    •  • 


Margate  


Middlesbrough 
Newcastlc-on- 

Tyne 
Northampton  . 
Richmond  (Sry.) 

»» 


Miss  C.  J.  Scott  . 
1 1    A.  Wood  . . . 
Dunne,  E.  L.  ... 


Al'rOINTMENT. 


Asst.  Super. 

(Telephones) 


Ch.  Clk 


Hawkins,  R.  J.  ., 
Reed,  J.  C. 


Ridgway,  W.  . 
Allso 
Miss 


Allsop,  J  

M.  A.  H. 


•  •  •       •  •  • 


Sutton 
Ware 


West  Bromwich 

Wisbech  

Wolverhampton 


»» 


MacNeill 
Pett,  G.  H.  .. 


Clk  

Asst.     Supt.  (P.), 

2nd  CI. 
Asst.  Supt.  (P.)  ... 
Asst.  Supt  

*5UpCr.       ...  mm* 

Ok.,  1st  CI  


Clark,  C.  F.  N. ..  Clk. 


•  ■  .        •  •  • 


Clarke,  F.  J.  ... 
Cornaby,  W.  A.  . 
Douglas,  T.  D....  Ch.  Clk  


•  at  ■  ■  • 


■  •  •  •  * 


Dawkes,  W.  ... 

Greenall,  W.  J. .. 
Morgan,  J. 


Supt.  (P.)   

Asst.  Supt.  (P.)  ... 
Clk.  (P.)   


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Nat.  Tel.  Co.,  '91  ;  Tel. 

Opcr.,  P.O.,  '97 
Nat.  Tel.  Co.,  '93  ;  Tel. 

Oper.,  P.O.,  '97 
Canterbury,  '82;  Clk., 

Margate, '92  ;  1st  Clk., 

Sutton,  '00 
1885 

1881  ;  Clk.,  '88 

1877;  Clk.,  '01 
1885 ;  Clk.,  '01 
189 1 

S.C.  &  T.,  Sittingbournc, 

'81  ;  Clk.,  '90 
S.C.  &  T.,  Dereham, '90  ; 

Ware,  '96 
1S86 
1 886 

C.T.O.,'81  ;  B'ham,'83 ; 
Asst.  Supt.  (P.),W'ton, 
'93;  Supt.  (P.),  'oi 

1874;  Clk.  (P.),  '89; 
Asst.  Super.,  'oi 

1876  ;  Clk.,  '88 

1876 


Dublin, 


Stg.  Off. 


Ballina   

Limerick 


Boy  lan,  — . 


IRELAND. 


Asst.  Supt.  .. 


Keating,  P.  J.  .. 
Senior,  E.  M.  .. 


Ok  •       .  •  •    . .  ■ 


Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  Census 
Off., '9 1  ;  Gen  Registr. 
Off.,  '92;  Clk.,  2nd 
Div.,  A.O.,'97  ;  S.O., 

1892 

Huddersfield,  'Si  ;  Lan- 
caster, '86  ;  Clk.,  '95  ; 
Pmr.,  Kilmallock/oo; 
Asst.  Supt.,  Limerick, 
'02 


SCOTLAND. 


Edin.,  Stg.  Off. 


« » 


Tel.  Off. 
Dundee   


»> 

(Greenock 
Inverness 


*  ■  •        »  -  • 


Bell,  T  

Johnston,  J. 
Miss  I.  J.  Stewart 

Tail,  J  

Winter,  D.  L.  .. 
Cochrane,  C.  .. 
Young,  W.  S.  .. 


Clk. 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


Asst.  Super.  ... 
Asst.  Supt.  (P) 
IT.) 

Clk.  (P.)  

Asst.  Supt.  (P.) 


Mcintosh,  D.  ...  Clk.  (P.)... 


«  ■  •        •  •  ■ 


!  Is8S 

1S81 
.  1875;  Clk.,  '01 
1882 

1873;  Clk.,  '98 

1876 
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Retirements. 

LONDON. 


OFFICE- 


S'AM  E. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


S.O. 


»» 


a'.g.d. 


f » 


♦  » 


P.O.B 


»» 


M  »1 

C*.T.(-).    ...  ... 


»» 


»» 
»• 

•  > 

»» 

•  > 

»» 
>♦ 


. . .    . .  • 


•  •  *    . . 


...    . . . 


. « *    ■ « • 


. .  *    . » . 


E.  in  CO. 


Veld,  E.,  I. S.O. 
Hautrivc,  N.  ... 

Osborne,  11.  B.  . 

Langlois,  A.  M.  . 
Prtillj  (  .    ••*    » . * 

Andrew,  J.  M.... 

New,  \Y.  H.  ... 

Miss  H.  S.  Bailey 
„    K.  F.  A. 

Taylor 
•      E.  M.  Knott. 
Gregory,  G. 

Hanifin,  M.  ... 
Maystonc,  P.  A. . 


Valpy,  A  

Bmvditch,  A.  . 

McCarthy,  R.  J 

Si  rank,  W.  H. . 
•Reddrop,  A.  II. 
•Cooper,  H.  G.  . 

Miss  E.  J.  Boxall 

„    J.  E.  Biles 
E.  Ellor  . 

,  S.  R.  Hepburn 
,    E.  L.  Curtis 

•  „  B.M.Baldrey 

•  ,,  M.  Hutchings 

•  ,,    L.  Bowman 
Ixverscdge,  R.  C. 


Asst.  iScc.      ...  ••• 

Clk.,  ist  CI.,  Supply 
Est. 


Officer  in  Charge  of 
the  Indian  Mails 

A.sst.  Clk  

Prin.  Bk-Kpr.  and 
Registrar  of  Bonds 

Sec.  Div.  Clk.,  II r. 
Gr. 

Clk.,  2nd  Div. 

Clk.,  2nd  CI  

»»  >» 


. . .  ... 


Sr. 
Supt. 


•  .  .        .  i  . 


Asst.  Supt.,  ist  CI.  . 


2nd  CI.. 


Tel. 

»» 
>» 


. . . 

■   .  4 


...  ... 


■      >      •  •     «     «  •      •  ■ 


Asst.  Super 


>» 


•     ■  ■  •        *  •  ■  1 


.  .  .        •  •  ■ 


•  ■  ■        •  ■  . 


Tel. 


1» 


•  •  •        .  .  i 


*  •  •  •  •  • 


Clk.,  1st  CI. 


1859;  M.O.O./63;  S.O., 
'64  ;  Asst.  Sec,  '96 

Sub.Tel.Co.,'74;  G.P.O., 
'89 ;  Foreign  Letter 
Clk.,  '91  ;  ist  CI.  Clk., 
•96 

1870 

1872  ;  Asst.  Clk.,  '97 

M.O.O.,'66  ;  R.A.G.O., 
'72  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '91  ; 
Acct.,  '92  ;  Prin.  Bk- 
Kpr.,  Sec,  'oi 

M.O.O.,  '61;  R.A.G.O., 
'72  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '90 

Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  '70; 
G.P.O.,  '89 

S.B.,  '77;  P.O.B.,  '81 

1882 

1898 

E.T.  Co/52;  India  Govt. 

Tcls.,'63;  Indo-Euro. 

Govt.  Tels.  (Lon.),'67 ; 

G.P.O.,  '70 
E.T.  Co.,  '60;  G.P.O., 

'70;  Asst.  Super.,  1st 

CI.,  'oo 
E.T.  Co.,  '66;  G.P.O., 

'70;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 

CI.,  '90 
Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  G.P.O.,'8o 
Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  G.PO.,'89 
Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  G.P.O.,'89 
1S83 
1898 
1898 

E.T.  Co.,  '69;  G.P.O., 
'70;  A.sst.  Super.,  '96 

1S70  ;  Asst.  Super.,  'oi 

M'ter,  '76;  C.T.O.,'82; 
Asst.  Super.,  '97 

1871 

1882 

1893 
1897 

1898 

E.T.  Co.,  '69;  G.P.O., 
'70;  C.  of  S.O.,  '82  ; 
E.  in  CO.,  91 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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RETIREMENTS. 


OFFICE. 


E.  in  CO. 
L.P.S.Xirc.  Off. 


>» 
»» 
»» 
•  > 
»» 

>» 

»» 

»» 
»» 
>• 
»• 
»» 
i» 
»> 


»» 
>> 


»» 
»> 
i» 

s.w.  ... 
N . 

S.W.  ... 
s.w.  ... 

Padil.  ... 
Padd. ... 
S.W.  ... 

\y.  ... 

E. 

K.C  ... 
E. 


S.W. 

s.w. 

Padd. 
E.C 


NAME. 


Al'l'OlMMKM. 


PREVIOI  S  SERVICE. 


Heaviside,  H.  T.  Senr.  Clk.  (Prov.).. 
Scf)lt,  W.  T.    ...  Insp. 


•  .  ■        ■  . 


O'Cunnell,  I).  ...  Sr.  ... 

Robins,  R.  W....  ,, 
•Pilling,  A. 

•Clancy,  P.  ...    ,,  ... 

Hanks,  W.  H.  ...  Insp. 

Saville,  T.  ...  Over. 

Callaway,  A.  ... 


■  .  a.  f        >*•  •  .  .  ...  •  •  . 


.  .  .  .  ■  • 


•  -  •  .  -  • 


...  4  . 


...  .  I 


Marr,  T  

Cronipton,  W.  T.  ,, 

Moore,  S.  J.  A.  Sr.  ... 

Pendreigh,  J.  J.  ... 

•Willis,  T.  A.  ...   

•Bradman,  T.  C.  ,,  ... 

•Oakhill,  W.  G....  C.C.  &  T.  ... 

Miss  E.  Putnam  Super.,  CI.  III. 


■  .  •        •  •  . 


•  •  ■        .  < 


D.  M. 


,,  S.E. 
M.O.O.  ... 
,, 

R.L.O.  ... 


» . .    . . 


S .  B .  D  •   


»» 
»» 


...    . . 


•  •  *        •  • 


...        •  . 


Chapman 
,,    b.  II.  C.C.  Cv:  T. 

Heaver 
„    F.  A. 

Pegram 

•  „    E.  G. 

Edwards 

•  „    A.  A.  Shutt  ,,   

Wastie,  J   Sr.,  Papcrkecper 

•Miss  H.  G.  Clk  

Heasman 

Berry,  W.  W.  ...  Exr.,  1st  CI  


»» 


Malin,  J  


2nd  CI... 


Miss  E.  A.  Relr  

Holloway 

G>pcland,  W.  F.  Prin.  Clk  

CovLsins,  A.      ..    Clk.,  2nd  Div., 

Hr.  Gr, 

Willmore,  F.  R.  ,, 


West,  A.  O. 
Long,  J.  D 


•  .a. 


Ilaywexxl,  F.  ...  ,, 
MissD.E.Michell  Prin.  Clk.  ... 
,,  M.  A.  Cross  Clk.,  2n»l  CI.... 


1870 

1870;  F.R.,  '75  ;  Insp., 

CO.,  '89 
1865 

1871  ;  Sr.,  '74 
1894 
1900 

1866 ;  Over.,  '84  ;  Insp., 
'96 

1866;    Sr.,  '71  ;  Over., 
'77 

1867  ;   Sr.,  '87  ;  Over., 
'88 

1870  ;  Over.,  '90 
1875  ;  Over.,  '93 

1872  ;  Sr.,  '90 
1885  ;  Sr.,  "SS 
1894 
1895 
1898 

L.P.T.  Co.,  '6t  ;  G.P.O., 
'70  ;  Super.,  '88  ;  4th 
CI.,  '93  !  3^1  CI.,  '9S 
1874  ;  Super.,  CI.  IV., 

'97;  CI.  III.,  '00 
1S85 

18S7 

1895 

1899 
1884 

C.C.  &  T.,  '96;  Clk., 

M.O.O.,  "99 
CD., '58;  Rctr.,  R.L.O.. 
'67  ;  Clk.,  '89  ;  Exr., 
1st  CI.,  '96 
.  CD.,  '6i  ;  Retr.,  R.L.O., 
'67  ;  Clk.,  '89  ;  Exr., 
2nd  CI.,  '92 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  'S7 ;  Retr., 

R.L.O.,  '97 
1862;  3rd  CI.,  '63;  Prin. 

Clk.,  '91 
1866;  Gcnl.  Body,  '67  ; 

Hr.  Gr.,  '90 
A.O.,  Edin.,  '67  ;  S.B., 

'67  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '90 
1S65  ;  Gcnl.  Body.,  '67; 

Hr.  Gr.,  'go 
1S65  ;  Genl.  Body,  '67  ; 

Hr.  Gr.,  '90 
1873;  Hr.  Gr.,  '91 
1877;  Prin.  Clk.,  '90 
1881 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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OFFICE. 

NAME. 

APPOINTMENT. 

MissA.W.D'Arcy 

Clk.,  2nd  CI  

Stores  Dept.  ... 

Varlcy,  A.  F.  ... 

Asst.  Cont  

,,  if 

Kennctt,  G.  B.... 

C^l  W  •      •••          » *  • 

PREVIOfS  SERVH  K. 


189I 

e.t.  Co.,  '60;  g.p.o,, 

'70;  Asst.  Cont.,  '88 
Sub. -Tel.  Co.,  G.P.O. , 
'89 


PROVINCES— ENGLAND  and  WALES. 


Aldershot 
Basingstoke 

Birmingham 

Bristol  ... 


Carlisle  ... 
Chesterfield 

»» 

Uoncaster 


Taphouse,  II.  ...  S.C.  &  T. 
Young,  C.  J.    ...  Pmr. 


...  ... 


Machin,  F.      ...  Assst.  Super.  (T.),  \ 

2ml  CI. 

P 

Chaml>ers,  G.  E.  Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

1st  CI. 


S.C.  &  T. 


1  > 
>  • 


...    . . . 


Kxeter 
Guildford 
Huddersfield  ... 


Hull... 
II ford 


.  •  •  •  •  < 
...        .  . • 


Kendal  ... 
Ncwcastlc-on- 

Tyne 

•1 

Normanton 
Northampton 
Oxford  ... 
Pen/ance. .. 
St.  Albans 

Shrewsbury 
Slough  ... 

S  tuthampton 
South  |>ort 


Perrott,  C. 
Ashton,  F. 
Miss  E.  Thomas 
•  ,,    M.  Norman  Tel.  Opr. 

Booth,  T  S.C.  <Sc  T. 

Smith,  J   ,, 

Hilton,  J.  W.  ...  Pmr. 


Green,  R  

Miss  F.  Connell 
Mason,  R.  W.  ... 


Brown.  R  

Weddall,  J.W. ... 


S.C.  &  T 

♦  > 

Pmr. 


S.C.  &  T. 
Pmr. 


Miss  E.  Watson  S.C.  &  T. 
Raven,  J  Clk.  (P.)... 

Miss  M.  Adamson  S.C.  &  T. 
Wilson,  R.  ... 


McMurrav,  G. 
Price,  R  ... 
Hamlyn,  G.  S. 
Spanswick,  J. 


..  Asst.  Super.  (P.) 

..  C  lk.  (P.)  . 

..  S.C.  &  T. 

.  Pmr. 


.  .  . 


Miss  A.  E.  Jones  S.C.  iS:  T 
Doddrell,  T.    ...  Pmr. 


...  ... 


CoojH.*r,  W.  ...  S.C.  &  T. 
Weaver,  T.      ...  S.C  &  T. 


1883 

Southampton,  '66;  Asst. 

Super.  (P.),  '91  ;  Pmr., 

Basingstoke,  '95 
E.T.  Co.,  %6i  ;  G.P.O., 

'70;   Clk.  (T.),  '87; 

.Asst.  Super.,  '94 
1861  ;    Clk.   (P.),  '85  ; 

Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI., 

'90  ;  1st  CI.,  '97 
1871 
1886 
1879 
1896 

1873 

1875  ;  S.C.  &  T.,  'Ss 
M.T.  Co.,  *54  ;  G.P.O., 

M'ter,     '70  ;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '86  ; 

1st   CI.,  '90;  Pmr., 

Doncastcr,  '92 
1880 
1891 

M.T.  Co.,  '54;  G.P.O., 
M'ter,  '70  ;  Super., 
'83  ;  Ch.  Super.,  '90  ; 
Pmr.,  Hudderstield,,92 

E.T.  Co.,  '67 

S.C.  &  T.,  Accrington, 
•72;  Clk.,  '87:  Ch. 
Clk.,  '91  ;  Pmr.,  Gray-. 
"95  ;  Pmr.,  Ilford,  '98 

1885 

1873  ;  Clk.,  *96 

1 886 
1X72 

1805  ;  Super.,  or 

1S64  ;  Clk.,  '87 
1S02 

Newbury.  '57  ;  Pmr.. 
St.  All. .ins,  '71 

i'.l\S.,-64;  '  nr.,Slough, 

'80 
!  X66 
1 886 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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RETIREMENTS. 


IRELAND. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


AI'FOJNTMKNT. 


I'KEVIOl's  SERVICE. 


Dublin,  Stg.  OflV  Whelan,  A 


Armagh  ... 


■  • »        •  .  • 


Itelfast  ... 
Clones 
Dundalk  ... 


Ncwry 


...        • « 


•McElwee,  J.  P.  .  S.C.  &  T. 
Bell,  J  Pmr. 

Wilson,  N.  J.  .. 


.  ... 


Walsh,  W  

Swale,  R. ...  ... 


Calter,  J.  .. 


.    . . . 


Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI.  1871  ;  Over.,  '89;  Asst. 

Supt.,  2nd   CI.,  '91  ; 
1st  CI.,  '98 
1898 

Belfast,  '67;  Pmr.,  Kil- 
kenny,   '8o;  Pmr., 
Armagh,  '89 
...  1887 

M.T.  Co.,  "68 
Newry,  '64;  Pmr.,  Car- 
low,  '82  ;  Pmr.,  Coler- 
ainc,  '93  ;  Pmr.,  Dun- 
dalk, '99 
1870;  Clk.,'83;  Ch.Clk., 
'91 


s.c .  \  r. 

S.C.  &  T. 
Pmr. 


4 . .  ... 


Oh .  C  lit. . . . 


*  ■  ■ 


SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh 

(Tel.  Off.) 


Dingwall 
Forres  . 
Inverness 


Watson,  P.      ...  Asst.  Super.,  CI.  I. 


Miss  K.  Ainslie...  Asst.  Super.  ... 


•  ,,    E.  S.  Jack. 
Macl^eod,  J. 
Wclater,  R. 


S.C.  &  1 . 


• .    . . 


E.T.  Co.,  '67;  (J. P.O., 
'70  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '91  ; 
1st  CI.,  '92 

1S72  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '91 

1 001 

1884 

1864;  S.C.  &  T.,  '70 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Acct.,  Accountant  ;  Asst.,  Assistant ;  C.C.  &  T.,  Counter  Clerk  and  Tele- 
graphist ;  Ch.,  Chief;  CI.,  Class  ;  Clk.,  Clerk  ;  Cont.,  Controller  ;  Div.,  Division  ; 
Kngr.,  Engineer;  Exr.,  Examiner;  Or.,  Grade;  lid.,  Head;  Mr.,  Higher; 
Insp.,  Inspector  ;  Jr.,  Junior  ;  Lr.,  Lower  ;  Offr.,  Officer  ;  Over.,  Overseer  ;  P., 
Postal;  Pn.,  Postman  ;  Pmr.,  Postmaster  ;  Pins,,  Postmistress ;  Pr.-Kr.,  Paper- 
Keeper  ;  Prin.,  Principal  ;  Prob.,  Probationary  ;  Prow,  Provinces  ;  Retr., 
Returner  ;  Sec,  Secretary  ;  Sen.,  Senior  ;  S.C.  &  T.,  Sorting  Clerk  and  Tele- 
graphist ;  Sr.,  Sorter  ;  Stg.,  Sorting  ;  Sta.,  Stationary  ;  Supply.,  Supplementary  ; 
Sur.,  Surveyor  ;  Super..  Superintendent  or  Supervisor;  Tech.,  Technical  ;  Tel., 
Telegraphist;  Temp.,  Temporary  ;  Tr.,  Tracer  ;  WtgM  Writing. 
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Deaths. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


I'REVIOVS  SERVICE. 


C.T.O. 


Tel. 


L.P.S.,  Cont.'s 
Off. 

..     Cir.  Off. 


Bishop,  \V.  A.  ... 
Mehls,  J.  F.  ... 
Clarke,  F.  W.  ... 
Wortham,  F.  C. 
Butcher,  H. 
Mrs.  E.  J. 

Edwards 

Thomas,  E.  R.  .  Apparatus  Exr.,  2nd  1876;  Sr.,  '80;  2nd  CI. 


»» 
ii 
>• 

»> 

»> 


...         ...         .  .  • 

...  ... 


...  I88l 
...  I88l 
...  1895 
...  I900 
1902 
•  1893 


I 


»» 
>» 
»» 
t» 


w. 
w.c. ... 
s.w. ... 


M.O.O  

1 


Exeter 


Ipswich   

1 

Kendal   

Manchester 

Plymouth 
Newport  (Mon.) 

Stockport 


York 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow  ... 


■ . . 


Merckel,  B. 
Bennell,  T.  H.  .. 

Mason,  F  

Barry,  P  

Brindle,  W. 
Stee<  1,  A  .A.  ... 
Power,  M.  J.  ... 
Miss  M.  E.  A. 

Evans 
Gibbons,  A.  H.  . 

McCallum,  J.  T.. 

Howard,  1 .  W.  . 

Fowler,  H. 

Smith,  F.  H.  ... 

Walker,  \V.  ... 
Biddolph,  W.  ... 

Cowan,  J  

Lewis,  C.  ...  ... 

Davics,  G.  T.  ... 


Pearson,  W.  A.  . 
Massie,  W. 
Ramsay,  T.  A.  . 


CI. 
Over. 


Sr. 

»» 
» » 

»» 


.  < .  ... 


...    . . . 


clc.  &  f.' 


Exr.,  '94 
1875  ;  Sr.,'78 ;  Over  ,'91 
1874;  Sr.,'77;  Over.,'97 
1874;  Sr.,  '77 
1871  ;  Sr.,  '89 
1898;  Sr.,  '02 
1880;  Sr.,  '84 
1898 
1901 


Clk.,  Sec.  Diw,  Hr.  1872  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '90 
Gr. 

Clk.,  1st  CI  CD.,  '68;  S.B.,  '70; 

Clk.,  1st  CI.,  '95 
Clk.,  Sec.  Div.,  Hr.  1874;  Hr.  Gr.,  '94 
Gr. 

Asst.  Supt.  (T.)   ...  U.K.T.  Co.,  *68;  P.O., 

'70;  Clk.,  '91  ;  Asst. 
Super.,  '99 

Asst.  Supt.  (P.)   ...1870;    Clk.    (P.),  '82; 

Asst.  Super.,  'c© 

S.C.  &  T  1887 

Asst.  Supt.,  2nd  CI..  1880;   Clk.,  '96;  Asst. 

Super.,  '02 

Clk.  (P.)    188 1  ;  Clk.,  '98 

Clk.  (T.)   E.T.  Co.,  '69  ;  P.O.,  '70; 

CI.,  '01 

Pmr  1866;    Pmr.,  Pembroke 

Dock,  '72;  Rochdale, 
'80 ;  Stockport,  '97 

S.C.  &  T  1893 

  1891 

  1888 
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Postmasters  Appointed. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Bisingstoke 
B^ckenham 
D.mcastcr 


•  *.  •        •  •  > 


Edenbridge... 
Gillingham  ... 
Honiton 
Ilford  ... 


•  .  .        .  .  . 


Launceston  ... 
Llanelly 
Lytham 


.        .  .  • 


March  

Market  Harboro* 


P.»ole 
Slough 


Spalding   

Abbey  lcix  ... 
Armagh   

Carlow.  

Dundalk   

Edge  wort  hstown 
Knniskillen 


. ..  Johnston,  J.  ... 
. .  :  Coutts,  R. 
...  Davenport,  J. 


Watts,  M.  D. 
Balls,  H.  R.  ... 
'  Somerrield,  R. 
Irvine,  J.  W. 


<  ■  •        •  ■  * 


Sloggett,  T.  J.  P. 
Gay,  S.  I).  ... 
Barlow,  J.  ... 


Papworth,  A.  C. 
Burgess,  A.  ... 


Keefe,  D. 

. ..!  C^sisS|  A. . , .  ... 

...  Owen,  W.  R. 
. .    Webb,  G.     . . . 
...  Keogh,  R.  W. 

...  Murray,  J.  ... 

...  Rennie,  J. 


•  •  • 

•  • . 


•  <  ■        •  •  . 


*  •       »  *  . 


.  Treacy,  G. 
.  Mitchell,  J.  ... 


Limerick   Spraggon,  T.  H. 


Arbroath    . . . 

Galashiels  ... 

Kelso  

Selkirk 


•  •  ■  p  •  a 


...  Craddock,  J.  V. 

...  Kinnear,  J.  ... 

...  Mason,  A.  E. 

...  Clarke,  W.  ... 


Pmr.,  Newton  Stewart ;  Morpeth 

Clk.,  Croydon  ;  Ch.  Clk. 

Stg.  Clk.,  Shrewsbury  ;  Insp.  of  Pn., 
Stoke-on-Trent;  Clk.,  Ch.  Clk., 
Stafford  ;  Pmr.,  Huntingdon,  Ban- 
bury, S.  Shields 

Stg.  Clk.,  Bath  ;  Clk. 

S.C.  &  T.,  Wisbech  ;  Clk. 

S.C.  &  T.,  Barnstaple 

M.T.  Co.,  Clk.,  N.  Shields;  Ch. 
Clk.  ;  Pmr.,  Aberdare 

Tel.,  Pembroke  Dock,  Cardiff;  Clk. 

S.C.  &  T.,  Exeter  ;  Pmr.,  Northwich 

Tel.,  South  port ;  S.C.  &  T.,  Roch- 
dale ;  Clk.,  Asst.  Super.,  Oldham  ; 
Pmr.,  Thirsk 

S.C.  &  T.,  Cambridge ;  Sur.  Sta.  Clk. 

Admiralty  Tel. ;  S.C.  &  T.,  Devon- 
port  ;  Pmr.,  Milford  Haven  ; 
Launceston 

Mag.  Tel.  Co.,  S.C.  &  T.,  Queens- 
town  ;  Pmr.,  Castlerea 

E.T.  Co.,  Tel.,  Bath  ;  Tel.,  Bristol ; 
Clk.,  Asst.  Supt.,  Pmr.,  Frome 

S.C.  &  T.,  Tonbridge  ;  Clk.,  Ch.  Ok. 

S.C.  &  T.,  Bantry  ;  Birr 

Tel.,  Cork;  Clk.,  Asst.  Supt.,  Ch. 
Clk.,  Limerick 

Pmr.,  Bagenalstown;  Curragh  Camp  ; 
Enniskillcn 

Sr.,  L.P.S.;  Cntrmn.;  Pmr.,  Letter- 
ken  ny  ;  Leek ;  Poole 

S.C.  &  T.,  Castlebar 

S.C.  &  T.,  Monaghan  ;  Pmr.;  Pmr., 
Carlow 

U.K.T.  Co.,  Tel.,  Neweastle-on- 
Tyne;  Clk.;  Asst.  Super. ;  Pmr., 
Pontypridd,  Dcvonport 

Sr.,  Worcester  ;  Clk.,  Asst.  Super., 
Ch.  Clk.,  Hereford 

Tel.,  Edinburgh  ;  Pmr.,  Kelso 

Tel.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  Clk. 

Tel.,  Carlisle ;  Clk. 
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HIGHER  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIOtlS. 

Speciml  Tuition  for  the  Above,  Privately,  la  Class,  ana 

by  Correspondence,  at 

24,  OHANCERY  LANE,  W.G., 

BT 

MeSSrS.  J.  GIBSON  (First  Class  Camb.) 

AND 

C.    LOLY  (First  Class  Lond.  U.) 
Assisted  by  s  Large  Staff  of  University  Gradastes  and  others. 


Resident  Pupils  are  received  at  Upper  Norwood. 


Recent  Successes  Include  :— India  Civil  Service — T.  C  Hodson,  27th 
(First  Trial);  C.  F.  Payne,  45th  (First  Trial);  O.  D.  Skelton  (First  Trial). 
Home  Civil  Service,  Class  I. — K.  Court  (First  Trial).  India  /Wet— A.  F.  R. 
Begbie,  FIRST  j  H.  C.  Daniel,  8th  (First  Trial) ;  J.  B.  Jenkins,  9th.  India  Woods 
and  Forests — D.  Barry,  Proxime-Accessit.  Student  interpreters  (China,  Japan, 
and  Siajn) — W.  P.  Thomas,  FIRST  (First  Trial);  G.  Pearson,  FIFTH  (First 
Trial) ;  December,  1900,  A.  G.  Major,  SECOND  ;  W.  B.  Fletcher,  7th  ;  H.  Home, 
SEVENTH  ;  also  9th,  nth,  15th,  16th,  19th.  and  23rd  places  in  April,  1899, 
Examination  (1.*.,  6  oat  of  7  pupils  sent  ap  in  First  Half  of  the  List),  including 
FIRST  Place  in  Latin,  SECOND  in  Latin,  FIRST  in  Arithmetic,  SECOND 
in  German,  SECOND  in  Geography;  Turkey  and  the  Levant— E.  G.  Lomas, 
FIRST  (First  Trial);  A.  B.  Geary,  SECOND  (First  Trial);  G.  Toulmin, 
THIRD  (First  Trial) ;  E.  M.  Toulmin,  FIFTH  (First  Trial) ;  FIRST  in  Latin, 
FIRST  in  Greek,  FIRST  in  English  Composition;  also  FIRST  Place  in  Navy 
Medical  Examination.  West  Mies  Consular  Service— H.  A.  Ramsden  (First 
Trial).  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature— S.  Geary  (First  Trial).  Legacy  Duty— 
E.  T.  Dixon,  FIRST  (First  Trial);  E.  T.  Hopkins,  SECOND  (First  Trial); 
B.  Isherwood,  THIRD ;  E.  M.  Miller,  FIFTH  (First  Trial);  G.  D.  Crowther, 
SIXTH  (First  Trial) ;  H.  P.  C.  Skingsley,  7th  (First  Trial) ;  C.  O.  Vernede,  7th 
(First  Trial) ;  C.  H.  C.  Watson,  14th  (First  Trial) ;  J.  B.  Birch,  5th  (First  Trial) ; 
C  W.  Tytberidge,  14th  (First  Trial).  Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes — J.  E.  Long, 
9th  place;  T.  Hayes|  13th  place  (First  Trial);  W.  Coman  (Correspondence 
Pupil) ;  R.  E.  Brierley  (First  Trial).  Admiralty  (Supply  and  Accountancy)— 
J.  T.  Hewetson,  9th.  Student  Interpreters  (Turkey  and  Levant),  October, 
1901 — E.  G.  Lomas,  FIRST  (First  Trial);  A.  B.  Geary,  SECOND  (First 
Trial).  Also  4th  and  6th  Places  in  the  same  examination.  Second  Division.— 
A.  W.  Gaze  (First  Trial) ;  W.  Nops  (First  Trial). 


V  Tk€  "Stat*  Correspondent"  (%d.  Monthly)  gives  up-to-date 
particulars  of  all  Appointments.  ONE  GUINEA  Prize  offered  in 
tach  Number, 

In  January  and  July  of  each  year  a  Special  Priu  of  FIVE 
G  UINEAS  is  offered  for  competition. 
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Has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
FOUNDED  1877. 


The  Civil  Service 
Mutual  Furnishing  Association  U 

MANAGED  BY  CIVIL  SERVANTS  FOR  CIVIL  SERVANTS. 
75,  CHARTERHOUSE  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 

Reduced  Rates  of  Interest  from  Jtrtp  1st,  1902. 

OOODS  may  ha  SELECTED  from  many  WELL-KNOWN  FIRMS, 
Town  and  Country,  connected  with  the  Association,  at  their  CA 
PRICES,  and  paid  for  by  EASY  INSTALMENTS. 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  PIANOS,  CLOCKS,  BICYCLE: 


Handsome  4  ft.  6 


in  Walnut,   -  • 
Mahogany,  or  Oa 

Bevelled  Plat 
and  Polished 

REGISTERED  DESJC 
2841  B. 


SPECIAL  CASH  PR 

£5  12a 

OK 

^  TWELVE  MONT 
PAYMENTS 

f  tlOs.  - 


Before  %oing  ei 
•where,  ask 

The  Secretary,  H.  A.  PASCOE.  15.  Charterhouse  Stri 

for  an  order  to  view. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  U8T8,  Muu,  ON  A1 

W.  P.  GmrriTH  &  Sons  Limited,  General  Printers  and  Stationers.  Old  Bn 
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CONTENTS. 

Wireless  Telegraphy,    {Illustrated.)   By  J.  E.  Taylor 

Red  Tape  in  the  Household.   By  A.  R.  Freeling   

From  West  Kensington  to  Bristol.    {Illustrated.}   By  Edward 
Bennett   

A  Post  Office  Type  or  Two,  and  a  Trip  to  1953.   By  J. 
Scott  Stokes   

My  Street :  and  Other  Vagaries.   By  D  

The  Post  Office  Militant.    By  H.  H.  Meats   

Humours  of  the  Law.  By  D.  Aikenhead  Stroud,  LL.B.  (Lond.) 

An  Excursion  from  Brindisi  to  Naples.    {Illustrated.)  By 

R.  W.  H.  ...  

Our  Library  Table  


After  Office  Hours. 


By  E.  B  

St.  Martin's  Letter-Bag— 

PACE 


The,  Assistant  Editorship 

New  Postal  Orders   
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Wireless  Telegraphy. 

O  scientific  discovery  or  development  has  ever  awakened 
so  widespread  an  interest,  nor  occasioned  so  keen  a 
rivalry  among  men  and  nations,  as  have  the  methods 
of  wireless  telegraphy  initiated  by  Marconi.  Though  it 
is  now  a  matter  of  seven  years,  since,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Post 
Office,  the  young  experimenter  first  made  his  debtit,  popular  interest 
appears  to  have  lost  little  of  its  relish ;  and  rivalry  still  less  of  its 
keenness.  This  state  of  affairs  is  doubtless  the  result  of  several  causes. 
Apart  from  the  mere  novelty  of  the  thing,  the  ability  to  communicate 
through  miles  of  space  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  by  an  agency  which 
does  not  appeal  directly  to  any  of  the  natural  senses ;  which  can  neither 
be  felt,  seen,  nor  heard  ;  the  strange  weirdness  of  one  instrument  calling 
to  another  without  visible  connection,  cannot  fail  to  excite  wonderment. 
It  places  at  the  disposal  of  man  a  new  tool  of  which  the  capabilities 
are  yet  to  be  gauged.  There  is  also,  doubtless,  a  fringe  of  romance 
associated  with  the  sudden  spring  into  distinction  of  one  so  young  as 
Marconi  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  popular  fancy,  and  which  the 
avidity  of  the  public  press  has  done  much  to  accentuate.  Speaking 
from  the  strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  however,  whilst  admitting  a 
full  share  of  merit  to  those  distinguished  scientists  who  have  really 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  system,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Marconi 
has  shown  praiseworthy  energy,  skill,  and  |)erseverance  in  his  successful 
pioneering  work  in  the  face  of  much  adverse  criticism  ;  not  in  the 
realms  of  new  discover)',  but  rather  in  refining,  enlarging,  and  pushing 
to  a  useful  practical  issue  some  of  the  natural  phenomena,  or  effects 
unearthed  in  the  general  progress  of  scientific  research. 

"  Wireless  Telegraphy"  as  a  popular  expression  (and  a  misnomer), 
may  be  said  to  have  sprung  into  existence  coincidently  with  the  advent 
of  Marconi,  and,  by  common  usage,  the  two  names  have  become  so 
firmly  associated  with  one  another,  that  they  will  doubtless  remain 
synonymous  so  long  as  wireless  telegraphy  shall  last.     But  wireless 
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telegraphy,  so-called,  was  known  and  practised  in  the  British  Post  Office 
many  years  before  Marconi  introduced  the  present  methods,  though 
on  an  entirely  different  and  less  pretentious  plan.  We  may,  indeed, 
go  back  to  the  very  early  days  of  the  electric  telegraph  for  the  first 
attempts  to  establish  communication  between  two  stations  without  the 
use  of  a  connecting  wire ;  attempts  based  on  the  idea  that  land 
or  water,  when  it  is  made  to  form  part  of  an  electric  circuit,  permits 
of  a  lateral  and  downward  spreading  of  the  electric  current  through 
its  substance,  as  it  conveys  this  current  from  one  earth  connection  to 
the  other.    Under  these  circumstances  two  separate  and  distinct 


Spreading  of  Electric  Cxirrent  through  Ground  or  Water.    (Fig.  i.) 

circuits  may  be  made  to  affect  one  another  instantaneously  over 
appreciable  distances,  making  use  of  the  earth  as  a  conductor  of 
electrical  effects.  This  spreading  of  the  electric  currents  and  the 
consequent  production  of  feeble  currents  in  a  separate  circuit,  where 
both  circuits  are  completed  through  the  earth  may  be  depicted  by 
"  lines  of  flow  "  of  the  electric  current  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketch. 

The  "  lines  of  flow  "  here  shown,  are  merely  an  arbitrary  conception 
intended  to  depict  the  direction,  strength,  and  spread  of  the  electric 
current  at  any  point  in  the  water,  just  as  we  might  represent  the 
direction,  strength,  and  spread  of  currents  of  water  in  a  stream.  The 
natural  laws  governing  the  flow  of  the  electric  current  and  those  governing 
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the  flow  of  water  are  not  the  same,  however,  so  that  the  distribution  of 
the  lines  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in  both  cases.  Too  often  this  is 
assumed  to  be  the  case,  giving  rise  to  the  erroneous  notion  that  the 
earth  acts  not  as  a  conductor  for  electric  currents,  but  as  a  large 
condenser  or  reservoir,  which  is  charged  at  one  connection  and  gives 
up  its  charge  at  another.  Those  who  take  this  view  speedily  find 
themselves  involved  in  a  web  of  confusion  when  they  come  to  consider 
the  rationale  of  electrical  oscillations  in  Hertzian  wireless  telegraphy. 
A  length  of  conducting  wire  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
flow  will  take  up  and  transmit  some  of  the  electric  current.  If  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  it  will  pick  up  no  current.  Water  being  in 
general  much  more  conducting  than  soil  or  rocky  ground,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  lines  of  flow  being  determined  by  the  relative 
conductivity  of  the  different  parts  of  the  medium  through  which  the 
current  flows,  a  slight  amount  of  consideration  will  always  show  how 
two  earthed  circuits  should  be  placed  relatively  to  one  another  in  order 
that  the  greatest  use  may  be  made  of  this  "  picking  up  "  or  "  tapping  " 
effect  in  the  early  form  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

On  this  plan  the  early  attempts  were  made  by  Morse  in  America, 
by  Lindsay,  of  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  and  by  various  experimenters  in 
India.  Generally  a  sensitive  galvanometer  was  used  as  the  instrument 
for  detecting  the  small  currents  picked  up  by  the  receiving  wire,  but 
after  the  invention  of  the  telephone  by  Elisha  Gray,  it  quickly  replaced 
the  galvanometer,  being  more  suitable  both  in  sensitiveness  and 
facility  with  which  it  enabled  the  signals  of  the  Morse  code  to  be 
interpreted,  if  signalled  by  means  of  a  series  of  rapidly  interrupted 
currents  instead  of  continuous  currents  of  long  and  short  duration. 

So  sensitive,  indeed,  did  the  telephone  prove  to  rapidly  interrupted 
currents  that  the  disturbing  sounds  produced  thereby,  in  ordinary 
telephone  circuits,  were  apt  to  become  obtrusively  prominent  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  It  was  observed,  too,  that  the  circuit  con- 
taining the  telephone  might  very  often  be  neither  earthed  nor  in 
anyway  connected  to  the  circuit  setting  up  the  disturbances.  In 
these  cases  the  effect  produced  cannot,  of  course,  be  due  to  the 
tapping  off  of  part  of  a  spreading  current.  The  transmission  of 
energy  takes  another  and  distinct  course.  It  is  transmitted  through 
the  air  or  non-conducting  medium  in  which  the  circuits  are  situated, 
in  virtue  of  the  establishment  and  spreading  of  a  "  magnetic  field 
of  force"  about  a  circuit  which  carries  an  electric  current  and  is 
called  electro-magnetic  induction.  This,  at  least,  is  the  orthodox 
explanation,  though,  indeed,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
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the  spreading  of  the  field  of  force  is  the  cause,  not  only  of  the 
induced  or  secondary  currents,  but  of  the  original  currents,  the 
wires  in  each  case  serving  merely  to  localise  the  seat  and  direction 
of  the  electro-magnetic  forces  in  the  medium.  Moreover,  it  is 
important  that  this  view  be  recognised  if  a  clear  conception  is  to 
be  formed  of  the  theory  of  electric  waves  involved  in  the  Hertzian 
system  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  following  sketch  shows  how  the  magnetic  field  of  force  is 
distributed  in  a   non-conducting   medium,   such   as   air,   in  the 


DUlril-ulion  of  Magnetic  Kid  J  aU.u!  a  Circular  Current.    (Kig.  2.) 


neighbourhood  of  a  ring  or  circular  circuit  conveying  a  current.  A 
precisely  similar  arbitrary  method  of  depicting  the  disposition  of 
magnetic  force  as  regards  direction,  strength,  and  spread,  is  used  as 
in  the  previous  figure,  but  the  lines  are  now  called  "  lines  of  force," 
and  the  whole  combination  of  closed  curves  is  a  magnetic  field. 
The  ring  or  circuit  itself  is  shown  in  section,  the  plane  of  the 
circuit  being  perpendicular  to  the  paper. 

The  general  contour  and  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  in  a 
magnetic  field  can  be  readily  observed  by  means  of  the  effect 
produced  on  small  particles  of  iron,  such  as  iron  filings,  scattered 
over  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  in  a  strong  field.    This  is  exemplified 
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in  the  well  known  illustration  of  the  lines  of  force  about  a  steel 
magnet  shown  in  this  way.  The  effect  is  produced  by  the  tendency 
of  all  magnetic  particles  to  set  themselves  with  their  length  in  the 
direction  of  the  force,  any  other  position  being  unstable. 

When  a  magnetic  field  is  set  up  about  a  circuit  due  to  the  flow 
of  a  current  along  the  circuit,  any  other  circuits  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  may  be  sufficiently  near  to  be  enmeshed  in  the  field  are 
affected,  transient  electric  currents  being  produced  therein.  Unlike 
the  currents  set  up  by  the  spreading  of  an  electric  current  through 
the  earth  it  is  essential  for  electro-magnetic  induction  that  the  lines 
of  force  should  not  be  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  second 
circuit.    To  get  the  strongest  induction  of  currents  the  plane  of 


Method  of  Exploring  Magnetic  Field  using  Telephone.    (Fig.  3.) 

the  second  circuit  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  lines,  that  is, 
the  lines  should  thread  through  the  circuit.  In  general,  this  will 
be  the  case  when  both  circuits  are  parallel  to  one  another,  hence 
the  method  of  wireless  telegraphy,  utilising  electro-magnetic  induction 
of  currents,  to  be  presently  referred  to,  has  sometimes  been  termed 
the  "  Parallel  Wire  System."  Another  important  difference  between 
induced  currents  and  the  currents  set  up  by  spreading  through  the 
earth  is,  that  whilst  the  former  are  merely  transient,  occurring  only 
whilst  the  magnetic  field  is  in  motion  during  the  processes  of 
establishment  and  decay,  and  not  when  the  current  in  the  original 
or  primary  circuit  is  steady  and  continuous,  the  latter  persist  whilst  the 
original  currents  persist.  Currents  due  to  induction  occur  on  "  making  " 
and  "  breaking  *'  the  primary  current,  whilst  currents  due  to  spreading 
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or  "conduction"  are  maintained  continuously  by  the  primary  currents. 
Circuits  are  frequently  affected  by  a  combination  of  the  two  causes. 
The  effects  of  pure  electro-magnetic  induction  can  be  very  prettily 
observed,  and  the  extent  and  spread  of  the  magnetic  field  tested,  by 
using  a  small  reel  of  covered  wire,  the  ends  of  which  are  connected 
to  a  telephone  and  which  is  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  larger 
reel  or  coil,  or  an  electromagnet,  excited  by  currents  made  rapidly 
intermittent.  In  this  way,  by  the  use  of  primary  currents  even  of 
quite  small  strength,  surprising  sensitiveness  is  attained,  the  pulsations 


Mr.  Gavey  signalling  with  cxperhmntal  apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy.  Electro- 
magnetic system.    (Kig.  4.) 

of  current  affecting  the  exploring  coil  and  telephone  receiver  at  a 
distance  of  many  feet.  The  diagram  on  page  237  will  show  how  the 
experiment  may  be  arranged. 

The  writer  well  recollects  the  surprise,  not  to  say  sensation, 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  this  simple  device  in  receiving  and 
transcribing  a  telegraphic  message  transmitted  through  a  stone  wall 
from  one  room  to  another  during  an  address  on  wireless  telegraphy 
given  by  him  in  1892  or  1893.  During  this  address  also,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  use  of  the  metal  filings  "coherer," 
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and  electric  waves  as  a  possible  means  of  wireless  telegraphy  was 
demonstrated. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  telephone  in  responding 
to  effects  of  induction,  the  method  of  wireless  telegraphy  known  as 
the  "Post  Office  Parallel  Wire  System,"  was  developed  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Preece,  this  subject  having  been 
one  of  his  especial  studies  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  as 
also  it  has  been  of  the  present  Engineer-in -Chief,  Mr.  John  Gavey,  who 
will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  photographic  reproduction  in  the 


Map  of  locality  where  the  early  Post  Office  Experiments  were  carried  out.    (Fig.  5.) 

act  of  operating  the  apparatus  used  during  one  of  the  many  series  of 
experiments  which  he  has  conducted. 

In  this  system,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  effects  due 
both  to  induction  and  conduction.  Both  circuits  are  connected  to 
earth,  and  are  approximately  parallel  to  one  another,  this  disposition 
lending  itself  equally  to  transmission  due  to  either  cause. 

The  early  hunting  ground  of  practical  experiments  in  this,  and  the 
newer  method,  is  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  near  Cardiff,  and  the 
arrangement  of  circuits  adopted  for  communicating  between  the 
Island  of  Flatholm  and  Lavernock  Point,  a  distance  of  33  miles,  will 
be  gathered  from  the  accompanying  map. 
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For  transmitting,  pulsations  of  current  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to 
400  j)er  second  are  used,  this  rate  of  making  and  breaking  being 
attained  by  the  use  of  a  small  drum  with  a  number  of  metallic 
segments,  rotated  rapidly  by  a  small  electric  motor.  Fixed  metallic 
or  carbon  brushes  supply  and  take  away  the  current.  To  augment 
the  effect  and  eliminate  the  destructive  "  arcing "  at  the  brushes,  a 
small  condenser  is  connected  between  them.  A  Morse  key  serves 
to  transmit  the  pulsations  of  current  produced  in  the  shape  of 
short  and  long  series  of  pulsations,  and  the  signals  are  read  in  Morse 
code  by  the  short  and  long  buzzing  sounds  produced  in  the  telephone 
connected  to  the  receiving  circuit.  The  circuits  or  base  lines  should 
preferably  be  of  heavy  copper  wire,  carried  on  short  telegraph  poles, 
and  the  telephones  used  should  be  wound  to  suit  the  length  of  wire 
forming  the  circuits. 

In  view  of  the  advantage  arising  from  connecting  both  circuits 
to  earth  at  the  ends,  much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
transmission  results  purely  from  conduction  or  current  spreading, 
rather  than  from  electro-magnetic  induction,  and  though  this  point 
has  been  extensively  investigated  experimentally,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  definite  practical  proof.  For  short  ranges  of 
say  a  quarter  or  half-a-mile  it  is  possible  to  use  vertical  rectangular 
loops  of  wire,  without  earth  connections,  giving  satisfactory  results, 
with  no  excessive  expenditure  of  power.  Pure  electro-magnetic 
induction,  however,  in  such  arrangements,  will  diminish  in  intensity 
with  something  more  than  the  cube  of  the  distance,  on  account  of 
the  perturbing  effect  of  the  earth,  so  that  for  larger  ranges  the  signals 
would  become  excessively  attenuated,  and,  therefore,  impracticable. 
At  the  same  time  one  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
practical  installations  the  effect  is  confined  to  current  spreading, 
for  if  a  current  spreads  it  means  that  the  magnetic  field  associated 
with  that  current  also  spreads,  so  that  wherever  there  is  current,  there 
is  also  a  magnetic  field  with  consequent  induction  during  the  variable 
stage  of  that  current. 

A  question  of  some  interest,  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view, 
which  has  also  been  the  subject  of  a  certain  amount  of  experimental 
investigation  in  connection  with  this  system,  is  that  of  determining 
the  depth  of  the  "  resultant  "  earth  return  current.  When  a  current 
spreads  through  the  earth  part  of  it  will  penetrate  to  very  considerable 
depths,  so  that  there  will  be  a  resultant  or  mean  depth  of  penetration. 
In  general,  this  mean  depth  below  the  surface  will  be  equal  to,  but 
never  mure  than  the  height  of  the  circuit  above  the  conducting 
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surface  of  the  earth  or  sea.  If  the  earth  were  perfectly  conducting, 
the  circuit  will  be  perfectly  "  imaged "  in  the  earth,  to  use  a 
mathematical  conception  of  Lord  Kelvin's,  and  it  will  act  as  though 
the  resultant  depth  below  were  exactly  equal  to  the  height  above  the 
conducting  surface.  Any  want  of  conductivity  will  tend  to  lessen  the 
apparent  depth  of  the  resultant  earth  return. 

The  parallel  wire  system  has  for  some  years  past  been  used  for 
exchanging  actual  telephonic  speech  across  a  channel  three  miles 
wide  between  the  Skerries  rocks  and  the  coast  of  Anglesey,  this  being 
the  first  and  only  practical  installation  of  wireless  telephony.  It  is 
also  in  use  for  telegraphic  communication  between  Rathlin  Island 
and  the  town  of  Ballycastle  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  with  a 
range  of  about  eight  miles,  and  here  also  telephonic  speech  has  been 
experimentally  exchanged,  though  with  diminished  effect  on  account 
of  the  greater  distance. 

The  limit  of  telegraphic  communication  by  this  means  may 
generally  be  put  down  at  about  ten  miles,  though  under  specially 
favourable  conditions  no  doubt  greater  distances  could  be  bridged 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  increase  of  the  length  of  base  lines 
brings  in  other  troubles  in  the  shape  of  peculiar  perturbing  earth- 
currents,  which  may  often,  and  especially  during  the  summer  period, 
produce  so  much  noise  in  the  receiving  telephone  as  to  drown  the 
actual  signals  and  render  communication  impossible  or  extremely 
difficult. 

These  so-called  earth  currents  are  natural  electrical  effects  which 
always  manifest  themselves  on  long  telegraph  lines  and  cables,  and 
txrcasionally  with  considerable  vigour.  Their  origin  appears  to  be 
traceable  to  special  solar  radiations  of  the  kind  that  in  all  probability 
produce  the  Aurora  Borealis  and  the  Southern  Lights.  The  radiation 
concerned  (cathodic  radiation)  probably  gives  rise  to  earth  currents 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
are  rendered  conducting  by  the  direct  action  of  the  rays  concerned, 
and  in  which  electric  currents  are  caused  to  circulate.  These  currents 
are  of  a  sufficiently  variable  nature  to  set  up  the  disturbances  referred 
to.  In  addition  to  disturbances  due  to  this  cause,  there  are  others 
which  are  most  probably  set  up  by  meteoric  bodies  passing  through 
the  atmosphere.  The  latter  can  frequently  be  heard,  at  night 
especially,  on  any  earthed  telegraph  line  in  which  a  telephone  receiver 
is  connected,  if  the  line  is  sufficiently  free  from  artificially  produced 
disturbances  caused  by  neighbouring  electric  circuits  of  any  kind.  The 
sound  produced  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  drop  in  pitch 
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of  the  note.  It  commences  with  a  shrill  whistle  and  quickly  runs 
down  the  scale  until  it  is  inaudible,  resembling  the  scream  of  a  distant 
rocket.  It  has  also  been  variously  compared  with  the  chirping  of  a 
bird,  and  the  fizzling  of  molten  lead  dropped  into  water.  The 
explanation  of  the  effect  appears  to  lie  in  the  electrical  discharges 
set  up  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  passage  of  a  meteoric  body. 
At  first,  while  the  velocity  is  high,  the  discharges  follow  one  another 
with  great  rapidity,  becoming  less  rapidly  intermittent  as  the  velocity 
of  the  body  is  diminished  by  atmospheric  friction,  and,  perhaps,  as 
the  air  becomes  denser  in  the  downward  path  of  the  body. 

In  addition  to  the  two  principal  older  methods  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy which  have  been  described,  and  which  depend  either  on  the 
spreading  of  currents,  or  on  the  spreading  of  the  magnetic  field, 
there  is  yet  another  old  method  depending  on  the  spread  or  expansion 
of  the  electric  or  electrostatic  field.  An  electrostatic  field,  depicted  by 
electric  lines  of  force,  or  "  lines  of  strain,"  exists  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  every  electrified  body,  or  rather,  a  body  is  said  to  be  electrified 
when  such  an  electric  field  is  localised  about  it.  It  is  this  field  which, 
when  made  sufficiently  intense,  gives  rise  to  the  electric  spark.  The 
lines  of  strain  are  then  said  to  "  collapse,"  or  suddenly  deliver  up  their 
energy  in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  spark  of  which  a  flash  of  lightning 
is  a  magnified  example.  The  electric  field  also  exists  conjointly  with 
the  magnetic  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  circuit  around  which  an 
electric  current  is  flowing.  In  the  case  of  a  stationary  insulated 
electrified  body,  however,  it  exists  alone. 

The  electric  field  in  either  of  the  above  cases,  by  acting 
"  inductively "  on  neighbouring  conductors  is  capable  of  producing 
effects  which  are  usually  noticed  by  the  transient  electric  currents 
set  up  therein  whilst  the  field  is  expanding  or  contracting.  Although 
no  practical  use  has  been  made  of  the  method,  it  has  been  seriously 
proposed  by  Edison,  in  1885,  for  telegraphic  communication,  by 
Professor  Dolbear,  in  1881,  for  telephonic  communication,  and  by 
numerous  other  investigators.  Like  the  spreading  or  expansion  of  the 
magnetic  field,  however,  the  effects  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the 
electric  field  become  extremely  feeble  at  considerable  distances, 
and  the  arrangement  is,  therefore,  unsuited  for  long  range  com- 
munications. 

The  newer  Hertzian  Wave  methods  introduced  by  Marconi, 
depend,  not  on  the  expansion  or  spread  of  current,  magnetic  field,  or 
electric  field,  but  on  a  true  wave  propagation  effect — a  travelling  or 
bodily  propagation  of  energy  in  the  shape  of  a  travelling  electro- 
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magnetic  field.  The  terms  "wave  propagation,"  "electro-magnetic 
waves,"  and  "  electric  waves,"  have  frequently,  but  wrongly,  been 
applied  to  the  older  systems.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  electric 
wave  proper,  and  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  effects  of  induction 
so  far  as  wireless  telegraphy  is  concerned,  at  any  rate.  The  points 
now  to  be  considered  are  ;  What  are  electric  waves,  and  how  are  they 
set  up  and  utilised  ? 

Electric  waves  were  first  defined  by  the  late  Professor  Clerk- 
Maxwell  in  his  historic  Royal  Society  paper  on  "  A  Dynamic  Theory 
of  the  Electric  Field,"  a.d.  1865.  In  this  paper  Maxwell  showed,  by 
mathematical  analysis,  that  the  laws  governing  electric  and  magnetic 
forces  are  precisely  similar  to  those  governing  mechanical  forces  and 
motions ;  that  mass,  inertia,  elasticity,  all  have  their  electrical 
analogues.  The  chain  of  reasoning  led  him  to  predict  the  formation 
of  electric  waves  travelling  with  the  velocity  of  light  through  the 
ether,  given  conditions  of  the  electric  field  which  corresponded  to  the 
dynamical  conditions  producing  wave  propagation  in  material  media, 
such  as  air  or  water  ;  and  laid  the  basis  of  his  remarkable  electro- 
magnetic  theory  of  light ;  light  propagation  being,  in  fact,  an  actual 
electric  wave  propagation,  with  an  excessively  small  wave-length  and  a 
correspondingly  high  rate  of  vibration,  or  undulation.  It  was  reserved, 
however,  for  Professor  Hertz,  of  Carlsruhe,  to  prove  experimen tally, 
the  existence  of  electric  waves,  and  to  show  how  they  might  be  set  up 
and  how  detected.  This  he  did  in  1886  and  1887  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  experiments,  which  established  the  existence  of  electric 
waves  of  much  lower  vibration  rate  than  light  or  heat,  and  fully 
corroborated  Maxwell's  views.  He  showed  that  the  waves  produced 
exhibited  polarisation,  were  capable  of  refraction,  reflection,  con- 
centration, &c,  just  as  are  rays  of  light,  but  that,  in  virtue  of  their 
greater  wave-length,  they  did  not  affect  the  human  eye,  were  not 
intercepted  by  many  substances  which  are  opaque  to  light,  and  were 
ca;>able  of  producing  resonance  and  interference  effects. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  an  article  for  this  magazine  to 
describe  in  detail  the  methods  adopted  by  Hertz  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusions  mentioned.  His  experiments  were  original  in  conception, 
carefully  planned,  effectively  executed,  and  brilliantly  convincing. 

In  order  to  produce  sound  waves  in  air,  it  is  necessary  to  beat  the 
air  with  sufficient  rapidity.  That  is,  it  is  necessary  to  set  a  body  in 
sufficiently  rapid  vibration.  A  slowly  oscillating  body  produces  no 
appreciable  sound,  not  merely  because  the  pitch  is  too  low  to  affect 
the  ear,  but  also  because  it  sets  up  practically  no  radiation  of  sound 
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waves,  the  distance  from  the  body  at  which  true  waves  are  formed 
being  so  great  that  there  is  practically  no  motion  of  the  air  at  that 
distance  to  give  rise  to  a  wave  propagation. 

To  produce  electric  waves  in  the  ether,  it  is  necessary  that  an 
electric  field  be  set  in  vibration  at  an  excessively  rapid  rate,  much 
greater  than  that  necessary  for  the  production  of  sound  waves.  This 
results  from  the  wave-length  in  ether  being  tremendously  greater  than 
that  in  air  for  the  same  frequency  of  vibration,  the  distance  at  which 
the  true  wave  is  formed  being  always  a  definite  fraction  of  a  wave- 
length (about  one  quarter). 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  wave-length 
is  determined  by  the  rate  of  vibration  and  the  velocity  of  propagation. 
If  the  number  of  vibrations  executed  in  one  second  or  fraction  of  a 
second  is  known,  and  the  distance  to  which  the  effect  is  propagated 
during  that  time  is  also  known,  then  the  wave-length  must  be 
that  distance  divided  by  the  number  of  waves  generated  during 
that  time,  that  is,  the  velocity  divided  by  the  frequency  or  rate  of 
vibration. 

The  velocity  of  wave  propagation  in  air  (sound  waves)  is  about 
1,100  feet  per  second,  whilst  the  velocity  of  wave  propagation  in  that 
medium  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  ether  is  about  iS6,ooo  miles  per 
second.    Now  velocity  of  propagation  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  medium  which  transmits  the  waves.    Neither  air  nor  any  other 
material  medium  could  possibly  transmit  waves  at  the  tremendous 
rate  at  which  light  and  electric  waves  are  propagated.    Hence  the 
assumption  of  an  all-pervading,  imponderable  ether,  the  existence  of 
which  cannot  for  one  moment  be  doubted  by  the  real  student  of 
electrical  theory,  more  especially  in  view  of  recent  developments. 
Venturing  for  a  moment  into  the  region  of  speculation,  it  may 
eventually   prove   necessary   to   assume   yet   another   medium — a 
gravitative  medium— for  it  has  been  proved  that  the  velocity  of 
gravitative  force,  if  not  infinite,  certainly  transcends  even  the  speed  of 
light  quite  as  much  as  the  speed  of  light  transcends  the  speed  of 
sound.    Such  a  medium  might  bear  a  similar  relation  to  the  ether 
that  the  ether  bears  to  matter. 

An  electric  wave,  then,  is  an  undulatory  motion  propagated 
through  and  by  means  of  the  ether,  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  propagation  of  sound  waves  in  air.  The  propagation  of  a 
wave  means  transmission  of  energy  or  power  to  do  work.  In  the 
case  of  an  electric  wave  this  means  the  transmission  or  bodily 
propagation  (not  merely  expansion)  of  an  electro-magnetic  field  of 
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force.  This  again  leads  us  to  a  convenient  and  useful  physical  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  a  free  electric  wave.  It  consists  of  a  portion 
of  the  vibrating  field  of  force  detached  and  entirely  dissociated  from 
the  original  field  ;  the  process  of  detachment  being  one  which  can  be 
followed  out  by  considerations  of  the  properties  of  electric  and 
magnetic  lines  of  force  in  motion  about  an  electrically  vibrating  circuit 
or  system,  the  details  of  which,  however,  hardly  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  article. 

The  primary  essential  to  the  production  of  electric  waves  is  a 
means  or  method  of  exciting  excessively  rapid  vibrations  or  oscillations 
of  electric  currents.  Such  vibrations  are  produced  when  an 
electrically  charged  conductor  is  caused  to  discharge  itself  very 
suddenly  and  freely  in  the  same  way  that  a  clamped  reed  is  caused  to 
vibrate  if  the  free  end  be  drawn  to  one  side  and  released  suddenly. 
The  sudden  release  of  the  strain  or  tension  causes  the  reed  to 
overshoot  the  central  position  and  execute  a  number  of  oscillations 
before  coming  to  rest.  In  the  same  way  the  sudden  release  of  electric 
strain,  when  a  charged  conductor  sparks  or  flashes  into  another 
conductor,  sets  up  a  series  of  rapid  oscillations  of  electric  current 
through  the  discharge  path.  The  charged  conductor  not  only  wholly 
discharges  itself,  but  becomes  charged  again  in  the  opposite  sense, 
and  after  a  number  of  rebounds  or  oscillations,  equilibrium  is  finally 
established.  All  this  takes  place  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of 
time,  perhaps  less  than  the  millionth  part  of  a  second,  but  it  is  during 
this  series  of  oscillations  that  the  formation  and  propagation  of 
electric  waves  is  effected. 

A  charged  Leyden  jar,  when  allowed  to  discharge  itself  through  a 
short  piece  of  wire  by  connecting  one  end  of  the  wire  to  the  outer 
tinfoil  coating  and  approaching  the  other  end  to  the  knob  until  a  spark 
flashes  across,  oscillates  in  this  manner,  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
single  spark  is  really  a  succession  of  sparks  or  discharges  succeeding 
one  another  at  infinitesimally  short  periods  of  time.  But  in  this  case 
the  oscillations,  though  extremely  rapid,  perhaps  having  a  frequency 
of  some  millions  per  second,  are  not  sufficiently  rapid  in  relation  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  circuit  to  produce  effective  radiation.  It  is  like 
a  clamped  reed  vibrating  too  slowly  to  emit  a  musical  note.  To 
make  it  vibrate  more  quickly  the  spring  must  be  stiffened  by  shorten- 
ing, or  the  weight  or  mass  must  be  diminished  without  lessening  the 
stiffness.  A  similar  result  in  the  case  of  the  Leyden  jar  can  be 
attained  by  widely  separating  the  metallic  coatings  until  they  become 
mere  plates  or  "  capacity  areas  "  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  connecting 
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wire,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  small  spark  gap  should  be  left. 
The  arrangement  will  then  generate  an  effective  series  or  train  of 
waves  which  will  be  radiated  outwards  in  the  form,  roughly,  of 
expanding  concentric  shells,  the  thickness  of  which  depends  on  the 
frequency  of  vibration,  and  determines  the  wave-length.  To  impart  a 
sufficiently  strong  charge  to  break  down  or  disrupt  the  air  in  the 
s|>ark  gap,  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  form  of  apparatus  itself  giving 
high  tension  discharges,  such  as  an  influence  machine  or  large 
induction  coil.  The  induction  coil,  excited  by  suitable  batteries ? 
lends  itself  most  conveniently  to  this  purpose,  and  is  generally  used, 
the  method  of  connecting  up  the  apparatus  being  as  shown  in  the 
sketch. 


Simple  Form  of  Apparatus  for  emitting  Electric  Waves.    (Fiy.  6.) 

Instead  of  using  metallic  plates  on  the  ends  of  a  connecting  wire 
with  a  spark  gap  in  the  middle,  the  metallic  plates  may  be  dispensed 
with  and  simple  straight  wires  of  any  desired  or  convenient  length 
substituted.  The  longer  these  wires  are  made,  the  slower  the 
vibration  rate  or  frequency  and  the  longer  the  waves  generated. 
This  method  of  slowing  the  vibration  rate  intensifies  rather  than 
diminishes  the  radiation,  because  the  relation  between  the  frequency 
and  length  of  radiator  is  not  disturbed.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  if  the  electric  field  associated  with  the  charged  conductors  is 
well  distributed  in  the  surrounding  medium,  then  radiation  will  ensue 
when  disruption  takes  place.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  electric  field 
is  concentrated  as  between  the  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  radiation 
will  be  extremely  feeble  unless,  by  special  means,  the  field  is  caused 
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to  distribute  itself  during  disruption.  Examples  of  concentrated  and 
distributed  electric  fields  are  depicted  in  the  following  figure. 

The  waves  generated  may  be  detected  by  their  power  of  producing 
oscillator}*  or  vibrating  electric  currents,  similar  to,  but  much  weaker 
than,  those  occurring  in  the  radiator,  in  other  conductors  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  may  be  likened  to  an  electrical  "quiver" 
produced  in  these  conductors.  One  way  of  detecting  the  quiver 
arises  from  the  power  of  the  conductors  thus  affected  to  give  off 
small  electric  sparks  to  other  conductors  separated  from  them  by  a 
very  small  air-space.    Thus  a  strip  of  tinfoil  on  glass  with  a  fine 


Concentrated  Electric  Field.  Distributed  Electric  Field.    (Fig.  7.) 


knife-cut  across  the  middle  will  show  these  sparks  in  the  knife  cut, 
this  device  forming  a  detector  of  electrical  waves.  In  sensitiveness, 
however,  this  device  cannot  be  compared  with  the  "  coherer  "  generally 
used  in  wireless  telegraphy.  In  principle  the  action  of  the  coherer 
depends  on  the  high  resistance  offered  by  conductors  touching  one 
another  very  lightly,  to  the  passage  of  currents  of  small  voltage  or 
pressure,  and  the  change  produced  at  the  points  of  contact  by  the 
application  of  higher  pressures  or  voltages  (such  as  those  produced 
by  the  impact  of  electric  waves)  which  determine  a  sudden  transition 
from  the  high  resistance  or  non-conducting  state  to  a  very  low 
resistance  or  good  electrical  connection  for  any  voltage  however 
small.  Metal  filings,  or  small  grains  of  metal  heaped  loosely  together, 
•exhibit  this  property  with  facility.  Mr.  S.  A.  Varley  utilised  the 
«flect  for  lightning  protectors  in  1866,  and  it  was  rediscovered  by 
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others  at  later  dates,  notably  by  Professor  Branly  in  1890  or  1891. 
Professor  (now  Sir  Oliver)  Lodge  investigated  the  phenomenon  very 
fully,  and  gave  to  appliances  of  the  kind  the  name  by  which  they  are 
now  generally  known. 

In  Marconi's  form  of  coherer,  which  can  be  made  extremely 
sensitive  and  reliable,  fine  metallic  grains  of  nickel  and  silver  are 
enclosed  loosely  in  a  very  small  gap  between  silver  plugs  in  a  small 
glass  tube,  hermetically  sealed,  and  exhausted  of  air.  The 
"  coherance  "  produced  is  observed  by  the  ability  of  the  instrument 
to  pass  a  small  electric  current  from  a  single  battery  element 
continuously  until  non  -  conductivity  is  restored  by  shaking  or 
agitation.  The  agitation  is  produced  automatically  by  a  small 
electric  trembler  which  hammers  or  taps  the  under  side  of  the 
coherer,  the  trembler  itself  being  brought  into  operation  through  the 
intermediary  of  a  sensitive  telegraphic  relay  operated  by  the  current 
passing  through  the  coherer.  In  this  way  the  coherer  is  made 
conducting  whilst  electric  waves  are  being  received,  so  that  the 
receiver  operates  in  response  to  the  emitter,  reproducing  the  signals 
as  they  are  sent.  Whilst  the  induction  coil  of  the  emitter  is  kept  in 
operation,  a  rapid  series  of  electric  sparks  play  across  the  small  spark 
gap.  A  short  succession  of  these  sparks  represents  a  dot  in  the 
Morse  Code,  and  a  long  succession  a  dash.  Each  spark  generates  a 
train  of  waves,  and  each  train  affects  the  distant  coherer.  A  Morse 
inking  instrument  records  the  dots  and  dashes  on  a  paper  tape  rolled 
out  of  the  instrument  by  clockwork. 

A  simple  transmitter  and  receiver  of  this  kind  can  be  made  to 
operate  over  a  distance  of  perhaps  50  to  100  feet.  By  the  addition  of 
capacity  areas  or  "  wings "  to  the  ends  of  the  coherer,  which  act  as 
wave  collectors,  this  range  might  be  increased  to  perhaps  300  or  400 
yards  or  even  more,  depending  on  the  magnitude  of  the  devices  used. 
Even  this,  however,  would  be  of  no  practical  use  for  wireless  telegraphy 
purposes.  By  the  use  of  metallic  parabolic  reflectors  to  direct  and 
concentrate  the  waves,  early  experiments  showed  that  up  to  two  miles 
could  be  bridged.  But  Marconi  found  that  a  remarkable  increase  of 
range  could  he  effected  by  raising  one  capacity  area  of  his  emitter  to 
a  considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  replacing 
the  other  by  an  earth-connected  wire,  whilst  adopting  a  similar 
arrangement  for  the  receiver,  in  which  the  coherer  took  the  place 
corresponding  to  the  spark  gap  of  the  transmitter.  This  combination 
of  earth  connection  and  high  conductor,  rendered  wireless  telegraphy 
by  Hertzian  waves,  a  practicable  arrangement.     Instead  of  yards. 
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miles  began  to  be  bridged  until,  with  improvement  after  improvement, 
it  is  now  possible  to  signal  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
distance  having  resolved  itself  mainly  into  a  question  of  power  used  in 
transmission. 

The  raison  d'Hre  of  the  elevated  capacity  (afterwards  replaced  by 
the  vertical  wire)  in  combination  with  the  earth-connection  in 
producing  so  marked  an  increase  of  range,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  various  theories  have  been  put  forward  on  the 
matter.  The  facts  appear  to  be  best  explained  on  the  theory  of 
surface-propagation  of  the  waves.  That  is,  the  earth  acts  as  a 
conductor,  over  which  the  waves  skim  or  glide,  and  which  tends  to 
localise  them  to  its  surface,  thereby  preventing  their  dissipation  into 
space.  Such  an  effect  in  the  case  of  long  wires  attached  to  oscillating 
circuits  was  known  and  experimented  upon  even  before  Hertz's 
memorable  researches.  Hertz's  experiments  were  mainly  concerned 
with  the  optical  aspect  of  electric  waves,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
optical  properties,  free  or  space-propagated  waves,  which,  like  light, 
radiate  in  all  directions  through  space,  are  required.  At  the  same  time 
he  frequently  made  use  of  waves  propagated  along  wires,  as  also  did 
Lodge  before  him.  It  is  well-known  that  a  wire  connection  between 
a  Hertzian  Radiator  and  a  wave  detector,  serves  to  localise  the  waves 
to  the  wire.  By  so  connecting  the  two  appliances,  the  distance  at 
which  the  receiver  will  respond,  may  be  greatly  enhanced,  the  waves 
suffering  less  attenuation  by  this  means  of  propagation  than  by 
radiation  through  space.  Moreover,  they  apparently  follow  the 
contour  of  the  wire  with  but  little  loss  if  any  bends  it  may  contain  be 
not  too  abrupt.  If  the  connecting  wire  be  replaced  by  a  conducting 
strip,  and  the  strip  by  a  conducting  surface,  such  as  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  argue  that  the  waves  will  still  be 
surface-propagated.  This  view,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been 
accepted  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming  in  his  recent  lectures  on  Wireless 
Telegraphy  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  it  also  has  been  by  Dr.  Lee 
de  Forest,  Oliver  Heaviside,  M.  Blondel,  and  others.  Much  careful 
experimental  work  is,  however,  yet  required  to  fully  elucidate  the 
behaviour  of  electric  waves  under  various  circumstances  of  propagation. 
A  recent  Adams  Prize  Essay  on  Electric  Waves,  by  Macdonald, 
involving  intricate  and  complicated  mathematical  analyses  of  the 
highest  order,  sheds  some  light  on  many  abstruse  points,  but 
unfortunately  these  are  not  in  general  of  great  moment  in  practical 
applications. 

With  the  vertical  wire  method  of  transmission,  very  long  waves  are 
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emitted,  in  general  equal  to  about  four  times  the  length  of  the 
vertical  wire.  For  a  wire  1 50  feet  high  this  will  mean  waves  200  yards- 
long.  The  longest  visible  light  waves  are  about  :!™<M,th  of  an  inch. 
It  has  often  been  suggested  that  vertical  metallic  reflectors  should  be 
used  behind  the  transmitting  and  receiving  wires  to  direct  the  waves 
in  one  path  only.  For  several  reasons  this  is  totally  impracticable 
and  mainly  on  account  of  the  great  wave-length.  Even  in  the  longer 
waves  of  light,  diffraction  or  bending  of  the  waves  around  opaque 
bodies  is  easily  perceptible.  The  amount  of  diffraction  increases 
greatly  for  longer  waves,  so  that,  as  actual  experiment  shows,  even 
for  electric  waves  of  only  a  few  feet  length,  the  shadow  thrown  by  a 
copper  sheet  about  a  yard  square  is  only  perceptible  for  two  or  three 
feet  behind  the  sheet.  With  long  range  wireless  telegraphy  waves 
the  bending  will  be  still  more  pronounced,  so  that  reflectors  would 
act  only  to  an  almost  inappreciable  extent,  and  would  not  prevent 
divergence  of  the  waves.  No  means  of  effectively  preventing  or 
limiting  the  [divergence  of  waves  of  so  great  a  length  has  yet  been 
devised. 

Much  has-been  heard  within  the  last  year  or  two  of  syntonising 
wireless  telegraph  stations^  one"another  so  that  communication  might 
be  restricted  to  any  one  pair  out  of  a  number  of  neighbouring  pairs  of 
stations.    This  tuning  may  be  either  mechanical  or  electrical,  but  the 
electrical  tuning  is  generally  referred  to.    To  tune  two  stations  to  one 
another  electrically  it  is'necessary  that  the  vertical  wires  be  adjusted 
to  have  the  same  natural  rate  of  electrical  vibration.    In  general  this 
will  be  the  case  if  both  wires  are  of  the  same  length  and  continuous 
throughout  that  length.    The  greatest  weakness  of  Marconi's  early 
system  lay  in  the  plan  of  inserting  the  coherer  directly  in  the 
vertical  wire,  near  the* earth  connection.   The  coherer  being  normally 
non-conducting,  interrupted  the  continuity  of  the  wire  and  threw  it 
out  of  tune  with  the  transmitter.    This  defect  was  remedied  by  the 
plan  of  using  a  transformer  or  "  jigger ?>  where  the  coherer  was  con- 
nected in  a  secondary  circuit,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  principal 
reason  for  the  great  improvement  arising  from  the  introduction  of  the 
transformer  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  rendered  possible  a  certain 
amount  of  tuning.    Indeed,  the  principal  path  of  progress  in  wireless 
telegraphy  has  been  in  the  direction  of  syntonising,  both  by  the  use 
of  oscillating  systems  of  enhanced  efficiency  and  by  the  use  of 
methods  of  transmitting  giving  longer  trains  of  waves  for  each  dis- 
charge spark.    In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  tuning  which  the  use 
of  a  "transformer  "  in  the  receiver  thus*  affords,  it  has  also  another 
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important  advantage.  It  enables  the  electric  stress  or  strain  on  the 
coherer  to  be  magnified,  and  since  the  coherer  responds  to  electric 
stress  produced  rather  than  to  strength  of  current-oscillations  the 
magnification  of  the  former  means  increased  sensitiveness  of  the 
receiver.  In  general  principle  the  tranformer  consists  of  two  separate 
coils  of  wire  wound  over  one  another  so  that  if  a  current  or  oscilla- 
tions of  current  be  generated  in  one  winding  an  "  electro-motive  force  " 
or  tendency  to  produce  a  current  is  excited  in  the  other  by  electro- 
magnetic induction  between  the  windings.  For  the  rapid  oscillations 
set  up  in  wireless  telegrapy  it  is  essential  that  the  two  circuits,  primary 
and  secondary,  be  so  proportioned  that  they  are  in  tune  with  one 
another.  Then  the  magnification  of  electric  stress  results  from  an 
action  which  is  wholly  analogous  to  the  case  of  two  pendulums 
of  different  weights  or  masses,  but  having  the  same  oscillation 
rate,  acting  upon  one  another.  Here  the  amplitudes  of  swing 
represent  the  electro-motive  forces  in  the  two  circuits.  This  mechanical 
analogy  is  instructive,  and  may  be  arranged  thus  : — Suspend  side  by 
side,  from  a  beam  or  other  convenient  support  by  means  of  light 
flexible  cords  of  the  same  length,  a  heavy  and  a  lighter  metallic  bob. 
Connect  the  two  cords  at  a  short  distance  below  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion by  a  straight  silk  or  cotton  thread.  If  then  the  heavy  bob  be  set 
in  vibration  with  a  small  amplitude  of  swing  it  will  communicate  its 
oscillations  through  the  connecting  thread  to  the  lighter  pendulum 
The  lighter  j>endiilum  will  then  swing  in  unison  but  with  a  lag  behinc 
the  heavy  one,  and  its  amplitude  of  swing  will  quickly  increase  until 
it  becomes  far  greater  than  that  originally  imparted  to  the  heavy  one 
With  a  row  of  such  pendulums  similarly  connected  and  tuned,  wave 
propagation  effects  can  be  well  initiated,  and  reflection  of  the  vibrations 
back  from  the  end  of  the  chain  observed. 

Many  and  various  devices  have  sprung  up  to  replace  the  coherer 
of  metallic  filings  in  the  receiver  with  more  or  less  success,  but  space 
forbids  the  description  of  more  than  one  of  these,  viz. : — the  magnetic 
detector — a  recent  invention  due  to  Marconi— which  is  particularly 
neat  and  effective.  It  is  based  on  the  variations  in  magnetisation  of 
iron  or  steel  when  affected  by  rapid  oscillations  of  current  such  as 
those  set  up  by  Hertzian  waves.  Mr.  Rutherford  showed,  in  1896, 
that  magnetised  steel  wires,  when  affected  by  electric  oscillations 
traversing  a  wire  helix  enclosing  the  steel  wire  or  wires,  suffered  a 
drop  in  the  strength  of  magnetisation.  He  used  a  simple  Hertzian 
radiator  for  emitting  waves,  and  succeeded  in  tracing  the  effect  of 
these  waves  on  the  magnetism  of  a  bundle  of  freshly  magnetised  thin 
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steel  wires  up  to  a  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
form  of  apparatus  used  by  him  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 

A  suspended  magnetic  needle  was  placed,  as  shown  in  the  sketch, 
so  that  the  magnetised  steel  in  the  helix  and  an  independent  bar 
magnet  both  acted  upon  it  by  magnetic  attraction  but  so  that  they 
tended  to  turn  it  in  opposite  directions.  Under  these  circumstances 
if  the  steel  rod  had  its  magnetism  diminished  a  movement  of  the 
magnetic  needle  would  result.  Such  movements  were  observed  when 
the  radiator  was  set  in  operation.  But  the  first  movement  was 
always  the  greatest,  and  after  two  or  three  successively  smaller 
motions  the  arrangement  became  inert  until  the  steel  rod  was  taken 
out  and  re-magnetised.    Very  weak  oscillations  suffice  to  drop  the 
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Rutherford's  Apparatus  to  show  demagnetising  effect  of  Electric  (filiations. 

(Fig.  8.) 

magnetism  a  perceptible  amount,  but  a  point  is  speedily  reached 
where  no  further  drop  can  take  place  unless  the  strength  of  the 
oscillations  be  very  considerably  increased.  In  Marconi's  application 
of  this  principle  to  his  magnetic  detector  the  steel  wires  are  replaced 
by  thin  hard-drawn  iron  wires,  the  magnetisation  of  which  is  slowly 
but  continually  being  varied.  In  the  simpler  type  of  instrument  the 
variation  takes  the  form  of  slow  reversals  of  the  magnetism,  caused 
by  rotating  a  steel  permanent  magnet  of  horseshoe  form  about  a 
longitudinal  axis.  The  bundle  of  iron  wires  is  fixed  so  that  the 
poles  of  the  magnet,  while  clearing  the  ends  of  the  bundle,  com- 
pletely embrace  it.  Upon  this  central  core  of  iron  wires  there  are 
two  separate  windings  of  silk-covered  copper  wire.  One  is  of 
relatively  thick  wire  and  few  turns,  and  has  its  ends  connected  to  the 
vertical  wire  and  to  earth  respectively,  whilst  the  second  winding 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  turns  of  thin  silk-covered  copper  wire 
with  the  ends  connected  to  an  ordinary  telephone  receiver.  Normally 
a  very  faint  scraping  sound  is  heard  in  the  telephone  if  the  magnet 
be  rotating,  but  when  affected  by  electric  waves  from  the  distant 
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station,  distinct  and  clear  thuds  corresi>onding  to  the  separate  sparks 
of  the  emitter  can  be  distinguished.  From  these  thuds  the  signals 
are  read  in  Morse  code.  Unless  the  magnet  be  rotating  nothing  is 
heard.  The  explanation  of  the  effect  depends  on  a  quality  possessed 
by  iron,  and  hard  iron  in  particular,  known  as  "  magnetic  hysteresis," 
in  virtue  of  which  it  offers  a  kind  of  viscous  resistance  to  slow  changes 
of  magnetism.  This  causes  the  magnetism  taken  up  by  the  iron  to 
lag  behind  the  force  impressing  it.  The  "  hysteresis  lag  "  as  it  is 
called,  is  produced  by  a  species  of  internal  friction  in  the  iron,  and 
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Marconi's  Magnetic  Receiver.    (Fig.  9.) 

the  effect  of  electric  oscillations  traversing  the  thick  wire  winding  of 
the  detector  is  to  diminish  the  amount  of  this  lag  suddenly,  giving 
rise  to  sudden  variations  in  the  magnetism,  with  consequent  induced 
currents  in  the  fine  wire  coil  and  telephone.  A  very  good  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  effect  in  the  iron  may  be  formed  by  the  analogy 
of  a  metal  weight  being  slowly  drawn  over  a  level  metal  surface  by  an 
elastic  thread.  The  friction  produces  a  lag  represented  by  the  stretch 
in  the  thread.  If  now  vibration  or  mechanical  shocks  be  imparted 
at  intervals  to  the  metal  surface,  the  stretch  or  lag  will  be  reduced 
at  a  jump  every  time  such  vibration  occurs.  The  mechanical  shocks 
correspond  to  the  electrical  oscillations  in  the  thick  wire  winding,  and 
the  decrease  in  lag  to  the  diminution  of  hysteresis.    When  powerful 
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oscillations  are  produced  in  the  winding  of  the  detector  the  telephone 
receiver  gives  out  a  surprisingly  loud  sound. 

The  rotating  magnet  form  of  detector  has  one  weakness  however. 
There  is  a  position  in  each  revolution  just  after  the  strength  of 
magnetisation  has  reached  a  maximum,  where  the  oscillations  fail  to 
affect  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  wires,  so  that  signals  received  whilst 
the  magnet  is  passing  this  position  are  not  heard.  As  a  means  of 
obviating  this  weakness,  Marconi  introduced  the  type  of  instrument 
shown  in  diagram  in  the  accompanying  sketch  (page  253). 

Here,  instead  of  a  rotating  magnet,  the  central  core  of  iron  wires 
is  kept  in  longitudinal  motion,  being  made  up  in  the  form  of  an 
endless  band  passing  over  two  pulley  wheels.  The  magnetisation  of 
a  small  section  of  this  band  is  always  in  variation  due  to  the 
"  induction "  of  a  couple  of  fixed  magnets  near  the  band.  By  this 
means  the  "  dead-point "  is  eliminated  and  uniformity  of  operation 
secured. 

On  the  practical  results  attained  in  actual  experiments,  on  the 
weaknesses  and  directions  in  which  improvements  are  desirable  in 
the  methods  of  wireless  telegraphy,  on  the  various  forms  of  apparatus 
devised  by  numerous  inventors,  on  the  questions  of  syntonising  and 
long  distance  signalling,  effects  of  atmospheric  disturbances  and 
variable  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  to  electric  waves,  pages 
might  be  written,  but  these  details  are  of  more  interest  to  the 
practical  Electrician  than  to  the  casual  reader,  and  moreover  so  far  as 
official  experiments  are  concerned  nothing  has  yet  been  made  public. 

In  the  history  of  the  development  of  wireless  telegraphy  the 
British  Post  Office  figures  largely.  It  has  been  the  nursery  both  of 
the  older  and  the  newer  systems,  and  has  of  late  years  been  actively 
occupied  in  following  up  the  principal  developments.  Experiments 
across  St.  George's  Channel,  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  September 
last,  furnished  much  valuable  data  on  various  questions  presenting 
themselves  in  the  practice  of  the  subject,  including  tests  of  the  best 
known  arrangements  for  wireless  signalling,  full  investigations  into 
the  problems  of  syntonising,  diplex  transmission  of  messages,  and 
general  practicability  of  the  method  under  various  conditions  and 
circumstances.  During  the  course  of  these  investigations  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  many  likely  lines  of  progress  have  indicated 
themselves. 

The  sites  of  the  Post  Office  experimental  stations  near  Holyhead 
and  Howth,  Co.  Dublin,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
The  heights  of  the  signalling  masts  at  the  two  places  are  respectively 
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165  feet  and  170  feet.  The  details  of  the  mast  construction  will  be 
gathered  from  the  illustrations. 

As  regards  the  future  of  practical  applications  of  Hertzian  waves 
there  ap|>ear  to  be  boundless  possibilities,  even  to  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era.  At  present  but  a  small  niche  in  the  sphere  of  usefulness 
is  filled.  One  practical  application,  however,  suggests  another,  and  the 
field  for  enterprise  in  this  branch  of  electrical  science  should  be  a 
wide  one.  When  we  consider  that  wireless  telegraphy  radiation 
involves   the   transmission    of  thousands  of   horse-power  through 
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PtM  Office  Experimental  Wireless  Telegraph  Station  at  Howth,  near  Dublin. 

(Fig.  10.) 

the  ether  during  the  small  fraction  of  a  second  that  it  persists,  and 
when  we  perceive  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  render  the  radiation 
constant  and  continuous  instead  of  briefly  intermittent  as  at  present, 
we  begin  to  have  a  glimmering  of  the  power  of  the  agency 
which  science  has  invoked,  if  intelligently  directed,  in  many 
divergent  paths.  As,  in  the  natural  evolution  of  things,  the  human 
race  has  passed  through  the  stone  age,  the  bron/e  age,  the  iron  age, 
and  the  steam  age,  so  it  is  now,  perhaps,  but  on  the  verge  of  the 
electrical  age,  or— shall  we  call  it— the  "  etherical  "  age.  After  which, 
Who  knows? 

E.  in  CO.  J.  K.  Taylor. 
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Red  Tape  in  the  Household. 

R.  JONES,  when  he  had  retired  from  the  Postmastership 
of  Small bere,  found  time  hang  heavy  on  his  hands,  and 
his  health  began  to  fail.  In  fact,  unswathed  from  the 
coils  of  red  tape  which  had  so  long  held  him  together, 
he  showed  a  tendency  to  go  to  pieces,  and,  like  a  London  cab 
horse  released  from  the  supporting  shafts,  perceptibly  staggered. 
The  doctors  were  puzzled.  They  were  unfamiliar  with  the  strange 
form  of  nostalgia  which  afflicts  so  many  civil  sen-ants,  turned  adrift  in 
the  first  flush  of  vigorous  old  age,  and  deprived  by  a  cruel  age  limit 
of  the  satisfaction  of  "  dying  gallantly  at  their  posts,  with  their  drawn 
salaries  in  their  hands." 

It  would  have  gone  badly  with  Mr.  Jones ;  but  at  this  critical 
time  he  fortunately  came  into  considerable  property  left  to  him  by 
the  usual  unknown  relation  in  Australia,  and  soon  found  himself 
the  nominal  head  of  a  comparatively  large  establishment.  It  was 
then  that  he  struck  the  most  brilliant  idea  of  his  life.  He  determined 
to  supersede  Mrs.  Jones,  to  appoint  himself  head  of  all  branches,  and 
to  run  the  household  strictly  on  the  lines  of  the  department  with 
which  he  had  been  so  long  and  honourably  connected.  Mrs.  Jones 
had  been  wont,  in  her  unsystematic,  feminine  way,  to  settle  the 
household  affairs  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  after  breakfast,  whereby 
the  rich  material  which  they  offered  for  providing  employment  was 
allowed  to  run  entirely  to  waste.  Now  the  advantage  of  the  system 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jones  was  this :  that  by  its  means  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  only  achieve  a  result  almost  as  good  as  that  accomplished 
by  Mrs.  Jones,  but  could  provide  himself  with  six  or  seven  hours 
work  daily,  into  the  bargain.  (Indeed,  as  it  turned  out,  on  occasions 
of  pressure,  such  as  "spring  cleaning,"  he  was  frequently  writing 
busily  up  to  9  o'clock  at  night,  and  was  sometimes  heard  to  regret 
the  fact  that  as  head  of  a  department  he  was  no  longer  eligible  for 
overtime  pay.) 

It  is,  perhaps,  only  fair  to  state  that  his  knowledge  of  official 
methods  was  limited  ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  active  service,  important 
files,  dealing  with  questions  of  really  high  administration,  had  drifted 
— sometimes  accidentally — from  the  larger  official  world  into  the 
quiet  backwater  of  his  office.  It  can  easily  be  understood  with  what 
avidity  these  were  read  by  the  ardent  Postmaster ;  and,  though  the 
knowledge  derived  from  them  was  slight,  it  was  sufficient  to  provide 
him  with  the  nucleus  of  a  scheme  which  lie  now  proceeded  to  develop. 
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In  view  of  the  higher  qualificatians  required  on  the  part  of  a 
staff  who  would  necessarily  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in 
correspondence,  his  first  act  was  to  institute  an  Entrance  Examination 
for  all  members  of  his  household.  Mrs.  Jones  protested.  She  had, 
for  instance,  grave  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  Euclid  in  the  kitchen,  and 
regarded  the  First  Proposition  as  an  unsatisfactory  recipe  for  the 
construction  of  three-cornered  tarts,  holding — with  truly  feminine 
contempt  for  the  exact  sciences — that  it  was  more  important  that 
they  should  be  light  than  equilateral.  Mr.  Jones  so  far  conceded  to 
her  rage  for  technical  knowledge  as  to  substitute  "  Geography,  with 
social  reference  to  the  '  cuisine '  of  different  countries." 

When  the  staff  had  been  recruited,  with  some  difficulty  and 
much  lowering  of  the  original  standard,  their  Chief,  who  felt  that  a 
private  employer  should  not  be  behind  the  Government  in  the  matter 
of  liberality,  announced  that  they  would  be  placed  on  scale  wages, 
with  a  maximum  of  no  less  than  ^"200  a  year.  Upon  reflection,  and 
before  the  enthusiasm  occasioned  by  this  concession  had  died 
down,  he  further  announced  that  the  increments  would  be  fixed  at 
5s.  a  year. 

He  now  invited  tenders  from  all  local  tradesmen  for  the  supply 
of  the  household.  He  purchased  three  typewriters,  a  half-hundred  of 
foolscap,  a  hogshead  of  ink,  several  bales  of  red  tape,  and,  with 
particular  pleasure,  sundry  luxurious  desk  appliances,  which  had  often 
been  refused  to  him  as  Postmaster.  The  scheme  commenced  to 
work.  Typewriters  clicked  about  the  house ;  the  page  boy,  in  a  suit 
of  sealing-wax  red,  spent  his  time  in  transferring  papers  from  one 
department  to  another  ;  and  an  attendance  book — which  would  have 
infallibly  disclosed  any  undue  prolongation  of  "  evenings  out,"  had  the 
entries  been  always  accurate — was  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  hall. 

The  staff  stood  it  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
housemaid,  Hortensia,  in  particular,  displayed  marked  aptitude  for  the 
writing  of  reports,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  spent  more  time  in  polishing 
jjeriods  than  furniture.  She  had  received  a  sound  Board  School 
education,  "finished"  by  a  liberal  course  of  Marie  Corelli,  and  a 
"walking  out"  acquaintance  with  a  compositor— her  tone  was 
therefore  high.  In  one  of  her  reports — Soup  tureen  :  re  breakage — 
she  stated  that  "  the  utensil  resolved  itself  into  elemental  atoms  upon 
manual  application  " ;  and  though,  somehow,  the  time-worn  excuse 
sounded  less  plausible  in  its  more  ornate  setting,  her  chief  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  it  was  decided  that  "  a  caution  would  suffice." 

Mr.  Jones  was,  above  all  things,  an  apostle  of  economy ;  and  lie 
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spared  neither  time  nor  energy  in  his  criticisms  of  kitchen  expenditure, 
which  rapidly  became  the  terror  of  the  basement  staff.  The  first  cook 
resigned  at  once  on  finding  herself  confronted  with  the  following 
problem  :— "  With  reference  to  recent  Dripping  Returns,  it  is  observed 
that  the  quantity  of  that  substance  does  not  increase  in  the  proper 
proportion  of,  approximately,  four-and-three-quarters  per  cent,  on  the 
quantity  of  beef  consumed.  Can  any  reason  be  given  for  this 
discrepancy ?  If  so,  what?  and  if  not,  why?"  The  peculiar 
awkwardness  of  this  query  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
cook  hapj>cned  to  be  rearing  a  large  family  solely  on  bread  and 
dripping,  regarding  her  claim  to  the  greater  portion  of  that  product  as 
a  s|>ecies  of  inalienable  tribal  right.  She  carried  things,  however, 
with  a  high  hand,  and  on  receiving  the  paj>er  at  once  went  upstairs  to 
state  that  she  had  never  been  spoken  to  in  such  a  way  before,  and. 
for  her  part,  did  not  consider  "  approximately  "  at  all  a  gentlemanly 
expression.  Mr.  Jones  parted  with  her  regretfully,  as  she  made  an 
excellent  cook,  writing  a  good  hand,  and  rarely  delaying  papers. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  working  of  the  scheme  in  all  the 
branches  of  domestic  activity ;  but  some  account  of  Mr.  Jones' 
administration  of  his  hen-house  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  methods 
and  their  results.  As  head  of  the  E.  &  H.  B.  (or  Egg  and  Hen 
Branch),  he  had  been  successful  in  providing  himself  with  at  least  an 
hour's  work  a  day.  He  constantly  called  for  fresh  vital  statistics  as 
regards  the  stock,  and  his  record,  compiled  from  daily  returns, 
showing  the  average  fraction  of  egg  laid  per  hen  per  minute,  and  other 
figures  enabling  him  to  keep  a  finger  constantly  on  the  pulse  of  the 
hen-house,  was  a  source  of  legitimate  pride  to  him. 

In  spite  of  these  careful  methods  there  came  a  time  when  the 
death  rate  rose  rapidly  and  the  egg  product  fell  in  more  than  due 
proportion.    The  Head  of  the  Department  took  action. 

A  Departmental  Committee,  consisting  of  nearly  every  member  of 
the  household  but  the  man  who  fed  the  hens,  sat  for  two  days  on  the 
e^g  question  without  hatching  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  though  they 
had  ample  data.  They  recommended  the  introduction  of  several  new- 
forms,  so  intricate  that  it  was  felt  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  real 
truth  to  slip  through  their  meshes,  and  that  it  must  be  landed  at  last. 
Nevertheless  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  continued.  It  was  only 
when  an  imperfectly  digested  brass  paper-fastener  was  found  in  the 
crop  of  a  fowl,  which  was  being  dressed  in  the  kitchen,  that  Mrs. 
Jones,  the  sceptic,  felt  she  had  a  clue.  Very  irregularly  she  paid  a 
quite  unauthorised  visit  to  the  hen  house,  and  found  that  the 
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Suj>erintendent  of  the  Hen  Roost  had  been  too  fully  occupied  with  his 
statistics  to  be  able  to  feed  the  hens.  The  state  of  things  disclosed  by 
her  visit  was  deplorable.  At  the  time  of  her  arrival  the  Superintendent 
was  discovered  sitting  zealously  at  his  desk  in  the  hen  house,  wrestling 
with  decimals,  whilst  a  valuable  "Cochin  China"  was  endeavouring 
to  slake  a  three-days-old  thirst  with  a  draught  of  "  blue  black."  In 
the  light  of  this  evidence  it  was  clear  that  the  fowl  who  had  swallowed 
the  paper  fastener  had  done  so  in  the  desperate  hope  that  it  might  be 
some  new  breakfast  food  for  poultry.  It  was  true  that  the  Superin- 
tendent had  applied  for  assistance  ;  but  Mr.  Jones,  remembering  his 
younger  days  had  taken  particular  pleasure  in  regretting  "  that 
according  to  scale  the  number  of  eggs  laid  did  not  warrant  it." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ex-Postmaster  was  greatly  disheartened 
by  this  incident ;  but  he  hid  his  feelings,  gallantly,  by  censuring  Mrs. 
Jones  for  her  irregular  conduct ;  and  he  always  maintained  that  the 
real  truth  would  have  been  brought  to  light  "  in  ordinary  course  "  if  the 
new  forms  had  been  given  a  fair  trial.  He  still  struggled  manfully  on, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Miss  De  Vere — the  kitchen-maid — to  give  the 
-coup  de  grace  to  the  already  discredited  system. 

Miss  De  Vere  was  an  intelligent  young  lady  who  entered  all  too 
thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  experiment.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Jones,  in  the  absence  of  his  wife,  had  invited  a  friend  to  luncheon, 
and  before  leaving  home  in  the  morning — it  was  the  King's  birthday, 
and  he  was  taking  a  well-earned  holiday — duly  forwarded  to  the 
Gastronomical  Department  a  requisition  for  "  four  chops  and  the 
regulation  number  of  chips "— prepared  according  to  Rule  99  (a) 
(Beeton).  On  returning  home  at  the  appointed  luncheon  hour  with 
the  guest  he  found  on  the  dining-room  table,  not  the  appetising  repast 
he  had  pictured,  but  a  cold  blue  paper.  It  bore  a  report  signed 
"  C.  De  Vere,  Acting  Cook  vice  Mrs.  Bloggins,  on  French  leave," 
stating  that  the  Acting  Cook  was  unable  to  trace  any  authority  which 
would  empower  her  to  prepare  and  issue  the  articles  required  in  the 
absence  of  her  immediate  superior,  and  asking  that  the  papers  might  be 
referred  to  her  again,  in  order  that,  on  that  Officer's  return,  the  issue 
of  the  food  at  an  early  date  might  be  considered. 

Mr.  Jones  was  touched  in  his  most  susceptible  spot  by  the  loss  of 
his  luncheon  ;  and  his  last  official  act  was  to  report  a  vacancy  for  a 
kitchen-maid. 

He  reinstated  his  wife,  and,  though  he  is  ageing  rapidly  under  the 
strain  of  enforced  idleness,  he  seems  more  peaceful. 

Tunbridge  Wells.  A.  R.  Freeling. 
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From  West  Kensington  to  Bristol. 

HERE  are  certain  places  and  people  that  are  so  much  in 
our  minds  that  the  illusion  of  being  personally  acquainted 
with  them  is  easily  developed.  It  had  never,  for  instance, 
occurred  to  me,  until  I  arrived  at  Bristol  Station  on  the 
ist  June  last,  that  this  was  my  first  visit  to  the  ancient  city,  and  it  was 
not  until  I  had  shaken  hands  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Tombs,  the  Postmaster  and 
Surveyor,  that  I  realised  the  fact  that  he  and  I  were  having  our  first 
conversation  together.  Mr.  Tombs  has  corresponded  with  me 
during  so  many  years,  and  has  kept  me  so  in  touch  with  everything 
that  concerned  Bristol,  that  I  seemed  to  know,  intimately,  both  him 
and  his  city.  And  wTith  the  thought  came  just  a  touch  of  regret  at 
the  change  in  our  relationship  to  each  other  which  the  personal 
introduction  implies.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  once  satirised  the  absurd 
deference  which  English  people  showed  to  newspaper  men,  and 
editors  in  particular.  He  suggested  that  once  a  month  the  staff  of 
any  particular  journal  should  sit  in  a  group  in  the  office  window  so 
that  the  public  might  see  who  were  the  men  who  had  the  audacity  to 
dictate  to  the  public  what  their  opinions  should  be.  Up  to  this 
moment  Mr.  Tombs'  relations  with  me  had  been  those  of  a  contributor 
to  an  editor,  and  though  he  is  an  I.S.O.  and  I  am  only  a  Second 
Division  Clerk,  I  could  always  detect  in  his  letters  a  veneration  for 
the  occupation  of  a  journalist,  which  implied  a  certain  deference  to 
me  in  my  editorial  capacity.  By  going  to  Bristol  I  placed  myself 
metaphorically  in  the  office  window,  and  Mr.  Tombs  now  knows  the 
kind  of  man  who  presumes  to  preach  quarterly  to  Post  Office  servants 
on  their  privileges  and  duties. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  now  acquainted  with  Bristol,  and  when 
Mr.  Tombs,  with  that  intense  local  patriotism,  which  is  an  example  to 
us  all,  sends  me  descriptive  accounts  of  the  glorious  deeds  that  are 
done  in  his  city,  I  shall  be  able,  for  the  first  time  "  to  correct  his 
drafts "  with  knowledge,  and  to  eliminate  those  portions  altogether 
which  are  not  in  accord  with  my  own  personal  experience. 

Now,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Postal  and  Telegraph  Service  Benevolent  Society, 
it  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  occasion  when  the  first  great  step 
in  the  direction  of  financial  security  was  taken  by  the  members.  I 
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will  not  burden  my  readers  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  past  years  to  persuade  the  Society  to  look 
ahead  and  not  to  be  deceived  by  present  prosperity.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  were  always  unsuccessful,  and  though  backed  by  the 
eloquence  of  such  supporters  of  the  Society  as  Mr.  Belcher,  Mr. 
Braid,  and  Mr.  Sutch,  the  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  reserve  fund  were 
year  after  year  defeated  by  large  majorities.  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
came  in  for  a  large  amount  of  obloquy  because  he  stated  that  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  the  result  of  the  Fenian 


Sr.  Augustine's  Pakai>k,  Bristol. 


outrages.  What  eloquence  had  failed  to  do  was  accomplished  by 
terror.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  certain  hostile  move- 
ment against  the  Society  from  outside  has  done  more  to  bring 
members  to  a  real  consciousness  of  their  responsibilities  than  all 
the  eloquence  of  successive  Central  Secretaries.  The  resolution  in 
favour  of  a  reserve  fund  was  moved  by  Mr.  Brain  of  the  Accountant 
General's  Department  in  a  most  able  and  convincing  speech,  and  Mr. 
Renshaw,  of  Manchester,  voiced  the  still  vigorous  opposition.  Mr. 
John  Asher,  the  veteran  founder  of  the  Soc  iety  was  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  he  has  always  been  the  sturdiest  of  the  opponents  to  .1 
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reserve  fund.  His  influence  still  counts  for  a  great  deal  with  the 
members.  Nobody  knew  exactly  how  much  he  had  been  affected  by 
the  argument  of  the  outside  movement.  If  he  maintained  his  old 
position,  how  many  hesitating  voters  would  he  not  claim  ?  We  of 
the  reserve  party  could  only  pray,  in  the  words  of  Moses  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  "  \jct  Asher  be  acceptable  to  his  brethren,  and  let 
him  dip  his  feet  in  oil."  Our  prayer  was  answered  :  Asher  got  as  near 
blessing  us  as  we  could  expect  of  an  old  and  doughty  opponent,  and 
the  opposition  collapsed.  We  carried  the  reserve  fund  without  a 
division.    We  stood  on  the  seats  and  cheered. 

I  must  give  a  word  of  praise  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Taylor,  of  the  Bristol 
Post  Office,  for  his  excellent  conduct  in  the  Chair.  He  was  the  most 
business-like  Chairman  that  has  ever  presided  at  our  meetings.  It  is 
true  he  had  not  so  difficult  a  task  as  some  of  his  predecessors,  but 
even  the  Bristol  meeting  could  easily  have  got  out  of  hand  with  a 
weak  Chairman. 

The  banquet  in  the  evening  is  always  a  popular  item  in  the 
Society's  proceedings.  Mr.  John  Marson,  the  President  of  the  Bristol 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  to  have  taken  the  chair,  but  was  at  the 
last  moment  unavoidably  detained  elsewhere.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Weston  Stevens,  the  High  Sheriff.  Lord  Waldegrave  had  also 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present,  but  at  the  last  moment  failed  us. 
We  had,  however,  the  company  of  many  other  Bristol  celebrities.  Dr. 
Forrest  Browne,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  responded  to  the  toast  of  "  The 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  Ministers  of  Religion,"  and  he  made  an 
excellent  speech.  It  was  the  model  of  what  an  after-dinner  speech 
should  be,  light,  short,  and  humorous.  Some  of  the  other  speakers 
seemed  to  have  axes  of  their  own  to  grind,  and  were,  perhaps, 
speaking  more  to  the  reporters  than  to  the  delegates.  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
M.P.,  for  instance,  discussed,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Society, 
the  new  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Blatchford, 
in  responding  with  the  Bishop  to  the  toast  of  "  Ministers  of  Religion," 
took  the  opj)ortunity  to  discuss  the  Education  Bill.  The  editor  of 
S/.  Martiri  $~le-Grand ,  who  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  City  and 
County  of  Bristol,"  seemed  to  be  oppressed  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  expected  to  be  humorous,  and  that  old  jokes  which  in 
the  past  he  had  adapted  to  meet  the  cases  of  Leeds,  Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen,  and  Sheffield,  scarcely  fitted  Bristol.  His  compliments 
are  usually  misunderstood,  and  when  he  stated  that  before  forming 
an  opinion  of  the  High  Sheriff,  whose  health  he  proposed,  he  should 
like  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  criminal  classes  concerning  that 
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gentleman,  both  the  High  Sheriff  and  the  delegates  seemed  be- 
wildered, and  the  High  Sheriff's  speech  in  response  sounded  as  if  it 
was  going  to  end  with  "  forty  shillings  or  a  month."  I  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  next  to  Mr.  Tombs  at  the  banquet,  and  after  the 
Editor  had  spoken,  he  said  to  me,  "  That  misguided  young  man  makes 
fun  of  the  magnates,  and  of  course  they  don't  like  it."  But  then  Mr. 
Tombs  is  so  inconsistent ;  he  also  had  been  chaffed,  but  he  stood  the 
Editor  unlimited  champagne  before  and  after  the  speech.  Such 
conduct  is,  I  am  sure,  fatal  to  discipline. 


The  Sugar  Loaf,  Cheddar  Cliffs. 


On  the  following  day  the  delegates  were  taken  for  an  excursion 
to  the  cliffs  of  Cheddar.  We  took  the  train  to  Langford,  and  then  a 
twelve  mile  drive  over  the  Mendips  to  Cheddar.  The  descent  into 
Cheddar  is  magnificent :  the  narrow  pass  through  which  the  road 
winds  is  as  beautiful  as  any  mountain  scenery  in  this  country,  and 
the  cliffs  themselves  are  so  placed  that  they  look  infinitely  higher 
than  they  really  are.  I  had  always  pictured  Cheddar  Cliffs  as  some 
thing  of  the  nature  of  the  High  Rocks  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  it 
was  therefore  with  all  the  enjoyment  which  is  associated  with  the 
unexj)ected  that  I  made  the  discovery  that  Cheddar  had  more  in 
common  with  the  Alps  than  with  the  Toad  Rock  and  its  fellows. 
We  explored  the  wonderful  caves,  though  one  does  not  perhaps 
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obtain  the  best  impression  of  their  curiousness  and  vastness  when 
forming  one  of  a  procession  of  a  hundred  delegates.  Several  of  the 
delegates  appeared  to  be  walking  about  the  neighbourhood  in  a 
rather  bewildered  and  perplexed  condition.  They  had  seen  the 
cliffs  and  the  caves,  and  they  had  had  luncheon  at  the  inn.  Hut 
they  were  still  looking  for  something :  they  were  turning  their  eyes 


ClIF.DIMR  ClU  RCH 


here  and  there,  and  looking  round  corners.  At  last  a  delegate — I 
think  he  came  from  Sheffield — said  somewhat  hesitatingly  to  me, 
41 1  suppose  the  factories  are  higher  up  in  the  village  ? "  "  What 
factories?"  I  enquired.  "The  cheese,"  he  replied  confidently:  44  I 
read  in  my  Whitaker  that  so  many  thousand  tons  of  Cheddar  Cheese 
are  made  annually,  and  I  guess  there's  no  room  for  them  here.  I 
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ain't  seen  a  bit  of  cheese  about  since  I  started.  On  these  excursions 
I've  seen  ships  manufactured  in  Belfast,  whisky  in  Scotland,  coals  in 
Newcastle,  and  lies  in  London,  and  I've  been  done  out  of  my  two 
shillings  if  I  can't  see  cheese  made  in  Cheddar."  I  told  him  to 
enquire  at  the  post  office,  or  "  ask  a  postmaster."  I  left  him  being 
overwhelmed  by  a  counter-clerk. 

What  are  my  impressions  of  Bristol  ?  On  every  side  one  hears 
of  the  revival  which  is  taking  place  in  the  trade  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  city,  and  such  talk  implies  the  consciousness  of  a 
great  past.  That  is,  indeed,  visible  everywhere  in  Bristol.  Quaint 
old  twisted  streets,  narrow  thoroughfares,  following  their  different 
ways  on  no  definite  plan  ;  magnificent  old  churches,  standing  cheek 
by  jowl  with  modern  warehouses,  old  bits  of  Tudor  architecture 
sandwiched  between  ugly  specimens  of  early  Victorian ;  the  harbour 
running  up  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  ships  coming,  as  J.  A. 
Symonds  wrote,  "to  roost  like  ocean  birds  beside  the  ancient 
churches."  Broad  Street,  Bristol,  is  as  narrow  as  Broad  Street, 
tandon,  and  though  Small  Street,  Bristol,  is  not  incorrectly  named 
as  regards  size,  it  is  more  important  than  it  looks,  for  it  contains  the 
General  Post  Office.  Like  Rome,  Bristol  is  built  on  hills,  and  these 
are  her  glory.  In  a  few  minutes,  from  any  part  of  the  city,  you  can 
mount  some  respectable  height  and  look  down  on  the  town.  There 
is  the  Brandon  Hill,  rising  almost  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  here 
you  get  the  best  all-round  view  of  Bristol  obtainable.  It  is  at  once 
an  ugly  and  a  beautiful  view.  You  look  down  on  the  residences  of 
328,000  people  with  the  works  and  factories  which  employ  them,  but 
you  also  see  the  frame  in  which  the  picture  of  Bristol  is  set,  and  it 
consists  of  rolling  hills,  green  and  wooded  landscape,  and  a  beautiful 
river.  The  churches,  too,  stand  out,  asserting  their  superiority  over 
the  factory  chimneys.  St.  Mary  Redcliffe's  spire  shoots  gracefully  up 
over  her  neighbours;  the  Cathedral  stands  out  with  a  contrasting 
solidity  and  impressiveness.  I  liked  the  Cathedral— its  very  severity 
and  plainness  are  impressive— it  is  so  typical  of  the  men  who  built  it 
and  who  have  worshipped  in  it  for  centuries. 

The  Bristol  people,  as  far  as  their  conduct  on  Whit  Monday  is 
concerned,  behaved  very  much  like  Londoners.  Clifton  and 
Durdham  Down  might  have  been  Hampstead  Heath :  the 
Zummerset  accent  alone  marked  the  difference.  The  Bristol  Post 
Office  People  entertained  us  royally.  We  wanted  for  nothing  ;  they 
gave  us  of  their  best,  and  they  made  excellent  hosts.  Mr.  Tombs 
saw  me  off  the  premises.    He  shut  the  door  of  my  railway  carriage 
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with  a  bang  as  if  he  had  at  last  got  rid  of  an  element  of  disturbance 
in  Bristol.  But  he  spoke  honeyed  words  to  me,  and  the  last 
recollection  I  have  of  Bristol  is  his  alert  figure  and  beaming 
countenance  standing  on  the  platform  wishing  me  bon  voyage  and 
prosperity  to  St.  Martin' s-U-G  rand. 

Edward  Bennett. 


Clifton  Bridge. 
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The  Club  Luncheon.— G.  l\  O.  North. 

YOUNG  barrister  and  a  youthful  journalist  of  my 
acquaintance,  both  men  of  whom  their  best  friends 
say  that  they  have  a  future,  but  the  deuce  of  a 
time  in  the  present,  were  going  through  that  early 
evening  examination  of  conscience,  which  all  young  44  struggle- 
for-iifers''  (as  Monsieur  Chose  has  it)  know  too  well.  The 
question  was,  where  to  feed  that  evening  for  a  decent  sum  and 
with  all  the  apatite  of  unrecognised  genius.  To  them  entered,  with 
a  flavour  of  redtape,  refs.,  and  Post  Office  Guide  problems  still 
hanging  round  his  shabbily  dressed  self,  a  certain  gray-bearded 
Supplementary  Postman,  with  the  remnants  of  his  mind  groping 
round  the  same  gastric  quest.  Challenged  by  a  double-barrelled 
shot  as  to  where  a  man  could  grub  cheaply  and  well,  the 
Supplementary  Person  answered  by  producing  a  bundle  of  menus 
from  the  Refreshment  Club,  of  G.  P.  O.  North.  Bar  and  Fourth 
Estate  scanned  these  polyglot  but  promising  sheets  with  eager 
professional  eyes,  in  which  the  lights  of  appreciation  and  jealousy 
were  evenly  mixed ;  and  Bar  delivered  himself  of  the  following 
sentiment :  "  Just  like  you  petted  Civil  Servants,  you've  got  everything 
done  for  you,  and  yet  you  want  more." 

True,  but  not  quite  in  the  sense  in  which  Bar  meant  it.  For  a 
shilling  a  man  can  lunch  admirably  in  that  aesthetic  fifth-floor  room  ; 
for  eighteenpence  he  can  do  himself  so  well  that  for  fully  two  hours 
afterwards  he  "  would  not  call  the  King  (or  a  deputy-staff  officer,  let  us 
say  in  office  hours)  his  cousin  while  for  two  shillings  he  can  imagine 
himself  in  the  Junior  Carlton,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
his  florin  once  spent,  he  will  best  serve  His  Majesty  and  his  own 
temporal  interests  by  44  seeing  a  man  about  a  dog."  My  own  figure, 
I  hasten  to  say,  when  I  had  the  courage  to  climb  to  the  roof,  was 
about  sevenpence-half-penny,  and  excellent  the  fare  would  have  been 
at  double  that  sum.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Refreshment  Club,  and 
have  really  no  axe  or  carving  knife  to  grind  in  this  matter.  I  don't 
know  the  Management.    I  think  1  once  spoke  (I  wonder  how  the 
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dickens  I  had  the  cheek  to  do  it)  to  a  plump  and  pleasing  committee 
man  in  the  lift,  and  I  once  voted  the  wrong  way  in  a  committee 
election.  I  did,  it  is  true,  on  one  occasion  attend  a  general  meeting 
and  was  pleased  and  astonished  to  find  from  the  speeches  that  there 
were  so  many  virtuous  and  honest  men  in  the  G.  P.  O. — quite  a  new 
light  to  me.  Hut  I  should  like  to  say,  just  once  for  all,  and  with 
some  considerable  experience  of  house-committee  work  in  another 
place,  that  this  refreshment  room  business  is  a  good  bit  of  work 
uncommonly  well  done.  A  man  must  be  a  professional  grumbler 
or  have  a  Nonconformist  conscience,  developed  to  the  verge  of 
biliousness,  to  be  able  to  find  fault  with  it — its  well-cooked  and  varied 
foods,  its  delightful  cleanliness,  its  flowers,  its  Lincrusta  Walton,  the 
patient  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  gracious  ladies  who  so  skilfully 
serve  us.    But  .... 

Yes,  there's  the  rub.  Surgit  amari  aliquid,  and  it  is'nt  from  the 
cruets.  Vinegar  would  be  Chablis  to  it.  Promotion-poison  is  in  the 
air,  and  the  grievance  monger  taints  the  food.  Like  all  generalities, 
this  is  quite  inaccurate,  but  it  will  do  by  way  of  thumping  out  the 
keynote  on  the  piano.  I  would  like  to  write  large  on  the  door  of  the 
Refreshment  Room  some  simple  motto  like  the  following: — 

"  AM.  SHOP  ABANDON,  WHILE  YOU  GOI1ULE  HERE." 

The  finest  Pjulet  sautl  aux  champignons  has  the  taste  of  a  rusty 
red  herring  when  the  men  around  you  are  talking  in  fretful  and 
fevered   tones   of  the    injustice   done   them    by   that  scoundrel 

Blank  ,  and  for  Blank  here  insert  the  name  of  any  good 

fellow  who  has  had  the  luck  and  agility  to  play  at  official  leap-frog. 
Then  the  talk  of  "  cases  "  :  Hang  4<  cases  "  when  a  knife  and  fork 
are  there  to  play  with.  Shop,  interminable  shop!  Promotions, 
re-organizations,  all  the  petty  details  of  the  many  trivial  knots  in 
which  redtape  can  be  tied,  the  doings  and  sayings  of  officials,  as 
officials,  the  dull  reiteration  of  some  puny  official  grievance  which  can 
only  have  a  morbid  interest  for  the  diseased  mind  of  the  monger,  the 
many  twists  and  turns  of  what  a  Civil  Servant  with  unconscious  irony 
call  his  "  duty."  Surely  there  is  time  enough  in  the  seven  hours  of 
an  office  day  to  talk  of  all  these  things,  and  Civil  Servants  are  men  as 
well  as  clerks.  At  risk  of  being  a  bore,  I  would  urge  that  there  is  real 
danger  of  the  clerk  element  swamping  the  man,  if  he  cannot  keep  his 
mind  for  one  poor  half  hour  a  day  from  ding-donging  along  the  lines 
set  down  in  the  Post  Office  Guide.  Admirable  as  that  volume  is,  no 
sane  man  has  ever  pretended  it  was  an  aid  to  digestion.    We  hear  of 
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"  religious  monomania  "  as  a  hopeless  and  incurable  disease,  but  I  take 
it  to  be  a  light  and  cheerful  mania  compared  to  that  official  obsession 
which  cannot  for  a  moment  free  itself  from  the  fascination  of  foolscap. 

Alas  for  the  foolishness  of  preaching  !  Here  have  I,  mot  qui  rous 
J>arle,  been  doing  the  very  thing  myself.  For  this  very  day  did  not 
the  good  Norah — most  patient  and  obliging  of  a  very  patient  hard- 
working crew — did  not  the  good  Norah  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  when 
she  brought  me  my  sevenpenny-halfpenny  allowance  in  the  luncheon 
room,  did  she  not  catch  me  in  the  very  act  of  talking  shop,  of  asking 
who  was  going  to  succeed  Swainson  in  the  ground  floor  regions  ?  I 
had,  for  my  sins,  started  the  shop-talk,  and  it  flooded  two  tables. 
May  be,  though,  for  this  sin  of  mine  there  are  extenuating  circum- 
stances. For  no  one,  in  all  the  simple  years  of  my  uneventful  service 
has  been  kinder  and  more  courteous  to  me  than  the  scholar  and 
gentleman,  whose  signature,  "J.  Swainson,"  has  appeared  on  so  many 
thousand  letters  to  a  wearing  and  ivorritting  public.  He  goes  on 
pension  to-day.  He  carries  with  him,  I  take  it,  the  kindly  remem- 
brance of  all  those  who  served  under  him  so  willingly.  Certainly  the 
humourist  in  Truth  chaffed  him  about  his  "  unquenchable  hope " 
that  things  would  be  better:  certainly  it  is  due  to  him,  his  urbanity, 
his  gentleness,  his  untiring  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  greatest  and 
simplest,  that  things  were  no  worse.  He  was  "  J.  S.  the  Greater," 
for  he  was  the  Head  of  the  Branch  ;  and  I  was  "J.  S.  the  Less,"  very- 
much  the  Less.  And  the  lesser  J.  S.  parts  from  his  old  friend  with 
regret,  for  he  can  never  have  a  more  considerate  chief. 

******** 

A  Trip  with  the  Time  Machine. 
By  a  somewhat  unskilful  use  of  the  admirable  invention  of  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  the  present  writer  has  been  able  to  whirl  himself  forward 
some  fifty  years,  and  find  himself  jerked  into  the  horseless  London  of 
1953.  Curiosity,  old  instincts,  and  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  had  not 
"  signed  on,"  led  him  almost  automatically  to  the  General  Post  Office. 
A  trottoir  roulant  from  the  front  door  wound  him  gently  up  to  the 
second  floor,  and  the  habit  of  years  guided  him  to  the  doors  of  the 
library.  It  was  empty,  but  to  his  great  surprise  (for  it  certainly  was 
not  so  in  his  day)  a  copy  of  the  St.  Martiris-le-Grand,  much 
thumbed,  lay  on  the  library  table.  Opening  it,  he  became  interested 
and  look  some  rough  fragmentary  notes.  If  there  are  any  inaccuracies 
the  transcriber  begs  that  the  reader  will  lay  the  blame,  not  on  the 
honest  St.  Martitis^  but  on  the  somewhat  hurried  pencil  of  the  astonished 
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copyist.  These  notes,  which,  on  re-reading  appear  to  be  singularly 
incoherent,  were  taken  with  an  official  pencil,  that  faintest  of  all 
weapons  which  the  State  supplies,  on  those  tiny  little  yellow  sli]*, 
of  which  only  the  poet-librarian  of  1903  appears  to  have  a  store. 
The  screaking  and  jerking  of  some  badly  understood  apparatus  in 
the  time  machine  distracted  the  work  of  research,  and  there  were 
signals  on  the  chronomotor  dial  which  suggested  that  the  years  were 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  an  irregular  way.  On  the  journey  back,  too, 
things  got  rather  mixed  ;  so  without  more  ado,  and  with  many 
apologies  

From  the  St.  Afartins  Magazine,  July,  1953.    Extracts  from 
an  Article  entitled  "The  Old  Dark  Days.*' 

41  So  simple  was  the  process  that  the  wonder  is  they  never  tried  it 
before.  An  Automatic  Supplementary  Establishment !  To  us,  of 
course,  in  these  enlightened  days,  the  cumbrous  methods  of  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  ap|>ear  almost  incredible,  and  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  tragedies  which  resulted  from  these  methods  burned 
their  mark  into  the  postal  history  of  England,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
set  down  the  whole  story  as  one  of  those  feeble  and  facile  fairy 
tales  with  which  the  so-called  Victorian  historical  literature  abounds.'' 

******** 

u  The  thing  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  famous  Supplementary 
Suicides  which  woke  all  London,  in  1903,  to  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  that  unlucky  establishment.  It  apjx;ars  that  one  morning,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  the  charwomen  (it  must  be  remembered  this  was 
before  the  days  of  our  smokeless  city  and  radium  fires)  who  bustled 
with  huge  bundles  of  keys  to  throw  open  for  cleaning  purposes  the 
doors  of  sundry  rooms  in  the  Secretary's  office,  were  horrified  to  find 
in  each  of  the  rooms  a  still,  cold,  and  stark  body,  bending  over  a  desk 
and,  to  all  appearance,  intently  occupied  in  adding  the  last  necessary 
words  to  an  important  foolscap  document.  Horrified  and  shocked, 
the  good  charladies  roused  the  official  surgeons  (it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  was  before  the  days  of  the  enforced  Sanitation  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  long  before  the  official  surgeons  became  State 
Professors  and  I.S.O.'s).  Down  bundled  the  doctors  clad  in 
that  quaint  night  costume,  of  which,  curiously  enough,  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  Host  Office  Guide  of  those  days,  but  which,  as 
historians,  we  are  justified  in  terming  pyjamas  or  supplementary 
night-shirts.    Alas,  it  was  too  late!    Seven  'wee  bit  clerk  things' 
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were  as  dead  as  Protection  is  now,  and  an  eighth  only  revived 
under  the  strong  and  drastic  treatment  of  those  prehistoric  days  to 
murmur  incoherently  words  which  now  convey  no  clear  meaning  to 
our  ears :  *  Done  with '  .  .  .  4  Put  away.'  So  saying,  he  died. 
The  discovery  of  the  eight  corpses  made  a  sensation,  and  as  the  thing 
happened  in  the  dullest  time  of  the  year,  a  powerful  paper,  called  the 
Daily  Mail  (which  supported  the  then  Government  by  prodding  it 
violently  in  the  back  and  urging  it  to  do  or  die — preferably  the  latter) 
made  mighty  capital  out  of  the  business,  and  issued  sixteen  editions 
on  the  day  of  the  joint  supplementary  cremation,  upon  which  a 
scurrilous  Sunday  rag  observed  heartlessly  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  some  real  light— and  heat — was  being  thrown  on  the  Civil 
Service." 

******** 

"  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  there  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish. 
The  eight  departed,  who  really  seemed  deplorably  ignorant  of  the 
convenances  of  the  Service,  had  left  eight  sheets  of  foolscap  giving 
their  poor  pathetic  reasons  for  their  most  unofficial  manner  of  leaving 
the  Department,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  in  the  lurch.  We 
cannot,  and  we  would  not  if  we  could,  reproduce  these  grim 
documents,  but  one  or  two  of  them  may  merit  passing  allusion.  One 
]kx)t  young  fellow  seems  to  have  been  driven  into  an  unknown  world  in 
which  (so  far  as  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  goes)  postage  stamps 
are  not,  by  a  dreary  view  of  his  prospects  in  this.  '  At  the  rate  of 
promotion,'  wrote  this  poor  child,  for  he  was  only  a  child  in  years, 
'at  the  rate  of  promotion  which  has  been  maintained  during  the  last 
four  years,  it  would  take  the  last  man  on  the  second  class  88  years, 
and  the  last  on  the  third  class  38  years  to  reach  the  top.'  This  was 
too  much  for  him,  so  he  took  prussic  acid  on  extra  duty,  and  then 
signed  off  for  ever.  Another  unfortunate,  a  poor  tired  thing  of 
uncertain  age,  in  an  old  Norfolk  jacket  and  a  pointed  gray-streaked 
beard,  had  passed  some  years  of  his  life  explaining  to  the  British 
public  what  were  then  known  as  the  Hook  Post  Regulations.  No  one 
quite  knows  now  what  these  regulations  really  were,  and,  if  we  believe 
the  cheap  satirists  of  those  distant  days,  no  one  quite  knew  then. 
'  [  go,'  these  were  the  last  written  words  of  the  worn  old  gray-beard, 
•  I  go  to  find  out  the  true  Nature  of  a  Letter,  and  what  really  is  a  public 
officer.  Tm  hanged  if  I  shall  ever  know  in  this  world.  P.P.C. — The 
Solicitor  will  explain.' " 

»******- 
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u  But  these  4  last  words'  of  undistinguished  men  are  wearisome 
so  we  will  quote  no  more,  but  pass  on  quickly  to  the  admirable 
scheme  started  in  1907  by  the  then  Higher  Powers  of  the  Post  Office, 
known  as  the  '  Ideal  Supplementaries.'     Still,  we  must  not  leave 
entirely  unmentioned  the  notorious  Book  Post  Riots  of  1906,  though, 
as  a  noted  minute-writer  of  the  later  Victorian  epoch  would  have 
said,  these  riots  are  hardly  ad  hoc,  and  are  more  correctly  designated 
officially  as  inter  alia.     Yet  men  are  still  living  who  remember  the 
utter  dislocation  and  disruption  of  city  traffic  caused  by  those  famous 
(or  infamous)  Book  Post  Riots  of  1906.     On  April  1st  of  that 
obstreperous  year  huge  processions  converged  about  noon  on  the 
doomed  Post  Office.    Banners  were  flying  with  the  cryptic  motto, 
1  E  and  O  E,'  and  one,  with  deaths  head  and  bones,  had  the 
puzzling  words,  '  more  to  follow^  written  across  it.     Merchants  of  all 
kinds,  chemists,  linertdrapers,  accountants,  headed  their  assistants, 
carrying  banners  which  were  but  enlarged  copies  of  invoices  which 
had  been  surcharged  at  the  penny  rate  ;  insurance  companies  followed 
by  the  score.    Angry  words  and  angry  faces  everywhere.    Even  from 
the  stilted  and  stately  West-end  came  a  huge  procession  of  mourning 
coaches  headed  by  a  well-known  Duchess,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  coaches  were  huge  mourning  cards  bearing  written  *  Regrets 
Herneh?  R.S.V.P.,  and  P.P.C.,  which  had  all,  in  the  hour  of  their 
grief,  been  fined  a  bitter  penny.    A  procession  of  brides  lightened 
the  scene,  bearing  taxed  invitation  wedding  cards.    Nothing  had  ever 
been  seen  like  it,  and  no  Lord  Mayor's  Show  ever  produced  such  a 
crowd.    A  grim,  well-dressed  body  of  citizens  bore  a  banner  aloft 
inscribed  *  Are  we  not  men  and  public  officers  ?'     It  is  now  common 
matter  of  history  what  happened  some  four  years  later,  and  we,  the 
descendants  of  the  enlightened  Statesmen  of  these  days,  should  not 
now  in  this  Year  of  Grace,  1953,  be  living  entirely  free  of  Income  Tax, 
were  it  not  for  the  annual  gift  of  Twenty  Millions  Sterling  which  an 
open  Halfpenny  Post  brings  to  the  National  Exchequer."    [There  is 
some  fiscal  heresy  and  fizzle  here,  or  possibly  I've  copied  it  wrong  way 
on.    Anyhow,  I  will  just  leave  it  as  my  yellow  slip  shows  I  found  it 

in  1953.— j.s.s.l 

******** 

"  But  we  are  forgetting  the  '  Ideal  Supplementaries.'    It  was  an 

idea,  in  1907,  of  the  then  Secretary,  Sir  Henry  .    There  was 

a  lot  in  it,  and  would  have  worked  very  well  and  produced  the  most 
admirable  Civil  Servants.  But  the  poor  little  beggars  all  died, 
'etiolated,'  scientists  said,  whatever  that  may  mean.     They  lived, 
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some  180  of  them,  in  a  large  Rowton- House-looking  tenement  some- 
where in  Clerkenwell.  They  never  saw  anything  of  the  outer  world, 
and  not  one  of  them  had  even  spoken  to  a  real  live  Member  of 
Parliament.  They  arrived  at  10  a.m.  every  morning  in  a  succession 
of  closed  omnibuses,  and  were  conveyed  back  in  the  same  carriage  at 
5  p.m.  These  vehicles  were  also  part  of  their  education,  for  the 
inside  panels  were  adorned,  not  with  advertisements  of  soaps  and 
pills,  but  with  choice  extracts  from  the  P.O.  Guide.  In  the  tenement 
they  took  their  meals  together,  and  a  kind  of  lay  cleric,  known  in 
those  days  as  a  Deputy  Staff  Officer,  read  to  them  from  a  pulpit  as 
they  munched  their  mutton,  specimens  of  the  Best  Hundred  Minutes. 
It  was  a  beautiful  idea,  and  the  memory  of  it  will  endure,  for  the  180 
little  urns  (which  the  Woking  people  thoughtfully  labelled  G.P.O. 
North)  rest  on  shelves  in  a  corner  of  the  Muniment  Room  to  this 
day  " 

44  Of  course  our  present  Automatic  Clerical  Staff  does  away  with  all 
these  tragedies  and  comedies.  It  will  be  remembered  by  those 
conversant  with  the  Postal  History  of  the  last  fifty  years,  that  when 
G.P.O. ,  West,  was  burned  down  in  the  Book  Post  Riots  of  1906,  the 
architect  to  whom  the  rebuilding  was  entrusted,  was  the  distinguished 
man  who,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Nevil  Maskelyne,  employed  his 
leisure  on  perfecting  various  human  automata.  Protracted  experiments 
which  lasted  over  two  years  resulted  in  their  producing  an  automatic 
curate,  which  at  a  distance  of  twelve  feet  was  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  real  article,  and  it  was  said  (it  is  thought,  erroneously)  that 
the  pair  had  constructed  an  Automatic  Colonial  Bishop.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  did  turn  out  an  almost  perfect 
Automatic  Staff.  As  every  schoolboy  knows,  one  of  the  sights  of 
G.P.O.,  West,  is  the  Automatic  Enquiry  Draft  and  Minute  Room,  with 
the  small  adjoining  chamber  known  as  the  Rejoinder  Room.  For  the 
benefit  of  provincial  readers  of  this  Magazine  we  will  explain.  Around 
the  great  Hall,  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  G.P.O.  West,  are  various 
red  constructions  on  pedestals  which  somewhat  resemble  the  many 
penny-in-the-slot  machines,  which  provide  us  in  these  enlightened  days 
with  everything  a  man  wants  from  a  creed  to  a  box  of  pipe  lights.  An 
enquirer  who  drops  in  to  ask  about  the  re-direction  of  his  letters  is  no 
longer  shown,  as  in  old  fashioned  days,  into  a  spacious  and 
draughty  room,  an  official  fernery,  where  courteous  young  gentlemen 
listen  with  philosophic  calm  to  all  the  possible  and  impossible  questions 
he  may  put.    No,  all  that  is  over,  and  the  courteous  fern-growing 
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officials  became  plump  and  pleasing  Postmasters  and  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards.  Nous  avons  bien  change  tout  cela.  Your  applicant 
with  his  re-direction  conundrum  just  wanders  round  the  room,  picks  out 
the  penny-in-the-slot  machine  which  suits  the  particular  complaint,  and 
drops  in  his  |)enny.  A  pause,  a  slight  whirr,  and  then  from  the  slit  in 
the  engine  comes  out  a  sheet  of  paper  bearing  the  answer,  legibly 
signed,  dated  and  all  that.  For  twopence  a  longer  answer,  saying 
practically  the  same  thing,  can  be  spun  from  the  machine,  and  for 
threepence  a  man  may  obtain,  in  addition,  a  gracefully  worded 
expression  of  regret  from  the  Postmaster  General.  Those  applicants 
who,  as  in  old  days,  insist  on  4  seeing  the  Secretary '  are,  for  a  fee  of 
sixpence,  allowed  actually  to  see  him  by  means  of  a  clever  arrangement 
of  reflecting  mirrors  on  a  special  silver  plated  machine,  over  which  a 
tall  attendant  in  a  frock  coat  stands  on  guard.  It  is  not,  however,  on 
record  that  any  one  man  ever  paid  this  particular  fee  and  evinced  a 
desire  to  repeat  the  experiment.  There  are  also  in  separate  rooms, 
and  apart,  very  highly  organised  automatic  assistant-secretaries,  but  as 
a  rule  they  don't  work.  These  machines  are  too  expensive  and 
complicated,  and  are  not  much  used.  It  was  found,  too,  that  the 
automatic  solicitors  gave  such  conflicting  results  that,  although 
extremely  interesting  as  scientific  problems,  for  ordinary  work-a-day 
purposes  they  were  about  as  postally  useful  as  the  differential  calculus. 
The  automatic  supplementary  clerks  are,  for  1  routine  purposes,'  signal 
successes,  and  as  these  machines  are  always  quite  ready  to  start 
working  at  10  a.m.,  never  do  extra  duty  and  require  no  lunch  save  a 
drop  or  two  of  oil,  there  is  a  great  saving  to  the  Revenue.  An 
attempt  to  set  up  an  automatic  Income  Tax  Collector  [while  that 
archaic  impost  lasted]  almost  produced  a  mutiny  in  G.P.O. :  the 
grasping  thing  took  all  the  coins  it  could  swallow  and  gave  back 
nothing.  Finally  an  automatic  messenger  was  designed  who  really 
answered  a  bell  at  once,  and  this  is  justly  reckoned  by  the  inventors 
to  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  their  art." 

[Here  end,  for  the  present,  the  extracts  from  the  .SV.  Martin  s 
Magazine,  of  July,  1953.] 

J.  Scott  Stokf.s. 
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HE  father  of  one  of  the  most  successful  of  present-day 
playwrights  was  taken  to  the  theatre  one  evening  to  see 
one  of  his  son's  plays.  Being  a  Scotchman  of  the  old 
school  he  had  an  inborn  distrust  of  all  "  play-acting,"  but, 
torn  between  pride  in  his  son  and  horror  of  the  play-house,  he 
consented  to  go.  He  was  rather  silent  during  the  performance,  and 
thought  but  little  of  the  play,  but  what  most  impressed  him,  as  he 
was  afterwards  pleased  to  observe  in  a  letter  to  his  family  in  Scotland, 
was  that  the  theatre  was  filled  with  "seemingly  quite  respectable 
people."    I  like  that  "  seemingly." 

And  "  quite  respectable  people,"  without  the  44  seemingly,"  are  to 
be  found  in  my  street,  though  it  is  a  street  that  has  sadly  come  down 
iii  the  world.  The  houses  with  their  pillared  doorways,  their  French 
windows,  their  balconies,  wear  under  their  grimy  exterior  an  air  of 
faded  gentility,  of  regret  for  the  good  dap  that  are  gone.  Scarcely 
■one  of  them  retains  its  integrity  as  a  dignified  whole.  They  are  let 
out  in  "apartments"  of  one  room,  two  rooms,  three  or  four  rooms,  as 
means,  and  not  always  the  size  of  the  family,  dictate.  Scores  of 
•children  play  about  their  imposing  entrances.  Their  fathers  are  bus 
■drivers  and  conductors,  policemen,  small  shopmen — we  are,  in  fact,  a 
•colony  of  uninteresting  and  hard  working  people.  But  if  our  poverty 
is  unlovely,  it  is  not  degrading. 

My  street  is  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the  costcrmonger.  He 
-comes  in  all  his  varieties  and  the  air  is  raucous  with  his  cries.  Even 
on  Sunday  we  are  not  delivered  from  him,  though  milk  and  cat's  meat 
would  appear  to  be  the  two  commodities  most  in  request  on  that  day 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  cats  really  celebrate  Sunday  as  a  special 
feast-day,  or  whether  some  of  the  inhabitants  find  it  convenient,  as  did 
a  certain  foreigner  who  sojourned  on  our  shores,  to  have  their  dinner 
shot  through  the  letter  box,  all  ready  cooked. 

On  Sundays  such  of  my  neighbours  as  I  know  by  sight  put  on  a 
ne  w  guise.  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  a  policeman,  then  the  one  and 
only  [>oliceman  in  a  seaside  town  I  know.  He  was  as  well  known  as 
the  town  clock,  and  in  addition  to  other  peculiarities  he  had  a 
mincing  gait  which  fatally  distinguished  him  from  ever)*  other  man  in 
-the  town.    One  evening  he  was  met  in  plain  clothes,  an  unusual 
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apparition.  "Hullo,  are  you  off  duty?"  he  was  asked.  "No  sir,  I 
am  on  detective  duty,"  was  his  ponderous  reply. 

Well,  on  Sundays  all  the  inhabitants  of  my  street  seem  to  be  on 
detective  duty,  and  achieve  as  little  success  as  did  our  solitary 
policeman.  Here,  for  example,  comes  the  butcher,  who  looks  so  well 
and  smart  on  week-days  in  his  blouse  and  apron  of  blue,  a  gleaming 
knife  thrust  through  his  belt.  On  Sunday,  his  frock-coat  tightly 
buttoned,  his  tall  hat  shining,  he  slowly  progresses  up  the  street, 
accompanied  by  his  meek  little  wife,  a  much-befeathered  hat  taking 
the  place  of  the  neat  sailor  of  every-day  wear.  They  are  on  their  way 
to  the  Methodist  tabernacle,  there  to  sing  dolorous  hymns  and  join  in 
lengthy  prayers,  and  their  faces  are  already  sad  in  anticipation.  But 
the  butcher's  boy  swings  past  in  flannels  and  a  straw  hat.  He,  I 
imagine,  is  going  to  take  his  girl  for  a  row  on  the  lake  in  Battersea 
Park,  and  even  in  his  disguise  he  is  not  unhappy,  though  perhaps  a 
little  uncomfortable  when  he  meets  a  friend  who  penetrates  it  and 
chaffs  him  boisterously. 

But  when  all  the  other  houses  in  the  street  were  given  up  to  the 
cult  of  the  lodger,  were  over-run  by  noisy  children,  and  unquiet  with 
constant  coming  and  going,  the  big  corner  house  opposite  my  window 
alone  maintained  its  pride  of  place  as  a  family  mansion  ;  for  it,  as  yet, 
the  evil  days  had  not  come.  Its  sole  occupant  was  an  old  bachelor > 
waited  on  by  a  retinue  of  servants,  at  the  head  of  them  a  dignified 
housekeeper  habited  always  in  black.  In  the  hot  summer  after- 
noons the  obese  form  of  the  master  of  the  house  lay  stretched  on 
a  couple  of  chairs  on  his  balcony,  clad  in  white  duck  from  head  to 
foot— " clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful."  In  the  evening> 
from  the  solitary  room  where  I  sat  driving  my  quill  in  toilsome 
pursuit  of  a  livelihood,  I  used  sometimes  to  watch  him  dining  in 
stately  loneliness,  course  after  course  placed  before  him  by  white- 
capped,  white-aproned  maids. 

"  Your  table  is  spread  in  my  sight, 
With  its  wonder  of  roses  and  light. 
How  have  I  fed,  O  Dives?" 

But  I  felt  no  envy,  only  a  sympathetic  fellow-feeling.  He  seemed 
almost  as  lonely  in  his  riches,  as  I  in  my  poverty. 

But  there  came  a  day,  in  the  late  afternoon,  just  when  lamps  were 
being  lit  and  my  kettle  was  beginning  to  indicate  that  tea-time  was 
near,  that  I  glanced  out  of  my  window,  and  in  the  window  opposite, 
the  window  of  the  old  bachelor's  bedroom,  a  hand  was  pulling  down 
the  blind.    One  by  one  all  the  blinds  in  the  house  came  down.  I 
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feared  that  my  unknown  friend  was  gone,  and  from  my  landlord  next 
day  I  learnt  it — the  lonely  man  was  dead. 

And  now  the  great  house  is  empty,  and  melancholy  black  boards 
with  white  lettering  proclaim  that  it  is  to  be  sold.  Soon  it  too  will 
share  the  fate  of  its  fellows.  Its  rooms  will  be  parcelled  out  in  twos 
and  threes,  hordes  of  feet  will  go  up  and  down  its  wide  staircase, 
slatternly  women  will  gossip  on  the  landings,  all  the  ugliness  of  poverty 
will  invade  the  once  serene  and  reposeful  dwelling.    C'est  fini. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  its  miseries,  all  its  squalors,  this  is  Ixmdon, 
great,  grimy  London,  and  who  can  tell  from  one  day  to  another 
what  the  whirligig  of  fortune  may  bring  to  one  in  London.  During 
my  first  years  in  it  I  used  sometimes  to  go  out  in  a  Micawberish  frame 
of  mind,  in  which  anything  that  44  turned  up  "  would  cause  me  not  the 
slightest  surprise.  Often  (shall  I  confess  it  ?)  if  I  passed  Buckingham 
Palace  when  our  good  Queen  Victoria  was  in  residence,  I  would  act 
this  childish  scene  in  my  mind,  smiling  at  my  own  foolishness. 

The  Queen,  seeing  me  from  the  window,  would  remark,  "  There 
is  a  nice  girl,  but  she  looks  very  unhappy,  poor  thing.  What  can  we 
do  for  her  ? "  And  she  would  despatch  a  footman,  who  would  run 
after  me,  and  say,  "  If  you  please,  miss,  the  Queen  desires  to  speak  to 
you."  And  I  would  follow  him  into  the  presence  of  the  Queen 
without  feeling  the  least  astonishment  or  even  embarrassment. 
Then  the  Queen  would  say,  14  You  look  as  if  you  had  not  had  a 
very  gay  time.  Ask  whatever  you  most  desire — in  reason,  of  course, 
and  not  unto  the  half  of  my  kingdom— and  we  will  grant  it."  And  I 
would  answer,  44  Oh,  Queen,  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  of  regular 
income  would  make  me  the  happiest  woman  in  Great  Britain." 
Whereupon  the  Queen  would  say,  44  It  is  granted.  Go  in  peace." 
That,  I  think,  is  the  correct  formula. 

But  advancing  years  have  brought  moderation  in  my  expectations. 
I  have  my  dreams  still  as  I  walk  abroad  through  London  streets,  but 
they  take  a  more  practical  form.  I  dream  of  a  day  when  editors  will 
write  and  request  the  honour  of  a  story  from  my  pen  ;  when  rejected 
manuscripts  will  cease  to  rain  upon  my  door-mat  with  the  dismal 
thud  that  belongs  only  to  despised  MSS.  Long  ago  I  gave  up 
bearding  editors  in  their  dens.  Fleet  Street  oppressed  me ;  the 
crowds  and  the  bustle  drove  home  to  me  my  insignificance,  the 
hoj>elessness  of  one  struggling  against  so  many.  Sometimes  I  heard 
the  sound  of  the  surf  in  the  Strand,  I  caught  the  flash  of  a  sea-gull's 
wing,  and  there  came  to  me  a  wild  longing  for  home,  and  the  sting  of 
a  wet  wind  on  my  face.    But  these  fancies  had  to  be  repressed. 

T 
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And,  truth  to  tell,  it  was  the  office  boy  who  always  daunted  me 
more  than  the  editors  themselves.  The  imp  sat  on  his  high  stool, 
wrapped  in  so  superior  an  air,  and  eyed  me  occasionally  with  pity, 
largely  leavened  by  contempt,  as  I  waited  on  the  convenience  of  the 
editor,  and  tried  to  look  the  confidence  I  did  not  feel.  The  editors 
were  always  kind,  that  I  must  confess.  I  never  experienced  the 
slightest  rudeness  or  discourtesy.  One  editor  assured  me  that  he 
never  could  refuse  anyone  who  came  to  him  with  holes  in  their  gloves. 
I  had  a  hole  in  my  glove.  Need  I  add  that  ever  afterwards,  when  I 
visited  that  particular  editor,  I  had  a  hole  in  my  glove,  even  if  I  had 
to  manufacture  it  specially  for  the  occasion. 

I  have  no  friends  in  my  street ;  that  is  the  pity  of  London  streets. 
Some  of  us  are  not  inclined  to  blazon  the  fact  that  we  live  in  this 
particular  quarter ;  we  even  discard  the  postal  designation  of  our 
district,  and  lie  under  the  outstretched  wings  of  the  aristocratic  square 
beside  us,  where  one  may  read,  in  the  directory,  the  names  of  the 
earls  and  marquises  and  baronets  who  inhabit  it.  And  some  of  us 
feel  that  we  have  risen  in  the  world  in  attaining  to  a  couple  of  rooms 
in  our  street,  and  an  electric  bell  in  the  row  at  the  door.  But  one 
and  all  we  are  strangers  to  each  other.  It  would  not  be  so  in  a 
country  place.  There  is.  for  instance,  an  oil-shop  close  by  where  I 
frequently  have  occasion  to  do  some  little  shopping.  I  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  pretty  girl  at  the  cash  desk,  even  though,  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  her  displeasure,  I  had  to  summon  her  from  a  flirtation  with 
one  of  the  young  men  in  order  to  give  me  my  change.  They  were 
all  on  most  friendly,  not  to  say  boisterous,  terms  with  one  another, 
and  if  customers  had  to  wait  their  leisure,  why,  that  did  not  matter, 
if  you  did  not  happen  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

But  lately  I  was  out  of  town  for  a  week,  and  when  I  returned  a 
clean  sweep  had  been  made  in  the  shop.  The  pretty  girl  had 
disappeared,  and  with  her  all  the  young  men.  In  their  place  are  two 
grave  youths  of  superior  manners.  This  is  what  takes  place.  "  I 
want  a  box  of  matches,  please. "  Yes,  madam.  Twopence  or 
twopence  ha'penny,  madam  ? "  Twopence."  He  places  it  before 
me  with  a  low  bow.  "  I  thank  you,  madam."  It  is  really  depressing. 
I  much  preferred  the  former  lively  crew,  and  I  should  dearly  like  to 
know  what  has  become  of  them.  Did  the  flirtations  become  too 
pronounced,  and  did  the  manager  swoop  down  on  them  ?  Or  are 
they  all  away  on  their  honeymoons  ?  And  which  of  the  young  men 
did  the  pretty  girl  select  ?  I  need  not  ask,  because  I  am  not  likely 
to  find  out.   Now  in  a  country  place  I  should  have  heard  all  about  it. 
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Altogether  the  common-placeness  of  the  street  is  oppressive  ;  I  feel 
that  it  has  no  character,  that  there  is  nothing  which  one  can  call 
"  the  genius  of  the  place.'*  Sentiment  about  any  spot  is  like  ivy,  of 
slow  growth.  And  this  street  is  only  a  stopping-place  for  most  of  us  ; 
we  hope  to  pass  on  to  better  things  ;  the  ivy  has  no  time  to  grow  and 
beautify  the  dingy  walls  for  us. 

***** 

I  am  travelling  down  the  well-remembered  street  in  my  carriage, 
my  view  in  front  bounded  by  the  backs  of  a  magnificent  coachman 
and  footman,  and  as  I  look  up  at  the  windows  that  once  were  mine  I 
feel  instinctively  for  the  latch-key  that  opened  the  door  at  my  touch, 
and  a  pang  almost  of  regret  passes  through  me,  as  I  realise  that  I 
cannot  alight,  that  some  stranger  lives  in  the  rooms  I  know  so  well. 
In  looking  back  only  the  pleasant  things  linger  in  the  memory,  the 
miseries  are  all  blotted  out.  I  have  forgotten  the  taste  of  tea  made 
from  leaves  twice  used,  but  now  it  seems  that  the  flavour  must  have 
been  good  ;  and  up  there  at  least  I  had  freedom  ;  there  was  no  one  to 
notice  my  goings-out  or  comings-in,  or  question  anything  I  chose  to 
do.  Every  chair,  every  piece  of  furniture  had  its  history,  and  was 
dear  to  me  on  that  account.  This  was  acquired  after  weeks  and 
months  of  economy,  that  was  picked  up,  a  wonderful  bargain,  in  a 
second-hand  shop ;  this  lamp  was  given  to  me  by  a  friend ;  that 
rocking  lounge  by  another.  In  those  days  my  amusements  were  few, 
and  therefore  all  the  more  keenly  enjoyed  when  they  came.  A  day 
m  the  country  in  spring,  when  the  fresh  green  was  on  the  trees  and 
the  hawthorn  was  in  blossom,  was  all  I  needed  to  make  me  utterly 
happy.  I  was  healthily  tired  sometimes,  in  a  rage  with  fate  often  ; 
now  I  am  only  bored — neither  pleasure  or  anger  moves  me. 

***** 

I  must  wake  up,  for  I  am  dreaming  still,  gazing  into  my  fire.  The 
carriage  and  pair  have  gone — I  am  alone  in  my  poor  street  with  its 
stern,  prosaic  realities.  But  after  all,  it  is  dreaming  that  makes  life 
tolerable.  .  .  .  And  there  is  the  postman's  knock !  Perhaps  it 
may  be  a  letter  of  acceptance  from  an  editor  ;  j)erhaps — j  jrhaps— it 
may  be  a  cheque  !  L). 
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^HK  average  man  in  the  street  has  little  idea  of  the 
active  part  taken  by  the  Post  Office  in  the  Great 
IjjMJ  ggj*  Boer  War.  Accustomed  to  regard  his  Post  Office 
much  in  the  same  light  as  he  regards  a  donkey,— as  a 
useful,  more  or  less  necessary,  but  very  stupid  beast  of  burden, 
out  of  which  he  can  get  unlimited  work  for  a  very  little  outlay, 
and  upon  which  he  can,  when  so  minded,  shower  hard  knocks  and 
abuse  to  his  heart's  content  without  fear  of  reprisals, — he  may  well 
experience  some  difficulty  when  he  tries  to  picture  to  himself  this 
patient  beast  in  the  guise  of  a  war-horse.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
fact  that  when  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  daily  volume  of 
abuse  was  diverted  from  itself  and  concentrated  upon  its  sister 
Department  of  State,  the  War  Office,  the  Post  Office— to  change  the 
simile — girded  on  the  sword  and  proved  itself  "  a  first-class  fighting 
man  "  on  many  a  well-fought  field. 

More  than  4,000  Post  Office  employees  left  their  ordinary 
avocations  to  serve  in  the  Army  during  the  war.  Among  these 
were  over  2,000  Army  Reservists,  a  striking  commentary  upon  a 
statement  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  morning  papers,  not  long 
ago,  to  the  effect  that  the  War  Office  was  the  only  Department 
of  State  that  gave  employment  to  ex-army  men.  In  every  Line 
Regiment,  every  Battalion  of  Imperial  Yeomanry,  every  Volunteer 
Service  Company,  in  fact  in  every  arm  of  the  Service  was  to  be 
found  the  quondam  letter-carrier,  telegraphist,  or  counter-clerk  ; 
and  there  exists  no  great  battle-field  from  Cape  Town  to  Bulawayo 
but  marks  the  resting  place  of  Post  Office  servants,  who,  as 
manfully  and  as  undemonstrativcly  as  in  the  Post  Office  at  home, 
tried  to  do  their  duty. 

It  was  not  easy,  it  is  true,  to  recognize  one's  old  acquaintances 
of  penny-stamp  renown  when  once  they  had  donned  the  war-paint  : 
for  some  wonderful  transformations  were  effected.  One  Postman 
became  first  Sergeant- Major,  and  then  Captain  in  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry ;  another  rose  to  be  Sergeant-Major  in  a  Mounted 
Infantry  Battalion  ;  in  another  case  a  Boy  Clerk,  1 7  years  of  age, 
filled  the  post  of  Quarter-Master-Sergeant  in  an  Imperial  Yeomanry 
Battalion  ;  and  in  many  another  instance  the  erstwhile  Post  Office 
sen-ant  found  that  the  stern  discipline  of  his  old  department  stood 
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him  in  good  stead  on  donning  the  khaki,  and  assisted  him  to  rise 
from  the  ranks  to  positions  of  responsibility  and  honour. 

The  Post  Office  was  not  only  well  represented  in  the  fighting 
line,  but  also  busily  engaged  in  its  more  natural  sphere  of 
distributing  the  correspondence  for  the  troops  in  the  field, — a  vast 
business  when  it  is  considered  that  for  over  two  years  not  less 
than  200,000  men  were  always  under  arms,  and  that  the  personnel 
as  well  as  the  position  of  the  various  units  were  continually 
changing.  This  work  was  undertaken  by  a  hybrid  military-postal 
body  called  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps.  The  Army  Post  Office 
Corps  is  unique  in  many  respects,  and  in  none  more  than  this, 
that  it  is  a  Volunteer  organization  from  start  to  finish.  The 
formation  of  the  Corps  was  the  outcome  of  a  proposal  made  in 
the  seventies  by  an  officer  of  Volunteers,  Col.  Du  Plat  Taylor.  All 
the  men  and  officers  who  served  in  South  Africa  joined  the  corps 
as  volunteers ;  and  they  were  equipped,  uniformed,  and  paid  by  a 
Volunteer  Regiment,  the  24th  Middlesex  (Post  Office)  Rifles, 
whose  Commanding  Officer,  Col.  S.  Raffles  Thompson,  personally 
selected  the  men,  and  to  the  Orderly  Room  Staff  of  which 
distinguished  corps  great  credit  is  due  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  carried  out  duties  that  are  usually  undertaken  by  the  regular 
military  authorities.  A  more  ample  account  of  the  work  and 
organization  of  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps,  as  well  as  of  the  Special 
Telegraph  Reserve,  will  be  found  in  the  .SV.  Martin's  of  January  and 
July,  1900. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  when  the  force  required  to 
overthrow  the  Boers  was  under-estimated  by  military  and  public 
alike,  a  force  of  about  90  men  of  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps 
was  sent  out  ;  but  the  great  increase  in  the  South  African  Field 
Force  which  followed  upon  the  reverses  of  December,  1899,  soon 
rendered  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  Army  Post 
Office  Corps  men  necessary ;  and  draft  after  draft  was  sent  out 
until  there  were  no  fewer  than  624  men  and  10  officers  of  this 
Corps  in  the  field.  The  great  majority  of  these  men  were  specially 
enlisted  for  one  year  or  the  duration  of  the  campaign,  in  the  same 
way  as  were  the  men  of  the  Volunteer  Service  Companies  attached  to 
line  regiments.  They  were  all  Post  Office  servants,  among  the  most 
expert  of  the  indoor  and  outdoor  staff,  and  what  a  strain  their 
withdrawal  from  their  ordinary  duties  imposed  upon  the  department  at 
home  only  postmasters  and  other  controlling  officers  can  tell. 

The  Post  Office  not  only  undertook  the  postal  arrangements  of 
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the  Army,  but  it  also  helped  the  War  Office  out  of  a  difficulty  with  its 
telegraphic  arrangements.  In  theory,  the  telegraph  work  of  an  Army 
in  the  field  is  performed  by  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  in  which 
there  is  a  special  "  Telegraph  "  Battalion  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to 
keep  the  men  of  the  Telegraph  Battalion  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
efficiency  during  peace  time,  there  is  a  peculiar  arrangement  between 
the  War  Office  and  the  Post  Office,  under  which  men  of  this 
Battalion  are  employed  as  telegraphists  and  linemen  in  various  Post 
Offices  in  the  South  of  England  — the  men  retaining  their  military 
rank,  uniform,  etc.,  as  Royal  Engineers,  while  receiving  pay  from  the 
Post  Office.  There  is  also  a  Special  Telegraph  Reserve,  consisting  of 
Post  Office  telegraphists  who,  like  the  men  of  the  Army  Post 
Office  Corps,  are  enlisted  into  the  Regular  Army  through  the  agency 
of  the  24th  Middlesex  V.R.C.,  and  are  at  once  passed  to  the  Army 
Reserve,  so  as  not  to  disturb  them  in  their  civil  avocations  as  Post 
Office  servants.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  whole  of  the 
Telegraph  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Engineers  was  speedily  sent  out  to 
Africa,  their  abrupt  withdrawal  from  the  Post  Offices  in  which  many 
were  working  occasioning,  of  course,  some  inconvenience  to  the 
Post  Office,  which  had  to  replace  them  by  Post  Office  sen-ants.  The 
Special  Telegraph  Reserve  was  also  sent  out  to  the  front ;  but  as 
the  British  Army  spread  itself  gradually  over  the  country,  more 
telegraphists  were  required.  The  military  authorities  were  at  the  end 
of  their  resources,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  Post  Office.  Post 
Office  telegraphists  were  enlisted  under  special  terms  to  serve  as 
telegraphists  in  the  Royal  Engineers  during  the  war,  and  so  great  was 
the  demand  for  their  services  that  no  less  than  386  men  were  drawn 
from  the  Post  Office  for  this  purpose  alone. 

In  addition  to  telegraphists,  however,  men  were  also  required  to 
mend  the  wires  when  Brother  Boer  had  played  his  favourite  trick  of 
cutting  them,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  wires  in  working  order  generally. 
And  here  again  the  Post  Office  came  to  the  help  of  its  sorely-tried 
sister  department,  sending  out  76  skilled  telegraph  linemen  to  attend 
to  this  branch  of  telegraph  work.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence 
of  these  Post  Office  telegraphists  and  linemen  in  the  field,  enabling 
the  Man  at  Pretoria  to  communicate  without  delay  his  plans  to  his 
subordinates  throughout  the  scene  of  operations,  the  war  might  have 
been  raging  to  this  day. 

In  such  wise  did  the  Post  Office  do  its  duty  to  the  country-,  by 
permitting  over  4,000  of.its  employees  to  go  out  to  South  Africa,  at 
the  serious  risk  of  a  breakdown  in  the  home  service  in  consequence 
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of  their  absence.  And  how  did  the  Post  Orifice  treat  these  officers? 
Did  it  suffer  their  wives  to  starve  during  their  absence,  or  themselves 
to  parade  the  streets  begging  for  work  on  their  return  home  ?  Far 
from  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  situation  of  every  man  who  joined  the 
Colours  was  kept  open  until  his  return  from  the  war.  This,  in  itself, 
would  satisfy  many  a  Reservist,  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a  Post 
Office  servant,  who  has  found  it  a  hard  struggle  to  get  work  on  his 
return  to  this  country.  But  the  Post  Office  went  further  than  this, 
and  allowed  the  time  spent  in  the  Army  to  count  for  the  annual  rise 
in  wages,  for  good  conduct  stripes  (each  stripe  carrying  with  it  extra 
pay  at  the  rate  of  is.  a  week),  and  for  civil  pension,  just  as  though 
the  men  had  remained  at  home.  Moreover,  the  wives  of  the  married 
men  were  granted  half  their  husbands'  Post  Office  pay,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  military  allowances  ;  and  the  unmarried  men,  if  their  duties 
during  their  absence  could — as  generally  was  the  case— be  provided 
for  at  a  cost  less  than  their  wages,  received  the  difference,  which 
often  meant  the  receipt  of  a  nice  little  nest-egg  for  a  man  on  his 
return  to  civil  life.  It  is  clear  that  the  State  acted  very  well  to  its 
civil  employees  who  took  part  in  the  South  African  War,  and  set  an 
excellent  example  to  private  employers. 

Many,  alas !  of  the  Post  Office  men  who  joined  the  Army  never 
returned — -victims  of  battle  and  disease  :  while  a  few  returned  totally 
incapacitated  for  further  duty,  and  had  to  retire  on  whatever 
allowance,  in  addition  to  their  army  pension  (generally  at  the  rate  of 
2s.  6d.  a  day),  the  Superannuation  Acts  allowed  them.  More  than 
one,  however,  of  this  latter  class,  although  certified  as  totally  unfit  for 
further  military  service,  were,  after  a  few  weeks'  rest  on  sick-leave  with 
Post  Orifice  pay,  enabled  to  return  to  their  old  department  and  to  do 
good  work.  In  one  instance  a  postman  was  shot  through  the  knee, 
receiving  an  injury  that  rendered  him  permanently  lame.  Now  a 
IXKtman  that  cannot  walk  is,  it  is  obvious,  rather  an  awkward  man  to 
provide  for ;  but,  with  parental  solicitude,  the  department  worried 
round  until  a  mounted  rural  post  was  found  for  the  man,  the  duties 
of  which  he  was  able  to  carry  out  without  undue  strain  on  his  injured 
leg.  Some  of  the  men  who  escaped  wounds  and  disease  came  to 
grief  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  an  Imperial  Yeoman  from  the 
l'ost  Office  who  was  employed  as  a  military  telegraphist  was  sentenced 
by  Court  Martial  to  imprisonment  for  delaying  a  telegram,  and  was 
°nly  released,  some  time  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  on  his  old 
department  appealing  to  the  military  authorities  on  his  behalf. 

To  turn  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture,  it  must  be  stated  that 
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one  reason  why  some  Post  Office  servants  did  not  return  home  was 
that  they  found  more  congenial,  or  more  lucrative,  employment  in  the 
new  colonies.   Under  the  Kruger  regime  the  Transvaal  Postal  Service 
was,  like  all  the  other   departments   of  the   State,  manned  by 
Hollanders — more  anti-British  than  the  Boers  themselves.  These 
gentry  soon  received  notice  to  quit  when  the  British  took  over  the 
administration   of  the   country.     To   take  their  places  men  ex- 
perienced in  postal  and  telegraph  work  were  required,  and  a  supply 
of  excellent  material  was  found  ready  to  hand  in  the  many  Post 
Office  employees  serving  in  the  army.    These  men  had  received  a 
thorough  technical  training  at  home,  had  proved  themselves  men  by 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  war,  and  had  given  evidence  that  they  shared 
that  wonderful  capacity  for  adapting  themselves  to  their  surroundings 
which   distinguishes   Tommy   Atkins  wherever  he  goes,  and  the 
possession   of  which    is  so  essential    for   successful  colonization  ; 
moreover — and  this  was  an  important  consideration — they  were  on 
the  spot,  acclimatised,  able  to  step  into  the  breach  at  once.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  Transvaal  Postal  Service  of  to-day  is  mainly 
composed  of  Postal  employees  of   the  old  country.     For  many 
months  an  ex-lieutenant  of  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps,  Mr.  Woolley, 
was  the  acting  Postmaster  General  of  the  colony  ;  and  he  was 
followed  into  the  civil  Post  Office  by  over  sixty  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  his  old  corps.    A  strong  body  of  the  Postal-Telegraphists  who 
were  serving  in  the  Royal  Engineers  also  succumbed  to  the  influence 
of  the  brilliant  sunshine  and  crisp  air  of  the  high  veldt,  and  decided 
to  finish  their  postal  careers  in  the  Transvaal  or  Orange  River 
Colony.    Others,  again,  launched  out  into  fresh  channels  altogether. 
One  postman  wrote  home  to  say  that  he  would  not  be  coming  back 
as  he  had  decided  to  go  partner  with  a  man  in  a  store  which  was 
bringing  in  ^"ioo  a  week!    Another  man  took  over  a  farm,  while 
one  Rural  Postman  became  manager  of  a  hotel !    Certainly  there 
appears  to  be  some  justification  for  the  remark  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Post  Office  the  other  day  that,  if  the  Navy  in  connection  with 
the  war  had  turned  out  a  Handy  Man,  the  Post  Office  had  shown 
that  it  could  produce  a  Handier  Man. 

Whether  this  appellation  be  merited  or  no,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  4,000  men  from  the  Post  Office  who  served  in  the  South  African 
Field  Force  did  their  duty  like  Englishmen,  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  to  the  Department  which  is  proud  to  own  them. 

S.O.  H.  H.  Mears. 
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X  the  last  issue  of  ,S7.  Martin' s-le-G  rand,  a  contributor 
did  the  present  writer  a  kind  service  by  inserting  a 
paragraph  concerning  a  paper  on  the  above  subject 
which  had  been  read  before  a  debating  club  in  the 
country.  The  said  paragraph,  though  brief,  contained  an  astonishing 
amount  of  incorrect  information,  including  a  most  imaginative 
statement  that  the  paper  had  been  printed,  and  could  be  obtained  at 
the  price  of  one  penny  per  copy.  As  a  result,  the  writer  has  been 
deluged  with  orders  for  copies,  which  he  regrets  he  cannot  supply, 
as  they  do  not  exist.  Some  disappointment,  and  much  indignation, 
have  been  expressed,  and  the  writer  has  been  universally,  though 
unjustly,  blamed. 

By  way  of  making  amends  for  an  injury  of  which  he  does  not 
admit  himself  guilty,  he  has  sought  the  assistance  of  the  kind  Editor 
of  this  journal,  by  whose  courtesy  the  paper  referred  to  is  now  printed 
in  extense,  as  follows:  — 

I. 

The  law  is  a  hass.  It  is  a  hard-working  animal ;  it  stands  solidly 
on  its  four  legs  ;  its  method  of  working  is  the  slow  and  sure  method  ; 
it  goes  its  own  way,  and  lias  a  very  hard  mouth  ;  it  stands  a  good  deal 
of  knocking  about  without  condescending  to  alter  its  habits  ;  and  if  a 
man  tries  to  ride  it  without  expert  assistance  he  will  probably  have  a  hard 
fall,  and  a  parting  kick  from  its  hind  legs.  It  is,  therefore,  not  without 
reason  that  the  British  Public,  the  owners  of  this  incomprehensible 
beast,  have  summed  up  its  idiosyncrasies  by  dubbing  it  a  /tass. 

As  an  ass,  then,  let  it  be  judged.  In  its  infancy,  as  a  baby 
quadruped,  it  was  fair  enough  to  look  upon.  Every  limb  of  the 
primitive  common  law,  though  diminutive,  was  well  formed  and 
I>erfectly  symmetrical.  But  since  its  infancy  it  has,  like  Topsy,  growed, 
and  its  bringing  up  and  maturing  have  been  a  hard  ex|>erience.  The 
r<xl  of  correction  has  been  heavily  laid  on  the  innocent  corpus  juris.  It 
has  been  so  thumj>ed  and  thrashed  by  politicians,  so  mauled  and 
assaulted  by  suitors  and  their  advocates,  so  sat  upon  and  quashed  out 
of  its  proj>er  shape  by  the  judges,  that  its  own  parents,  the  Ancient 
Britons,  would  hardly  recognise  it.  Above  all,  the  unfortunate  animal 
has  reason  t<>  complain  of  the  treatment  which  it  has  received  from  its 
grandmothers,  the  legislators. 

The  greater  part  of  the  law  by  which  we  are  governed  at  the 
present  time  is  statute  law,  and  in  the  history  of  British  legislation 
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there  are  numerous  instances  of  the  most  remarkable  confusion  and 
error.  When  particularly  glaring,  legislative  blunders  receive  the 
euphemistic  name  of  inelegantiie  juris,  inelegancies  of  the  law.  A 
very  frequent  cause  of  them  is  a  total  misapprehension  as  to  the  rules 
of  law  existing  at  the  time  a  statute  is  passed. 

This  has  on  many  occasions  afforded  the  exhibition  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  beating  the  wind,  and  expending  its  energy  to  no  other 
purpose  than  to  make  itself,  so  to  speak,  blue  in  the  face. 

Such  a  case  was  that  of  a  statute  passed  under  William  and  Mary, 
entitled,  "an  Act  to  prevent  Frauds  by  Clandestine  Mortgages,  '  but 
which  never  prevented  a  clandestine  mortgage  yet,  and  probably 
never  will. 

Similar  cases  are  those  of  Section  4  of  the  Intestates  Estates  Act, 
which  solemnly  enacts  an  absolute  impossibility  ;  and  Section  3  of  the 
Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act,  the  effect  of  which,  if  it  have  any 
effect  at  all,  must  be  regarded  as  gloriously  doubtful. 

Another  statute,  which  remained  curiously  inoperative,  was  one 
passed  in  the  year  1547,  in  the  reign  of  a  much-married  Sovereign, 
and  which  provided  "  that  women  should  not  meet  together  to  babble 
and  talk,  and  that  all  men  should  keep  their  wives  in  their  houses." 
Fortunately,  the  ladies  did  not  cease  to  meet  together  as  from  the 
date  when  this  Statute  received  the  royal  assent.  Since  that  time 
they  have  talked,  and  talked  again,  and  continued  to  talk,  in  spite  of 
all  admonitions  to  the  contrary.  Probably  the  community  has  been 
none  the  worse,  and  none  the  less  interesting,  for  their  conversation. 

It  is  melancholy,  in  these  days  of  temjx,-rance  reform,  to  consider 
the  many  occasions  upon  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  sent 
out  into  the  world  like  a  drunken  man  out  of  a  public  house,  and  has 
either  found  a  resting  place  in  the  nearest  ditch  (as  in  the  case  of  an 
Act  of  1844,  which  was  repealed  the  very  next  year),  or  has  to  be 
assisted  along  the  road  by  a  kind  friend  {e.g.,  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act,  1893,  Section  i),  or  ]>erhaps  by  two  kind  friends,  one  on 
each  side  (as  in  the  case  of  the  three  Real  Estates  Charges  Acts),  all 
three  reeling  and  stumbling  on  their  devious  way  in  a  manner  by  no 
means  parliamentary,  and  highly  obstructive  of  the  legal  traffic. 

But  a  piece  of  legislation  worthy  only  of  the  pages  of  "  Alice  in 
Wonderland  "  is  that  contained  in  Sections  28,  30  and  31  of  the  Wills 
Act,  and  more  particularly  the  two  latter  sections. 

Here  we  have,  in  one  and  the  same  Statute,  two  consecutive 
sections  palpably  conflicting  with  each  other,  and  the  true  history  of 
this  extraordinary  anomaly,  according  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
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Freme  v.  Clement,  is  that  there  were  originally  in  contemplation  hvo 
alternative  drafts  of  the  proposed  enactment,  but  that  by  some 
hideous  mistake  both  drafts  were  inserted  in  the  Bill,  and  there  they 
remain  to  this  day,  as  two  separate  sections  of  the  Act,  to  punish  the 
sins  and  exhaust  the  imperative  vocabulary  of  everyone  who  has  any 
concern  with  them. 

This  is  surely  the  climax  of  erratic  legislation.  The  two 
inconsistent  enactments,  dealing  with  the  same  subject  matter,  but 
dealing  with  it  at  cross  purposes,  have  been  bound  up  together  as 
closely  as  the  Siamese  twins,  but  will  ever  rebel  against  their  unhappy 
conjunction  by  a  hostile  jostling  of  each  other's  limbs  out  of  joint. 

II. 

Routine  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  confusing 
legislation.  A  Bill  was  once  brought  before  the  Kansas  State 
Legislature  for  enabling  the  Bishop,  when  he  should  die,  to  be  buried 
in  the  crypt  of  his  cathedral.  One  of  the  members  stood  up  and 
proposed  a  clause  to  provide  that  the  Bill  should  take  effect  as  soon 
as  it  was  passed  ! 

American  legislation  is  rapidly  becoming  a  by-word  among  the 
nations.  An  example  of  the  reckless  way  in  which  Bills  are  brought  in 
for  the  consideration  of  the  States  Legislatures,  is  afforded  by  an 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  measures  proposed  for  enactment  in  the 
single  year  1897.  A  Massachusetts  law-giver  asked  for  a  salaried  State 
Board  to  examine  blacksmiths.  A  North  Dakota  man  wanted  to 
license  barbers,  and  a  smooth-faced  gentleman  in  the  Indiana  Mouse 
wished  to  impose  a  tax  on  whiskers.  The  legislators  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  decided  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make 
marriage  very  nearly  compulsory,  and  passed  a  Bill  providing 
that  "  young  celibates  of  either  sex,  who  should,  without 
legitimate  motive,  reject  the  addresses  of  him  or  her  who  might 
aspire  to  her  or  his  hand,  and  who  continued  contumaciously 
unmarried \  should  pay  the  sum  of  500  piastres  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  person,  man  or  woman,  who  should  be  so  refused."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Missouri  man  wanted  to  fine  railroad  hands  25 
dollars  for  flirting  with  lady  passengers.  Michigan  and  Indiana 
arose  as  one  man  and  demanded  that  Bills  of  fare  should  be 
printed  in  English  only,  and  an  Indiana  man  also  brought  in  a 
Bill  making  it  a  misdemeanour  to  wear  squeaky  boots  in  church. 

At  one  time  one  of  the  States  had  a  law  that  alcohol  should 
only  be  sold  by  State  dispensers  as  a  cure  for  rattlesnake  bite, 
there  being  a  jjopular  fallacy  that  alcohol  prevented  the  poison 
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from  taking  effect.  A  man  called  at  a  State  dispensary,  and  asked 
for  some  spirits,  as  he  felt  sick.  The  dispenser  explained  that 
although  he  had  been  allowed  to  sell  alcohol  the  previous  year  on 
the  ground  of  sickness,  the  law  had  since  been  altered,  and  he  was 
now  permitted  to  sell  it  only  as  a  cure  for  rattlesnake  bite.  The 
applicant  was  much  disappointed,  and  looked  very  sick  indeed. 
After  a  moment  or  two,  plunged  in  thought,  he  said  :  "  Say,  now,  is 
there  a  rattlesnake  anywhere  down  town  ? "  The  State  dispenser, 
after  severe  cogitation,  replied,  "  Waal,  yes,  stranger,  there  is.  But 
he'll  be  no  sort  of  good  to  you,  for  he's  booked  up  six  weeks  ahead  !  " 

III. 

Well,  so  much  for  legislation,  British  and  American.  l.et  us  now 
come  to  the  consideration  of  that  type  of  humour  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  legal  joke.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  probably  no 
sort  of  humour  more  widely  appreciated  than  the  breach  of  promise 
joke.  The  reason  is  very  plain.  In  all  true  humour  there  should  be 
a  note  of  tragedy,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  tragedy  in  anything 
connected  with  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

There  is  a  tale  about  a  lawyer's  clerk  who  wrote  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  a  young  lady  of  whom  he  was  enamoured.  Knowing 
a  little  about  the  law,  and  perhaps  less  about  love-making,  he 
committed  the  rather  serious  error  of  heading  his  letter  "without 
prejudice" 

Another  story  comes  from  Chicago.  In  a  breach  of  promise 
action  the  fair  plaintiffs  attorney  proposed  to  read  to  the  jury  the 
proposal  of  marriage,  which  happened  to  have  been  written  on  an 
ordinary  telegraph  form.  When  he  started  to  read,  he  began  with 
the  words,  "  My  dear  Louisa."  Counsel  for  the  defendant 
immediately  stood  up  and  said  :  "  If  it  please  the  court,  this  is  an 
instrument  partly  printed  and  partly  in  writing.  By  all  the  rules  that 
were  ever  held  by  all  the  Courts,  if  the  plaintiff  offers  part  of  that 
instrument,  the  whole  of  it  must  be  read  to  the  Court." 

The  lady's  attorney  protested  that  the  fact  of  the  matter  being 
written  on  a  telegraph  form  was  a  mere  accident  only,  and  that  the 
printed  matter  on  the  form  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
But  defendant's  counsel  insisted  on  having  it  read  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  lie  was  sustained  by  the  Court.  Thereupon,  very  reluctantly, 
the  gentleman  began  to  read  at  the  top  of  the  message;  "  There  is  no 
liability  on  account  of  this  message,  unless  the  same  is  repeated,  and 
then  only  on  condition  that  the  claim  is  made  within  30  days."  After 
the  signature,  "  Yours  lovingly,  John,"  he  was  compelled,  still  more 
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reluctantly,  to  read:  "  N.B. — Read  carefully  the  conditions  at  the 
top.''  The  story,  unfortunately,  has  no  ending,  for  we  are  not  told  the 
result  of  the  action.  If  for  the  defence,  it  behoves  bachelors,  in 
future,  to  propose  marriage  (if  at  all)  only  on  telegraph  forms. 

IV. 

The  commonest  sort  of  legal  joke,  and  the  least  humourous,  is  the 
time  honoured  joke  about  fees.  lawyers'  fees  have  the  same  fate  as 
mothers-in-law,  plumbers,  and  husbands  who  come  home  late  at  night 
— they  are  popularly  considered  to  afford  ample  material  for  a  joke, 
without  the  usual  elements  of  wit  and  humour.  For  instance,  here  is 
a  paragraph  from  a  daily  paper,  purporting  to  anticipate  a  lawyer  s  bill 
of  the  near  future :  "  To  nodding  in  the  street,  3s.  6d. ;  opening 
envelope  and  unfolding  letter  therein,  3s.  6d. ;  thinking  over  same, 
6s.  8d. ;  writing  reply,  10s. ;  putting  same  in  envelope  and  stamping, 
3s.  ;  ignoring  rival  company's  solicitor  in  the  street,  5s. :  telling  wife 
all  about  the  case,  10s. ;  listening  to  her  observations  thereon, 
£2  2s.  od." 

Xow  all  that  is  very  ridiculous.  Not  one  of  the  items  would  be 
allowed  on  taxation,  or  even  dreamt  of  by  the  most  optimistic  of 
articled  clerks.  The  fault  of  the  joke,  assuming  it  to  be  a  joke,  is 
that  it  descends  to  details,  and  so  exposes  the  entire  fallacy  of  the 
idea  upon  which  it  is  built.  Jokes  about  fees  are  well  enough  so 
long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  vague  generalities. 

A  solicitor  brought  to  a  lady  a  long  bill  (it  is  always  a  "  long  bill  ') 
for  some  business  he  had  done  for  her.  The  lady,  to  whom  he  had 
at  one  time  made  a  proposal  of  marriage,  but  without  success, 
considered  the  charges  unreasonable  and  extortionate  (as  ladies 
usually  do).  The  lawyer  apologised  profusely.  "  Madam,  said  he,  I 
had  a  mind  to  convince  you  that  my  profession  is  lucrative,  and  that 
I  should  not  have  been  a  bad  match."  Eventually  she  married  him 
to  escape  payment. 

An  advocate  once  gained  a  suit  for  a  poor  and  by  no  means 
prepossessing  young  lady,  and  in  thanking  him  she  said  "  I  have 
nothing  to  pay  you  with,  sir.  but  my  heart."  "  Hand  it  over  to  my 
clerk,  if  you  please,  I  wish  no  fee  for  myself,"  he  said.  It  was  a 
heartless  thing  to  say,  but  the  joke  is  a  hearty  one. 

A  Scotchman,  not  a  lawyer,  once  wanted  to  decide  what  profession 
to  give  to  his  son,  so  he  put  him  in  a  room,  together  with  a  theological 
book  of  large  proportions,  an  apple  of  luscious  and  pleasing  aspect, 
and  a  sixpenny  piece  of  the  ordinary  size.  His  idea  was,  that  if  on 
returning  he  found  the  youth  reading  the  book,  he  would  make  him  a 
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clergyman,  if  eating  the  apple,  a  farmer,  and  if  interested  in  the 
money,  a  banker,  those  being  presumably  the  only  three  professions 
available  in  Scotland.  When  he  came  back,  he  found  his  hopeful  son 
sitting  on  the  book,  with  the  sixpence  in  his  deepest  pocket,  and  the 
apple  half  way  down  his  throat.  "  That  settles  it,"  said  his  delighted 
progenitor,  "  the  lad's  a  born  lawyer." 

A  solicitor,  on  the  marriage  of  his  son,  gave  him  ^500,  and 
handed  him  over  a  Chancery  suit,  together  with  some  common-law 
actions.  About  two  years  afterwards,  the  son  asked  his  father  for 
more  business.  "Why,  I  gave  you  that  capital  Chancery  suit," 
objected  his  father,  "  what  more  can  you  want  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,  but  I 
have  wound  up  the  Chancery  suit,  and  given  my  client  great 
satisfaction  ;  and  he  is  in  possession  of  the  estate."  The  father 
turned  pale  with  rage.  "  What,  you  improvident  fool !  That  suit  was 
in  my  family  for  twenty-five  years,  and  would  have  continued  in  it  as 
much  longer  if  I  had  kept  it." 

Well,  this  subject  is  endless,  and  one  may  suppose  that  if  lawyers 
were  to  charge  a  halfpenny  lor  each  interview,  and  to  draw  all 
documents  free  gratis  and  for  nothing,  inclusively  of  stamps  and 
parchment,  they  would  still  be  rewarded  by  the  epithets  "thieves, 
rubbers,  extortionate,  unjust/' 

V. 

A  very  violent  book  has  lately  been  written,  entitled  i4  The 
Kgregious  English,"  in  reply  to  an  equally  violent  and  less  reasonable 
bunk  called  "The  Unspeakable  Scot."  The  author  does  not  spare 
the  English  legal  system.    This  is  what  he  says  of  it : 

"  The  English  love  to  be  ruled,  just  as  eels  are  said  to  take  a 
delight  in  being  skinned.  The  Englishman  believes  that  law  and 
order  are  heaven  sent  blessings  especially  invented  for  his  behoof.  If 
anybody  picks  his  pockets,  or  encroaches  upon  his  land,  or  infringes  his 
patent  rights,  or  diverts  his  water-courses,  the  Englishman  knows 
exactly  what  to  do.  There  is  the  law.  They  keep  it  on  tap,  in  great 
buildings  called  Courts,  and  persons  in  wigs  serve  out  to  you  precisely 
what  you  may  deserve,  with  great  gusto  and  solemnity.  The  man 
picked  your  pocket,  did  he?  Three  month's  imprisonment  for  the 
man.  Someone  is  making  colourable  imitations  of  your  patent  doll's 
eyes  ?    Well,  you  can  apply  for  an  injunction — and  so  on. 

"  This  is  law.  All  Englishmen  believe  in  it,  particularly  those  that 
have  never  had  any.  When  it  comes  to  the  worst,  and  the  Englishman 
finds  that  he  really  must  take  on  a  little  of  his  own  beautiful  specific, 
he  usually  begins  by  falling  into  something  of  a  flutter.  Those 
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bewigged  and  sedate  persons  seated  in  great  chairs,  with  policemen  to 
bawl  4  silence ! '  for  them,  begin  to  have  a  new  meaning  for  the 
Englishman.  When  it  comes  to  a  trifling  personal  encounter  before 
this  mountain  of  dignity  perched  on  a  mountain  of  precedent,  the 
Englishman  shivers  and  looks  pale.  But  his  solicitor,  and  his  counsel, 
and  his  counsel's  clerk,  soon  put  him  at  his  ease,  and  he  is  fain  to  go 
through  with  it.  Whether  he  comes  out  on  top  or  gets  beaten  is 
another  matter ;  in  any  case,  the  trouble  about  the  thing  is  that  it  is 
infinitely  and  appallingly  costly.  Law,  the  Englishman's  birthright,  is 
not  to  be  given  away.  If  you  want  any,  you  must  pay  for  it,  and  pay 
through  the  nose.    Otherwise  you  can  go  without." 

The  best  answer  to  an  onslaught  of  this  kind  is  the  Scriptural 
assurance  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Assuming  the  law 
to  be  a  hass,  even  the  labouring  donkey  is  worthy  of  his  carrot. 

It  has  sometimes  been  remarked  by  laymen  as  a  curious  thing,  that 
when  a  lawyer  wishes  to  describe  an  estate  in  landed  property,  he  calls 
it  a  fee.  Thus  there  is  the  fee  simple,  or  absolute  interest  in  land,  the 
fee  tail,  base  fee,  fee  simple  conditional,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  little 
rhyme  about  this  which  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  very  pretty 
piece  of  sentiment 

Fees  simple,  ami  base  tee>, 
And  all  the  fees  in  tail 
Are  not  to  be  compared  to  thee— 
Thou  best  of  fees— Female. 

VI. 

A  fair  subject  for  humourous  remarks  is  afforded  by  the  verbose 
and  sometimes  obscure  character  of  legal  terminology.  As  an 
American  judge  once  said, — "  If  I  were  to  give  you  an  orange,  I 
would  simply  say  *  I  give  you  the  orange,'  but  should  the  transaction 
be  entrusted  to  a  lawyer  to  put  into  writing,  he  would  adopt  this 
form  :  I  hereby  give,  grant,  and  convey  to  you  all  my  interests,  right, 
title,  and  advantage  of  and  in  the  said  orange,  together  with  its  rind, 
skin,  juice,  pulp,  and  pips  ;  and  all  rights  and  advantages  therein  or 
in  any  of  the  same  respectively,  with  full  power  to  bite,  suck,  or 
otherwise  eat  or  consume  the  same,  or  the  same  to  give  away,  with  or 
without  the  rind,  skin,  juice,  pulp,  or  pips  ;  anything  hereinbefore  or  in 
any  other  deed  or  deeds,  instrument  or  instruments  of  any  nature  kind 
or  description  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding," 

That,  as  before  remarked,  is  a  very  fair  subject  for  humour ;  and 
even  so  great  an  authority  as  Lord  Westbury  once  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that "  title  deeds  are  difficult  to  read,  disgusting  to  touch,  and 
impossible  to  understand." 
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But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  well  drawn  deed  usually  contains  not 
one  word  that  does  not  serve  its  own  special  purpose,  and  convey  its 
own  definite  and  precise  meaning. 

The  language  of  the  law  is  necessarily  exact.  Exactitude 
involves  a  definition  and  narrowing  down  of  the  meaning  of  words  : 
therefore,  more  words  must  be  employed.  Colloquial  language,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  vague,  and  therefore  shorter.  Indeed,  among  the 
vulgar  classes,  whose  ideas  are  usually  less  precise  and  definite  than 
those  of  educated  people,  language  becomes  so  abridged  and  so 
extremely  simple,  that  a  single  adjective  or  adverb,  of  a  sufficiently 
forcible  character,  takes  the  place  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  words  of  more 
special  application.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Justice  Byles  once  gave  this 
summing  up  to  a  jury  in  a  slander  action  :  "  Gentlemen,  in  arriving 
at  a  determination  upon  the  question  whether  the  words  used  were 
defamatory  or  mere  vulgar  abuse,  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  has 
been  given  in  evidence  before  you  that  the  defendant  employed  the 
same  epithet  to  describe  a  wheelbarrow,  a  pint  of  stout,  and  his 
mother-in-law." 

VII. 

The  necessity  of  assigning  an  exact  meaning  to  words  employed 
in  contracts  and  other  legal  matters  is  shown  by  a  case  in  th?  Irish 
Court  of  Appeal  two  years  ago.  The  subject  for  judicial  decision 
was,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  interjection  41  Humph/'  Four  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench  Division,  from  which  the  appeal  was  carried, 
had  been  unable  to  agree  on  this  point.  Two  of  them  held  that 
"Humph"  as  used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Jane  Austen  in  their 
novels,  was  an  expression  of  dissent ;  while  the  Lord  Chief  and  another 
Justice  inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  "  humph  "  only  signified  "  a 
dissatisfied  condition  of  mind."  The  Court  of  Appeal  ultimately 
decided  that  the  word  was  "  an  expression  of  doubt  or  dissatisfaction," 
or  as  Lord  Justice  Walter  put  it,  in  the  elegant  words  of  the  Century 
Dictionary,  "  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction." 

It  is  curious  to  find  this  important  judicial  decision  embodied  in 
Rudyard  Kipling's  "Just-So  Stories."  In  the  tale  of  "How  the 
Camel  got  his  Hump,"  we  are  told  that  when  the  world  was  new,  the 
Camel  refused  to  do  any  work.  He  was  repeatedly  requested  to  fetch 
and  carry,  to  trot,  and  otherwise  to  assist  the  other  animals  in  their 
labours.  His  only  reply  to  all  demands  was, — "  Humph  !  "  That 
was  a  "  grunt  of  dissatisfaction,"  or  "  an  expression  of  dissent,"  and 
as  a  punishment  he  was  humphed  with  a  material  humph,  or  hump, 
which  was  placed  upon  his  back.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  is  becoming  "written  out."    He  is  coming  to  an  end  of  all 
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his  own  stock  of  nonsense,  and  is  driven  to  plagiarise  from  the  Irish 
Law  Reports. 

VIII. 

Even  if  the  law  does  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  English 
language,  it  is  no  worse  than  other  trades.  A  nautical  witness  was 
asked  by  the  judge  of  a  Liverpool  court  to  explain  the  case  in  his  own 
words.  It  was  a  street  accident  c  ise,  and  this  is  how  he  described 
it :  "  He  was  on  the  port  side  of  his  horse,  and  when  he  got  off  the 
gangway  the  defendant's  cart  ran  across  his  bows :  Griffiths  pulled  up 
to  avoid  a  collision,  and  the  starboard  shaft  of  his  own  lorry  took  him 
astern." 

Another  judge  prided  himself  on  putting  facts  to  a  witness  in  a 
simple  way.  This  is  a  sample  of  his  style :  "  My  good  woman,  you 
must  give  an  answer,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  to  the  plain  and 
simple  question  whether  when  you  were  crossing  the  street  with  the 
baby  on  your  arm,  and  the  omnibus  was  coming  down  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  cab  on  the  left  and  the  brougham  was  trying  to  pass  the 
omnibus,  you  saw  the  plaintiff  between  the  brougham  and  the  cab, 
or  whether  and  when  you  saw  him  at  all,  and  whether  or  not  near  the 
brougham,  cab  and  omnibus,  or  either,  or  any  two,  and  which  of  them 
respectively,  or  how  it  was." 

Ix>rd  Eskgrove  was  a  man  rather  given  to  long-winded  judgments. 
In  condemning  a  tailor  to  death  for  murdering  a  soldier  by  stabbing 
him,  he  saw  fit  to  emphasise  the  enormity  of  the  crime  by  saying : 
"  And  not  only  did  you  murder  him,  whereby  he  was  bereaved  of  his 
life,  but  you  did  thrust,  or  push  or  pierce  or  project  or  propel  the 
lethal  weapon  through  the  belly-band  of  his  regimental  breeches, 
which  were  His  Majesty's  '.  " 

While  on  the  subject  of  terminology,  it  may  be  observed  that  puns, 
although  usually  an  inexcusable  species  of  humour,  may  sometimes  be 
turned  to  very  good  account  in  a  court  of  law.  A  man,  summoned  t:> 
attend  at  a  coroner's  inquest,  sent  his  wife  to  say  that  he  was  dying. 
His  wife  appeared  with  that  excuse,  which  was  of  course  accepted. 
The  coroner  was  not  aware  that  the  man  was  a  dyer  by  trade. 

A  prisoner  appeared  one  day  who  had  been  captured  in  a  raid 
upon  gambling  houses.  "  What's  your  occupation  ? "  asked  the 
magistrate.  "  I  am  a  locksmith^  your  worship."  "  How  did  you  come 
to  be  found  in  a  gambling  house,  and  what  were  you  doing  there 
when  the  police  appeared  ? The  prisoner  answered  :  "  I  was  making 
a  bolt  for  the  door." 

Solicitor's  Dept.,  G.P.O.  I).  Aikenhead  Stroud. 

(  To  be  csmiudeJ.) 

U 
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An  Excursion  from  B rind/si 

to  Naples. 

ARPE  DIEM  "  is  the  motto  by  which  we  hold  that  it 
is  ^>od  to  struggle  through  official  life,  and  to  escape 
the  reproach  administered  by  Burns  to  mankind  in 
general  in  the  lines  : — 

"  O  man  !  while  in  thy  early  years, 
How  prodigal  of  time  ! 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours, 
Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  !  " 

Though  worn  out  therefore  with  the  fatigues  of  two  days' 
continuous  jolting  in  the  mail  train  between  Calais  and  Brindisi,  an 
interval  of  two  or  three  hours  only  for  sleep  was  allowed  to  elapse 
after  the  departure  of  the  good  ship  "  Osiris  "  with  the  mails  for  India 
and  the  Far  East,  before  we  were  taking  our  place  in  the  train  for 
Naples.  "  See  Naples  and  die,"  the  guide-books  have  said  for  ages ; 
and  we  set  out  with  a  joyful  heart  to  feast  upon  the  inferred  glories. 

As  far  as  Foggia  the  direction  is  almost  due  north  ;  but  there  the 
line  turns  to  the  south-west.  The  scenery  is  monotonous  ;  and  the 
only  remark-worthy  item  about  this  section  of  the  journey  is  that  the 
district  traversed  is  malarial.  Witness  to  this  fact  is  borne  by  the 
appearance  on  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  railway  blockhouses  of 
frames  filled  in  in  lieu  of  glass  with  a  very  fine  gauze.  These  screens 
are  intended  to  check  the  ingress  of  the  mosquito,  whose  bite  has  been 
proved  by  the  recent  Commission  to  convey  the  germs  of  malaria.  With 
the  exercise  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Commission  is 
convinced  that  the  scourge  will  be  ameliorated,  if  not  entirely 
stamped  out. 

The  first  place  of  any  importance  that  occurs  is  Benevento.  This 
city,  though  as  dirty  as  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  is 
up-to-date  in  one  respect,  namely  electric  lighting.  The  very  ancient 
and  very  modern  are  here  in  juxtaposition — electric  light  brackets 
affixed  to  walls  erected  before  the  Christian  era.  Benevento  possesses 
something  noteworthy,  however,  besides  dirt  and  narrow  streets  in  the 
shape  of  an  exquisite  triumphal  arch.  This  structure  was  erected  in  the 
year  a.d.  i  14  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  ;  and  it  is  considered 
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to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  Roman  monuments  in 
Southern  Italy.  It  is  of  marble,  and  is  50  feet  in  height.  The 
reliefs  depict  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  From  a  photo- 
graphic point  of  view  it  is  disappointing,  as  it  is  rather  closed  in  by 
narrow  streets  ;  and  the  task  of  securing  a  satisfactory  negative  is, 
therefore,  enhanced. 


Trajan's  Arch,  Beneve.nto. 

About  thirty  miles  distant  from  Benevento  the  train  runs  beneath 
a  magnificent  aqueduct  almost  200  feet  in  height.  It  is  in  three 
stories,  and  was  built  to  the  order  of  ("hades  III.  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  water  from  Mt.  Taburno  to  Caserta — a  distance  of  25  miles. 
The  precious  fluid  was  used  for  watering  the  gardens  of  Caserta. 
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The  cost  must  have  been  enormous  ;  and  we  can  only  presume  that 
in  those  days  labour  was  comparatively  cheap. 

The  lovely  Campanian  plain  now  unfolds  itself  as  the  train  moves 
along  a  high  ridge,  and  then  gradually  descends  to  the  lowlands. 
While  wrapped  in  contemplation  of  the  panorama,  a  puff  of  smoke 
arrested  our  gaze.  It  seemed  to  spring  from  the  summit  of  a  jagged 
peak  which  bounded  the  distant  edge  of  the  plain.  The  smoke 
gradually  drifted  away,  leaving  the  mountain  top  sharp  cut  against  the 
sky.  Another  puff,  and  yet  another.  After  a  keen  scrutiny  of  the 
shape  of  the  mountain,  it  was  borne  in  upon  us  that  we  were 
beholding  Vesuvius — Vesuvius,  the  burning  mountain  of  many 
youthful  dreams ;  the  swallower  of  the  wicked  cities  of  the  plain 
(Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum),  ready  at  any  moment  to  belch  forth  fire 
and  lava  as  of  yore.  (It  was  but  a  few  months  ago  that  its  pranks 
threw  the  population  of  the  country  for  miles  round  into  ecstasies  of 
terror,  and  caused  the  churches  to  be  crowded  with  hysterical  people 
praying  Providence  to  avert  the  threatened  eruption.) 

Naples  at  last.    It  was  dark.    Outside  the  station  there  was  the 

usual  line  of  carriages.  "  How  much  to  P  's  hotel  ?  "  "  One  franc," 

was  the  quick  rejoinder— the  proper  charge  we  knew  from  the  guide 
book  was  1*50  francs  ;  and  we  amusedly  awaited  developments.  Crack 
went  the  whip  ;  and  the  car  shot  clear  of  the  opposition  vehicles. 
Round  came  the  tanned  face  on  the  box-seat,  "  Signor,  I  meant  to 
say  one  franc  fifty."  A  nod  of  comprehension  ;  and  he  swung  back 
to  position.  Off  we  went  at  a  mad  pace.  How  that  son  of  Nimshi 
drove  !  But  the  whole  tribe  are  alike  here  in  that  respect.  Into  the 
Corso  Garibaldi ;  swish  round  a  corner  into  the  Corso  Re  d'ltalia  ; 
bang  !  crash  !  went  the  right  pair  of  wheels  into  a  hole  in  the  road 
which  in  the  free  and  easy  Italian  style  had  been  left  by  some  road- 
menders  at  the  close  of  their  day's  work.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
huge  squares  of  granite  ;  and  at  this  particular  spot  a  number  of 
sections  had  been  removed,  and  were  lying  here  and  there  in  the 
road — traps  for  the  unwary.  A  firm  grip  on  the  seat  saved  a  spill  into 
the  road,  and  with  a  "  Ahou  !  Ahou  !  " — this  delightful  yell  is  in  general 
use  among  Jehus  in  Italy,  and  is,  we  suppose,  the  equivalent  of  the 
British  drivers  "  Gcewoah  !  "—from  the  driver,  the  wiry  horse  hauled 
us  clear,  and  on  we  sped. 

"  Ahou  !  ahou  !  "  to  a  chattering  group  of  Neapolitans  who  blocked 
the  way,  but  cleared  like  magic  before  our  furiously  driven  chariot  : 
and  then  a  sweep  into  the  Strada  Medina.  The  street  was  crowded  : 
but  there  was  no  stopping.     Slash  !  slash  !  went  the  whip  on  the  bony 
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sides  of  our  steed  ;  and  a  passage  was  miraculously  driven  between  two 
lines  of  vehicles.  It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  narrow  Strada  di 
Chiaia  was  next  threaded  in  safety,  and  we  emerged  into  the  wider 
Corso  di  Miile,  and  thence  into  the  Corso  Principe  Amedio.  Rising 
ground  now  ;  but  the  poor  horse  was  not  spared  until  the  hotel  was 
reached  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele.  The  fare  had  in  the 
meantime  risen  to  two  francs  ;  but  we  felt  that  man  and  beast  had  well 
earned  even  double,  so  submitted  to  the  imposition  without  a 
murmur.  Our  only  comment  on  this,  our  first  drive  in  Naples,  is 
that  a  missionary'  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  might,  with  advantage,  be  sent  to  this  benighted  spot. 

There  are  many  ways  of  "  doing "  Naples.  At  first  it  is 
perhaps  advisable  to  drive  here  and  there — it  is  inexpensive ;  but  it 
is  a  mistake  not  eventually  to  foot  it.  By  the  former  expedient 
only  what  is  best  and  modern  will  be  encountered  ;  and  the 
impression  of  Naples  will  be  that  of  a  respectable  though  noisy  city. 
Now  this  impression,  we  venture  to  think,  is  not  merited  by  Naples  as 
it  is.  To  know  the  place,  go  up  and  down  it  on  foot,  which  sooner  or 
later  will  end  in  an  acquaintance  with  its  back  streets.  Naples  is  a 
city  of  violent  contrasts  ;  and  in  the  space  of  half-a-minute  streets 
lined  on  cither  side  with  shops  which  would  not  disgrace  a  Parisian 
thoroughfare  can  be  left  behind  and  place  given  to  the  veriest  slums. 
Nan-ow  lanes  flanked  with  tall  houses,  the  roofs  of  which  nearly  meet 
and  shut  out  the  bright  blue  sky,  no  footpaths,  the  way  strewn 
with  garbage  of  all  sorts  emitting  a  stench  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Cologne  in  its  day  of  evil  seven-strong  smells  could  not  have  been 
worse  than  this.  At  the  present  day  it  is  a  jewel  of  the  first  water  in 
comparison  with  old  Naples. 

Crowds  jostle  with  crowds  in  the  choking  lanes — and  such  crowds  ! 
The  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  abound.  Poor  sallow  fevc 
stricken  faces  are  met  at  every  turn,  fat  greasy-looking  priests  are  seen 
elbowing  their  way  along,  carts  rattle  occasionally  over  the  stones  and 
cause  a  general  flight  to  the  walls  on  either  side  out  of  the  way  of  the 
wheels :  noise  and  heat  (900  at  least  in  the  shade,  although 
it  is  early  May).  Oh,  for  a  breath  of  fresh,  untainted  air !  The  lane 
we  are  in  widens  a  little  here,  and  exposes  a  church  to  view.  In  front 
of  it  at  this  moment  the  crowd  is  more  than  usually  excited — a  quarrel 
is  in  progress  ;  and  for  the  first  time  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  policemen 
in  the  thick  of  the  hurly-burly. 

Presently  we  reach  what  proves  to  be  the  building  of  the  I,aw 
Courts.    We  proceed  up  the  close-smelling  corridors  and  stairs  and 
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peep  into  room  after  room  until  the  criminal  court  is  discovered.  Here 
the  familiar  scene  was  being  enacted, — prosecuting  lawyer  making 
out  a  strong  case  :  prisoner  deeply  interested  and  glancing  occasionally 
at  his  solicitor,  who  looks  at  him  with  a  you-leave-it-to-me  kind  of  air. 
The  court  was  stifling  ;  and  we  staggered  away  to  prosecute  the  search 
for  fresh  air. 

Relief  at  last  appears  in  the  shape  of  the  station  of  the  funicular 
railway.  We  are  quickly  run  up  to  the  heights  above  the  town— the 
select  quarter.  A  turn  to  the  right  :  and  then  Naples  and  its  charming 
bay  burst  upon  our  sight.  It  was  almost  incredible  that  the  place 
with  its  evil  smelling,  squalid  quarters  could  look  so  beautiful  at  so 


Xah.es. 

short  a  distance.  The  houses  of  the  city  gleamed  white  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  seemed  set  in  a  bower  of  verdure  on  one  side  and  a  belt  of 
heavenly  blue  on  the  other. 

The  ideal  place  for  a  walk  in  Naples  is  on  the  Villa  Nazionale — a 
park-like  promenade  which  skirts  the  bay  at  the  select  end  of  the 
town.  At  intervals  along  the  parade  in  the  early  morning  squads  of 
raw  recruits  are  met  learning  the  rudiments  of  military  drill  under 
indefatigable  sergeants.  They  were  fully  accoutred,  and  perspiration 
poured  from  beneath  their  shakos.  Their  appearance  was  anything 
but  smart  ;  and  we  wondered,  as  we  have  done  before  in  England  when 
witnessing  similar  scenes,  how  such  material  could  ever  be  turned 
to  the  good  account  it  eventually  is. 
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At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Villa  an  embankment  and  a  bridge  run 
out  into  the  sea  and  make  a  connection  with  a  rocky  islet,  upon  which 
is  built  the  Castello  dell'Uvo— so  named  from  its  oval  shape.  The 
castle  was  commenced  in  the  year  1154,  and  after  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  has  sunk  into  use  as  a  prison. 

It  is  a  relief  to  leave  Naples  behind  and  seek  the  peace  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  the  dead— Pompeii.  It  is  a  place  for  dreamers. 
There  is  to  be  found  quietness  and  endless  food  for  reflection.  With 
three  or  four  hours  only  at  our  disposal,  however,  our  dreams  were  not 
of  long  duration.  But  the  air  of  the  place  insensibly  sends  the  visitor 
into  brown  studies.  For  instance,  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo 


Runs  ok  a  Typical  Pompeiian  House. 


we  unconsciously  began,  in  our  mind's  eye,  to  people  the  vacant  courts 
with  a  toga'd  crowd  of  worshippers  turned  towards  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  where  the  priest  was  officiating.  Chancing  to  lift  our  eyes  to 
the  altar  to  gain  a  clearer  picture  of  the  scene,  we  caught  sight  of 
Vesuvius  in  the  background,  and  at  the  moment  a  cloud  of  smoke 
shot  upwards  from  the  crater.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  fateful  day — the  24th  of  August, 
a.d.  79 — when,  as  Pliny  the  younger  records,  there  was  a  sudden 
earthquake,  day  turned  into  night,  the  sea  boiled  with  fury,  dense 
clouds  riven  by  incessant  flashes  of  lightning  appeared  over  land  and 
sea,  fire  and  ashes  fell  like  rain,  lava  ran  down  the  streets  in  giant 
streams,  and  the  populace  went  mad  with  terror  in  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
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Equally  interesting  but  not  so  soul  disturbing  is  the  experience  of 
sitting,  quietly  thinking,  at  the  seats  of  the  money  changers  with  the 
well-worn  stone  counters  before  us,  or  in  the  wine  shops  with  the  huge 
jars  set  solid  in  the  counters,  from  which  of  old  customers  were 
helped  to  liquor,  still  intact,  and  in  the  marble  baths,  in  the  theatre,  or 
in  the  garden  beyond  the  atrium  of  such  a  house  as  that  of  Marcus 
Lucretius,  with  its  frescoes  as  bright  and  sparkling  to-day  as  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  its  perfect  mosaic  pavements,  or  in  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  house  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  with  our  feet  upon  the 
pavement  bearing  a  copy  of  the  famous  "  Cave  Canem  "  mosaic. 

Days  could  well  have  been  spent  similarly  cogitating ;  but  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  2  i-knot  steamer  "  Isis  "  was 
even  then  racing  to  Brindisi  with  the  homeward  mails,  we  had  soon  to 
recall  our  wandering  imagination  from  these  scenes  of  the  past  and 
hasten  to  instal  ourselves  in  the  train  for  the  ancient  port,  strengthened 
for  the  performance  of  future  duties  by  the  knowledge  that  another 
opportunity  had  been  seized  and  made  the  most  of. 

S.  O.  R.  W.  H. 
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[We  draw  no  hard  and  fast  line  as  to  the  kind  of  books  we  notice ; 
but,  of  course,  we  give  the  preference  to  those  written  to  Civil 
Servants.] 

Dramatic  Criticism.  Three  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  February,  1903.  By  A.  B.  Walkley.  London,  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  1903. 

There  seems  to  us  a  very  fortunate  coincidence  in  the  appearance  of 
this  little  volume  so  soon  after  the  controversy  which  was  aroused 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  author  from  "the  first  night"  of  The 
Whitewashing  of  Julia.  For  in  these  pages  is  to  be  found  Mr. 
Walkley's  apologia  pro  vita  sua ;  and  those  persons  who  were 
disposed  to  adopt  the  views  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  on  the  duties 
of  dramatic  critics  have  a  chance  of  re-considering  their  first 
impressions  of  the  controversy,  by  studying  some  opinions  of 
Mr.  Walkley,  which  were  delivered  in  public  before  his  treatment  by 
Mr.  Bourchier  and  Mr.  Jones  gave  to  their  publication  a  very  special 
importance.  The  lectures  are  an  admirably  clear  and  lucid  defence 
of  the  profession  of  dramatic  critic,  and  more  particularly  of  that 
sj>ecial  type  of  critic  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  persons  of  Anatole 
France,  Jules  Lemaitre,  and  A.  B.  Walkley.  The  arguments  are 
illustrated  with  a  wealth  of  learning  and  quotation  which  is  sometimes 
quite  overwhelming ;  indeed,  entertaining  as  we  find  Mr.  Walkley's 
uninterrupted  flow  of  quotations  from  ancient  and  modern  authors, 
and  admirers  as  we  are  of  his  fine  scholarship,  we  confess  to  a 
preference  for  another  kind  of  scholarship,  which,  indeed,  covers  as 
vast  a  field  as  Mr.  Walkley  can  claim  as  his  own,  but  the  learning  is 
implied  in  the  author's  style  and  words,  and  the  quotation,  when  it 
comes,  has  the  appearance  of  inevitableness.  In  one  of  his  lectures 
Mr.  Walkley  speaks  "  of  the  bookman's  besetting  sin  :  his  incorrigible 
habit  of  explaining  plays  by  play-books  or  books  about  plays,  without 
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reference  to  play-houses  and  playgoers."  But  the  incorrigible  habit 
of  Mr.  Walkley  himself  seems  to  us  something  of  the  same  kind  :  he 
cannot  explain  his  own  views  without  continual  reference  to  the 
sayings  of  other  philosophers  and  critics  who  agree  or  disagree  with 
him.  Impressions  of  plays,  of  books,  of  life  itself,  crowd  upon  his 
alert  and  active  mind,  but  the  literary  result  seems  too  frequently  to 
be  merely  quotations  suggested  by  such  impressions.  The  raw- 
material  of  the  impression  is  there,  but  Mr.  Walkley's  wonderful 
memory  causes  him  to  stop  short  at  transforming  the  impression  into 
artistic  material  of  his  own  creation,  and  he  gives  you  it  in  the  words 
of  Aristotle,  Dryden,  Coleridge,  or  Anatole  France.  It  is  entirely  to 
mistake  Mr.  Walkley  to  attribute  this  to  his  pride  of  scholarship  :  it  is 
most  obvious  that  the  habit  proceeds  from  his  modesty,  and  the 
veneration  which  he  possesses  for  his  masters. 

We  are  in  full  agreement  with  Mr.  Walkley  in  his  spirited  defence 
of  what  he  calls  "autobiographic  criticism."  "To  give  an  account  of 
your  impressions,  without  any  account  of  the  temperament  which  has 
been  impressed,  is  to  withhold  from  your  reader  an  essential  piece  of 
evidence  for  enabling  him  to  form  his  own  judgment  about  them." 
"  The  play,"  like  human  life  itself,  cannot  be  discussed  impartially, 
like  a  problem  in  mathematics :  the  critic  must  produce  his 
credentials.  How  and  why  does  he  see  the  matter  in  the  way  that  he 
does?  We  want  to  have  an  insight  into  the  temperament  of  the 
critic  who  is  giving  us  his  opinion,  and  the  charm  and  value  of  Mr. 
Walkley's  own  criticism  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  reveals  himself  to  us 
all  the  time  that  he  is  talking.  His  little  effervescences  and 
indiscretions  which  so  offend  Mr.  Jones  are  to  us  simply  revelations  of 
a  temperament,  and  many  of  us  read  criticisms  of  this  nature  not  for 
the  purpose  of  being  guided  in  our  judgment,  but  because  we  are 
anxious  to  see  how  a  temperament  in  which  we  are  interested  is 
affected  by  a  particular  play  or  a  book.  A  leading  article  on  the 
political  situation  in  The  Times  may  be  more  closely  reasoned  and 
more  eloquent  than  a  speech  of  Mr.  John  Morley's  reported  in  the 
same  issue,  but  we  are  more  interested  in  the  way  the  situation  strikes 
Mr.  Morley  than  in  the  way  it  appeals  to  the  anonymous  writer  of 
The  Times,  and  so  we  read  the  speech  and  neglect  the  article.  And 
we  read  The  Times  on  the  drama,  not  because  we  attach  any  intrinsic 
importance  to  the  authority  of  the  particular  newspaper,  but  because 
we  know  who  writes  the  criticism,  and  we  are  interested  in  the 
personality  of  the  critic,  and  in  his  clear  and  penetrating  intellect. 
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Memoirs  of  Count  Gramont,  by  Count  Anthony  Hamilton, 
edited  by  Gordon  Goodwin.  A.  H.  Bullen.  2  vols.  1903. 
12s. 

These  memoirs  appeal  so  frankly  to  the  desultory  reader,  and  are 
written  with  so  much  charm  and  refinement  of  style,  that  we  may 
easily  overlook  their  importance  as  a  serious,  though  unintentional, 
contribution  to  history — not  the  history  of  our  nefarious  dealings  with 
the  Court  of  I.ouis,  or  successes  at  sea,  but  the  material  for  those 
side-light  studies  which  are  not  less  profitable,  and  enable  us  to  form 
a  true  judgment  of  the  times.  Gramont  was  no  historian  with  the 
set  purpose  of  I^ord  Clarendon  or  Bishop  Burnet,  but  a  lively 
chronicler  of  Court  scandal.  His  book  would  be  condemned  by  any 
self-respecting  Government  as  a  gross  outrage  on  the  dignity  of  the 
Sovereign  and  of  many  of  those  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
but  its  publication  was  judiciously  delayed  until  the  chief  actors  were 
in  their  graves. 

The  Memoirs  open  with  an  account  of  his  life  and  adventures 
abroad.  Born  of  a  noble  family  with  powerful  connections  at  Court, 
he  was  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune.  Kndowed  by  Nature  with  all  the 
qualities  which  tend  to  popularity — wit,  generosity,  gaiety,  and 
affability  of  manner— even  Hamilton  and  St.  Kvremond  (who  idolized 
him)  admit  that  he  was  unprincipled,  dissolute,  spendthrift,  addicted 
to  gaming,  and  a  persistent  and  relentless  lady-killer.  These  are 
scarcely  the  qualifications  for  a  churchman,  yet  Gramont  who, 
needless  to  state,  only  regarded  the  matter  in  the  light  of  a  handsome 
provision,  did  not  scruple  to  accept  Richelieu's  offer  of  an  abbacy 
that  is  to  say,  he  took  the  emoluments,  and  wore  a  cassock  over  his 
white  buskins  and  gilt  spurs.  Exiled  from  France  for  certain 
attentions  paid  to  a  maid  of  honour  whom  the  young  King  regarded 
as  his  peculiar  property,  it  was  a  wise  choice  which  directed  his  course 
to  England,  then  hardly  recovered  from  the  bonfires  and  jubilation  of 
1 660.  The  long  residence  of  Charles  abroad  had  cultivated  a  taste 
for  French  fashions.  The  language  was  commonly  understood  at 
Court,  and  Gramont,  whose  disposition  exactly  suited  the  manners  of 
the  age,  quickly  found  himself  a  favourite  with  all  parties. 

The  King  delighted  in  his  company,  and  loved  to  listen  to  his 
rather  doubtful  stories.  Gramont  was  a  raconteur  of  the  first  water, 
and  possessed  that  rare  power  of  extracting  humour  from  the  most 
trivial  occurrences.  Gramont  (accepting  Hamilton's  statement  that 
he  was  a  mere  amanuensis)  was  also  a  shrewd  observer  of  character, 
and,  allowing  for  the  natural  tendency  of  a  professed  wit  to  exaggerate 
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eccentricities,  his  portraits,  though  seldom  favourable,  have  the 
appearance  of  being  faithful  in  outline. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Memoirs  recently  issued  by  Mr.  Bullen 
will  be  welcomed  by  students  of  the  period,  who  must  have  grown 
weary  of  the  obsolete  notes  which  have  done  duty  in  almost  countless 
issues  of  the  book.  Mr.  Vizetelly  made  the  first  serious  attempt  of 
recent  years  to  illustrate  the  text  with  the  aid  of  independent  research, 
and  his  introductory  account  of  Gramont's  disreputable  ancestors 
(which  goes  far  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  heredity),  was  both  valuable 
and  entertaining,  but  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  and  exhaustive 
articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  without  going  further 
afield,  have  thrown  much  fresh  light  on  the  times. 

Mr.  Gordon  Ck>odwin,  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of 
the  last  mentioned  work,  has  most  ably  supplemented  Mr.  Vi/.etelly's 
researches,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  average  reader  who  glances 
through  his  200  pages  of  closely  printed  comment  will  be  able  to 
recognise  the  extent  of  his  indebtedness.  From  one  who  has  been 
long  engaged  in  noting  up  the  deficiencies  of  earlier  editions,  a  word 
of  praise  will  not  be  considered  unbecoming,  and  a  few  suggestions 
for  further  improvement  may  be  serviceable. 

The  hero's  name,  if  we  revert  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  seems  to 
have  been  invariably  spelt  Gramont,  and  not  in  the  anglicised  form 
adopted  throughout  the  present  edition. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  note  on  the  Queen's  maid  of  honour  who  divided 
Gramont's  attentions  and  presents  with  Miss  Middlcton,  disposes  of 
the  absurd  conjectures  of  the  early  editors  who  considered  that  the 
name  Warmestre  was  substituted  in  error  for  Miss  Kirk.  That  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Warmestry,  Master  of  the  Savoy,  seems 
probable,  and  the  present  writer  thinks  he  can  supply  her  Christian 
name,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Walmesly  being  mentioned  in  the  Anglise 
Notitia  for  1674  as  Rocker  to  Princess  Anne  in  that  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  VII.  Hamilton  tells  us  a  story 
redounding  greatly  to  the  honour  of  his  hero  in  refusing  a  pension 
from  Charles  II.  It  appears  from  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers 
(Domestic  Series)  that  the  King  must  have  substituted  a  present  of 
jewellery,  there  being  a  warrant  dated  January  nth,  1664,  "to  pay 
to  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  ,£1,260  for  a  jewel  bought  from  him  for 
Mons.  de  Gramont."  To  the  note  on  the  Countess  of  Southesk  may 
be  added  the  further  testimony  of  Prince  Cosmo  of  Tuscany,  who 
visited  England  at  this  time  and  left  a  valuable  record  of  his 
pilgrimage,  which  was  published  in  1S21,  after  lying  in  the  obscurity 
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of  the  Ducal  Palaces  for  150  years.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne  he  writes : — "  I  am  trulv  not  the  man  to  be 
taken  by  the  charms  of  a  Lady  Carnige,  nor  could  I  ever  submit  to 
participate  in  such  widely  distributed  favours."  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  2nd  addenda  to  Steinmann's  privately  printed  Memoirs  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.  If  Gramont  deliberately  exaggerated  the  age 
of  Sir  John  Denham  to  cast  ridicule  on  his  marriage  with  Miss  Brooke, 
we  gather  from  the  same  author's  "  Althorp  Memoirs  "  that  the  lady's 
age  was  under-estimated  with  the  same  design.  If  born  in  1642  she 
would  be  23,  and  not  18  as  stated  in  the  Memoirs,  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that  the  story  which 
Gramont  tells  of  the  mock  marriage  between  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
an  actress,  now  known  to  be  Elizabeth  Davenport,  had  appeared  in 
print  many  years  before  the  publication  of  these  Memoirs.  It  is  to 
be  found,  varying  in  only  a  few  particulars  from  Gramont's  version, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  of  Dunois  (2nd  edition,  1 708).  We 
are  there  told  that  the  disclosure  of  this  infamous  trick  was  made  on 
the  very  night  of  the  fictitious  ceremony,  and  that  the  lady  ("  only  a 
player,"  to  adopt  Hamilton's  extenuating  comment),  nearly  succeeded 
in  committing  suicide.  Blickling  Hall,  the  superb  Jacobean  seat  of 
Miss  Hobart's  family,  and  formerly  the  home  of  a  more  celebrated 
maid  of  honour,  Anne  Boleyn,  remains  intact  to  this  day,  and  in 
the  church  adjoining  are  memorial  tablets  to  many  of  her  relations, 
but  search  has  failed  to  discover  any  record  of  her  own  burial  there. 
Her  most  celebrated  descendant  was  Henrietta  Hobart,  Lady  Suffolk, 
the  clever  mistress  of  George  11.,  who  figures  in  Walpole's  Memoirs. 

Gramont  alludes  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland's  inability  to 
accompany  the  Court  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queens  visit  to 
Bath  in  1663.  Some  years  later,  however,  she  must  have  made  up 
for  this  disappointment,  for  among  the  ornamental  brass  presentation 
rings  formerly  affixed  to  the  then  fashionable  Cross  Bath,  but  now 
removed  to  the  King's  Bath,  is  a  ring  bearing  the  Royal  Arms 
inscribed  *;  Barbara,  Dvchess  of  Cleveland,  Anno  Domini  1674." 
Mr.  Steinmann  makes  no  reference  to  this  visit,  which  must  have 
taken  place  after  her  journey  to  Oxford,  where  she  had  been  staying  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  education  of  her  eldest  son,  the  Duke 
of  Southampton,  at  Christ  Church.  To  the  Editor's  note  on  William 
Lord  Crofis,  may  be  added,  that  it  was  his  brother  who  was  shot 
dead  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Hudson,  the  Queen's  Dwarf,  in  that  singular 
duel,  which  had  all  the  elements  of  comicality,  and  ended  so 
disastrously.    Was  it  Lord  Croft's  portrait  described  as  "  Sir  William 
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Croft's,"  which  was  sold  with  the  Gallery  from  Bilton  Hall,  Addison's 
residence,  in  1898?  Mr.  Goodwin  has  an  interesting  notice  of 
William  Chimnch,  whose  portrait,  by  the  way,  is  a  recent  addition 
to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  H.  L.  S. 


Plain  Papers  on  subjects  light  and  grave,  by  Belinda's  Husband.  . 
Paisley,  Alexander  Gardner,  1903. 

These  are  pleasant  little  essays  by  a  man  who  has  an  easy  style, 
and  some  quiet  humour.  He  has,  too,  an  individual  way  of 
looking  at  things,  and  "an  instinct  for  contemplation."  He  is, 
however,  sometimes  rather  tiresome  in  his  insistence  on  his  own 
commonplace  mind,  and  Belinda's  strictures  on  his  opinions  seem 
to  us  to  be  sometimes  well-deserved.  He  is  especially  good  in 
character  sketching,  and  "  Tom  Briefless  "  and  "  Donald  Macintyre  " 
are  real  living  personages  in  his  pages.  He  quotes  John  Morley's 
words  that  "  History  is  a  record  of  interruptions  and  misadventure, 
and  perturbations,"  and  this  explains  the  existence  of  "  Old  Maids." 
"  Eugenio's  dinner  disagrees  with  him  one  day,  leaving  him 
melancholy  and  distrustful  for  an  evening,  and  Sacharissa  is  a  maid 
to  this  hour  in  consequence.  Laetitia  expresses  an  opinion  which 
Aristius,  that  devotee  of  modern  culture,  counts  vulgar  Philistinism 
and  he  goes  home  saying  "  It  cannot  be.  In  woman's  affairs,  as 
in  man's,  there  is  a  tide  that  turns  without  consulting  us  or  giving 
us  much  warning  :  there  are  all  sorts  of  lucky  hits  and  unlucky 
misses.  So  that  altogether  it  behoves  married  women  not  to  glory 
overmuch,  but  to  believe  that  many  things  come  either  of  chance 
or  of  a  predestination  no  merit  of  theirs  determines."  There  is  an 
undercurrent  of  sadness  in  the  author's  view  of  life  :  he  feels  the 
mystery  of  things,  and  man's  inability  to  take  any  but  short  views, 
and  he  is,  perhaps,  too  much  of  a  dreamer  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
gospel  of  work.  And  he  sometimes  writes  on  subjects  on  which  he  has 
no  clear  views,  and  on  others  about  which  he  has  nothing  to  say. 
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At  West  Kensington. 

THE  removal  of  the  Savings  Bank  Department  from  the  City  to 
West  Kensington  in  April  last,  was  duly  noticed  in  the  news- 
papers at  the  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  well  merited  praise  was  given 
to  the  Post  Office  authorities  and  afterwards  to  the  Office  of  Works  for 
the  way  in  which  the  work  was  done,  and  for  the  very  slight  inconveni- 
ence which  was  occasioned  to  depositors  by  the  change.  Only  those, 
however,  associated  with  the  department  understand  fully  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  which  was  undertaken,  and  they  alone  know  how  very 
slight  a  hitch  in  the  organisation  might  have  produced  a  different 
result.  Hut  it  would  be  scarcely  fitting  to  the  occasion  if  I  dwelt  at 
any  length  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  my  pleasing  duty  is  rather 
to  record  a  few  of  my  own  personal  impressions  of  the  new  building 
and  of  the  district  in  which  I  now  spend  my  official  days.  As  to  the 
move  itself — and  I  speak  after  an  experience  of  many  official  moves — 
I  experienced  less  inconvenience  than  I  have  done  when  moving  into 
the  next  house  or  the  adjoining  street.  I  left  my  desk  at  Addle  Hill 
one  afternoon  and  I  resumed  my  seat  at  it  the  next  morning  in  Blythe 
Road,  and  was  able  at  once  to  continue  my  official  work  at  the  point 
where  I  left  off  the  previous  evening.  Not  a  paper  was  missing  :  my 
well  worn  office  coat  awaited  me  intact,  and  even  odds  and  ends  of 
papers  and  manuscripts  which  I  have  often  tried  to  lose  and  leave 
lx*hind  were  around  me.  I  should  have  liked,  perhaps,  to  have  set 
fire  to  the  Addle  Hill  premises,  or  to  have  at  least  broken  the  windows 
before  leaving,  but  the  discipline  and  organisation  which  prevailed 
were  too  complete  to  have  enabled  me  to  do  this  good  work  without 
detection. 

I  cannot  say  I  am  altogether  impressed  favourably  with  my  new 
neighbourhood.  Olympia  and  repeated  Wild  West  Shows  have 
evidently  lowered  the  tone  of  the  district,  which,  though  properly 
Hammersmith,  has  been  decided  by  the  wise  fiat  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  be  West  Kensington.  Some  weeks  before  the  move,  one 
of  our  lady  clerks  who  was  visiting  Kensington,  and  was  anxious  to 
see  the  new  building,  then  in  course  of  erection,  asked  a  policeman 
the  way  to  the  Blythe  Road.    He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  not 
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to  say  with  concern,  and  replied  "  Lor !  missie  !  you  mustn't  go  down 
there  by  yourself:  it's  such  a  low  neighbour'ood."  It  has  certainly  the 
appearance  of  a  shabby  neighbourhood,  and  the  efforts  at  gentility  to 
be  seen  here  and  there  are  more  painful  than  encouraging.  But  the 
shabbiness  is  very  restricted  in  area,  and  in  a  few  minutes  walk  we  are 
in  a  fine  thoroughfare  and  in  a  quite  aristocratic  quarter.  No  one 
seems  able  to  tell  me  where  West  Kensington  ends  and  Hammersmith 
begins,  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious  where  Kensington  proper  makes  a 
beginning.  The  West  London  Railway  makes  as  distinct  a  boundary 
between  gentility  and  the  varying  degrees  of  middle  and  low  class 
suburbia  as  did  the  gate  of  Hades,  which  in  Dante  marked  the  entrance 
to  the  lower  world.  The  Savings  Bank  is  of  course  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  gate,  but  we  are  not  far  in,  and  with  all  our  past  history  calling 
us  to  abandon  hope  as  we  enter,  in  the  way  that  we  have  done  in  the 
City  throughout  our  official  lives,  we  find  it  less  easy  to  despair  here. 
The  beautiful  old  court  suburb  of  Kensington  is  so  close  to  our  doors, 
that  the  prospect  we  have  from  our  roof  seems  to  colour  even  our 
official  prospects.  1  think  that  in  time  I  shall  grow  as  attached  to 
Kensington  as  I  am  to  Fleet  Street.  At  any  rate  there  is  here  no  lack 
of  literary  and  historical  associations.  The  very  name  44  Addison 
Road  "  has  a  fine  literary  flavour :  its  old  associations  are  almost  lost 
in  its  identification  with  a  great  railway  station.  Half  way  between 
Addison  Road  and  High  Street  is  44  the  Holland  Arms  Inn  "  built  on 
the  site  of  an  older  inn  44  The  White  Horse,"  to  which  Addison  used 
to  retire  when  the  Countess  was  particularly  troublesome.  The  public 
houses  even  in  his  day  supplied  a  want  which  many  married  men  still 
feel,  and  no  Licensing  Bill  will  be  complete  which  does  not  deal  with 
the  particular  Countess  who  is  the  occasion  of  their  patronage.  The 
mahogany  fittings  of  the  old  tavern  are  still  preserved  in  the  new 
premises.  Close  by  is  Holland  House,  up  and  down  the  long  gallery 
of  which  Addison  used  to  pace,  when  composing  his  speeches  or 
essays  ;  a  bottle  of  wine  at  each  end,  which  he  finished  during  the 
process.  Addison  at  his  best  is  inimitable ;  perhaps  it  is  because  his 
imitators  have  had  weaker  stomachs.  In  Kensington,  too,  Thackeray 
lived  and  died.  4*  Down  on  your  knees  you  rogue "  he  said  to  a 
friend  as  they  were  passing  Young  Street  44  for  here  Vanity  Fair  was 
penned :  and  I  will  go  down  with  you,  for  I  have  a  high  opinion  of 
that  little  production  myself."  Even  on  our  side  of  Hades  we  have 
literary  associations.  It  was  at  a  house  in  the  Hammersmith  Road 
that  Dr.  Johnson  stayed,  and  in  the  garden  of  which  he  walked,  when 
a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on.  His  host  naturally  remarked  that 
it  was  a  dreadful  night,  44  No  sir,"  replied  the  doctor  in  a  most 
reverential  tone,  44  it  is  a  very  fine  night.  The  Lord  is  abroad."  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  real  devotee  of  the  art  of  conversation  :  for  the  sake  of 
the  opportunity  it  gave  for  an  epigram,  he  was  willing  to  be  drenched 
to  the  skin.  Very  near  to  our  new  building,  at  a  house  at  North  End, 
lived  Samuel  Richardson  44  in  a  kind  of  flower  garden  of  ladies."  As 
far  as  the  Savings  Bank  male  clerk  is  concerned  the  same  conditions 
prevail,  but  the  analogy  is  not  complete.    For  of  Richardson  it  is  said, 
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"  He  had  generally  a  number  of  ladies  at  his  house  whom  he  used  to 
engage  in  conversation  on  some  subject  of  sentiment,  and  provoke  by 
artful  opposition  to  display  the  treasures  of  intellect  they  possessed.'* 
Now  if  the  male  clerk  were  in  his  Savings  Bank  u  garden  of  ladies  "  to 
imitate  Richardson  in  this  respect,  the  Order  Book  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  contain  itself  with  surprise,  grief  and  astonishment. 

I  am  told  that  "  The  Red  Cow,"  in  the  Hammersmith  Road, 
is  the  oldest  inn  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  been  rebuilt,  but 
an  inn  has  existed  here  for  more  than  two  centuries.  I  lunched 
there  one  day,  and  certainly  an  old  world  flavour  seemed  to  cling 
about  the  place  and  its  cuisine.  The  waitress  struck  me  as  rather 
modern  ;  she  was  evidently  out  of  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  the 
place.  Brook  Green  lies  close  to  us,  and  the  pretty  sounding  name, 
suggestive  of  running  water  and  green  banks,  is  even  now  not  wholly 
inappropriate.  The  brook  has  disappeared,  but  the  green  is  still  there, 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  place  on  a  fine  day  in  which  to  smoke  the 
mid-day  cigarette.  On  wet  days  the  office  portico  makes  a  more 
convenient  smoking  room. 

The  space  between  our  building  and  the  road  is  not  yet  laid 
out,  but  when  we  have  our  laurel  bushes,  garden  seats,  tennis 
courts,  and  statues  of  former  Controllers  decorating  the  grounds, 
we  shall  be  able  to  recognise  our  department  in  the  portrait  which 
was  published  some  years  ago,  and  was  shown  to  the  King  when 
he  laid  the  foundation  stone.  No  celebrities  have  yet  made  an 
official  tour  of  the  building  since  our  occupation  :  they  will  doubtless 
come  as  soon  as  the  original  design  is  completed.  The  neighbour- 
hood being,  in  itself,  so  undesirable  a  promenade  for  the  staff,  we  can 
well  understand  that  it  may  be  the  object  of  the  authorities  to 
make  the  grounds  sufficiently  attractive  to  keep  the  men  within 
bounds.  The  roof,  of  course,  makes  a  magnificent  promenade, 
but  in  a  Department  where  promotion  by  selection  is  the  practice, 
it  is  probably  thought  the  kindest  thing  to  protect  men  against 
themselves,  so  the  roof  is  wisely  closed.  One  never  knows  what  a 
disappointed  man  may  not  do. 

I  have  mentioned  the  arrangements  which  exist  for  the  luncheon 
interval  before  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  building  as  a 
place  for  work,  but  there  is  nothing  sinister  about  the  order  in 
which  I  am  taking  things.  I  am  unmethodical,  but  I  usually  do 
begin  the  day  with  work.  And  never,  since  I  entered  the  service, 
have  I  worked  under  such  pleasant  conditions.  I  have  light  and 
air,  and  space,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  hours  work  I  feel  almost  as 
fresh  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  day.  Official  life  is  altogether 
pleasanter  with  increased  comforts,  and  difficulties  straighten  them- 
selves out  with  little  or  no  effort  on  my  part.  Just  at  present  the 
building  is,  of  course,  like  a  new  toy  to  us.  We  watch  over  it  as 
carefully  as  we  do  over  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  but  there  is  a  fatality 
which  usually  accompanies  nervous  care  of  this  kind.  In  the 
warehouse  on  Addle  Hill  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  even  a 
spoonful  of  ink  spilt  during  the  time  that  I  was  there,  but  no  sooner 
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are  we  seated  on  our  new  and  spotless  West  Kensington  floors  than 
bottles  of  ink  capsize  everywhere,  red  and  black,  and  a  state  of  mental 
tension  prevails,  esi>ecially  among  the  superintending  officers,  who 
have  been  purchasing  pumice  stone  in  great  quantities  at  their  own 
exjjense.  One  principal  clerk  whose  boy  messenger  had  upset  a  large 
bottle  of  red  ink  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  who  had  no  previous 
experience  of  a  charwoman's  requirements,  sent  out  for  a  shilling's- 
worth  of  the  raw  material  ;  it  was  brought  in  on  a  barrow.  You 
submit  a  case  to  your  su]>erintending  officer  :  he  seems  pre-occupied  : 
he  has  a  little  manual  in  front  of  him  :  it  is  not  a  copy  of  the  Regula- 
tions, nor  is  it  the  Order  Book :  it  is  entitled  "  How  to  Remove 
Stains."  He  looks  up  wearily  at  you,  and  tells  you  to  take  the  case 
to  his  assistant.  Then  he  looks  nervously  at  what  you  are  holding  in 
your  hand.  *•  Bring  a  pencil,  in  future,"  he  says,  "it  is  safer  than  a 
pen  if  you  have  to  cross  the  room.'' 

The  size  of  our  larger  rooms  has  been  commented  on  in  the  daily 
press,  and  certainly  the  length  of  some  of  them  is  very  striking.  We 
could  carry  through  the  Civil  Sen  ice  Sports  in  our  ledger  rooms 
as  easily  as  at  Stamford  Bridge.  I  notice  that,  in  our  Refresh- 
ment Club,  where  the  length  of  the  room  affects  the  temperature  of 
the  food  when  brought  to  the  consumer,  the  Committee  have  boldly 
accepted  facts,  and  put  up  an  announcement  that  cold  viands  only 
are  supplied  at  the  end  of  the  room.  This  was  so  before  the 
publication  of  the  notice,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  so  ready  an  accept- 
ance of  facts  as  they  are.  They  might,  however,  surely  have  added 
that  those  who  prefer  their  food  tepid  should  select  the  middle  of  the 
room,  while  those  who  sit  near  the  kitchen  should  be  careful  how 
they  handle  the  hot  plates.  There  is  no  need  of  any  precaution  of 
this  sort  at  any  but  the  first  table. 

What  must  strike  us  all  in  our  new  premises  is  that  we  have  been 
put  away  in  a  corner.  We  are  in  a  backwater  of  our  own,  and  have 
left  the  main  stream  of  Post-office  life.  We  hear  no  rumours,  no 
stories  of  what  our  brothers  are  doing  in  the  bigger  world  outside  ; 
one  feels  somehow  that  we  might  be  at  war  with  France  and  not 
know  of  it  until  the  next  day.  Telegraphs  and  telephones  don't  help 
us  much  in  this  respect,  rumours  and  stories  and  scandals  will  get 
about  without  their  aid,  if  other  conditions  are  favourable.  Why,  I 
have  started  wild  stories  myself  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and  in  a 
few  hours  have  discovered  that  they  are  in  general  circulation  at 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  But  I  can't  get  them  out  of  this  building. 
I  miss  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  City  life.  When  I  visit  the  City  now  I 
find  I  am  nervous  at  the  crossings,  and  even  irritated  with  the 
numbers  who  pass  me  in  the  streets.  All  around  us  in  West 
Kensington  there  is  a  suburban  quietness  during  the  day  which  is  a 
contrast  to  the  life  of  the  City.  Whether  the  atmosphere  will  in  the 
end  affect  our  working  averages  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  easier  to  work 
quickly  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  charged  with  life  and  vitality  than 
where  a  sort  of  provincial  laziness  prevails.  I  miss,  too,  more  than  I 
can  express  the  Cathedral  clock.    We  have  a  clock  it  is  true  at  West 
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Kensington,  but  it  has  no  voice — voices  are  probably  expensive  things, 
—and  a  bewildering  lack  of  uniformity  is  the  result  throughout  the 
building  in  the  matter  of  "  drawing  the  line."    In  the  shadow  of  St. 
Paul's  we  always  knew  where  we  were  in  this  respect. 

There  is  one  thing  I  like  in  my  daily  walk  to  the  office.  I  alone 
am  walking  westward ;  everybody  is  coming  towards  me.  I  am 
resisting  the  stream  ;  I  am  in  a  minority.  The  men  and  women  who 
meet  me  look  enviously  at  me.  "  Lucky  fellow  "  they  say,  "  he  has 
not  got  to  go  to  work ;  he  is  bound  for  Kensington  Gardens  or 
Shepherd's  Bush  Green.  He  is  a  gentleman  at  large."  I  used  to 
think  the  same  of  men  whom  I  met  when  going  to  the  City.  An 
office  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  now  and  then  in  the  City,  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mansion  House  Station,  he  meets  an  acquaintance 
who  is  exceedingly  curious  about  my  friend's  occupation.  He  asks 
many  leading  questions,  but  my  friend  never  gives  him  any  assistance. 
The  other  day  the  two  met,  and  the  acquaintance  at  once  said, 
"  Hullo  !  never  see  you  in  the  City  now  ;  where  are  you  working  now  ?  " 
My  friend  replied,  sadly  and  laconically,  "  Olympia,"  and  a  look  of  utter 
bewilderment  came  over  the  acquaintance's  face.  But  he  was 
nonplussed  only  for  a  moment.  "  Then  you've  left  the  railway,"  he 
retorted,  and  the  irritating  silence  of  my  friend  did  not  help  him  to  a 
solution.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  a  rank  outsider  that  you  can  do 
anything  serious  at  Olympia.  The  railway  company  announce  on 
their  bills  that  Addison  Road  is  the  station  "  at  which  to  alight  for 
Olympia  and  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,"  but  our  local  reputation 
is  evidently  yet  to  be  made. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  accused  of  worrying  an  old  idea  of  mine,  which 
was  never  listened  to  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  when  I  say  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  flag  flying  on  our  premises  on  State 
occasions,  even  if  it  is  not  in  evidence  daily  as  an  indication  that  the 
place  is  open  and  that  the  chief  has  arrived.  I  am  sure  the  College 
of  Arms  could  supply  us  with  one  from  their  stock. 

Things  have  a  way  of  turning  out  quite  differently  from  our 
estimate,  and  I  sometimes  think  we  have  reached  the  zenith  of  our 
marvellous  prosperity,  and  that  we  shall  never  need  the  vacant  space 
which  has  been  purchased  for  our  development.  With  the  new 
demands  on  the  private  purse  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  reforms 
will  entail,  where  will  be  the  margin  for  thrift  ?  When  the  New 
Zealander  visits  Ixmdon  he  may  be  taken  to  West  Kensington  and 
pointed  out  "  So  and  So's  Folly ; "  and  the  Savings  Bank  itself  may 
have  shrunk  back  again  into  27,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Who  knows? 
Certainly  economy  seems,  like  Free  Trade,  a  discredited  policy. 
Extravagance,  not  thrift,  is  the  note  of  an  Imperial  people. 

E.  B. 
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The  Assistant  Editorship. 

WE  are  extremely  sorry  to  have  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Sherwin  Engall  has  resigned  the  post  of  Assistant 
Editor  to  this  magazine.  He  has  held  the  appointment  for  nine 
years,  and  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  undertaking  has  been 
largely  due  to  his  unwearying  efforts  on  our  behalf.  Subscribers 
and  contributors  have  always  found  in  him  a  courteous  and 
patient  correspondent,  and  the  marked  attention  he  has  paid  to 
the  business  side  of  things  has  made  our  publishing  department  a 
model  of  good  management.  As  an  adviser  and  "  second  opinion  " 
the  Editor  has  found  him  invaluable ;  so  much  so  that  the  assistant 
editorship  has  become  a  post  which  requires  a  man  of  exceptional 
health  and  with  abundance  of  leisure  to  perform  its  duties. 
Mr.  Kngall  leaves  us  solely  because  he  can  no  longer  devote  to 
us  his  "  after  office  hours  ; "  but  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  his 
help  and  advice  will  still  be  at  our  service  in  an  unofficial  capacity. 
It  remains  for  us  to  bear  testimony  to  the  warm  personal  regard 
which  has  always  been  felt  by  the  Editor  and  Treasurer  towards 
their  assistant,  and  to  the  regret  they  feel  at  the  severance  of  so 
old  established  a  relationship.  They  are  grateful  to  him  for  many 
kindnesses.    Mr.  Engall  has  their  good  wishes  for  his  future. 

We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of 
Mr.  R.  W.  Hatswell,  of  the  Secretary's  Office,  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Engall.  He  is  already  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a 
contributor.  E.  B. 

New  Postal  Orders. 

OUR  present  Postmaster  General  is  a  vigorous  reformer,  and 
he  has  lost  no  time  in  bringing  about  some  very  important 
changes  in  the  postal  order  system,  changes  that  have  been  viewed  for 
many  years  past  as  things  belonging  to  the  impossible.  In  the  first 
place,  a  new  pattern  of  order  is  to  be  issued  with  the  view  of  setting 
at  rest  the  much  vexed  counterfoil  question,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
counterfoil.  The  much  ventilated  grievance  of  inequalities  of  charges 
is  also  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  introduction  of  26  new  denominations 
of  orders  ;  so  that  we  shall  have  orders  running  from  6d.  by  6d. 
up  to  20s.  Again,  postal  orders  are  to  be  paid  at  all  non-money 
order  offices,  where  hitherto  they  have  only  been  issued.  These  changes, 
which  for  the  most  part  take  place  on  July  1,  are  little  short  of 
startling  to  the  old  school  of  official  mind  ;  and  the  public  may  well 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  for  an  honest  endeavour  to 
provide  for  all  their  wants  in  the  direction  indicated.    Of  the  new 
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denominations  of  orders  those  from  6d.  up  to  9s.  6d.  will  be  ready 
for  sale  on  the  1st  July,  and  the  remainder  will  be  issued  at  intervals 
between  that  date  and  the  1st  January,  1904.  The  new  pattern  of 
the  existing  denominations  will  be  .brought  into  use  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  last  mentioned  date.  It  only  remains  to 
introduce  a  guinea  postal  order — and  that  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton 
is  j>aving  the  way  for — and  to  institute  Im|>erial  postal  orders,  a 
question  already  under  the  Postmaster  General's  consideration  and 
the  accomplishment  of  which  should  not  be  difficult,  in  order  to 
bring  about  so  happy  a  state  of  affairs  that  the  British  public  in 
regard  to  postal  orders  will,  like  King  Gama,  "  have  nothing  to 
grumble  at." 

The  Sixty-nine  Postal  Reforms. 

THE  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
frequently  been  called  by  those  who  have  been  required  to 
subscribe  to  them,  the  forty  stripes  save  one  ;  and,  when  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  lately  submitted  to  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  a  list  of  sixty-nine 
postal  reforms  which  he  suggested  should  be  carried  out,  the  Post- 
master-General must  have  felt  thankful  that  he  had  been  sj>ared 
seventy.  Indeed,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Heaton  that  for  the  space 
of  three  hours  and  a  half,  during  which  the  reforms  were  under 
discussion,  Mr.  Chamberlain  showed  a  most  cordial  and  sympathetic 
spirit ;  and  we  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Heaton  limited  his 
demands.  For  our  own  part  we  cannot  understand  why  a  round 
number,  such  as  seventy,  was  not  selected  instead  of  sixty-nine.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  such  an  easy  matter  to  select  just  one  more 
to  give  completeness  to  his  proposals.  And  the  order  in  which  the 
reforms  are  numbered  seems  to  us  open  to  criticism.  For  instance, 
the  sixty-ninth  is  "The  Post  Office  to  be  freed  from  Treasury 
Control."  This,  we  submit,  should  have  been  the  first,  because, 
unless  it  is  accepted,  a  large  portion  of  the  other  reforms  are  outside 
the  realm  of  practical  politics.  What  could  not  the  Post  OffLe  do  if 
the  sixty-ninth  reform  were  an  accomplished  fact?  We  have  much 
sympathy  with  all  suggestions  for  Post  office  Reform  ;  and  we  think  Mr. 
Heaton  is  doing  a  good  work  in  making  the  public  as  well  as  ourselves 
think  about  postal  matters.    But  he  should  not  take  our  breath  away ! 

The  International  Telegraph  Conference. 

IN  1879  delegates  from  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
possessing  telegraph  systems  of  their  own  met  in  London  to 
discuss  questions  concerning  the  means  of  maintaining  and  improving 
telegraphic  inter-communication.  There  had  been  three  previous 
International  Conferences— held  at  Paris  (1865),  Rome  (1871),  and 
St.  Petersburg  (1875)— and  three  have  been  held  subsequently  at 
Berlin  (1885),  Paris  (1890),  and  Budapest  (1896).  A  description  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  latter  was  given  in  our  pages  at  the  tims.  On 
that  occasion,  before  the  delegates  separated,  they  proceeded  to  fix 
the  meeting-place  for  the  next  Conference,  and  London  was  again 
selected. 
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This  "  jxirliament  of  mankind  "  met  at  the  Hall  of  the  RoyaT 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  on  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  May.  The  proceedings  were  o|>ened  by 
the  Postmaster-General,  who  welcomed  the  delegates  in  a  gracious 
speech,  delivered  in  French,  the  official  language  of  the  Conference. 
Representatives  of  the  following  States  were  present :— Argentine 
Republic,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,. 
Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Crete, 
Denmark,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Egypt,  France  and  Algeria,  German v. 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Holland,  Hungary,  India,  Indo-China,  Italy, 
Japan,  Luxemburg,  Madagascar,  Montenegro,  Natal.  New  Caledonia, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Persia,  Portugal,  Portuguese  Colonies, 
Roumania,  Russia,  Senegal,  Servia.  Siain,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Tunis,  Uruguay,  and  the  United  States. 

Delegates  of  the  various  cable  companies  of  the  world  were  also 
invited  to  attend.  These  latter  are  at  liberty  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions,  and  to  submit  proposals  for  consideration,  but  they  are 
not  accorded  a  vote. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lamb,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Second  Secretary  to  the  Post 
Office,  the  principal  delegate  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Conference,  and  Mr.  John  Ardron,  Assistant  Secretary,, 
and  Mr.  P.  Benton,  Assistant  Accountant-General,  Vice-Presidents. 
The  other  delegates  representing  this  country  were  Mr.  R.  J.  Mackay 
and  Mr.  F.  \V.  Home.  The  secretarial  duties  were,  as  usual,  in  the 
hands  of  the  International  Telegraph  Bureau  of  Berne  ;  but  three 
British  Post  Office  officials— Mr.  N.  Hautrive,  Mr.  J.  I.  De  Wardt  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  Lamb— were  appointed  to  assist  in  this  branch  of  the  work. 

The  special  matters  which  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
during  the  six  weeks  that  the  Conference  has  been  sitting  have  not 
yet  been  made  public ;  and  an  account  of  its  proceedings  and  of  the 
decisions  arrived  at  must  be  reserved  for  our  next  issue. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  labours  of  the 
Conference,  arduous  as  they  have  been,  have  left  the  delegates  no  time 
for  relaxation.  English  hospitality  has  been  tendered  with,  we  learn, 
no  meagre  hand.  The  Postmaster-General  led  the  way  with  a  dinner 
at  the  Grafton  Galleries  on  the  evening  of  the  inaugural  meeting  of 
the  Conference  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  June  the  delegates  were  the  guests 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  visit  was  marred  to 
some  extent  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  had  been  the 
intention  to  hold  a  garden  party  in  the  Castle  grounds  ;  but  rain 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  this  part  of  the  programme.  The  Postmaster- 
General  presented  to  His  Majesty,  Sir  George  Murray,  Mr.  I.anib, 
Mr.  G.  \V.  Smyth,  Sir  H.  C.  Fischer,  and  many  of  the  principal 
delegates ;  and  one  and  all  of  the  guests  were  delighted  at  the  right 
royal  reception  accorded  to  them. 

Only  a  passing  allusion  can  be  made  to  other  pleasing  events.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  true  to  the  traditions  of  civic 
hospitality,  have  accorded  the  meml)ers  of  the  Conference  a  State 
reception  and  conversazione  at  the  Mansion  House  ;  the  Fishmongers' 
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Company  and  Goldsmiths'  Company  have  entertained  them  at  dinner ; 
and  the  various  Cable  and  Telegraph  Maintenance  Companies  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  hospitable  efforts.  Former  Postmasters- 
General,  too,  have  not  been  behindhand  in  doing  honour  to  our 
confreres.  On  the  8th  June,  the  delegates,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  attended  a  garden  party  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Arundel,  and  on  the  26th  they  were  entertained  at  a  Soiree  by  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Nor  must  the  Soiree  and  Concert  given  by 
the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  be  overlooked. 

We  heartily  hope  that  the  delegates  are  taking  away  with  them 
pleasant  recollections  of  their  six  weeks'  stay  in  this  country. 

The  Eastern  Mail  Service. 

SOME  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  recent  announcement  of 
the  Postmaster  General  that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and 
the  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Companies  have  been  served  with  a 
formal  notice  to  terminate  the  present  Mail  contracts.  The  contracts 
expire  in  January,  1905  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations,  a 
two  years'  notice  has  been  given.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  the 
services  rendered  by  the  companies  are  irreproachable  ;  and  it  is 
obviously  against  the  interests  of  the  Department  to  become  involved 
in  the  extensive  and  wearisome  business  of  arranging  new  contracts 
when  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  is  satisfactory  all  round.  But 
there  was  good  ground  for  the  action  taken.  The  disturbing  factor 
in  an  otherwise  peaceful  situation  is  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 
In  January  last,  the  Premier  of  Australia  informed  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  he  could  see  no  prosj>ect  of  modifying  the  condition  that 
no  future  subsidy  would  be  paid  to  any  Mail  Packets  which  were 
not  manned  exclusively  by  white  crews.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
both  companies  employ  considerable  numbers  of  I^ascars,  a  renewal 
of  the  present  contracts  has  obviously  become  impossible.  We 
do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  action  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government,  but  commend  to  our  readers  a  perasal 
of  the  eloquent  despatch  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
recently  addressed  to  that  Government  on  the  subject. 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  new  contracts  remains  to  be  settled  ; 
and  the  Postmaster  General,  recognizing  that  a  service  in  which  so 
many  different  Administrations  are  interested  is  a  matter  of  much 
complication,  and  wishing  to  be  advised  by  specialists  as  to  how  these 
various  interests  can  best  be  met,  has  appointed  the  following  Com- 
mittee to  consider  what  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  Mail  Service 
to  the  East  and  Australia  on  the  expiration  of  the  present  contracts  : — 
Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil,  M.P.,  Chairman  ;  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman, 
C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Post  Office;  Sir  lohn  Anderson,  K.C.M.G., 
Principal  Clerk,  Colonial  Office;  Mr.  F.  C.  Holiday,  Auditor  of 
Home  Accounts,  India  Office;  Mr.  S.  J.  Graff,  C.B.,  Civil  Assistant 
to  the  Director  of  Transports,  Admiralty:  Mr.  W.  E.  Smith, 
Sujx-rintendent  of  Construction  Accounts,  Admiralty  ;  Sir  T.  W.  P. 
Blomefield,  Bart.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Finance 
I>q*artment,  Board  of  Trade;  with  Mr.  A.  G.  Ferard,  of  the 
Secretary's  Office   Post  Office,  as  Secretary. 
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Sir  John  Lengs  Return. 

THIS  Return,  which  is  annually  moved  for  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  John  I^eng,  the  Member  for  Dundee,  has 
just  been  printed.  It  purports  to  show  the  number  of  days,  hours 
and  minutes  occupied  in  the  transit  of  the  Royal  Mails,  both  outward 
and  inward,  carried  during  the  year  1902  by  steamships  between 
Queenstown  and  New  York,  between  Southampton  and  New  York, 
and  also  between  New  York  and  Plymouth. 

The  number  of  voyages  recorded  is  454,  which  includes  British 
and  foreign  sailings. 

The  fastest  passages  of  the  year  in  the  outward  direction  (from 
Queenstown  to  New  York)  were  as  follows : — 


Line. 

Name  of  Steamer. 

Days. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

Cunard 
White  Star 

"  Lucania  " 
"  Campania  " 
"  Oceanic  " 

5 

5 
6 

l5 
20 

2 

30 
35 

55 

From  Southampton  to  New  York  (a  longer  course)  the  order  of 
merit  is  as  follows  :— 

Line. 

Name  of  Steamer. 

Days. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

North  German  Lloyd 
Hamburg  American 

u  Kronprinz  Wilhelm " 
"  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der 
Grosse  " 
"  Deutschland  " 

6 
6 
6 

0 
2 

5 

10 

5 

'5 

It  is  explained  that  the  times  given  indicate  the  interval  between 
the  delivery  of  the  Mails  to  the  vessels  at  the  port  of  departure,  and 
their  receipt  by  the  Post  Office  at  the  port  of  arrival. 


Civil  Servants  and  the  Franchise. 

T  V  report  speak  true,  two  of  the  great  burdens  which  fall  to  the 
J[  lot  of  the  average  Member  of  Parliament  of  to-day  are  (1) 
the  inordinate  calls  upon  his  cheque  book,  and  (2)  the  excessive 
lobbying  and  other  annoying  tactics  engaged  in  by  Civil  Servants 
with  grievances.  The  latter,  judging  from  the  language  used  lately 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  an  ever  increasing  and  irksome  evil; 
and  it  has  been  seriously  suggested  in  influential  quarters  that  the 
only  remedy  for  this  much  to  be  deprecated  line  of  action  is  the 
disenfranchisement  of  all  Civil  Servants.  But  we  venture  to  submit 
to  our  readers'  notice,  though  not  necessarily  with  our  approval,  a 
less  drastic  cure,  namely,  that  for  purposes  of  the  franchise  the 
Civil  Service  shall  be  regarded  separately  from  the  public,  and  be 
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granted  power  to  elect  representatives  of  its  own.  The  suggestion 
is  not  original,  but  is  taken  from  a  measure  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Victoria 
(Australia). 

The  measure  in  question  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  reform  of  the  Constitution  of  Victoria ; "  and  it  arranges  for  the 
election  of  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  Ix-gislative  Assembly. 
The  Council  is  to  consist  of  35  members,  34  to  be  elected  by 
the  ordinary  electors  of  the  respective  electoral  provinces,  and  one 
to  be  a  representative  of  and  elected  by  public  officers  (persons  on  the 
permanent  staff  of  any  public  department,)  and  railway  officers 
<  persons  employed  on  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Railways  Depart- 
ment). The  Assembly  is  to  consist  of  68  members,  65  to  be 
elected  by  the  ordinary  electors,  one  by  public  officers,  and  two 
by  railway  officers. 

The  compilation  of  the  rolls  of  public  service  and  railways 
service  electors  is  specially  provided  for  under  the  Act ;  and  it  is 
of  importance  to  note  that  any  qualified  public  officer  or  railway 
officer  whose  name  appears  on  the  electors'  roll  is  capable  of 
being  elected  to  represent  his  fellows  in  the  Council,  or  in  the 
Assembly.  Any  officer  so  elected  may  sit  and  vote  and  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  Council 
or  Assembly,  and  moreover  upon  election  "  shall  become  relieved 
from  acting  in  the  duties  of  his  office  and  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  granted  leave  of  absence  without  pay  during  the  tenure 
of  his  membership."  Further,  any  elected  officer  on  ceasing  to  be 
a  member,  "shall  be  entitled  to  resume  his  position  in  the  public 
or  railway  service,  and  shall  have  the  like  status  and  |xiy  as  he 
had  at  the  time  of  his  election." 

Public  or  railway  officers  on  the  compiled  Service  Roll  will 
not,  under  the  Act,  be  allowed  to  vote  at  any  election  of  a 
member  or  members  to  be  returned  by  any  province  to  the 
Council  or  by  any  electoral  district  to  the  Assembly,  although 
their  names  may  be  included  in  the  electoral  roll  of  the  province 
or  district. 

This  Act,  we  learn,  is  certain  to  become  law ;  and  we  wonder 
whether  by  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system  of  Service  Roll  in  the 
United  Kingdom  any  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  Civil  Service 
generally.  Like  the  question  of  Fiscal  Reform  it  is  an  oj>en 
question. 

Natal  Post  Office  Report  for  1002. 

THE  Post  Office  of  this  plucky  colony  has  had  a  very  trying 
year.  The  volume  of  work  performed,  as  compared  with 
1901,  shows  an  increase  of  approximately  44  per  cent.;  and  this 
result  has  been  accomplished  with  inadequate  office  accommodation, 
and  a  decreasing  staff— the  Postmaster  General  and  a  number  of 
trained  clerks  transferred  their  services  to  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  the   Transvaal   during   the   year,    not    to   speak  of  ordinary 
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retirements  and  deaths.  In  spite  of  these  hard  conditions,  the 
Acting  Postmaster  General  is  able  to  speak  highly  of  the  zeal 
which  has  inspired  the  remainder  of  his  flock  in  most  trying 
conditions.  He  is,  moreover,  in  the  enviable  position  of  being 
able  to  report  to  his  Government  that  his  talent  has  produced 
other  talents,  the  revenue  of  the  Department  having  exceeded  the 
expenditure  by  ,£67,358  16s.  8d. 

The  want  of  additional  office  space  especially  at  Durban  and 
Pietermaritzburg  is  very  acute ;  but  negotiations  have  now  been 
concluded  for  the  purchase  of  the  Durban  Town  Hall  for 
conversion  into  a  Post  Office,  and  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
altogether  at  Pietermaritzburg.  Other  schemes  of  building  and 
enlargement  are  being  carried  out  at  various  places  in  the  colony. 

The  labour  problem  presents  great  difficulty  to  the  Department. 
The  Imperial  Post  Office  has  been  considerably  drawn  upon  for 
the  higher  appointments ;  and  yet  there  is  room  for  more  men. 
As  regards  native  labour  both  in  town  and  country  districts,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  Kafirs, 
who  have  been  spoiled  by  the  high  scales  of  pay  current  during 
the  war ;  but  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  suitable  class  of  individual 
even  at  enhanced  pay  is  a  growing  one. 

The  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  strained 
the  resources  of  the  Telegraph  I  )epartment  to  the  utmost ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  additional  burden  of  work  was  dealt  with 
established,  as  the  Acting  Postmaster  General  puts  it,  "a  record 
of  which  any  administration  might  be  proud." 

Straits  Settlements  Post  Office  Report,  1902. 

THE  tenor  of  this  report  is  all-round  growth  of  business ; 
and  to  illustrate  the  rapid  strides  which  have  been  made 
in  the  Post  Office  since  the  Straits  Settlements  became  a  colony 
we  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  the  concise  statement  which 
the  Colonial  Postmaster  General  has  drawn  up: — 


Numln-T  of  Articles 

Amount  of 

Year. 

passed  through 

Revenue. 

Kxpenditure. 

Money  Order 

the  Post. 

Transact!) 

* 

* 

1870 

776,400 

79,690 

60,5  J  I 

1880 

1,463,600 

69,223 

46,2  1  9 

22,797 

1 890 

4,56  t  ,900 

148,001 

I  10,708 

395>834 

l895 

5,756>94° 

200,947 

204,105 

81 1,159 

1 900 

233,47S 

209,695 

I»729i79l 

1902 

10,990,465 

308,280 

312,790 

1,707,261 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  financial  results  for  the  past  year  are 
not  good  reading,  the  expenditure  having  exceeded  the  revenue  by 
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4,500  dollars.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  rates 
of  exchange  where  unfavourable  during  the  year,  and  that  the 
Government  contracted  for  a  fortnightly  mail  service  from  Singapore 
to  Negapatam  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  for  onward  transmission 
to  Europe  by  the  Indian  Service.  The  new  service  together  with 
the  bi-monthly  service  provided  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  affords  regular  weekly  communications  with  Europe. 
This  advantage,  says  the  report,  for  which  the  colony  pays  46  per 
cent,  of  its  Post  Office  revenue  materially  benefits  the  colony  beyond 
the  mere  carriage  of  its  mails,  so  that  the  deficit  must  not  be 
regarded  in  too  sorrowful  a  light. 

Jamaica  Post  Office  Report,  1001-2. 

TAISTRESS  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  so  frequently  spoken  of 
JLy  during  the  last  decade,  that  it  affords  a  genuine  thrill  of 
pleasure  to  read  of  a  successful  year's  working  of  the  Post  Office  of 
Jamaica.  The  revenue  collected  was  £"1,297  14s.  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year  on  the  postal  side,  and  .£295  12s.  id.  on  that  of  the 
telegraphs. 

Of  the  postal  increase,  .£627  15s.  4d.  is  attributable  to  the 
growth  of  foreign,  and  the  remainder  to  that  of  inland  corresj)ondence. 
The  Postmaster  significally  points  out  that  the  falling  off  of  revenue 
consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  postage  from  2jd.  to  id.  in 
1898-99  on  half-ounce  letters  for  the  Mother  Country,  and  the  British 
Colonies  parties  to  the  Imperial  Penny  Postage  scheme,  has  now 
ceased.  In  the  year  referred  to,  the  total  postage  collections 
amounted  to  ,£21,438  14s.  2d.,  and  in  the  two  following  years  they 
fell  to  £^20,125  12s.  4d.  and  £21,124  4s-  3^-  In  the  year  under 
review,  however,  the  total  reached  .£22,336  13s.  7d.,  an  increase  of 
£897  19s.  5d.  over  the  eventful  year. 

This  happy  state  of  affairs  is  partly  due  to  the  increased  means  of 
communication  with  England  afforded  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  Direct  West  India  Packet  Service  between  Bristol  and 
Jamaica.  This  is  a  fortnightly  service ;  but  it  alternates  with  the 
service  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company ;  and  thus  Jamaica 
now  possesses  weekly  communication  with  the  Mother  Country. 

The  increase  in  the  collections  on  inland  eorres|>ondence  points,  it 
is  hoped,  to  the  imminent  cessation  of  the  depression  in  commercial 
and  agricultural  affairs,  which  has  been  prevalent  in  Jamaica,  as  in 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  for  some  years  past. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  statement  in  the  press  that  the 
popular  feeling  in  Jamaica  is  for  union  with  the  United  States  ;  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  call  to  mind  a  famous  cartoon 
which  api>cared  in  a  Yankee  newspaper  about  the  time  of  the 
Hispano-American  War.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  were 
depicted  as  hale  and  hearty  negro  boys  with  nether  garments  made 
out  of  Old  Glory  (Stars  and  Stripes),  who  were  marching  along 
ann-in-arm  to  the  envy  of  a  forlorn,  nut-at -elbow  young  nigger.  This 
individual,    labelled    "  Jamaica,"  was   supposed    to   be  cogitating 
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whether  he  had  not  better  improve  his  position  and  prospects  by 
adopting  the  same  flag  as  his  friends.  Now  we  submit  that  an  ample 
refutation  of  the  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  figures  given  by 
the  Postmaster  concerning  the  exchange  of  letters  with  Jamaica : — 


Outwards. 

Inwards. 

1899— 1900  1900— 1901 

1901  —  1902  1899— 1900 

1900—1901  1901  — 190J 

United  Kingdom... 
United  States  of  America 

127,3851  150,835 
115,782  119,114 

251,917 
124,974 

208,780 
139,000 

226,102 
124,386 

273,459 
128,128 

In  three  years  the  number  of  letters  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom 
has  more  than  doubled  ;  and  in  the  reverse  direction  the  increase  is  no 
mean  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  letters  sent  to  the 
United  States  has  remained  almost  stationary ;  and  in  the  reverse 
direction  an  actual  decrease  has  taken  place.  So  much  for  what  may 
perhaps  be  termed  the  sentimental  side  of  the  refutation  ;  but  the 
same  result  accrues  from  a  consideration  of  its  material — the  trade- 
side,  as  shown  in  the  parcel  post  statistics : — 


Parcels  Received.                              Declared  Value. 

From 

1899- 
1900 

1  ^00— 
19c  1 

1901-- 
199a 

1899  -1900 

1900— lyOI 

1901—1902 

United  Kingdom  1  7,895 
United  States  of  ; 
America       ...  3,497 

9,332 
3,366 

",333 
2,176 

£      >.  .1. 

10,050  12  O-i 

3,018    5  10 

£  *.  d. 
12,558  18  5 

2,696  13  9 

£  >•  d. 
14,190  15  4 

3.139    6  1 

To 

Parcels  Despatched.                              Declared  Value. 

1899- 
1900 

1900 — 
1901 

1 901 — 
1903 

1899— 1900 

1900— 1901  1901—1903 

1 

« 

United  Kingdom 
United  States  of 
America 

2,6o8 
789 

2,777 
S14 

3,43i 
1,070 

£       *•  d. 
2,388  14  9* 

201    3  7i 

£        s.  d. 

2,798    7  3 
281    9  oh 

£      s.  d. 

3,353  10  l°i 
347  12  5 

The  Most  Cosmopolitan  City  in  the  World. 

WE  cull  the  following  interesting  paragraph  from  the  report  of 
the  Postmaster-General  of  the  Straits  Settlements  :— 
"Singapore  is  probably  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  of  its  size  in 
the  world,  and  owing  to  the  various  races  and  nationalities  living  here 
in  large  numbers,  having  their  correspondence  directed  in  their 
own  vernacular  writing,  exceptional  difficulties  present  themselves  in 
maintaining  a  thoroughly  efficient  free  delivery.    Kor  some  parts  of  the 
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town  three  sets  of  postmen  start  together  on  almost  the  same  rounds ; 
a  Malay  taking  all  correspondence  for  Europeans  (whether  addressed 
in  the  Roman,  Russian,  or  any  other  European  writing)  for  Jews, 
Armenians,  Malays,  Arabs,  Parsees  and  Japanese  ;  a  Chinese  postman 
takes  correspondence  directed  in  the  ideographic  character,  and  a 
Tamil  postman  delivers  letters  directed  in  the  Tamil,  Telegu  and 
Southern  Indian  characters;  this  is  supplemented  by  a  Sikh  who 
delivers  letters  addressed  in  Hindustani,  Persian,  and  the  Northern 
Indian  characters,  which  are  many  and  varied ;  this  list,  however,  is 
not  exhaustive,  and  includes  only  the  commoner  varieties  of  hand- 
writings which  have  to  be  dealt  with.  letters  for  Tamils  are 
mostly  delivered  at  night,  as,  usually,  the  addressees  are  only  to  be 
found  at  home  after  dark,  and  their  letters  cannot  be  left  in  their 
absence,  because  there  is  generally  postage  to  be  collected.  A  curious 
feature  is  that  the  Chinese  postmen  hopelessly  fail  in  delivering  letters 
directed  in  Japanese,  but  the  Malay  postmen  manage  to  discover  the 
addressees  very  successfully." 

Glasgow's  Postal  Story. 

WE  are  delighted  to  see  that  Mr.  F.  Braid,  the  late  Postmaster 
of  Glasgow,  has  not  since  his  retirement  been  idle  or  allowed 
his  interest  in  the  Service  to  die  out.  In  the  Glasgow*  Herald  he  has 
been  publishing  a  series  of  long  and  interesting  articles  under  the 
general  title  "  Old  Glasgow's  Postal  Story,"  and  they  form  practically 
a  history  of  Glasgow  in  its  relation  to  postal  matters  from  the  earliest 
times.  He  claims  for  Glasgow  that  she  jxissed  a  local  penny  post 
twenty  years  in  advance  of  the  one  started  in  I^ondon  by  Mr.  Dockwra. 
He  quotes  an  interesting  document,  dated  the  8th  September,  1694, 
in  which,  in  answer  to  a  petition,  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council 
appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
establish  three  posts  per  week  to  Edinburgh.  Fifteen  years  later  a 
petition  was  considered  whether,  in  view  of  the  many  complaints  made 
by  merchants,  a  horse  post  should  not  be  established  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Mr.  Jiraid  does  not  tell  us  whether  this 
desire  on  the  part  of  Glasgow  for  increased  facilities  of  communication 
with  Edinburgh  was  reciprocated  by  the  latter  city.  Perhaps  the 
ancient  pride  of  the  city  stood  in  the  way,  and  she  allowed  Glasgow 
to  move  while  she  waited.  A  stage  coach  between  the  two  cities  was 
actually  started  in  1687,  with  sitting  accommodation  for  six  persons, 
but  it  proved  unprofitable,  and  was  soon  abandoned.  We  are  interested 
to  know  that  Mr.  Thomson,  who  was  Postmaster  in  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  started  the  first  Glasgow  newspaper — The 
Glasgow  Courant.  The  first  number  appeared  on  the  14th  November, 
17 1 5,  and  informed  the  public  "that  copies  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
Printing  House  in  the  Colledge,  and  also  at  the  Post  Office."  This 
connection  of  the  Post  Office  with  journalism  is  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  The  Postman1  s  Gazette,  one  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  of  Service  newspapers  at  the  present  day,  is  edited 
and  published  by  officials  of  the  Glasgow  Post  Office.    Mr.  Braid 
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traces  the  rapid  advance  made  during  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  Glasgow's  postal  system,  and  tells  many  stories  of  the 
difficulties  the  mails  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  objections  that 
were  raised  to  their  development.  The  first  three  articles  appeared  in 
the  Glasgmu  Herald  for  the  30th  May,  the  6th  June  and  the 
13th  June.  We  understand  that  they  will  be  continued  so  as  to  bring 
the  history  up  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Penny  Postage. 

The  Manufacture  of  "  News." 

"  *nP* HE  Postmaster-General  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
1  yesterday  that  the  expenditure  on  London  telephones  to 
February  28th  was  ^£  1,06  7, 000.  Eighty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  nine  telephones  were  in  use  in  connection  with  the  exchanges, 
and  2,002,250  new  lines  were  being  brought  into  use  every  week." 

The  foregoing  paragraph  appeared  recently  in  The  Evening  Afat'S, 
and  we  suppose  the  public  is  so  accustomed  to  huge  figures  in 
connection  with  postal  business,  that  there  seemed  nothing  improbable 
in  the  statement.  We  have  heard  in  after-dinner  speeches  Post  Office 
statistics  reeled  ofl"  by  fluent  orators,  which  have  almost  taken  our 
breath  away  by  their  transparent  inaccuracy,  but  we  look  for  better 
things  from  an  up-to-date  Press.  Eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nine  is  the  correct  number  of  the  telephones  in  use  on  the 
28th  February,  and  150  to  200  is  the  correct  number  of  the  new  lines 
brought  into  use  every  week,  not  2,002,250  as  stated  by  The  Evening 
JVeivs.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  if  upwards  of  100,000,000  new 
lines  were  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  London,  the  state 
of  the  sub-soil  would  become  critical,  and  the  streets  would  be  "up" 
with  a  vengeance.  But  perhaps  "  lines  "  is  only  a  misprint  for  "  lies," 
and  at  the  rate  the  halfpenny  Press  sometimes  proceed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  latter  we  are  not  sure  whether  the  number 
given  by  The  Evening  News  would  then  be  an  exaggeration. 

From  British  North  Borneo. 


E  take  the  following  from  a  recent  number  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Herald : — 


Every  now  and  again,  sometimes  more  frequently,  the 
Superintendent  of  Telegraphs  receives  a  weird  service  message  from 
his  Operators  reporting  a  death  or  any  unusual  occurrence  up  river. 
The  fact  that  such  matters  are  reported  cannot  be  found  fault  with, 
indeed  Operators  are  expected  to  communicate  with  the  Superintendent 
in  such  matters.  But  we  think  a  little  more  brevity  might  be  a  good 
thing  in  what  are  classed  as  service  messages,  and,  well — the  English  is 
perhaps  a  trifle  crude  in  some  of  these  messages,  for  instance  the 
following  : — 

From  Operator  Lall  to  Superintendent. 

1 3th.  A  missing  man  in  a  fishing  hook.  2  days  ago  a  native  of 
Thedok  put  a  rawi  or  a  string  across  the  river  with  many  hooks 
weighing  the  string  with  heavy  stones  under  water.  The  same  evening 
the  said  native  came  to  see  fishing  hooks  taking  the  heavy  rawi  or 
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string  on  a  small  boat  however  one  of  the  hooks  pierced  right  through 
his  right  hand  and  the  heavy  string  gave  out  from  the  boat  bringing 
the  native  under  water.  Next  morning  another  native  went  out  to 
find  out  his  missing  relation  and  the  hooks  as  well,  whilst  looking  at 
the  string  found  it  so  heavy  that  he  hardly  rejoiced  of  having  such  a 
big  fish  in  the  hooks  and  when  he  drawn  up  the  string  with  mighty 
pull  found  his  missing  relation  in  one  of  the  hooks,  sadly  disappointed 
and  ensued  weeping.  Now  the  body  is  packed  in  an  airtight  coffin  in  a 
dwelling  where  a  dozen  natives  staying  insanitating  premises  with 
abominable  stench. 


13th.    Orders  from  O.  C.  C.  bury  at  once  and  report  burial. 
What  followed  is  subsequently  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Telegraphs  in  the  subjoined  letter : — 


Sir, — With  reference  to  your  tel :  D  13  inst.,  re  burial  of  one 
native  Kempio  of  Thedok  died  in  a  fishing  hook. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  said  Kempio  duly  interred  on  the 
16th  inst.,  leaving  behind  him  his  wife  and  few  children.  The  man 
was  an  aged  of  40  years  old. 

The  ceremony  was  a  noticeable,  the  body  was  boxed  in  a  wooden 
coffin  and  on  the  day  of  burial  all  the  Tambanua  or  non-Islam  of 
neighbouring  villages  were  invited  and  formed  into  two  parties;  1st 
party  was  imposed  of  females  and  second  party  of  males,  former  called 
lover  of  the  dead  body  or  home  party  and  the  latter  grave  party  of 
course  the  both  parties  commenced  tug-of-war  in  dragging  the  coffin 
their  opposite  side.  Inasmuch  the  grave  party  successful  owing  to 
O.  C.  C.'s  orders,  and  if  the  females  were  successful  the  body  would 
have  been  kept  in  the  house  for  another  6  months. 

However  I  advised  them  that  since  such  customs  of  keeping  dead 
body  long  in  the  house  causes  much  sickness  and  more  fatal  among 
their  friends  and  to  which  Govt,  object  it  and  it  is  better  to  abolish 
just  the  same  as  their  old  customs  of  headhunting  and  slaver)'  had 
been  stopped. 

I  beg  to  remain, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.   K..    I  ..ALL. 

To  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs,  Sandakan. 


R.  CRAFFOR1),  Postmaster  of  I>adismith,  Cape  Colony, 


I  have  just  entered  a  report  to  the  secretary  in  my  correspondence 
register,  and  looking  over  the  subject  after  I  had  written  it  down, 
which  reads :  "  Ockertskraal  date  stamps — mysterious  disappearance 
of,"  I  thought  the  story  might  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  so  I 
give  you  these  details. 


From  Superintendent  to  Lall, 


Lamag,  17th  June,  1902. 


An  Ostrich  Story. 
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The  other  day  the  Field  Cornet  of  Ockertskraal,  who  is  the 
husband  of  the  postmistress  of  that  place,  came  into  town  in  a  very 
agitated  state  to  make  a  special  report  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
date  and  obliterating  stamps  of  that  office.  He  explained  that  both 
stamps,  with  some  other  office  material,  were  left  on  the  table  near  a 
window  from  which  a  pane  of  glass  was  missing.  There  were  several 
ostriches  feeding  round  the  farm  houses,  and  suddenly  one  of  them, 
a  fine  full-plumed  cock  bird,  walked  up  to  the  window,  peeped  in, 
and  thinking  the  stamps  to  be  tasty,  swallowed  one  after  the  other. 
Whether  he  made  an  attempt  to  try  the  stamping  pad  also  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  last  that  was  seen  of  the  date-stamps  was  a  lump  slowly 
passing  down  the  long  neck  of  the  bird.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
recover  the  stamps,  but  the  ostrich  would  allow  no  one  to  get 
anywhere  near  him.  I  suggested  that  they  should  kill  him  to  recover 
the  stamps,  but  the  farmer  explained  that  it  was  too  valuable  a  bird, 
and  the  owner  would  rather  pay  the  cost  of  replacing  the  articles, 
The  digestive  organs  of  an  ostrich  are  known  to  be  more  powerful 
than  those  of  any  other  animal,  and  although  the  bird  may  take  time 
to  digest  the  stamps,  in  the  end  it  will  no  doubt  succeed.  Meanwhile 
there  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  Post  Office  agency  at 
Ockertskraal  has  its  "  Travelling  Post  Office." 

Dr.  Luiz  Betim  Paes  Leme. 

DR.  LUIZ  BETIM   PAES  LEME,  whose  portrait  is  given 
below,  now  holds  for  the  second  time   the   position  of 
Postmaster  General  for  Brazil.    In  1882  he  represented  Brazil  at  the 


Dk.  Li  iz  Hki  im  Pai  s  LEME. 

Postal  Congress  of  Vienna,  and.  having  made  a  special  study  of 
the  postal  service  in  European  countries,  undertook  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  Brazilian  postal  administration. 
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In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  postal  requirements  had  outgrown  existing 
arrangements.  The  principal  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were 
insufficiency  of  the  personnel,  and  of  the  Government  grants,  the 
lack  of  suburban  offices  for  the  effective  distribution  and  collection 
of  correspondence,  and  the  precarious  situation  of  many  of  the 
employes.  These  defects  have  been  largely  remedied  by  the  present 
Postmaster  General,  whose  energy  and  administrative  talents  are 
much  appreciated  by  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Dr.  Paes  Leme  was  born  in  1847  ;  he  obtained  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  the  Pedro  II.  College,  and  concluded  a  brilliant  course 
of  engineering  studies  at  the  old  Escola  Central  of  Rio,  now  the 
Escola  Polytechnica.  During  the  Empire  he  was  at  different  times 
charged  by  the  Government  with  the  execution  of  important 
commissions. 

Sir  Somerset  French,  K.CM.G. 

OU  R  colleagues  at  the  Cape  have  taken  seriously  to  heart  the 
honour  lately  conferred  upon  their  Chief,  and  have  given 
eloquent  expression  to  their  feelings  in  an  illuminated  address.  The 
address,  which  was  subscribed  to  by  officers  of  all  grades  of  the  Postal 
Service  throughout  the  Colony,  took  the  form  of  an  album,  hand- 
somely bound  in  vellum.  The  cover,  which  was  overlaid  with  an 
elaborate  design  cut  out  of  solid  silver,  bore  Sir  Somerset's  crest  and 
motto,  "  Malo  mori  quam  foedari."  The  album  was  beautifully 
illuminated,  and  is  described  as  a  work  of  art  of  a  unique  character.  The 
address  proper  occupies  the  first  four  pages  of  the  album,  and  the 
succeeding  pages  contain  the  signatures  of  subscribers.  The  borders 
of  the  various  pages  contain  some  excellently  drawn  sketches, 
typifying  incidents  or  places  in  connection  with  the  particular  branch 
of  the  service  concerned.  For  instance,  carrier  pigeons  adorn  the 
pages  devoted  to  the  postal  department,  coins  form  an  appropriate 
border  tor  the  accountants,  and  telegraph  instruments  for  the 
engineers.  Realistic  little  sketches  art-  worked  into  the  initials  of 
many  of  the  pages,  varying  from  a  view  of  the  first  Post  Office  in  Cape 
Town  with  a  small  cart  conveying  the  mails  for  the  whole  of  the 
Colony,  to  pictures  of  "  ships  of  the  desert "  carrying  the  camel  post  in 
the  far  North-west. 

Mr.  James  Storey. 

MR.  JAMES  STOREY,  the  Postmaster  of  Bradford,  retired 
under  the  age  limit  on  the  31st  March  last,  after  nearly  fifty 
years'  service.  He  entered  the  Post  Office,  as  a  clerk,  at  Darlington, 
in  October,  1853,  was  transferred  to  Birmingham  on  the  1st  of  [uly, 
1855,  ar,di  a^ter  pacing  through  two  higher  grades,  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  at  that  office  in  1867.  This  position  he  held  until  the  4th 
January,  1893,  when  he  left  Birmingham  to  take  up  the  appointment  of 
Postmaster  at  Bradford.  Here  his  long  experience  and  practical 
knowledge  in  postal  matters  have  enabled  him  to  introduce  many 
changes  by  which  the  work  of  the  office  has  been  simplified  ;  and, 
being  always  mindful  of  the  public  convenience,  lie  has  done  much  to 
improve  and  extend  the  postal  and  telegraph  facilities  in  the  District. 
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Possessed  of  untiring  industry,  and  great  tact  and  patience,  he  has 
been  able  to  get  the  best  out  of  those  under  him  by  the  force  of 
example  alone.  His  justice  was  proverbial  amongst  the  staff ;  and,  if 
his  decisions  were  at  times — -as  they  must  necessarily  have  been 
occasionally — opposed  to  what  was  wanted,  they  were  always  loyally 
accepted. 

A  pleasant  gathering  was  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Bradford,  on 
the  27th  April,  to  present  him  with  a  handsome  silver  rose  bowl ; 
and,  in  the  many  speeches  delivered,  testimony  was  borne  to  the 
excellent  administrative  improvements  Mr.  Storey  had  effected  during 
the  ten  years  of  his  postmastership,  and  to  the  regret  that  was  felt 
at  his  enforced  retirement.  The  ( 'hair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Kemp, 
chief  clerk  and  acting  postmaster ;  and  in  addition  to  many  men 


on  the  office  staff,  there  were  present  several  of  the  sub-postmasters. 
The  Chairman  made  the  presentation  in  a  fitting  speech,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  alluded  to  Mr.  Storey's  courteous  bearing  towards  all.  and 
to  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held.  Several  speakers  added  their 
quota  to  the  kind  wishes  expressed,  amongst  them  being  I  )r.  1  >unlop 
(Medical  Officer),  Mr.  J.  W.  Knight  (Postal  Su|>erintendent),  Mr.  R. 
\V.  Silson  (one  of  the  oldest  Sub-Postmasters),  Messrs.  Shannon. 
Benn,  and  Greening  (Assistant  Superintendents,  Postal),  Mr.  W.  R. 
Kent  (Telegraphs),  Mr.  J.  Parker  (  Town  Postman),  and  others.  Mr. 
Storey  feelingly  replied,  and,  after  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the 
improvements  in,  and  additions  to  Post  Office  work  during  his  long 
service,  thanked  those  with  whom  he  had  been  in  contact  for  the 
assistance  they  had  given  him,  and  said  that  he  left  Bradford  with 
nothing  but  pleasant  memories,  and  hoped  for  nothing  better  than  to 
hear  of  the  advancement  and  well-being  of  the  Bradford  Staff. 


Mr,  James  Storev. 
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Mr.  John  Asher. 

BY  the  retirement  of  Mr.  John  Asher  from  the  service  after  a 
career  extending  over  forty-one  years,  the  Post  Office  loses  a 
man  who  is  known,  at  least  by  name,  in  every  postal  district  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Postal  and  Telegraph  Service  Benevolent  Society,  and  its  first  Central 
Secretary ;  and  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Society 
throughout  its  existence.  He  is  a  native  of  Ibstock,  in  Leicestershire, 
and  entered  the  service  as  assistant  to  the  Postmaster  of  Crewe, 
in  1862.  He  was  transferred  to  Worcester  in  1864,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  chief  clerkship  at  Northampton  in  1872.  From  there  he  was 
advanced  to  the  postmastership  of  Rhyl  in  1883,  and  in  1890  was 


Mr.  John  Asher. 


appointed  postmaster  of  Carmarthen,  the  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement.  He  leaves  the  service  a  little  before  the  expiration 
of  the  age  limit  owing  to  ill  health. 

It  was  during  his  service  at  Northampton  that  he  worked  up 
his  scheme  of  a  Benevolent  Society,  which  should  once  and  for  all 
time  do  away  with  the  system,  then  so  generally  prevalent 
throughout  the  postal  service,  of  sending  round  the  hat  when  a 
colleague  died  and  his  family  were  in  distress.  It  soon  became  a 
gigantic  success  ;  and  it  has  now  a  membership  of  195,000,  and 
.£288,000  has  been  paid  to  widows  and  orphans  through  its  agency. 
Like  the  pioneers  of  all  movements  which  appeal  successfully  to  the 
public,  Mr.  Asher  has  always  had  an  intense  belief  in  himself  and  his 
cause ;  and  it  was  the  personal  enthusiasm  he  put  into  his  propa- 
gandism  which  made  the  "  Northampton  "  Society  catch  on  from  its 
start.  There  have,  perhaps,  been  abler  Central  Secretaries  than 
he,  who  have  had  a  clearer  and  closer  grip  of  the  financial  side  of 
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the  Society  ;  but  none  of  his  successors  have  had  anything  like  the 
personal  influence  which  he  was  able  to  exercise  over  members. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  post  of  Central  Secretary  in  1882,  he  was 
presented  with  an  illuminated  address,  and  the  sum  of  100  guineas,  by 
the  members  in  recognition  of  his  services.  And  at  almost  every 
change  in  his  official  position  Mr.  Asher  has  come  in  for  a  testimonial 
of  some  kind  or  other.  On  his  departure  from  Carmarthen  in  May 
last,  Mrs.  Asher  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  drawing-room  cabinet, 
and  Mr.  Asher  with  a  side-board,  and  a  public  banquet  was  given  to 
the  latter  on  the  4th  June,  the  Mayor  of  Carmarthen  in  the  Chair. 
Many  public  men,  including  the  Archdeacon  of  Carmarthen,  attended 
and  testified  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Asher's  character. 

At  the  last  biennial  meeting  of  the  "  Northampton  "  Society,  at 
Bristol,  in  June  last,  Mr.  Asher  was  present;  and  he  spoke  at  the 
banquet.  He  appeared  to  have  lost  none  of  his  old  enthusiasm, 
and  his  belief  in  the  Society  is  as  strong  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
In  appearance  age  is  beginning  to  tell  on  him,  but  in  nothing  else. 
We  wish  him  ease  and  happiness  in  his  well-earned  leisure.  We 
understand  he  is  taking  a  house  at  Rhyl. 


HE   Secretary's  Office  loses   a   well-known   figure  and  the 


great  complaining  British  public  a  very  familiar  and  courteous 
correspondent  in  Mr.  James  Swainson,  principal  clerk  in  the 
Secretary's  Office,  who  retired  from  the  Service  on  the  30th  of  June. 
Mr.  Swainson's  connection  with  this  office  began  some  thirty-nine 
years  ago,  and  in  those  early  days  the  young  novice  in  the  S.O. 
had  to  go  through  two  preliminary  stages  ;  to  do  a  few  months 
initiatory  hard  labour  in  the  Registry,  and  then  face  a  perhaps 
more  formidable  ordeal  known  as  "  passing  Hardy."'  The  "  Hardy  ? 
of  the  present  writer's  somewhat  later  day  is  only  remembered  by 
him  as  a  well-favoured  gentleman  who  on  one  occasion  asked  him 
blandly  whether  "  he  had  ever  read  the  Higher  (  lassies,  '  and, 
finding  that  he  really  had,  rapidly  changed  the  subject.  However, 
classics  or  no  classics,  Mr.  Swainson  did  his  turn  at  the  Registry, 
and  remembers  very  keenly  sitting  at  a  large  desk  with  Mr.  F.  A.  R. 
Langton  (who  so  recently  retired  alter  being  private  secretary  to 
(//  +  1)  Postmasters  General),  and  ticking  off  strange  entries  in  weird 
books  with  a  blue  pencil.  He  also  had  as  colleagues,  in  those  days, 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Fatey,  Skoulding,  Thorns  and  Challice.  Our  good 
friend  seems  to  have  escaped  the  formal  process  of  "  passing  Hardy," 
though  Mr.  Hardy,  during  Mr.  Swainson's  first  years  in  the  Discipline 
Branch,  from  which  Mr.  Joyce  would  not  spare  him,  seems  to  have 
visited  upon  him  an  overflow  of  G.  C.  B.  drafts.  Practically,  then, 
his  first  23  years  of  service  were  in  the  Discipline  Branch,  where  he 
climbed  from  the  lowest  rung  in  the  ladder  to  the  top  ;  for  when 
Mr.  Joyce,  a  victim  in  some  unlucky  omnibus  accident,  was  kept  in 
bed  for  six  months,  Mr.  Swainson  commanded  the  Discipline  Ship 
of  the  Sen-ice.    Then  for  one  year  lie  worked  in  the  Buildings 
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Branch,  and  for  an  equal  period  in  the  Telegraphs.  But  from  1889 
up  to  the  last  day  of  last  month  his  name  has  been  associated  with 
the  G.  C.  B.  During  thirteen  of  those  busy  fourteen  years  he 
must  have  passed  and  signed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  letters 
to  the  public.  What  a  mass  of  plaint  and  prayer !  Complaints  of 
delays  of  letters  ;  demands  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other ;  impossible 
requests  for  unattainable  information  ;  the  intricate  maze  of  re- 
direction problems,  and  the  still  more  puzzling  questions  as  to  the 
halfpenny  post,  and  the  registration  of  newspapers  ;  latterly,  too, 
the  moans  of  a  great  army  of  angry  citizens  complaining  bitterly  of 
all  things  broken,  damaged,  or  delayed,  in  their  parcels,  from  eggs 
to  silver  tea-pots,  from  wedding  cake  to  Stradivarius  violins.  All 


these  worries  and  applications,  and  many  more,  it  was  his  job  to 
enquire  into,  and  to  send  to  the  always  anxious  and  sometimes 
unreasonable  applicants,  clear,  just  and  courteous  answers.  When 
one  thinks  of  the  many  thousands  of  patient  letters  so  written,  iti  s 
wonderful  how  few  people  ever  had  just  cause  to  complain  of  official 
neglect.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  home  in  England 
of  any  decent  size  which  has  not  had,  at  some  time  or  another,  a 
letter  from  the  Post  Office  signed  "  J.  Swainson."  Even  the  Press, 
which  loves  to  make  the  G.  P.  O.  its  target,  has  been  very 
complimentary  to  him.  Of  course  our  good  friend  Truth  had  its 
little  joke  when  it  chaffed  him  about  his  "  unquenchable  hope"  that 
the  "  steps  taken  would  have  a  good  effect  "  ;  but  even  Truth  sleeps 
sometimes,  or  it  would  not  have  added  of  a  man  who  had  passed 
his  fiftieth  year  that  "  we  shall  watch  the  career  of  this  young 
gentleman  with  ever  increasing  interest."  His  career  would  have  well 
rej>aid  their  study  ;  and  the  service  and  the  public  have  reason  to 
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thank  him  for  his  long  and  interesting  work  on  their  behalf.  Nor 
should  the  taxpayer  be  ungrateful ;  for  Mr.  Swainson  saved  the 
Public  Revenue  in  a  very  marked  manner.  The  G.  C  H.,  in  1888, 
cost  the  department  over  ,£6,400  a  year  ;  the  same  branch  and  the 
same  work  have  been  carried  on,  since  1895,  under  Mr.  Swainson 's 
constant  care,  at  a  cost  of  about  ,£4,880.  It  is  no  small  thing  to 
have  signed  a  quarter  of  a  million  letters  to  the  public,  to  have  done 
this  so  thoroughly,  and  yet  so  courteously,  as  to  have  satisfied 
almost  all  who,  with  or  without  reason,  applied  to  him,  and  to  have 
saved  His  Majesty's  Post  Office  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds ! 

To  those  who  served  under  him,  Mr.  Swainson  was  always  a  just 
and  courteous  friend  ;  and  it  is  no  mere  formal  acknowledgment  to 
say  that  they  will  much  miss  his  kindly  face,  and  that  they  wish  him 
well  in  the  coming  quiet  of  his  well-earned  peaceful  years. 

The  Late  Mr.  John  Doherty. 

MR.  JOHN  DOHERTY,  who  died  early  in  May  last,  was 
until  1899  the  Superintending  Engineer  of  Post  Office 
Telegraphs  in  the  North  -  Western  District.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  telegraph  service.  In  1852  he  took  part  in  the 
construction  of  an  underground  system  of  telegraphs  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  in  Ireland 
employed  in  the  erection  of  an  aerial  line  between  Dublin  and 
Galway,  which  was  subsequently  extended  to  Belfast.  He  also  visited 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  assisted  in  the  erection  of  land 
lines  in  Egypt.  He  returned  to  England  in  i860,  and  joined  the 
United  Kingdom  Telegraph  Company.  When  the  telegraphs  were 
taken  over  by  the  Post  Office  in  1S70,  Mr.  Doherty  was  stationed  at 
Manchester,  where  he  held  the  position  of  Superintendent,  and  later 
on  that  of  Superintending  Engineer  till  his  retirement  in  April,  1S99. 

Mr.  Doherty  was  a  genial  colleague  and  a  charming  companion. 
He  had  always  a  fund  of  stories  apropos  to  any  company  or  occasion, 
and  could  tell  them  with  all  the  art  of  the  accomplished  raconteur. 
He  was,  however,  somewhat  of  a  martinet  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  jxjsition  of  Superintending  Engineer ;  and  some  amusing 
reminiscences  of  this  characteristic  are  current  amongst  those  who 
acted  under  him  for  so  many  years.  A  very  hard  worker,  he  expected 
everyone  to  follow  his  example.  He  has  not  lived  long  to  enjoy  the 
jiension  which  he  so  well  earned  ;  and  it  was  with  regret  that  his 
friends  heard  of  his  decease  at  the  age  of  69. 
His  portrait  appeared  in  our  9th  volume. 

Mr.  G.  Piper. 

MR.  G.  PIPER,  who  retired  from  the  Postmastership  of 
Wakefield  on  the  7th  of  March  last,  entered  the  service  of 
the  Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company  at  York,  in  i860, 
and,  after  being  located  in  various  towns  in  the  North  of  England, 
including  the  Hartlcpools  (contemporaneously  with  the  late  Mr. 
Toothill),  settled  in  Newcastle-on- Tyne  in  1864. 
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His  connection  with  the  Post  Office  began  in  1870,  when  the 
telegraphs  were  acquired  by  the  State.  His  ability  was  speedily 
recognised  ;  and,  after  filling  various  positions,  including  those  of 
Technical  Officer  and  Canvasser  for  Telephones,  he  was  promoted 
successively  to  the  ranks  of  Clerk  and  Assistant  Superintendent.  The 
appointment  of  Chief  Telegraph  Superintendent  fell  to  him  in  1892, 
which  position  he  retained  until  he  took  up  the  appointment  of 
Postmaster  at  VVakcfield  in  1899. 

Mr.  Piper,  as  we  have  shown,  has  always  been  closely  associated 
with  the  telegraph  system  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  carried 
out  the  various  duties  which  fell  to  him  with  credit  and  abilitv.  His 
genial  and  happy  temperament  secured  him  the  esteem  of  all  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  was  ever  ready  to  assist  in 
the  advancement  and  happiness  of  his  subordinates  ;  and,  on  leaving 
Newcastle,  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  testimonial.  His  con- 
nection with  Wakefield  has  been  equally  happy ;  and  he  takes  with 
him  into  his  retirement  the  good  wishes  of  all  sections  of  the  staff,  and 
the  respect  and  goodwill  of  the  community. 


ative  gathering  in  the  Sub-Office  Ledger  Branch,  at  5  p.m.,  on 
the  27th  April,  when  Mr.  E.  B.  Parlour  was  presented  by  his  friends 
and  colleagues  in  the  Accountant-General's  Department  with  an 
illuminated  address  and  a  gun,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
under  the  age  limit.  Mr.  P.  Benton,  in  making  the  formal  present- 
ation, referred  in  appropriate  terms  to  Mr.  Parlour's  long  and  faithful 
senice  in  the  Department,  to  his  connection  with  the  Volunteers,  and 
to  his  prowess  as  an  athlete  generally.  The  speaker  was  particularly 
happy  in  his  remarks  relating  to  Mr.  Parlours  well-known  kindliness 
and  tact  in  dealing  with  others,  especially  the  41  younger  and  weaker 
members  of  the  Department." 

Mr.  Parlour  replied  in  characteristic  fashion,  thanking  his  friends 
for  their  kind  wishes,  and  looking  forward  to  many  a  good  day's  sport 
44  in  search  of  the  wily  duck  "  with  the  gun  they  had  given  him.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Richardson,  who,  in  thanking  Mr.  Benton 
for  coming  to  make  the  presentation,  warmly  supported  his  appreciation 
of  the  debt  owed  to  Mr.  Parlour  by  those  who  had  served  under  him, 
and  reminded  his  hearers  that  Mr.  Parlour  had  always  avoided  giving 
needless  pain,  even  when  obliged  to  administer  an  official  rebuke. 
In  concluding  this  short  report,  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the 
remarks  made  by  the  s])cakers  as  to  Mr.  Parlour's  sympathetic 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  44  rising  generation  "  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
many,  especially  amongst  the  younger  members  of  the  Department, 
could  feelingly  re-echo  and  apply  to  their  old  friend  the  words  put  by 
Dickens  into  the  mouth  of  little  Joe :  He  44  wos  wery  good  to  me, 
w-ery  good  to  me  indeed,  he  wos!  "  Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  his 
tension  !  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Parlour  appeared  in  our  8th  volume  at 
Page  147. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Parlour. 


before  a  large  and  represent- 


A.  G.  D. 


C.  N. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Ismay. 

THE  retirement  of  Mr.  Ismay  from  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Liverpool  Post  Office  is  (writes  X.),  a  very  real  loss  to  the 
Department.  Like  many  other  men  who  have  done  well  in  the  Post 
Office,  Mr.  Ismay  commenced  his  career  in  the  service  of  the  old 
Telegraph  Companies  ;  and  it  was  not  until  February,  1870,  when  the 
telegraphs  were  acquired  by  the  State,  that  his  connection  with  the 
Department  commenced.  The  most  notable  thing  about  his  official 
career  was  that,  taking  up  the  position  of  chief  clerk  when  over  60 
years  of  age,  he  applied  himself  to  master  the  postal  work  with  very 
remarkable  success. 

Even  the  Liverpool  Office  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  petty 
jealousies  and  misunderstandings  which  in  some  places  mar  the 
relationship  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  branches,  and  it  says  much 
for  Mr.  Ismay  that  he  so  well  established  his  position  as  to  leave  the 
Service  liked  and  respected  in  both  branches. 

The  position  of  Chief  Clerk  in  a  large  office  is  responsible,  and  not 
easy  to  fill ;  but  by  his  intelligence,  strong  common  sense,  and  even- 
handed  justice,  and  by  his  considerateness  for  the  staff,  Mr.  Ismay 
proved  himself  excellent  as  chief  executive  officer.  He  is  an  able 
man,  and  displayed  something  of  the  keen  insight  and  fairness  that 
distinguished  his  cousin,  the  late  Thos.  H.  Ismay,  the  founder  of  the 
White  Star  Line.  He  is  well  known  and  much  respected  outside  the 
office  as  well  as  in  it. 

The  kindly  feelings  with  which  Mr.  Ismay  is  regarded  were 
tangibly  expressed  recently  by  the  presentation  to  him  by  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  a  number  of  beautiful  presents ;  and  the 
occasion  was  seized  by  the  Postmaster,  Mr.  Salisbury,  to  express  his 
keen  feelings  that  in  Mr.  Ismay's  retirement  he  lost  an  adviser  always 
loyal,  frank  and  hard-working,  one  who  was  always  ready  to  give  him 
the  very  best  that  was  in  him.  On  ever)'  occasion  he  had  shown  the 
true  spirit  of  the  English  gentleman,  and  that  was  largely  the  secret  of 
his  success. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Ismay  appeared  in  our  4th  volume. 
A  Dunfermline  Postman. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BROWN,  Cemetery  Road,  Dunfermline,  has 
retired  from  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  after  acting  as 
a  postman  in  the  city  for  thirty-five  years.  Mr.  Brown  enjoyed 
remarkably  robust  health  until  December  last,  when  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  illness  on  one  of  his  deliveries  of  letters. 
Since  then  he  has  been  unfit  for  active  duty,  and  is  now  enjoying 
his  pension. 

In  order  that  he  should  be  tangibly  reminded  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  had  been  held  by  his  colleagues,  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  five  of  the  oldest  Post  Office  servants  representing 
the  inside  and  outside  staffs,  and  headed  by  Mr.  R.  Hutchinson, 
head  postman,  waited    upon  him  at  his   residence  in  Cemetery 
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Road,  on  Tuesday,  and  presented  him  with  a  barometer  and  a  silver 
snuff-box.  Both  gifts  were  inscribed,  the  latter  bearing  the  words, 
"  Tae  Wullie  Broon,  frae  his  postal  brithers." 

Never  off  a  single  hour  from  work  through  sickness,  Mr.  Brown 
has  probably  walked  twenty  miles  a  day  throughout  his  35  years' 
service,  which  gives  him  the  enormous  total  of  218,400  miles — a 
pedestrian  feat  which  will  take  some  beating. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  widely  read  man,  and  is  not  without  claims  to 
authorship  himself.  Besides  publishing  several  minor  works  of 
poetical  compositions,  he  often  regaled  his  fellow  servants  at  social 
functions  with  a  versified  address  for  the  occasion  ;  and  in  a  set 
of  verses  which  will  long  be  remembered  he  neatly  closed  the  High 
Street  Office  and  opened  the  new  building  in  Queen  Anne  Street. 
A  good  companion,  he  could  tell  many  a  humorous  anecdote  of 
his  experiences  as  a  postman  ;  and  it  will  probably  throw  a  little 
light  on  the  multifarious  responsibilities  of  a  postman  of  days  gone 
by  when  it  is  stated  that  women  in  country  districts  got  him  to 
buy  their  new  bonnets  and  deliver  them  to  their  intended  wearers. 
Evidently  their  faith  in  his  knowledge  of  women's  headgear  was 
strong.  Mr.  Brown  tells  a  story  which  illustrates  his  popularity. 
Passing  through  a  certain  village,  he  heard  a  youthful  voice  crying, 
"  Hae,  postie,  you've  tae  come  and  pare  Jessie's  claws."  Jessie,  let 
it  be  remembered,  was  not  a  blushing  young  woman,  but  a  pet 
canary. 


""HE  Fifth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Postmasters  of  Scotland  took 


A  place  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
22nd  May,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Hegarty,  Postmaster  of 
Aberdeen.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  the  Postmistresses.  The  croupiers  were  Mr.  Learmont, 
Ayr,  and  Mr.  MacPherson,  Falkirk.  The  guests  included  Mr.  Braid 
(Ex-Postmaster  of  Glasgow),  Mr.  James  Gibb,  I.S.O.,  (Accountant), 
Mr.  Hyde  (Controller),  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Campbell  (Superintending 
Engineers),  Mr.  Madden  (Secretary's  Office,  G.P.O.,  London), 
Mr.  C.  G.  Clark,  Mr.  Plackett  (Controller,  Telegraphs),  Councillor 
Dobie  (Edinburgh),  etc.,  etc.  Apologies  for  absence  were  received, 
amongst  others,  from  the  Lord  Provost,  Sir  James  Steel,  Bart., 
Mr.  Redford,  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  E.  I).  Thomson,  and  the 
Hon.  Editor,  Sf.  Martin 's-le-G 'rand \  who  expressed  the  wish  "  that 
Marconi  could  annihilate  space  in  the  matter  of  the  transit  of  human 
bodies  as  he  has  done  in  the  matter  of  messages." 

The  loyal  toasts  were  given  by  the  Chairman,  and  the  "  Post- 
master-General" by  Mr.  Fleming,  Postmaster  of  J^nark.  Mr.  Braid, 
in  a  very  able  and  interesting  speech,  proposed  4i  The  Post  Office 
Service  "—  the  toast  of  the  evening — and  this  was  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Hyde  in  his  usual  entertaining  and  instructive  manner.  Other 
toasts  included  "The  Ladies,"  humorously  proposed  by  Mr.  Jennings, 
of    Oldham    (formerly    of    Kilmarnock),    and     replied     to  by 
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Miss  Macpherson,  Postmistress  of  Dalkeith;  "The  Guests,''  by 
Mr.  Reeves,  of  Inverness,  was  replied  to  in  a  felicitous  speech  by 
Mr.  Gibb.  At  an  interval  in  the  proceedings  Councillor  Dobie 
expressed  regret  for  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Ix>rd  Provost, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Town  Council  welcomed 
the  Postmasters  to  Edinburgh  for  their  annual  meeting. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  was  of  a  high  order  of 
merit  ;  and  the  talent  among  the  Postmasters,  particularly  in  the 
tenors,  who  were  all  in  excellent  voice,  was  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  revelation.  The  meeting  was  a  most  successful  one  in  every 
respect  ;  and  the  Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of 
their  labours. 

The  King's  Birthday  Honours. 

AT  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  the  Birthday  Honours  List 
is  published.  We  congratulate  warmly  our  friend  Mr.  J. 
Gavey,  the  Engineer-in  Chief,  on  his  having  obtained  a  C.B.  We 
note  with  special  pleasure,  too,  that  Miss  M.  Annesley  Brown, 
Superintendent  of  the  Postal  Order  Branch,  shares  now  with  Miss  M. 
C.  Smith  of  the  Savings  Bank,  the  honour  of  an  l.S.O.  The  other 
new  Post  Office  I.S.O.'s  are  Mr.  W.  R.  Culley,  of  the  Engineer-in- 
Chief s  Office  :  Mr.  S.  C.  Hooley,  Controller  of  the  Stores  Department  ; 
Mr.  J.  Manson,  late  Controller  of  the  Money  Order  Office  ;  and 
Mr.  E.  Trenam,  Controller  of  the  Central  Telegraph  Office. 


Odds  and  Ends. 

ANEW  sorting  office  is  to  be  erected  at  Bridgwater,  and  we 
understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  lay  a  foundation  stone,  in 
which  the  current  issue  of  .S7.  Martiri s  le-Grand  will  be  placed  with 
other  papers.  With  this  prospect  in  view,  we  have  been  ]>articularly 
anxious  to  make  the  current  issue  a  good  one.  We  feel  we  are 
writing  for  posterity.  Or  should  we  not  feel  a  sort  of  death-bed 
repentance  at  the  prospect  of  an  early  burial?  Anyhow,  we  are 
grateful  to  Bridgwater  for  the  honour  they  propose  to  confer  on  us. 


A PROGRAMME  of  the  matches  arranged  for  the  season  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  Cricket  Club. 
There  is  a  patron,  a  president,  and  eighteen  vice-presidents,  as  well  ns 
a  small  nucleus  of  playing  members,  and  on  paper  the  club  looks  a 
going  concern.  But  we  are  afraid  the  Bank's  reputation  in  the 
world  of  sport  is  not  what  it  was.  We  notice  with  some  sorrow, 
remembering  old  days,  that  only  one  event  in  the  Civil  Service 
Sports  this  year  went  to  a  Bank  man,  and  he  was  a  veteran — Mr.  T.  M. 
Plucknett,  who  was  second  in  the  veteran's  race.  We  are  not  even 
sure  whether  there  were  any  other  competitors  from  the  Bank. 
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TO  the  August  number  of  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine, 
Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman  will  contribute  a  critical  estimate  of 
William  Watson's  poetry.  In  the  same  issue  will  also  appear  an 
article  by  Mr.  J.  A.  J.  Housden,  entitled,  "The  Coming  of  the 
Stuarts."  The  current  year  is  the  tercentenary  of  the  accession  of 
James  I. 

IN  the  January  number  of  this  magazine  we  noticed  the  retirement 
from  the  service,  under  the  age  limit,  of  Mr.  Angus  Gordon, 
one  of  the  most  popular  officials  in  the  Savings  Bank  Department. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Gordon  does  not  intend  "  to  rust  out." 
He  has  taken  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  Marlow,  and  no  doubt  many  of 
his  old  colleagues  and  readers  of  St.  Martins  will  be  glad  to 
patronise  his  establishment.  We  can  assure  them  that  the  charges 
are  moderate,  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  will  make  them 
comfortable. 

SAVINGS  BANK  depositor  was  recently  informed  that  his 
deposits  exceeded  the  limit  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
he  was  asked  how  he  wished  to  have  the  excess  disposed  of.  Would 
he  withdraw  it,  or  invest  it  in  Government  Stock  ?  Me  replied,  "  I 
am  willing  to  invest  my  money  in  Government  Stock  (in  cattle)."  In 
fact,  he  jumped  at  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  small  farm,  for  he  added, 
«* 1  have  not  long  to  serve  in  the  army." 

* 


HE  Postmaster  of  Aldershot  has  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  girl  who  gives  a  London  address : — 


"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Will  you  kindly  deliver  this  to  servant's  registry  office.  I 
am  general  servant  and  seek  a  situation.  I  come  from  Ireland  and 
is  a  A  Irish  girl.  Will  you  oblige  if  you  could.  My  age  21,  my 
wages  14  pounds.  This  is  my  first  place  in  London.  I  don't  like 
to  be  here. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

 » 

Evidently  the  notice  which  used  to  appear  in  advertisements, 
**  No  Irish  need  apply,"  has  no  terrors  for  this  girl ;  she  is  proud  of 
her  nationality,  as  she  ought  to  be,  and  feels  confident  it  will  be 
appreciated  in  Aldershot.  Why  does  she  dislike  London  ?  What 
is  there  behind  this  letter?    Can  it  be  soldiers? 

W E  have  been  blamed  in  several  quarters  at  different  times  for 
publishing  specimens  of  fine  writing  on  the  j)art  of  postal 
servants  when  they  are  called  upon  to  give  explanations  of  errors  to 
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the  authorities.  The  following  is  certainly  the  work  of  a  man  with  no 
affectations  of  style ;  and  we  hope  we  wound  no  susceptibilities  in 
giving  publicity  to  the  effort.  We  understand  that  the  man  has  left 
the  department  in  order  to  better  himself. 

Sir, — Saturday  being  A  Mistake  on  my  part  which  I  could  not 
help  My  People  Stoping  the  clock  gaining  a  lot  me  thinking  the 
clock  a  quater  of  An  hour  Fast  as  he  was  the  night  before  Thinking 
the  time  all  wright  As  their  was  nobody  their  at  the  time  to  tell  me 
but  when  I  got  up  to  the  drum  clock  And  Seeing  it  wanting  thirteen 
minites  to  Eight  finding  the  clock  home  A  quater  of  An  hour  Slour 
That  was  My  reason  being  late. 

I  remain  yours 

obdiently  . 

*  * 
* 

WE  regret  that  in  our  list  of  promotions  in  the  last  number  of 
the  magazine  we  stated  that  Mr.  Trezise  had  been 
promoted  to  the  post  of  ist  Class  Technical  Officer  in  the  Engineer- 
in -Chiefs  Office.  Mr.  Trezise  has  been  appointed  a  2nd  Gass 
Technical  Officer. 
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[Note.— It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  lists  are  unofficial ;  but  every 
effort  is  made  to  render  them  accurate  and  complete.] 

Promotions. 

LONDON. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


s.o. 

» > 


A.G.D.  ... 


»» 
>  • 
>> 

»! 
>> 
>l 
'» 
»» 

»  • 


C.T.O. 


E/in  CO. 


...  Leckenby,  J.  P.., 


»> 


Wint,F.  J.W.A. 


•  •  .        •  •  ■ 


Oakeshott,  G.  A.  Prin.  Clk.     ...    ...  1878;  Clk.,  1st  CI.,  '94 

Wood,  F.  O.   ...  Trav.  Ok.,  C.E.B.,  Tel.,  1872  ;  Clk.,  C.E.B., 

1st  CI.      '87  ;  Trav.  Clk.,  '87 
2nd  CI.  Boy  Clk.,  C.E.B.,  '83; 

Clk.,L.Div.,R.A.G.O., 
'85;  Clk.,C.E.B.,'86; 
Clk.,  2nd  CI.,  Supply. 
Est.,  '95 
Boy  Clk.,  S.B.,  '93; 
Clk.,  2nd  Div., 
R.A.G.O.,  '95 

Gillham,  E.  M...  Reg.  Asst.,  2nd  CI.  Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '99 

Hiron,  \V.  \V....  Asst.  Acct  Boy  Clk.,    S.B.,  '74; 

Est.,    75  ;  R.A.G.O., 
'8 1  ;  Exr.,  00 
E.T.  Co.,  58;  G.P.O., 
70 ;      Suptg.  Exr., 
T.S.D.,  78 

Wylie,  B1M.  ...  Exr  1883;  Hr.  Gr., '93 

Sec.  Div.  Clk.,  Hr.  Natl.  Educn.  Off.,  Dub., 
Gr.      '80  ;  R.A.G.< >.,  '91 


Day,  J. 


Gargan,  B. 


»» 


»» 


...    . . . 


Upham,  C.  D  

Potbury,  J. 

Jeffery,  E  

Lawrence,  W.  F. 
Woodman,  F.  W. 

Best,  J  

Pulling,  H. 
Burn,  C.  G. 
Renton,  D. 

Mitchell,  C.  S.... 


I,ane,  H.  ... 


...  Spratlcy,  A.  H. .  Asst.  Supt.,  1st  CI.    1870  ;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 

»9"  '95 

...  Miss  E.  Talbot  ..        ,,  Lr.  Gr.  18S0 

18S0 

...  E.T.G).,  '60  ;  G.P.O., 
"70  ;  C.  of  S.O.,  '78; 
Asst.  Suptg.  Exr., 
T.S.D.,  '91 
...  Tel.,  M'ter.,  S5 ;  Jr. 
Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '92  ; 
Draughtsman  &  Short- 
hand Writer,  '95  ;  Clk., 
2nd  CI.,  9S 
...  Tel.,  C.T.O.,  -79;  Clk., 
K.  in  CO.,  98 


»» 
'  » 
*> 
»> 
>» 
»  « 
'  » 

»> 

>» 


•  ' 
1» 
»> 
J  ' 
>> 

>» 
>» 

>> 


l88l 
l8Sl 
l8Sl 
l88l 
l8Sl 
lS8l 
l8Sl 
l88l 

Natl.   Debt   Off.,  -82; 

R.A.G.O.,  '90 
M.O.O.,'82;  R.A.G.O., 

94 
1884 


„  F.  A.  Russell 
Bolton,  J  Clk.,  1st  O. 


Mountain,  W.  S. 


I 


»» 


...  Miles,  H.  A.    ...  Clk.,  2nd  CI. .. 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


E.  in  CO. 


»» 


»> 


>» 


»» 
»» 


>  ■ 

»» 

M 
»» 

»» 
»l 

>  • 

»» 
l» 
•  » 

'  > 
»» 
»> 
'» 
'  » 

«  > 

>> 
<  J 
»> 
»> 
>» 
»» 
>> 


Rces,  E.  \\ . 
Mulligan,  P. 


Reddrop,  W.  H 


Arnold,  E.  G.  .. 


McAulitTe,  J.  P. 
Lockhart,  J. 
Bowthorpe,  G. .. 
llinton,  H. 
Davey,  F.  W.  .. 
Andrews,  S.  T 

Bates,  T  


McCullagh,  H.J 


Ililyer,  W.  J.  ... 
Frewin,  W.  I ). .. 
Owen,  W.  G.  .. 
Brown,  \Y.  G.  ... 
Adams,  W.  F. 
Tucker,  E.  J.  ... 
Thome,  II.  H. .. 
Lines,  E.  R. 
Durley,  G.  H.  F. 
Ed wards,  A.  W.. 
Rohinson,  R.  T., 
Edgell,  F.  B.  ... 
Chubbock,  J.  H. 
Hughes,  H.  C... 
Gerke,  J.  J. 
Sells,  W.  E.  .. 

Tanner,  G.  F.  .. 
Greene,  T. 
Mitton,  F.  E.  ... 
Phayer,  W.  E.  .. 
Lewis,  E.  A.  .. 
Young,  W.  B.  ... 
Gihbins,  S. 

Palk,  E  

Gwilliam,  A.  ... 
West,  J.  H.  ... 
War  burton,  W.  J 
Pratt,  A.  J. 
Woodhouse,  M .  I) 
Moody,  H.  C.  ... 
Barton,  G.  A. 
McBurnic,  R.  .. 


Engr.,  ist  CI. 
»»  >» 

Sub-Engr  


Relay  Clk.  (Lr. 

Seen.) 


(Lr.  Scale) 
Senr.  Clk.  (Prov.).. 


»» 


Jr.  Clk.  (Lon.) 


»» 


(Prov.) 


» » 
i » 

»» 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Engr.,  2nd  CI.,  '97 
Tel.,  L'pool,    '83;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '92; 

Engr.,  2nd  CI.,  '99 
S.C  &  T.,  Chippenham, 

'88;  Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in 

CO.,  'oi 
S.C.  &  T.,  Dub.,  '89; 

Relay  Clk.,  Lr.  Seen. 

(Lr.  Scale),  '02 
S.C.  &  T.  Waterford,  '82 
S.C.  &  T.,  Glasgow,  '87 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '89 
S.C.  &  T.,  Warwick,  '91 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '92 
C.C.  &  T.,  L.P.S.,  '91  ; 

S  C.  &  T.,  Exeter,  '93 
Tel.,  Nottingham,  '82  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO., 

S.C.&T.,  Killarncy/88; 

Tel.,  Belfast,  '90  ;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  "92 
Tel..  C.T.O.,  '98 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  'q6 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  04 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  *oS 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94 
C.C.  &  T..  W.,  04 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '04 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94 
Tel..  C.T.O.,  '9s 
S.C  &  T.,  Dover  ,'96 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '04 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '97 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94 
CC  &  T.,W.,'95;  Tel., 

C.T.O.,  '98 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '98 
S.C.  &  T.,  Dublin,  'S9 
Tel.,  C.T.O..  '89 
S.C.  &  T.,  Dublin,  '89 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '90 
S.C  &  T.,  Belfast,  '90 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '90 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '91 
Tel..  C.T.O.,  '91 
C.C.  &  T.,  W.,  '91 
S.C.  &  T.,  Bristol,  '91 
S.C.  &  T.,  Nottm.,  '91 
S.C.  &  T.,  Darlingt'n/gi 
C.C.  &  T.,  E.C,  '92 
1890;  Sr.,  L.P.S.,  '92 
S.C  &  T.,  Leeds,  '95 
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OK  KICK. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


E.  in  CO.      ...I  Bullock.  C.      ...  Jr.  Clk.  (Prov.) 


I 


i 

Brown,  R.  II.  ...  ,, 
Mclntyre,  J.  ... 
Struthers,  (i.  A...  ,, 
Eve*,  W.  J. 
Richardson. R.W.  ,, 


Factories       ■   1  Brand,G.A.L.W.  Super.  ... 
L.P.S.,  O.nt.'s;  Pounds.W.  J.,  Jr.  Clk.,  2nd  CI.  .. 
Off.1 


» » 


»» 


»» 


»» 

Cir.  Off. 


»» 


»  » 


w.  .. 

W.C. 
S.E. . . 

s.w. . 

Padd. . 
W.C... 
E.  ... 
W.C  .. 
S.  W..„ 


Whayman,  M.  ...|  Clk.,  3rd  CI. 

McRiichie,  J.  A. 
Davidson,  G.  . 
Hale,  P  I  Asst.  Super.  ... 


>  > 


Griffin,  R.  

Male,  W.  G.  . 
Brooks,  C.  B.  .. 
Groves,  H. 
Harvey,  E.  W... 
Jobs. mt  H.  McII 
Jacob,  G.  W. 
Harvey,  H. 
Finch,  J.  R.  . 
Banfield,  W.  II. 
Lefebure,  C. 
Bradbury,  A.  .. 

Malin,  J  

Cocks,  L.  W.  .. 
Hutchens,  W.  .. 
Hilyer,  W.J.  .. 

Kiml>er,  A.  F. 

Drane,  C  

Artis,  W.  T.  .. 
Turgis,  F.  W.  .. 
Gough,  J... 
Churchill,  J.  .. 
Allis,  W.  J.  .. 
Groom,  H. 
Tilbury,  C.  J.  .. 


■  \  Insp. 


» » 
»? 
» « 

Over. 
» > 
»» 
»» 

• » 


«> 


•  •  •        •  •  . 


■  .  •        •  >  ■        •  •  • 


Clk.,  3rd  CI  

Insp.-in-Charge,  Lr. 

Sec. 


Insp. 


»» 


Over.  «fc  Senr.  Tel. 
Over  


»» 
>  1 


.  S.C   &   T.,    Stoke  on- 

Trent,  '95 
.  S.C  &  T.t  B'ham,  '96 
S.C.  &  T.,  Glasgow,  '97 
S.C.  &  T.,  Glasgow,  '97 
.  S.C  &  T.,  Bristol,  '97 
S.C  vY.  T.,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne,  '97 
Foreman,  '83 
.  Stg.  Clk.,  B'ham,  88; 
Tel.,  K.C,  '88;  Clk., 
Factories,   '89;  Clk., 
CO.,  L.P.S.,  '93 
Boy  Clk..  M.O.O.,  '95; 
Sec.  Div.  Clk.,  '98; 
S.B.D.,  '99 
.  Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  A.G.D., 
'98 

.  Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  A.G.D., 
'00 

.  Boy  Clk.,  M.O.O.,  '82  ; 
Clk.,  L.  Div.,  '82; 
Clk.,  Cont.'s  Off., 
1..P.S.,  'oi  ;  1st  CI. 
Clk.,  for  Stg.  purposes, 
•qb;  2nd  CI.  Clk.,  Cir. 
Off..  '97 
1S71  ;  Over. ,'90;  Inspr., 
'95 

1872;  Sr.,'73;  Over.,'86 
1S76;  Sr. ,'80;  Over. ,'92 
1S75  ;  Sr. ,"75  ;  Over.,'oS 
1872;  Sr.,'73;  Over.,'87 
1874;  Sr.,'77,  Over.,'91 
1876;  Sr.,'7?  Over.,'91; 
1875;  Sr.,'7*;  Over.,  05 
1876  ;  Sr.,  '78 
1881  ;  Sr.,  S2 
1S79;  Sr.,  '83 
1880;  Sr.,  '83 
1S79;  Sr.,  '83 
1881  ;  Sr.,  'S3 
1 88 1  ;  Sr..  '83 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '98;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '03 
1870 

i860 

1 87 1  ;  Over.,  '85 
.  1873  ;  Over.,  '85 
.  1874 

I  1883 ;  Sr.,  '85 
.1  1878;  Sr.,  '83 
J  Sr.,  '85 

.  1S77  ;  Asst.  Hd.  Postn., 
'97 :  Hd.  Postn.,  'oo 
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NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


L.P.S..  S.W. 
S.E. 
Padd. 


» » 


M.O.O 


»» 


S.E. 

Padd. 

S.W. 

w.c. 
w. 

s.  L. 


Godwin,  T.  J.  ... 
Andrews,  A.  H.  . 
Bo  wen,  C.  K.  ... 
Poyser,  P.  J.  ... 
Rowley,  W.  11... 


Over. 


»» 


S.B.D. 


>» 
»f 

M 
>t 
>» 
»  » 
»» 
»» 
»  » 
»> 
>> 
»> 
>» 
>» 
»» 
»» 
II 

'» 


I 


..I 


Smith,  T.  M. 

Turner,  J. 

A. 
E. 


Miss  A.  J.  King 
i.  M.  P. 


■  ■  -        »  .  . 


Collins 
B.  New  ... 

,,  M.  Latnl»ert 
Wickham,  F.  ... 


Welchman, 

C.  W.  F. 

Pearson,  H. 

White,  F.  J.  ... 
Griffin,  J.  A.  ... 

Stevens,  W.  H... 


Ran.  I,  11. 


O  Sullivan,  D.H. 

Junes,  T.  D. 

Bret:,  F.  J. 

Turjiin,  F.  V.  ... 

Moore,  V,  

Taylor,  A.  H.  ... 
Boulton,  F.  T. ... 
Plucknctt,  T.  M. 
Linsdell,  J.  M.... 
Constant,  C.  F.... 
Windsor,  W.  ... 
Pratt,  A.  W.  ... 
Cornwell,  H.  F. 
Brittan,  H.  W.... 
Adderley,  J.  ... 
Attwell,  F. 
Entwisle,  R.  J.... 
Tasker,  J.  W.  ..  , 
Gatehouse,  W.  W.1 
McCahe,  I).  H.  . 
Olvcr,  T.  E.  ... 
James,  C  


n 

...        •  ■  •        «  •  » 

>» 

...        ...        *  •  "  | 

»' 

•  •  •        •  •  •        -  . 

»» 

•••        •#•        - • • 

»» 

i  •  i  ***( 

»» 

•  ••        .  ■  »        •  *  *  i 

Super., 

ci.  in. 

n 

»»     •  •  • , 

» > 

Cl.  IV.  ... 

»»           -  •  ■ ' 

>» 

Cont. 

.••  **• 

Asst.  Cont. 


Prin.  Clk. 

Asst.  Prin.  Clk. 
Ok.,  1st  ci.  ... 


>> 


3rd  a. ... 


1st  Cl.  ... 


2nd  Div.  Clk.,  Hr. 

Gr. 


18S3;  Sr.,  '85 
'  1SS1  ;  Sr.,  '86 
Sr.,  '85 

1877;  i  A>l>by  Officer, '94 
1877  ;  -Asst.  Hd.  Postn., 

'91  ;  Hd.  Postn.,  '98 
1877 ;  Asst.  Hd.  Postn., 

'91  ;  Hd.  Postn.,  '98 
1S67;  Hd.  Postd.,  '8o 
1874;  Super.,  Cl.IV.,'98 
1875  ;  Super.,  Cl.  IV  ,'98 


1884 
1884 
1880 

S.O.,  '83;    Asm.  Dir., 

C.E.B.,     '94;  Asst. 

Cunt.,  M.O.O. ,  '98 
1867  ;  1st  CI.  Clk.,  '91 ; 

Asst.  Prin.  Clk.,  '98; 

Prin  Clk.,  '02 
1870  ;  1st  Cl.  Clk.,  '93; 

Asst.  Prin.  Clk.,  '98 
1872  ;  1st  Cl.  Clk.,  94 
1873;   Sec.   Div.  Clk., 

Hr.  Gr.,  92 
Boy    Clk.,    S.O.,  '95; 

Asst.  Clk.,  S.B.,  '99; 

Clk.,  Sec.  Div.,  02 
S.B.,  '81  ;  C.  of  S.O., 

'88;   S.B.,   'S9;  Hr. 

Gr.,  '94 
1S81 


!  • 


l88l 

Local  Govt.  Bd.,  Ireland, 
1881  ;  S.B.,  '83 

18S1 

1881 

1881 
1  1881 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1881 
;  1881 
i  1881 

1881 

1881 

1881 

18S2 

1882 

1882 

1883 

1883 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIUl'S  SERVICE. 


S.B.D. 


Huarci,  G.  J.  .. 


2nd  Div.Clk.,  Hr.  1884 
Gr. 


»» 
»» 

»» 


Sur.  Dept. 


» > 
>» 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


>   ■   ■  •    .  • 


.    •  *  -  •  • 


Joy,  H. 
.  Oakesmith,  J.  ... 
Foster,  C.  H.  ... 


Willis,  G.  A.  ... 
Edwards,  A.  C.  . 
Tucker,  W.  J.  ... 
Hirst,  F.  K.  ... 
Shannon,  W.  F. 
Miss  M.  M. 

Macpherson 
M.  E.  M. 
Osborne 
,,  M.  Spenceley 
G.  A  Farren 

McCracken 
,,   C.  Slatter  ... 
Arman,  H.  M. ... 


>  > 

»> 
»» 

>» 

u 
»> 


»» 

» > 

'  I 
>  > 


Pi  in.  Clk. 


,, 
»i 

Clk.,  1st  CI.  ... 
»>  n 


>»  >i 
Sur.  Sta.  Clk. 


Clarke,  R.  T.  ... 

Ircdale,  J  

Byrne,  T.  S.  ... 
Searjeant, 

H.  F.  G. 
Walker,  J. 


Shergold,  R.  D.  . 
...  Greaves,  G. 


> » 

>' 

■  *  ■ 

»» 

»> 

■  *  ■ 

>» 

>J 

■  ■  t 

»» 

>l 

•  •  • 

1  • 

>  1 

'» 

»» 

»> 

•  <  • 

1884 
1884 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  'Si  ;  Lr. 

Div.,  '84 
1885 
18S5 
1886 
1887 
„  1887 
...  1885;  1st  CI.  Clk.,  '95 

1885;  1st  a.  cik.,  '97 
.!  1885;  1st  a.  cik.,  '97 

!  1891 
1891 

.  1891 

.  S.C.  &  T.,  Chelmsford, 
93 »  Norwich,  '00 
S.C.  &  T.,  Worthing,  '91 
S.C.  &  T.,  Southport,  '93 
S.C.  &  T.,  Kilkenny,  '94 


'93 


PROVINCES-ENGLAND  &  WALES. 


Hath...  ... 

Griffiths,  W.  W. 

Clk.  (P.) 

*  ■  •        •  •  - 

I883 

Birmingham  . . . 

Matthews,  J.  H. 

Super.  (T.) 

•  •  • 

I87O; 

Clk.,  '89; 

Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI., 

'90; 

1st  CI.,  'OO 

it 

Clayton,  J.  T.  ... 

Asst.  Super., 

1st  CI. 

1874; 

Clk.,  '92; 

Asst. 

(T.) 

Super.,  2nd  CI., 

*97 

? » 

Bower,  C.  A.  ... 

Asst.  Super., 

2nd  CI. 

1876; 

Clk.,  '98 

(T.) 

Fiddian,  C.  B.  ... 

1880; 

Clk.,  '00 

Sternberg,  A.  E. 

Clk.'(T-) 

•  .  •        •  •  . 

1879 

Lambert,  T.  L.  . 

> » 

•  •  *        .  •  . 

1881 

Bolton   

Pickcn,  T. 

Ch.  Clk.... 

•  •  ■        •  .  • 

1878; 

Clk.  (P.), 

'9i ; 

Super.,  'oo 

}V  ... 

Farrington.W.  M. 

Super.  (P.) 

•  *  •              •  a  • 

1882  ; 

Clk.  (P.), 

'98; 

Asst 

.  Super.,  '02 

If  ... 

Seddon,  J. 

Asst.  Super. 

(P.)  .. 

1882 ; 

Clk.  (P.),  'oo 

M   

Drew,  A.  E. 

Clk.  (P.)... 

1887 

II                   ...         -  .  . 

Miss  M.  Clark  ... 

Asst.  Super. 

Nat.  1 

el.  Co.,  '94  ; 

P.O., 

(Telephones) 

•96 

Bournemouth 

Clk.  (P.)... 

a  •  •              •  •  • 

1883 
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NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Bridlington 
Bromley  .. 
Burton-on-Trent 

Cardiff   

Chislehurst 
Epsom   

Hereford  

»»   

Ipswich   

»»   

I  >o*'ds      • .  *    . . 


» - 


»• 


»> 


>> 

»» 
> » 
>  > 
• » 

>> 
>» 
»» 
»» 
»» 
« i 


Headley,  J.  D.  .. 
Ewell,  E.  G. 
Webster,  G. 

Morris,  J  

Emmans,  H.  A. 
Sands,  A.  E.  . 


Burghall,  H.  J 

Jones,  C  

Abbott,  G.  F.  .. 
Arnold,  E.  L.  .. 
Metcalfe,  P.  ... 


Clk. 


»» 


Cik.  (T.) 
Clk. 

First  Clk. 


. « •  ... 
.  •  •  ... 
...  . 
. . . 


...  ... 


...    . . . 


•  •  *    • « ■ 


» . .  ... 


•  •  •    • . 


Leicester  


»»   

i»   

Liverpool 


Johnston,  L. 


Smith,  A.  S.  .. 


S.  T. 


Winebloom, 

E.  W 
Hart,  T.  W.  ... 
Stirk,  T.  J. 

Holland,  W.  .. 
For  man,  W. 
Gracey,  J  


Ok. 

»»   

Asst.  Super.  (P.) 
Ok.  (P.) 

CH»       ...    « .  * 


Ch.  Super.  (P.) 

Super.  (P.)  ... 
Asst.  Super.  (P.), 


Asst.  Super.  (P.), 
2nd  CI 

Clk. 

Ch.  Clk.... 


1S93 
1894 

1889 

1873 

1893 

Hawkhurst,  '87  ;  Tun- 
bridge    Wells,    '95  ; 
Clk.,  '98 
1894 

Woolwich,  '85 
1883  ;  Clk.,  'oo 
1887 

S.C.,  Leeds,  '75  ;  Clk., 
'90;   Head  Sta.  Clk. 
(N.E.),    '93  ;  Asst. 
Super.  (P.),  1st  CI., 
Leeds,  '95  ;  Super., 
'97  ;  Ch.  Super.,  '01 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  'So : 
Qk.,  '90  ;  Asst.  Super. 
(P.),  1st  CI.,  Leeds 
'98 ;  Super.,  'oi 
1871  ;  Clk.,  '87;  Av4. 
Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '90  ; 
1st  CI.  '94 
Exeter,  '8i  ;  Clk.,  '91 ; 
1st  CI.      Clk.,  Leeds,  '94;  Asst 
Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '99 
1880;  Clk.,  '97 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


Asst.  Super.  (P.) 
Clk.  (P.) 
Ch.  Clk. 


Evans,  E.  A. 


Downard,  G.  E. 

Jones,  F  

Done,  J.  R. 
Elliston,  W.  H. . 
Bellhou.se,  F.  W. 

Onians,  R.  H. .. 
Hoolihan,  N.  .. 
Proctor,  W.  B.... 
Blaekham,  J.  ... 

Jack,  T  

Hall,  C.  E.  . 


1 88  5 

1872;   Clk.  (P.),  "91; 

Asst.  Super.,  '96 
1879;  Clk., '98 
1885 

S.C.,  L'pool,  1873;  Clk., 
'82  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '86; 
1st  CI. ,'90;  Super. (P.), 
'95  I  Ch.  Clk.,  Leeds 
'oi 

Asst.  Super.   (P.),i  Tel.,  1872;  Clk.  (T.). 

1st  CI  I     '90  ;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 

CI.  (T.),  '97 
1878;  Clk.,  '94 


Asst.   Super.,  (P.), 

2nd  CI. 
CTllc.  ( F\ ) • . •  ••• 


»» 


Asst.   Super.  (T.) 
2nd  CI. 


Clk.  (T.) 


»» 


>> 

n 


1884 
1885 

1 88 1 

1872 ;  Qk.,  '98 

1875;  Clk.,  98 

1876 ;  Clk.,  '99 

1873 ;  Clk.,  '00 

1879 

1880 

1881 
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Liverpool 
Lknclly  ... 
Manchester 


n 

♦  » 

»» 

»' 

»t 

»i 
i» 
ii 
i» 
>' 
>> 
ii 
»i 
ii 
ii 
ii 

»» 
ii 
ii 
ii 


ii 


i> 

»• 
»• 

>> 
ii 
ii 
ii 
>• 
>i 
»i 


>» 


NAME. 


API-OINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Colegate,  G.  H. . 
Crossback,  P.  ... 
Bickcrstaff,  H.  T. 

Thompson,  T.  H. 

Garment,  J.  ... 

Attwooll,  W.  E. . 

Potts,  W  

Etchells,  J. 

Noden,  J.  N.  ... 
Kirkman,  G.  ... 
Mclntyre,  W.  W. 
Staines,  F.  W.... 
Pinder,  W. 
Blakeley,  T.  ... 
Powell,  D. 
Hope,  J.  H.  ... 
Turner,  F. 
Walker,  C. 
Wolstenholme, 

W.  A. 
Turner,  R.  H.  ... 
Fitton,  R.  H.  ... 
Coope,  \V.  J.  ... 
Bagnley,  J. 

Cochrane,  J.  ... 


...  Beeston,  W.  R.  .. 


Clk.  (T.)   

rik 

Asst.   Super.  (P.), 
1st  CI. 


»» 


»» 


•  i 


»» 


i» 


»> 


»> 


II 


„  (P.),  2nd  CI. 

»• 
ii 


Clk.  (P.) 


M 
»> 
11 


II 
II 
1 1 
II 
'» 
II 

II 
>  > 
I  » 


...  «  •  . 

.  •  •  .  t  . 

...  . • • 

...  • • . 

...  • . . 

...  . a ■ 


Asst.    Super.  (T.), 
1st  CI. 


»> 


„  (T.),  2nd  CI 


ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 


Clk.  (T.) 


i» 
i» 
<  f 
»» 
j> 
»> 


ii  ... 
Middlesbrough  ! 

Newcastle  -on- 
 Tyne 


Hall,  G  

Pope,  W.  J.  ... 
Chapman,  J.  ... 
Jewell,  G.  R.  \V. 

Jones,  E  

Macarthur,  A.  D. 
Hanning,  A.  ... 
Marsden,  C.  H... 
Johnson,  T.  W... 
Leach,  J.  H.  ... 
Small,  J.  A. 
Walshaw,  W.  J... 

Alton,  J  

Bryan,  H  

Biddolph,  C.  ... 
Barlow,  S. 

Miss  E.  M.  Aston1  Asst.'  Super.  Tele- 
phones 

Elsdon,  A.  \V.  ...  Clk.  (P.) 


>» 
>  > 
ii 
»» 
»> 
ii 

» i 


...    . . 


1885 
i873 

1866;  Clk.,  '88;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '96 
1874;  Clk.,  '90;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '97 
1874;  Clk.,  '90;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '97 
1876;  Clk.,  '90;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '97 
1879;  Ok.,  '90;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '97 
1869;  Clk.,  '85;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '98 
1880 ;  Clk.,  '96 
1878 ;  Clk.,  '96 
1878 ;  Clk.,  »97 
1874  ;  Clk.,  '97 
1S85 
1S85 
1SS5 
1885 

1885 
1885 
1885 

1885 
1885 
1887 

M.T.   Co.,   '63;  P.O., 

'70;  Clk.,  '90;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '96 
M.T.   Co.,   "65;  P.O., 

70 ;  Clk.,  '90 ;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '97 
1873;  Clk.,  '94;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '97 
1879  ;  Clk.,  '97 
E.T.  Co.,  '66;  Clk.,  '98 
1878 ;  Clk.,  '98 
1880;  Clk.,  '98 
1880;  Clk., '98 
1881  ;  Clk.,  '98 
1881  ;  Clk.,  '98 
1871 
1876 

1877 
1878 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1896 

1882 
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NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS 


Newcastle-on- 

Tyne 


»» 
>» 


Newport  (Mon.) 


»> 


Northampton  .. 


■  >  • 


Oxford 
Plymouth 
Sittingbourne . . 

Sheffield  

Shrewsbury    . . 


Slough   

Stafford   


Bulmer,  J.  W.  ... 

Crosby,  J  

Bain  bridge,  J.  A. 

Watson,  C.  D. ... 
Dixon,  W.  T.  ... 
Jenkins,  W.  H.  . 
Richards, 

C.  H.  L. 
Shepherd,  J.  H. 

Poole,  H  

Blackwell,  E.  ... 
Hickson,  A. 
Hawes,  J.  H.  ... 
Edgcombe,  E.  A. 
Latham,  J. 


Miss  E.  L. 

Grunsell 
Qean,  F.  J.  N....1 


Clk.  (P.) 


Asst.   Super.  (T.), 

2nd  CI. 
Clk.  (T.) 


»  •        .  - 


Asst.  Super.  (P.)  ... 
»t      »»     (T.)  .. 

Clk.  (T.)   

1 9  *  *  *        *  • 

Clk.  (P.) 
Clk. 

Clk.  (P.) 


■  •  •        *  *  • 

•  *  4  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  i 


»» 


Clk. 


■  •  •  •  •  • 
••■ 


Asst.  Super. 

(Telephones) 
Super.  (P.)   


>  > 


it   


Wrexham 
York 


•  •  •        i  . i 


■        •  > 


»» 


.  .  •        *  .  • 


Hall,  W  

Pitt,  G  

Chislett,  T.  S.  .. 

Desmond,  C.  .. 


Richards,  G.  .. 

Critchley,  F.  .. 
Foulkes,  R.  T... 
Morton,  J.  E.  .. 

Ncul,  T  


Clk  •      « « •  ... 

Clk.  (P.)  

Asst.  Super.  (P.) 

Super.  (T.)  ... 


Asst.  Super.  (T.)  ... 
^^lk*  (1*. )        •••  ••> 

Clk  

Asst.  Super.  (T.)  ... 

^^1W.  *  )  •  »  a  •••  ... 


I884 
I884 

1876;  Clk.,  '97 
1872 

S.C.,  '83  ;  Clk.  (T.),  02 
S.C.,  '79 ;  Clk.  (T.),  '99  ; 

Asst.  Super.  (P.),  '02 
18S2 
1880 
1882 
1883 
1891 
1S86 

Barrow-in-Furness,  '80 ; 

Dover,    '88  ;  Clk., 

Chelmsford,  'oo 
1899 

Luton,  '82  ;  Coventry, 
'88  ;  Shrewsbury,  '88  ; 
Clk., '93;  Asst.  Super., 
Coventry,  'oo  ;  Super. 
(P.),  Stoke-on-Trent, 
'00 

Warwick,  '89  ;  Slough, 

'03 
1886 

U.K.  Tel.  Co., '68;  P.O., 
'70;  Clk.  (T.)  '86 

E.T.C0./68;  P.O.,  '70; 
Clk.,  '86  ;  Asst.  Super., 
'91 

1871;  Clk.,  '90;  Asst. 
Super.  (P.),  'oo 

1879 
1  So  2 

ET.  Co.,'67;  P.O.,  '70; 

Clk.,  '91 
1871 


IRELAND. 


Dublin 

(Stg.  Off.) 

„  (Tel.  Off.) 
Newry    ...  . 

,, 


Johnston,  R.  H. 

Apparatus  Exr.  ... 

1876  ;  Stg.  Office,  '78 

Doyle,  J.  C.  ... 

CilC*                  ...           •  •  •  ... 

1S84 

Fox,  E  

Ch.  01k  

1887 ;  Clk.,  '98 

O'Hare,  P.  J.  ... 

^^lk«       ...    ■••  •■. 

1888 
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SCOTLAND. 


N  AMP 

A  I'PrtlVTUITVT 

PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 

Earn.  (b.O.)  ... 

Steedman,  J.  ... 

rnn.  Clk  

A.U.,  72 ;  b.G.U.,  03  ; 

Ulk.,  1st  1.1.,  93 

»»  »> 

McNamara,  W.  . 

Pllr       let  PI 

i^ik.,  isi  d  

L»r.  uiv.,  d.r>.,  03  1 
A            it to.  , 
A.U.,     E/din.,     04  ; 

b.G.U.,  09 

, 1    ( A  .O. )  ... 

Aitken,  J  

2nd  Div.  Clk.,  Hr. 

S.B.,  '81  ;  A.O.,  Edin., 

Gr. 

'8«> 

„    (Tel.  Off.) 

Knight,  H.  M.... 

Asst.  Super.,  ist  CI. 

1870;  Clk.,  '91  ;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '96 

1877;  Clk.,'98 
1882 

»i  »» 

Richardson,  J.  G. 

„     2nd  CI. 

»»  >> 

Adams,  M. 

Cllc»      «  • «    •••  ••* 

Dumfries  

Dickson,  W.  ... 

rik 

\-/*«\  •                    •••  ••• 

1 886 

Dundee   

Gibson,  M. 

Clk.  (T.)  

1876 

Glasgow  

Hannah,  J. 

Asst.  Super.  (T.), 

M.T.  Co.,  '68;  P.O., 

2nd  CI. 

•70 ;  Clk.,  '90 

i»   

Cameron,  J. 

ClJc»      •••    •••  #•■ 

1881 

Hamilton 

Stewart,  T. 

••*  ••• 

1883 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

Acct.,  Accountant ;  Asst.,  Assistant ;  C.C.  &  T.,  Counter  Clerk  and  Tele- 
graphist ;  Ch.,  Chief;  CI.,  Class ;  Clk.,  Clerk  ;  Cont.,  Controller  ;  Div.,  Division  ; 
Engr.,  Engineer  ;  Exr.,  Examiner  ;  Gr.,  Grade  ;  Hd.,  Head  ;  Hr.,  Higher  ; 
Insp.,  Inspector ;  Jr.,  Junior  ;  Lr.,  I,ower  ;  Oflr.,  Officer  ;  Over.,  Overseer  ;  P., 
Postal;  Pn.,  Postman  ;  Pmr.,  Postmaster  ;  Pms.,  Postmistress  ;  Pr.-Kr.,  Paper- 
Keeper  ;  Prin.,  Principal  ;  Prob.,  Probationary  ;  Prov.,  Provinces  ;  Retr., 
Returner  ;  Sec,  Secretary  ;  Sen.,  Senior  ;  S.C.  &  T.,  Sorting  Clerk  and  Tele- 
graphist;  Sr.,  Sorter  ;  Stg.,  Sorting  ;  Sta.,  Stationary ;  Supply.,  Supplementary  ; 
Sur.,  Surveyor ;  Super.,  Superintendent  or  Supervisor  ;  Tech.,  Technical ;  Tel., 
Telegraphist;  Temp.,  Temporary  ;  Tr.,  Tracer  ;  Wtg.,  Writing. 
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Retirements. 

LONDON. 


OFFICE. 


NAMK. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


S.^). ...  ... 

A.G.D.  ... 


»> 

II 
l» 


C.T.O. 


»» 
#» 
»> 
>» 
»» 

>» 
»» 
»» 


C.H.B. 


»» 

P.O.B. 


91 

•  »  •  •  »  « 

•  »  •  .  *  ♦ 

•  •  •  .  *  • 


■  •        •  <  - 


.  .  ■        .  •  • 


Bridger,  R.  L.  ... 
Parlour,  E.  B.  ... 


Shipway,  G.  H. 

Miss  A.  L.  Powell 

,,  M.  Brien  ... 
„  S.S.AHport 


Prin.  Clk. 
Asst.  Acct. 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


E.  R.  Boome 


. . . 
.  * . 


M 
>» 
•  I 
II 
»l 


2nd  Div.  Clk.,  Hr. 
Gr. 

Asst.  Super.  ...  ... 


Clk.,  ist  CI.  ... 
Prin.  Clk.  ... 

Clk.,  2nd  CI.... 


E.in  CO. 


L.P.S.,  Cont. 


Off. 

11 

Cir.  Off. 

II 

»t 

>' 

u 

> » 

»> 

>» 

>i 

»» 

ii 

11 

»i 

II 

ii 

>' 

ii 

II 

w.c. 

Padd. 

II 

S.W. 

II 

W.C. 

' » 

S.W. 

Fry,  R.  R. 
Brown,  C.  J.  ... 
Young,  R.  E.  ... 
Miss  A.  M.  Sears 
K.Giles  . 
E.  Gunn  . 
A.  Hill  . 
E.  E.  Kent 
L.  Cavey  . . . 
E.  E.  Russell 
Comport,  G.  H., 
I.S.O. 


Baker,  R  

Slattcry,  J. 

Atkins,  W.  D.  ... 

Kerridgc,  F.  ... 

Fitzgerald,  W.  M. 

Ford,  T  

Eastcll,  J  

Walsh,  P.  R.  ... 
Clifford,  F. 
♦Spaul,  F  

Hood,  H  

Humphries,  T.  E. 
Godfrey,  H.  G.... 
Langmcad,  W.  J. 
Kelly,  J  


■  »  •        •  •  » 


Tel. 
ii   

If  • • •        •  ■  • 

Asst.  Super.  ... 
Tel. 


»» 
>  > 


...    ...  ... 


1 866;  Prin.  Clk.,  '89 
CD.,  '63;  M.O.O.,  '64; 
R.A.G.O.,  '72;  Clk., 
ist  CI.,   '83  ;  Asst. 
Acct.,  '92 
M.O.O.,  '74 ;  R.A.G.O., 

'85  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '93 
1873;    Prin.  Clk.,  '8i ; 

Asst.  Super.,  '93 
1881  ;  1st  CI.,  '91 
...  C.H.B.,  '78  ;  P.O.B., 

'81  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '91 
...  Sr.,  S.B.,  '95  ;  Clk  /99; 

P.O.B.,  '99 
...  1878 
...  1879 
...  1885 

...  1870;  Asst.  Super., '88 
...  1870;  Asst.  Super.,  '90 
...  1871  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '97 
...  1872 

...  1873 
...  1894 
1899 

Supertg.  Engr.         E.T.  Co.,  '52  ;  M.T.  Co., 
(Prov.)      '59;  U.K.T.  Co.,  '61; 

P.O.,  '70  ;  Supertg. 
Engr.,  '78 
Ch.  Insp.  of  Tel.       1863  ;  Insp.,  '77 
Messngrs. 

Clk.  for  Stg.  R.L.B.,  -6S;  F.B.,  '86 

purposes 

...  i860;    Over.,  T.P.O., 

'80 ;  Insp.,  '92 
...  1866;  Over.,  'So;  Insp, 
♦98 

...  1870  ;  Over.,  '91 
...  1870  ;  Over.,  '92 
...  1871 
...  1876 
...  1893 

...  Sr.,  Tr.,  A.G.D.,  '96; 
Sr.,  CO.,  'Oi 
Insp.  in  Ch.,  Lr.       1861  ;  Sr.,  '67;  Insp.  in 
Sec.      Ch.,  'gS 

Over  1S77;  Over.,  '93 

Sr  1 873 

,,    ...    ...    ...    ...  1883 

...    ...    ...    ...  1 88  7 


Insp. 

91 

Over, 
»^r,  . . . 


...    * .  • 


•  •  ■    >  •  ■ 


.  •  •  ... 
...    .  •  • 


...    *  •  • 


*  •  >  ... 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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OFFICE. 

NAME. 

APPOINTMENT, 

PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 

L.  P.S.t 

Padd.. 

•Rossiter,  H.  H.  . 

Si*  •               .  •  a       ...  .*• 

1898 

>$ 

W.C.  . 

Trask,  A.  S. 

SC    T»             «  •  »            a  a  • 

1873 

K.  C  • 

•Biner,  F.  A.  ... 

ft 

l895 

• « 

*  * 

£•0.  . 

Miss  E.  M. 

Super,,  CI.  III.  ... 

1876;  Super.,  CI.  IV., 
*97;  CI.  III.,  '01 

Bayliffe 

y  y 

N.  ... 

A.  M. 

CO.  &  T.     ...  ... 

1890 

Froomc 

E.C  • 

•  „    B.  A.  Clark 

»»   

1894 

M.O.O. 

•  •  •    •  • . 

Manson,  J. 

Contr  

Clk.,  Kilmarnock,  '59  ; 

Sup.  Clk.,  L'pool,  '63 ; 
S.B.,  '65  ;  M.O.O., 
'77;  Asst.  Cont.,  '91  ; 
Cont.,  '98 

9  y 

» .  •    • .  * 

Parkin,  A.  A.  ... 

Clk.,  3rd  CI  

2nd  Div.  Clk.,  Hr. 

1887 ;  Clk.,  M.O.O.,  '02 

S.B.D. 

. . .  ... 

Ballantyne,  J.  R. 

1866;  Hr.  Gr.,  '90 

Gr. 

,  | 

. .  •    •  >  * 

Longworth,  R.... 

»»  >t 

1873;  Hr.  Gr.,  '94 

»» 

. .  •  ... 

Williams,  J.  W.  . 

Clk.,  3rd  CI  

1869 

»» 

•  •  •  ... 

Houldsworth,  E. 

Asst.  Clk  

1899 

ft 

Miss  R.  F.  Elliott 

Prin.  Clk  

1882;  Prin.  Clk.,  '99 

»» 

•  •  •    •  •  • 

E.  Burgess  . 

♦  »   

1885  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '01 

»> 

•  •  •    #  *  • 

,,  E.  B.  Lawton 

Clk.,  2nd  CI  

1882 

»» 

•  •  •    •  •  . 

„    A.  A.  Hills  . 

»»  »»   

Sr.,  P.O.B.,  '88;  Clk., 
C.H.B.,  '91  ;  S.B.,  '91 

It 

.  •  •    • .  • 

•       M.  M.  King 

>»  »»   

t» 

a  *  ■            •  •  • 

•  ,,    E.  Skelt  ... 

»»  11   

Girl  Clk.,  97  ;  Clk.,  00 

Solicitor 

s  Dept. 

Brooke,  Z. 

Prin.  Clk  

1861  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '76 

Stores  Dept. 

Ingram,  J.  H.  ... 

Supertg.  Exr. 

S.B.U.,  *68;  E.  in  CO., 

(Tel.) 

'70  ;    Supertg.  Exr., 
T.S.D.,  '88 

>» 

»> 

Fulcher,  J.  B.  ... 

Exr.,  2nd  CI  

E.  in  CO.,  '70;   C.  of 

1 

S.O.,  '82 

PROVINCES-ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

1885 


Al>erystwyth  ...  Nightingale, 

W.  D 


Birmingham  ... 


Bradford  (Vks.) 

Bristol   

Canterbury  ... 


Carmarthen    . . 


Knowles,  T.  B.  . 


Harmer,  B.  J.  ... 
Storey,  J  


Barnstable,  H.  J. 
Benn,  J  


Ashcr,  J  


S.C  &  1 . 
Super.  (T.)  .. 


S.C.  &  T. 
Pmr. 


•  .  *        .  . 


S.C.  &  T. 
Pmr. 


»> 


» •       •  • 


E.T.Co.,'56;  P.O., '70; 

Asst.     Super.,    '86  ; 

Super.,  '94 
1885 

Darlington,  '54 ;  B'ham, 
'55  ;  Ch.  Clk.,  '71  ; 
Pmr.,  Bradford,  '93 

1885 

M.T.  Co.,  '54;  P.O., 
'70  ;  Super.  (T.),  Brad- 
ford (Vks.),  '85  ;  Pmr., 
Newbury,  '91  ;  Pmr., 
Canterbury,  '97 

1863;  Ch.  Clk.,  North- 
amp  ton,  '72  ;  Pmr., 
Rhyl,  '83;  Carmarthen, 
90 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Daventry... 

Denbigh  ... 
Dereham... 


Ellan.l  .. 
Gloucester 


...   Mrs.  C.  A. 

Reynolds 
E.  Morris... 
..  Lowe,  T.  R. 


Whiteley,  S. 
Allen,  E.  T. 


Grimsby   Holmes,  T.  G... 

Hoddesdon     ...  Ashford,  H.  J. ... 

Lancaster       ...   Batho,  I.  J. 


Leeds 


Lincoln  ... 
Liverpool 


>» 


»» 


»» 


»> 

Ludlow 


...   Rol>erts,  W.  H... 

...  Placket t,  T.  C... 

...  Truman,  A. 

...   Ism  ay,  J  

...  Sparrow,  J. 
...  Auger,  C.  J. 

Smith,  J  

Thompson,  E.  A. 

..  Sudell,  E  

..  •Emmas,  H.  R.... 
..  Miss  S.  A.  Cloves 
..   Wildblood,  W.  J. 


Manchester 


..'<  Brook,  S  

..   Miss  F.  E. 

Eckersall 
Maryport  ,,    S.  A. 

Hogarth 

Middlesbrough     Suggitt,  G.  E.  ... 
Newcastle-on-      Houlgate,  J.  E.... 
Tyne 

I 

Northampton  ...  Garment,  J.  W... 


i  •        •  •  ■ 


•        •  •  • 


Pms. 


»  j 
Pmr. 


Ch.  Clk. 


S.C.  &  T. 
Pmr. 

>» 


Super.    ...    ...  ... 

Asst.   Super.  (T.), 

2nd  CI. 
S.C.  &  T  


Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

1st  CI. 
Asst.  Super.  (T.), 

1st  CI. 


Asst.  Super.  (T.), 
2nd  CI 


Clk.  (P.)  

S.C.  &  T. 
»» 

Pmr.   


Clk.  (P.).. 
S.C.  &  T. 


1 891 

1  s.s  ~ 

1864;    Ch.  Clk.,  Col- 
chester,   '78 ;  Pmr., 
Dereham,  '96 
1892 

1871  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '91  ; 
Super.,  '95  ;  Ch.  Clk., 

1891 

1861  ;  Pmr.,  Hoddesdon, 
'70 

1863 ;  Insp.  of  Postn., 
Liverpool,  '81  ;  Pmr., 
Rhyl,  '97  ;  Pmr.,  Lan- 
caster, 'oi 

1862  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '90  ; 
Super.,  'oi 

1874;  Clk.  (P.),  '97; 
Asst.  Super.  (T.),  '98 

U.K.T.  Co.,  '61  ;  P.O., 
'70;  Super.  (T.),  '90; 
Ch.  Super.  (T.),  '92  ; 
Ch.  Clk.,  01 
1864  ;  Asst.  Super.,  1st 

CI.,  '90 
M.T.   Co.,   '62;  P.O., 
'70;  Clk.,  '86;  Asst. 
Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '92  ; 
1st  CI.,  'oi 
1870  ;  Clk.,  '90  ;  Asst. 

Super.,  '98 
E.T.  Co., '65;  P.O.,  >; 
Clk.,  '86 ;  Asst.  Super., 
•90 

M.T.  Co.,  '62;  Clk.  (P.), 
'87 

S.C.  &  T.,  Conway,  '95  ; 

Liverpool,  '97 
S.C.  &  T.,  Birkenhead, 

'93  ;  Liverpool,  '98 
E.T.  Co.,  '66  ;  P.O., '70; 
Clk.,  Shrewsbury,  '85  ; 
Pmr.,  Ludlow,  '93 
1868  ;  Clk.,  '90 
1891 


Pms. 


.  .  .        •  •  • 


S.C.  8c  T.  ... 
Asst.  Super.  (T.), 

2nd  CI. 


Clk. 


•  •  •        •  • 


S.C.  &  T.,  Blackpool, '83; 

Pms.,  Maryport,  '93 
1887 

E.T.  Co.,  '63  ;  P.O.,  *7o; 
Clk.,  '83  ;  Asst.  Super., 

1872;  Clk., '76 


•  Awarded  a  Grntuitv. 
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OFFICE. 


Norwich  ... 
»> 

Plymouth 
Ryde 
Shoreham 
Swansea  ... 

Wakefield 


Whitehaven 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Baker,  J.  T.  .. 
Daniels,  W.  H.. 
Gillard,  W.  H... 

Spelt,  J  

Mrs.  M.  Wen  ban 
Edwards,  M.  J.. 

Piper,  G  


S.C.  &  T. 


»» 
>  i 


Halcrow,  J. 


Pms. 

Super.  (T.) 
Pmr. 


S.C.  &  T. 


<  ■  *        •  • 


1862 
18S4 
1861 
1899 
1889 

E.T.  Co.,  *6i  ;  P.O.,  '70; 
1  Super.  (T.),  '87 
E.T.  Co.,  '60;  P.O., '70; 
Asst.  Super.  (T.),New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  '90 ; 
Super.,  '92  ;  Pmr., 
Wakefield,  '99 

.:  1887 


IRELAND. 


Dublin,  A.  O.. 
„     Stg.  Off. 


!» 
»» 


Belfast 
Waterford 


Miss  C.  M.  Stack'  Clk.,  2nd  CI.... 


Tyrrell,  P. 

Thorpe,  J. 
Thornton,  J.  ... 
Connolly,  F  B... 
Nesbitt,  W. 

Walsh,  D.  R.  ... 


Appar.  Exr  

t^l  k  •  ( 1^,         •  *  •  ••• 

S.C,  it  T.   

ii  • . .    •  • 

Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

2nd  CI. 

Pmr. 


•  .  •        *  •  « 


P.O.B.,  '83  ;  A.O.,  Dub., 
'86 

1865  ;    Stg.   Off.,    '81  ; 

Appar.  Exr.,  '86 
1872  ;  Clk.,  '91 

18/3 
18S6 

1873;  Clk.,  '86;  Asst. 

Super.,  '91 
A.O.,  Dub.,  '66  ;  Pmr  , 

Queenstown,        '78 ; 

Waterford,  '90 


SCOTLAND. 


Edin.,  S.O. 


Chancellor, 

H.  A.  R. 


,,      Stg.  Off.  Ross,  D  


»» 


Tel.  Off. 


Alloa 
Glasgow 


»» 


Johnstone 
1-adybank 


Bickle,  J.  ... 

Miss  M.M.Norrie 
Dennison,  A.  F.. 


Prin.  Clk. 
Clk.  (P.) 


Pms  

Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI. 


Mayors,  H.     ...1  S.C.  &  T. 
•Macdiarmid,  A... I  ,, 
•Miss  J.  M.  Smith  „ 
•Morgan,  R.     ...  ,, 


•  *  •        •  •  • 


S.B.,  '66;  A.O.,  Edin., 
'67;  S.O.,  '72;  Prin. 
Clk.,  '89 
...j  1878;  Clk.,  '97 

...I  E/r.co.,  '67;  p.o., '70; 

Clk.,  '91 
Tel.,  '72  ;  Pms.,  '76 
E.T.  Co.,  '6 1  ;  U.K.T. 
Co.,  '64  ;   P.O.,  70 ; 
Clk.,  '90;  Asst.Super., 
'98 
1882 
1 901 

1895 
1901 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


A.G.I).   

O.J  .o.  ...  ... 


...  ... 


Glencross,  T.  ...  2nd  Div.  Clk.,  Hr. 

Gr. 

Phillips,  B.      ...  Asst.  Super.  . 


Cooper,  P.  J.  ...  Tel. 
Thompson,  G.  ... 


L.P.S.,  Cir.  Off.  Ager,  A.  C. 

Parsons,  E. 


<  > 

»» 
»» 

M 


>» 
Jt 


Insp. 
..  Over. 


W. 

S. E.  . . . 


»»  W. 

S.B.D  

Bicester  

Bournemouth  .. 

Dartmouth 

Gloucester 

Hastings  

Leamington  Spa 
Liverpool 
Manchester 

,,  ... 
Nottingham  ... 
Plymouth 


Dublin,  A.O.  ... 

„  (Stg.Off.) 
Etlin.  (Tel.  Off.) 


Allen,  W  

O'Connor,  M.  P. 
Stephenson,  C... 
Ruddcnham, 

W.  J.  A. 
Palmer,  T.  W.  W. 
Robertson,  J.  ... 
Garrett,  R.  Y.  ... 
Miss  D.Galbraith 
Stephens,  L.  ... 
Allaway,  P.  G.... 

Stone,  H  

Trowton,  W.  J. 
Poadham,  F.  T. 
Rol>crtson,  A.  ... 
Marsden,  W.  ... 
Scarcliff,  W. 
Howe,  H  


i 


Sr  

»»   

Insp.  in  Ch. 
t^r*  . . .    .  >  ■ 

C.C.  &  T. 
2nd  Div.  Clk 
S.C.  &  T. 
Tel.  Oper. 
S.C.  &  T. 

'  • 

>» 

!  » 

Clk.' (P.) 
S.C.  &  T. 
Clk.  (P.) 
Super.  (P.) 


Aberdeen 


Ogden,  R.  A.  ... 
Hill,  M.  C.  ... 
Reid,  1).  II.  .. 

Skinner,  J.  K.... 
Miss  J.  A.  Donald 


Clk.,  ist  CI  

S.C.  &  T  

Asst.  Super.,  CI.  II. 

S.C.  &  1 .   


...  ... 


E.T.  Co., '64;  G.P.O., 
'70;  Hr.  Gr.,  '90 

L.B.  &  S.C.  Ry.,  '6s; 
G.P.O.,  '70  ;  Asst. 
Super.,  '92 

1885 

Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '98;  Tel., 

C.T.O.,  '03 
1870;  Over.,  '88;  Insp., 

'95 

i860;  Sr.,  69;  Over., 

'91 
1 90 1 

1902 

1870 ;  Insp.,  'oi 
1893 

1880 
1901 
1902 
1898 
1902 

1894 
1886 
1894 
1889 

1873;  Clk.,  '96 
1895 

1873  ;  Clk.,  '91 

1872;  Clk.,  '91  ;  Asst. 

Super.,  '92;  Super., 

'01 

1866;  ist  CI.,  '89 
1902 

1872  ;  Clk.,  '91  ;  Asst. 

Super.,  '99 
1S89;  S.C.  &  T.,  '90 
1S89 
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Postmasters  Appointed. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Aberdare 


•  •  •        «  • 


Amersham  ... 
Barnsley 

Daventry  ... 
Denbigh  ... 

Dereham 

Devonport  ... 

Elland  

Frome  

Huddersfield 
Lancaster 
Ludlow 
Morpeth 
Northwich 
R>  Chester 
St.  Albans 
Sleaford 
South  Shields 
St<xkport    . . . 


Thirsk 
Wakefield 


Warwick  ... 
Castlerea  ... 

Alloa  

Lochmaddy 
North  Berwick  .. 


Chapman,  F.  T. 


Harris,  T  

Featherston,  R.  .. 


Thomas,  D  i 

Williams,  R  

Drew,  W  

Harrison,  F.  C.  ... 

Smith,  A  

Andrews,  G.  W.  ... 
Walker,  T.  F.  ... 

Hook,  F.  P  , 

Romans,  A.  C.  ... 

Turner,  F  

Marshall,  J.  H.  ... 
Cooper,  A.  J. 
Preddy,  W.  T 
Clement,  J.  .. 
Harby,  W.  .. 
Jones,  J. 


Tee,  W.  G.  .. 
Bull,  A  


Birkett,  J  

Norwood,  J.  P.  ... 

Catley,  J  

Thompson,  W.  ... 
Pennington, G.T.  L. 


S.C.  &  T.,  Aldershot ;  Clk. ;  Ch. 
Clk.  ;  Ch.  Clk.,  Kingston-on- 
Thames 

S.C.  &  T.,  Croydon ;  Tel.,  C.T.O. 
E.T.  Co.,  Clk.,  Grimsby;  Super. 

(T.);  Super.  (T.),  Leicester;  Ch. 

Clk. 

S.C.  &  T.,  Llanelly  ;  Clk. 
S.C.  &  T.,  Bangor;  Clk.,  Pmr., 
Dolgelly 

Stg.  Clk.,  Burton-on-Trent ;  M'ter  ; 

Clk.  (P.) ;  Ch.  Clk.,  Bolton 
E.T.  Co.,  Clk.  (T.),  York;  Asst. 

Super.;     Pmr.,  Gainsborough; 

Rochester 
S.C.    &    T.,    Aberdeen ;  Pmr., 

Lochmaddy 
Tel.,    Devonport  ;     Clk.  ;  Pmr., 

Liskeard 

Nottingham;    Clk.;    Super.  (P.); 

Pmr.,  Wakefield  ;  Lincoln 
Stg.  Clk.,  Bristol ;  Ch.  Clk.,  Limerick; 

Pmr.,  Blctchley  ;  Gravesend 
S.C.    &    T.,    Llanelly  ;     Clk.  ; 

Pmr.,  Shaftesbury 
U.K.T.  Co.,  Clk.,  Newport  (Mon.) ; 

Asst.  Super. 
S.C.  &  T.,  Barnslev;  Clk.;  Pmr., 

Ilkley 

E.T.  Co.,  Clk.,  Norwich  ;  Insptg. 

Tel.,  E.  Dist.  ;  Pmr.,  Stanford 
Pr.-Kr.,   S.B.,    Pmr.,  Chepstow; 

Pembroke  Dock :  Warwick 
Tel.,  Llanelly;  S.C.  &  T.,  Cardiff; 

Dover ;  Pmr.,  Machynlleth 
Sr.,  Sheffield;  Clk.;   Super.  (P.), 

Pmr.,  Gateshead 
S.C.  &  T.,  Shrewsbury  ;  Clk.  ;  Asst. 

Super.  (P.),  Pmr.,  Aberystwyth  ; 

Carnarvon  ;  Barnsley 
Tel.,  C.T.O.  ;  Over,  and  Sen.  Tel. 
Tel.,  Margate  ;  Ch.  Clk.,  Red  Hill ; 

Pmr.,    Reigale,    Banbury,  Nor- 

manton 

Stg.  Clk.,  L'pool ;  Insp.  of  Postmen  ; 

Pmr.,  Alnwick 
S.C.  &  T.,  Woolwich  ;  C.C.  &  T., 

L.P.S.  ;    S.C.   &   T.,  Ventnor, 

Woolwich,  Dublin  ;  Pmr.,  Charle- 

ville 

E.T.  Co.;  Clk.  (T.),  York;  Asst. 
Super. 

Tel.,  Greenock  ;  S.C.  &  T.,  Dunoon 
Tel.,  Blackburn  ;  Clk.  (P.) 
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The  International  Telegraph 
Conference  of  London,  7903. 


HE  International  Telegraph  Conference,  which  met  in 
London  at  the  end  of  May,  was  originally  summoned 
for  the  summer  of  1901,  but  was  twice  postponed,  first 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  late  Queen,  and  a  second 


time  in  order  not  to  coincide  with  the  festivities  attending  the  King's 
Coronation. 

The  Conference  was  formally  opened  by  the  Postmaster  General 
on  the  26th  May  at  the  Examination  Hall  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  was 
finally  closed  on  the  10th  July,  when  the  revised  regulations  and 
tariffs  were  signed  by  the  delegates. 

The  Government  delegates  numbered  67  (including  attaches) ; 
in  addition  to  whom  there  were  also  67  representatives  of  Cable 
Com]>anies,  who  took  part  in  the  discussions  but  did  not  vote. 

The  adhering  states  which  sent  representatives  were  : — Argentine 
Republic,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Crete,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France  and  the  following  French  Colonies : — 
In  do-China,  Madagascar,  New  Caledonia,  Senegal  and  Tunis ; 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the  following  British  Possessions  : — 
Australia  (Commonwealth),  Cape  Colony,  Ceylon,  India,  Natal  and 
New  Zealand;  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Montenegro, 
Netherlands  and  the  Netherland  East  Indies,  Norway,  Persia,  Portugal 
and  the  Portuguese  Colonies,  Roumania,  Russia,  Servia,  Siam,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  Uruguay. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  Canada  has  adhered  to  the 
Telegraph  Convention.  But  the  former  country  sent  a  representative 
(General  Greely,  the  Chief  of  the  Signalling  Department  of  the 
United  States  Army),  who  took  much  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference ;  and  in  view  of  the  participation  of  North  America  in 
the  telegraph  service  with  the  Far  East  over  the  two  cables  which 
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have  recently  been  laid  down  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  may  before 
long  be  induced  to  become  members  of  the  Telegraph  Union. 

The  delegates  representing  this  country  were  Mr.  J.  C.  Lamb, 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  who  acted  as  President  of  the  Conference  :  Mr.  Ardron 
and  Mr.  Benton  (who  acted  as  Vice-Presidents) :  Mr.  Mackay  and 
Mr.  Home,  with  Mr.  Raven  'as  Secretary. 

The  British  delegates  also  represented  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  ; 
and  Mr.  Mackay  represented  New  Zealand  in  conjunction  with  the 
Honourable  W.  P.  Reeves,  the  Agent  General. 

Australia  was  represented  by  the  Honourable  Henry  Copeland 
(Agent  General  for  New  South  Wales)  ;  and  India  by  Mri  Kirk  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson  (with  Mr.  Thomas  as  Secretary),  who  also 
represented  Ceylon. 

Mr.  Ardron  also  represented  Crete;  and  Mr.  Kirk,  the  senior 
delegate  for  India,  also  represented  Persia. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Conference  were  M.  Eschbaecher  (General 
Secretary)  and  M.  Homberger,  representing  the  International 
Telegraph  Bureau,  and  Mr.  Hautrive,  Mr.  De  Wardt  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Lamb,  representing  the  British  Administration. 

The  Conference  appointed  four  "  Commissions "  to  consider  the 
various  propositions  in  detail,  before  they  were  submitted  to  the  full 
Conference  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 

Two  of  these  Commissions,  the  "  Commission  du  jReglement  " 
and  the  "  Commission  des  Tarifs,"  were  practically  Committees  of  the 
whole  House  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  was 
done  in  them.  They  were  presided  over  by  M.  Delarge  and 
M.  Sydow,  the  senior  delegates  of  Belgium  and  Germany  respectively. 

The  other  two  Commissions  were  the  "  Commission  des 
Telephones"  and  the  "Commission  de  Redaction,"  presided  over  by 
M.  le  Docteur  Neubauer  and  M.  Bordelongue,  the  senior  Austrian  and 
French  delegates.  The  duty  of  the  latter  Commission  was  to  put 
into  proper  form  the  revised  Regulations  after  their  adoption  in  full 
Conference. 

The  subject  that  excited  most  interest  at  the  Conference  was  that 
of  the  Official  Vocabulary  for  Code  Telegrams.  This  work,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  International  Telegraph  Bureau  with'a  view 
to  furnish  a  standard  collection  of  words  for  use  in  code  telegraphy, 
had  formed  the  subject  of  much  adverse  criticism  in  this  country  and 
indeed  throughout  the  world,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  furnish  a 
field  of  selection  sufficiently^wide  to  enable  codes  to  be  framed  on 
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scientific  principles.  The  British  delegates  opposed  the  enforcement 
of  the  Vocabulary,  believing  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  legitimate  interests 
of  commerce ;  and,  after  prolonged  discussion,  its  rejection  as  a 
compulsory  standard  was  secured,  and  the  field  of  selection  for  code 
words  greatly  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  all  combinations  of  letters 
(not  exceeding  10  in  number)  capable  of  being  pronounced. 

It  would  be  going  beyond  the  scope  of  this  brief  notice  to  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  Conference  in  detail.  But  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  attitude  of  the  Conference  was  throughout 


The  President's  Table. 


liberal  towards  the  public.  Thus,  in  addition  to  its  far-reaching 
reforms  in  code  telegraphy,  the  Conference  accepted  the  proposal  of 
the  British  Administration  for  the  admission  of  letter  cypher,  thereby 
providing  for  numerous  commercial  expressions  in  current  use  which 
had  hitherto  been  excluded,  and  placing  a  new  facility  at  the  disposal 
of  the  general  public.  Another  reform  deserving  of  special  notice  is 
the  reduction  of  the  charges  of  European  States  on  extra-European 
telegrams,  this  being  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  Cable  Companies, 
whose  own  rates  have  been  largely  reduced  in  recent  years.  The 
principal  Companies  had  already  gone  so  far  in  this  direction  that,  as 
regards  the  greater  portion  of  their  systems,  further  reductions  could 
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not  well  be  expected  for  the  present.  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  found 
possible  to  arrange  for  a  number  of  reductions  (especially  to  Russia, 
the  Iberian  Peninsula,  Malta,  British  Borneo,  China,  Japan,  and  the 
British  West  African  possessions)  which  will  be  of  considerable  benefit 
to  the  public. 

Although  the  sittings  of  the  Conference  and  its  Commissions  were 
practically  continuous  throughout  the  six  weeks,  time  was  found  for  a 
liberal  programme  of  entertainments  provided  by  the  official 
Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G. 
W.  Smyth,  C.B. 

The  delegates  were  received  at  Windsor  by  their  Majesties  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  were  entertained  at  Arundel  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  at  Blenheim  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
Dinners  were  given  by  the  Postmaster  General,  the  British  Delegation, 
the  Cable  Companies,  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  and  the  Fishmongers' 
Company ;  and  the  delegates  were  invited  to  receptions  at  Lansdowne 
House,  Londonderry  House,  and  the  Mansion  House.  A  trip  to 
Scotland  was  arranged,  including  a  day's  cruise  on  Loch  Long  and 
Loch  Lomond  ;  and  various  excursions  were  made  to  places  of  interest, 
including  Portsmouth,  Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Oxford. 

The  greatest  good  feeling  and  geniality  prevailed  throughout ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  had  its  effect  on  the  official  meetings 
of  the  Conference,  producing  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  liberality, 
which  facilitated  not  a  little  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  the  work  in 
hand. 

The  foreign  delegates  were  evidently  highly  gratified  at  the 
hospitality  which  they  experienced  on  all  sides  during  their  visit ;  and 
some  of  them  openly  declared  that  their  opinion  of  the  English 
national  character  had  been  considerably  modified. 

As  to  the  British  Delegation,  it  can  truly  be  said  that  it  was  with 
feelings  of  genuine  regret  that  they  parted  with  the  many  friends  made 
during  six  weeks  of  close  intercourse,  both  in  work  and  amusement. 

E.  R. 
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Humours  of  the  Law. — //. 

IX. 

Puns  are  all  very  well,  but  sheer  stupidity,  whether  real  or  assumed, 
is  sometimes  even  more  successful,  as  in  this  little  dialogue : — 
"What  are  you?"  the  cross-examining  counsel  asked. 
Witness  held  her  peace. 
"  What  are  you  ?  "  he  repeated. 
"  A  woman." 

"  What  is  your  occupation  ?  " 
"  I  do  my  house  work." 

"  And  after  that,  when  you've  done  your  house  work,  what  do  vou 
do?" 

"  I  go  into  the  park." 

44  And  that  is  how  you  occupy  your  time?  " 

44  Oh  no  it  isn't."    At  this  point  there  was  laughter  in  court. 

44  It  is  no  laughing  matter,"  said  counsel  sternly. 

44 1  should  be  sorry  "  replied  the  woman  44  to  laugh  at  you." 

44  How  do  you  live  ?    Do  you  do  needlework  ?  " 

44  Sometimes  I  do." 

44  Is  that  your  answer  ?  " 

44  Yes." 

44  How  do  you  support  yourself?  " 

44  How  do  I  support  myself,"  repeated  the  witness,  looking  down  at 
her  legs.    44  Oh,  do  you  mean,  how  do  I  live  ?  " 

44  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  judge,  44  how  do  you  live  ?  " 
The  witness  answered,  slowly  and  dramatically ; 
44 1  eat— and  drink." 

A  stable  man,  of  shaky  deportment,  appeared  in  the  witness  box, 
and  the  judge  began  accusing  him  of  being  drunk,  which  he  stoutly 
denied. 

44  Do  you  mean  to  say  you've  not  been  drinking  this  morning  ?  " 
asked  the  judge  in  his  severest  manner. 

44  Naw,  I  have  been  drinkin',  but  nothin'  to  hurt." 
44  What  have  you  been  drinking,  sir  ?  " 
44  Cawfee." 

44  Ah,  but  wasn't  there  something  in  the  coffee?  " 
44  Yees,  there  was." 
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"  Ah  !    I  thought  so.    Now  inform  the  Court  what  there  was  in 
your  coffee  this  morning." 
"  Sugar." 

The  judge  began  to  get  excited.  "  This  man  is  no  fool.  He  is 
worse.  Now,  sir,  look  at  me,  and  be  careful  what  you  say.  You  are 
running  very  near  to  perjury,  to  say  nothing  of  contempt  of  Court. 
What  was  there  besides  sugar  in  that  coffee  ?  " 

The  witness  looked  straight  at  the  judge  and  said,  meekly  enough, 
but  convincingly — "  a  spune." 

X. 

Irish  witnesses  are  hard  nuts  to  crack,  as  Sir  Richard  Webster  and 
his  colleagues  found  out  during  the  Parnell  Commission. 

44  Now  Michael,"  said  counsel  to  one  of  the  witnesses,  "  you  say 
you  heard  a  gun  one  night  and  found  a  hole  in  the  door  that  wasn't 
there  before  ?  " 

"  I  did,  so." 

"  Was  it  a  bullet  hole  ?  " 
"  To  the  best  of  my  belafe,  it  was  that." 
44  Will  you  swear  it  was  a  bullet  hole  ?  " 
44  It  might  have  been  a  bullet  hole." 
44  Will  you  swear  it  was  ?  " 

44  Arrah,  now,  be  aisy !    I  didn't  see  the  bullet  doin'  it." 

44  Was  your  husband  a  member  of  the  Land  league  ?  "  one  witness 
was  asked. 

44  He  was  very  fond  of  whisky." 
44  What  had  whisky  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

44  Shure,  that's  for  a  clever  gentleman  like  you  to  find  out !  " 

44  Stand  up,  Sir,"  said  counsel  to  another  witness,  after  he  had 
cross-examined  him  at  some  length.    44  Stand  up.    Are  you  tired  ?  " 
44 1  am  that — av  talkin'  to  you." 

Another  witness  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  woman  maltreated  in  a 
riot. 

44  And  you  did  not  interfere  ?  "  asked  counsel. 
44 1  did  not." 

44  Don't  you  think  you  behaved  in  a  very  cowardly  manner  ?  " 

44  Shure,  I  wad  suner  be  a  coward  for  five  minutes  than  a  corpse 
for  the  rest  of  me  life !  " 

As  a  rule,  English  witnesses  never  say  anything  at  all  brilliant 
without  a  great  deal  of  provocation.  But  they  can  occasionally  come 
out  with  a  smart  answer.    A  judge  asked  a  lady  the  rude  but  necessary 
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question  how  old  she  was,  and  received  the  usual  answer.  Thirty. 
"  Thirty !  I've  heard  you  give  the  same  answer  in  this  court  for  the 
last  three  years !  " 

"  Yes.  I'm  not  one  of  those  persons  who  say  one  thing  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow." 

"  Are  you  married?  "  asked  a  magistrate  of  a  vagrant  charged  with 
begging. 

"  I'm  not,  your  worskip,  but  my  wife  is." 

The  magistrate  squirmed.  "  Prisoner,  leave  off  troubling  the  Court 
with  your  miserable  wit." 

"  Upon  my  word,  your  worship,  I'm  not  trying  to  be  witty.  I  was 
married  once,  but  am  separated.  My  wife  married  again,  I  did  not. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  married,  but  my  wife  is." 

"  What  brought  you  to  prison "  asked  a  magistrate  of  another 
vagrant. 

"  Two  constables,  Sir." 

"  Yes,  but  I  mean,  had  intemperance  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
i4  Yes,  Sir,  they  were  both  drunk." 

One  man  appeared  in  court,  charged  with  an  aggravated  assault. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  want  no  adjective  lawyer,  and  would  defend 
his  own  case.  He  had  three  defences.  "  In  the  first  place,  he  did 
not  do  it.  Secondly,  he  was  drunk  when  he  did  it,  and  thirdly,  it  was 
a  case  of  mistaken  identity." 

XI. 

The  ceremony  of  kissing  the  Book  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
amusing  incidents.  At  the  Southwark  Police  Court  an  aged  dame 
who  was  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  was  approached  by  the 
usher  and  invited  to  kiss  the  Book.  The  old  lady,  being  very  deaf, 
and  probably  having  her  own  notions  as  to  the  proper  receptacle  for 
a  kiss,  started  coyly  back,  and  exclaimed,  "  No,  no,  young  man,  I'm 
too  old  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

It  is  often  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  for  an  advocate  to  show 
a  certain  amount  of  contempt  of  court  without  incurring  the  penalties 
attached  to  that  offence.  A  certain  American  lawyer  was  a  specialist 
in  this  branch  of  his  art.  He  was  once  arguing  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Detroit,  and  made  an  assertion  which  provoked  the 
judicial  rebuke:  "That  is  not  the  law,  Sir."  "Pardon  me,  your 
Honour,  it  was  the  law  until  a  minute  ago.  Now  we  accept  a  new 
principle  established  by  a  supreme  authority." 

On  another  occasion  the  same  lawyer  was  reading  long  extracts 
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from  an  imposing  looking  book,  to  support  his  arguments.  "Just  a 
moment,"  interrupted  the  supreme  judge  himself,  "  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  are  reading  good  law  ?  "  "  Not  at  all,  your  Honour,  only 
Supreme  Court  decisions." 

"  You  have  practised  before  me  for  years,  sir,"  said  a  circuit  judge 
to  him  at  one  time,  "and  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  shown 
contempt  of  Court."  "  Yes,  your  Honour,"  he  answered,  "  I  have 
wonderful  self-control." 

XII. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  tragic  note,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
humour  of  the  highest  description.  A  good  example  is  found  in  the 
narrative  of  a  case  of  sheep-stealing  which  came  on  for  trial  before  an 
Australian  judge.  Counsel  for  the  prisoner  concluded  his  address  to 
the  jury  with  a  fine  peroration.  "  Gentlemen,  on  the  chalky  cliffs  of 
Dover  stands  a  little  cottage,  in  which  dwell  a  poor  old  man  and  his 
wife,  a  fond  couple.  For  years  they  have,  day  after  day,  awaited  the 
return  of  their  only  child,  their  son,  the  only  hope  for  their  old  age,  to 
be  a  blessing  and  a  comfort  to  his  aged  parents.  Gentlemen,  this 
son  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  loved  ones  when  this  cruel 
prosecution  was  instituted.  I  entreat  you,  sirs,  to  think  of  the  aching 
voids  which  you  will  cause  in  his  parents'  hearts  should  you  convict 
my  unfortunate  client  of  this  charge.  Do  not,  gentlemen,  by  a  hasty 
and  unconsidered  decision,  be  the  means  of  preventing  this  much- 
suffering  man  from  receiving  the  loved  embrace  of  his  parents." 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  judge,  in  addressing 
prisoner,  said :  "  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  have  been  found  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  sheep-stealing.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  is  that  you  be 
imprisoned  for  the  term  of  five  years'  penal  servitude ;  but,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  resist  the  touching  appeal  of  your  advocate  1  not 
to  keep  you  from  your  beloved  and  loving  parents,'  I  will  now  order 
that  you  serve  the  first  three  years  in  Berrima  gaol.  There  you  will, 
no  doubt,  meet  your  father,  who  is  serving  a  sentence  for  horse- 
stealing. The  other  two  years  you  will  serve  in  Maitland  goal, 
where  your  loving  mother  is  serving  a  sentence  for  assaulting  your 
beloved  father  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.  Remove  the 
prisoner." 

Lawyers  are  very  fond  of  evidence  as  to  character  as  a  defence, 
but  it  does  not  always  pay.  Justice  Lawson  once  summed  up  in  a 
case  of  a  man  who  was  charged  with  stealing  a  pig.  The  evidence  of 
the  theft  was  conclusive,  and,  in  fact,  was  not  denied,  but  the  prisoner 
called  his  parson  and  neighbours  to  testify  as  to  his  good  character. 
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"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the  Judge,  "  I  think  that  the  only- 
conclusion  you  can  arrive  at  is,  that  the  pig  was  stolen  by  the  prisoner, 
and  that  he  is  the  most  amiable  man  in  the  country." 

Sir  Matthew  Begbie,  C.J.,  of  British  Columbia,  once  sat  in  judgment 
on  a  man  charged  of  aggravated  assault.  He  was  found  guilty,  and 
Sir  Matthew  proceeded  to  deliver  sentence:  "You  are  fined  £10 
and  — ."  The  prisoner,  "  All  right  my  Lord,  just  got  that  here  in  my 
hip  pocket."  Sir  Matthew  went  on,  "  And  six  months,  perhaps  you've 
got  that  in  your  hip  pocket  ?  " 

Mr.  Justice  Byles  was  once  trying  a  prisoner  for  stealing,  and  a 
medical  witness  was  called,  who  testified  that  the  accused  was 
suffering  from  kleptomania. 

"  Yes,"  said  Byles  quietly,  "  it  is  what  I  am  sent  here  to  cure." 

Some  years  ago  a  young  counsel  won  a  case  by  means  of  a 
clever  trick.  Some  chemical  works  had  been  established  in  a  large 
town,  and  the  smells  were  so  intolerable  that  people  left  the  place  in 
large  numbers.  The  owner  of  some  house  property  brought  an  action 
against  the  company  which  manufactured  the  smells.  They  engaged 
a  famous  counsel,  who  made  light  of  the  grievance,  and  spoke  of  it  as 
"an  alleged  smell."  The  judge  and  jury  were  evidently  much 
impressed  by  the  defence,  and  things  looked  very  unpromising  for  the 
plaintiff.  One  of  his  counsel,  however,  went  out  of  court,  and 
returned  after  a  few  minutes,  bringing  with  him  two  glass  retorts. 
When  it  was  his  turn  to  speak  he  passed  them  up  to  the  judge,  who 
handed  them  on  to  the  jury.  These,  he  explained,  were  the  chemicals 
used.  They  appeared  to  be  harmless,  inoffensive,  colourless  liquids. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  the  defendant  company  mixes  them,"  and  he 
poured  the  contents  of  one  retort  into  the  other.  And  then  there 
went  up  a  smell  so  awful  and  hideous  that  the  court  had  to  be  cleared 
and  the  case  adjourned  until  the  following  day,  when  a  verdict  was 
promptly  returned  for  the  plaintiff. 

XIII. 

Lawyers  sometimes  receive  very  puzzling  instructions.  An 
Irishman,  who  expected  to  die  childless,  directed  his  solicitor  to  draw 
a  will  leaving  all  his  money  "  to  the  elder  son  of  his  brother,  and  if  he 
had  no  elder  son,  then  to  the  second  son." 

Another  lawyer  drew  a  will  for  another  Irishman,  who  duly  signed 
it  and  went  away  happy.  He  came  back  next  day  very  much  excited, 
and  said  he  had  not  had  a  wink  of  sleep  that  night,  from  thinking  of 
the  will  he  had  made. 
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44  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the  will,"  asked  his  legal  adviser. 

44  Matther !  Matther  enough !  shure,  I've  not  left  mesilf  a  three 
legged  stool  to  sit  down  upon  !  " 

One  old  farmer  thought  he  would  do  the  thing  his  own  way,  and 
began  dictating  his  will  to  his  lawyer.  "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
wife  ^iooa  year.    Is  that  put  down  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lawyer,  44  but  what  if  she  marries  again  ?  Most 
testators  make  a  change  in  the  bequest  in  that  case." 

41  Ah,  do  they?  Well,  write  down  that  if  my  wife  marry  again  I 
give  and  bequeath  her  the  sum  of  ^200  a  year." 

44  Why,  that's  just  doubling  the  sum  she  would  have  had  if  she  had 
remained  unmarried,"  said  the  lawyer.  44  It's  generally  the  other  way 
about." 

44  Ay !  I  know  that,"  said  the  testator,  44  but  him  that  takes  her  for 
a  wife  again  will  need  it  all." 

Another  client,  a  spendthrift  young  man,  wished  to  borrow  some 
money  in  a  strictly  private  way.  A  bond  in  the  usual  form  was 
presented  to  him  for  execution. 

44  No,  I'll  never  sign  that,"  he  protested. 

44  Why  not  ?  " 

44  Why,  it  says  4  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,'  so  that  my  father 
is  sure  to  hear  of  it,  and  I  shall  get  in  trouble." 

A  gentleman,  who  had  a  suit  in  Chancery,  was  called  upon  by  his 
counsel  to  put  in  his  answer,  for  fear  of  incurring  contempt  of  court. 
44  Well,"  says  the  client, 44  why  is  not  my  answer  put  in  then  ?  "  44  How 
should  I  draw  your  answer,"  says  the  lawyer,  44  without  knowing  what 
you  can  swear?  "  44  Hang  your  scruples,"  says  the  client  again,  44  pray 
do  your  part  as  lawyer,  and  draw  me  a  sufficient  answer,  and  let  me 
alone  to  do  my  part  as  a  gentleman,  and  to  swear  it !  " 

A  tradesman  had  lately  acquired  some  landed  property  under  a 
will.  He  came  to  the  lawyer  with  instructions  for  a  deed  of  transfer 
to  be  prepared  in  favour  of  himself.  On  being  asked  his  reasons,  he 
said  44  Don't  feel  sort  of  comfortable  about  that  here  bit  of  country. 
I  know  how  particular  you  lawyer  gents  are,  and  I  thought  may  be, 
that  if  I  signed  a  deed  making  over  the  property  to  myself,  no  one 
would  be  able  to  touch  it."  When  his  application  was  refused  he 
went  away  in  a  rage,  and  subsequently  tried  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  lawyer,  who  he  imagined  was  trying  to  defraud  him. 

Even  the  Land  Registry  is  not  destitute  of  humour.  A  firm  of 
London  solicitors,  in  a  letter  to  the  Law  Journal,  state  that  they 
recently  applied  to  have  put  upon  the  register  the  names  of  the 
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executors  of  a  deceased  client  in  connection  with  some  freehold  land. 
44  As  a  result,"  they  write,  "  the  Registry  sent  a  notice  addressed  to  the 
deceased  at  his  earthly  place  of  business,  gravely  informing  him  that  an 
application  had  been  made  by  his  executors  affecting  his  title,  and 
informing  him  that  any  objection  must  be  in  writing/' 

XIV. 

A  paper  on  humours  of  the  law  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  late  Commissioner  Kerr,  of  the  City  of  London  Court, 
who  was  a  humour  of  the  law  himself.  He  said  a  good  many  very 
clever  things,  none  of  which  should  be  taken  very  seriously.  These 
are  some  of  the  best : 

"The  moment  that  you,  a  foreigner,  land  at  Dover,  you  are 
supposed  to  know  the  whole  law  of  England, — which  nobody  ever  did 
know." 

"  This  Court  does  not  exist,  you  ought  to  know,  for  the  sake  of 
putting  money  into  the  lawyers'  pockets,  like  the  High  Court." 

"  Always  put  everything  in  writing.  Pens  are  cheap,  ink  is  cheap, 
and  paper  is  cheap."  But  on  the  other  hand  he  once  said  to  a 
defendant:  "Never  sign  a  hire  purchase  agreement.  They  are 
generally  snares  and  delusions.  In  fact,  never  sign  anything  for  the 
rest  of  your  life." 

"  King  David  said  in  his  haste  *  All  men  are  liars.'  If  he  had  sat 
here,  as  I  have,  for  over  forty  years,  he  would  have  said  the  same 
thing  at  his  leisure." 

On  another  occasion  his  summing  up  to  a  jury  was  short  and 
sweet :  "  Gentleman  of  the  jury,  either  the  plaintiff  is  a  liar  and  a 
perjurer  or  else  the  defendant  is  a  liar  and  a  perjurer.  It  is  for  you  to 
say  which." 

This  brings  to  mind  a  tale  about  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon.  He 
pronounced  judgment  in  a  very  intricate  case,  which  was  afterwards 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  sent 
to  him  for  his  notes.  These  proved  to  consist  of  a  single  sheet  of 
paper,  on  which  was  drawn  a  caricature  portrait  of  the  appellant,  with 
the  words  underneath  "  This  man  is  a  liar." 

XV. 

Now,  this  paper  must  come  to  a  timely  conclusion,  because  there 
•s  no  more  of  it.  I  hope  it  has  sufficed  to  show  that  even  in  so  dry 
and  uninteresting  a  subject  as  the  law  is  supposed  to  be,  there  are  at 
any  rate  some  bright  spots  of  sentiment  and  humour. 
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There  is  a  bright  side  to  everything,  but  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  one's  point  of  view.  With  reference  to  this  I  will  conclude  with 
a  short  extract  from  Dickens'  "  Battle  of  Life."  The  scene  of  the 
tale  is  a  house  situated  on  an  ancient  battlefield,  and  the  proprietor, 
Dr.  Jeddler,  is  conversing  with  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Snitchey,  about  things 
in  general.  Dr.  Jeddler  is  a  man  possessed  of  the  idea  that  life 
should  not  be  taken  seriously,  and  his  great  philosophy  is  to  fix  always 
on  the  humour  which  lies  behind  even  the  tragedies  of  existence.  He 
propounds  this  view  to  his  legal  friend  : — 

"  Why  "  says  the  doctor,  "  a  great  battle  was  once  fought  on  this 
ground.  On  this  very  ground  where  you  now  sit,  and  where  I  saw 
my  two  girls  dance  this  morning,  so  many  lives  were  lost,  that  within 
my  recollection,  generations  afterwards,  a  churchyard  full  of  bones, 
and  dust  of  bones,  and  chips  of  cloven  skulls,  has  been  dug  up  from 
underneath  our  feet  here.  Yet  not  a  hundred  people  in  that  battle 
knew  what  they  fought  for,  or  why  ;  not  half  a  hundred  people  were 
better  or  worse  for  this  gain  or  loss  ;  not  half-a-dozen  men  agree  to 
this  hour  on  the  cause  or  merits ;  and  nobody,  in  short,  ever  knew 
anything  distinct  about  it,  excepting  those  who  mourned  for  the  slain. 
Serious !  call  that  serious !  If  you  allow  such  things  to  be  serious, 
you  must  go  mad,  or  die,  or  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and 
turn  hermit." 

"  But  that  was  so  long  ago,"  said  Snitchey. 

"  Long  ago !  Do  you  know  what  the  world  has  been  doing,  ever 
since  ?    Do  you  know  what  else  it  has  been  doing  since  ?    I  don't." 

"  It  has  gone  to  law  a  little,"  said  Snitchey,  "  although  the  way 
out  has  always  been  made  too  easy.  And  you'll  excuse  my  saying, 
Doctor,  that,  in  its  having  gone  to  law,  and  in  its  legal  system  altogether, 
I  do  observe  a  serious  side — now,  really,  a  something  tangible,  and 
with  a  purpose  and  intention  in  it  that  commands  respect.  Life  a 
farce,  Dr.  Jeddler?  With  law  in  it?  Granted,  if  you  please,  that 
war  is  foolish.  There  we  agree.  For  example.  Here's  a  smiling 
country,  once  overrun  by  soldiers — trespassers,  every  man  of  them — 
and  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword.  Well,  the  idea  of  any  man  exposing 
himself,  voluntarily,  to  fire  and  sword!  Stupid,  wasteful,  positively 
ridiculous.  You  laugh  at  your  fellow  creatures,  you  know,  when  you 
think  of  it !  But  take  this  smiling  country  as  it  stands.  Think  of  the 
laws  appertaining  to  real  property  ;  to  the  bequest  and  devise  of  real 
property ;  to  the  mortgage  and  redemption  of  real  property ;  to  lease- 
hold, freehold,  and  copyhold  estate ;  think,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey,  with 
such  great  emotion  that  he  actually  smacked  his  lips  ;  "  think  of  the 
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complicated  laws  relating  to  title,  and  proof  of  title,  with  all  the  con- 
tradictory precedents  and  numerous  acts  of  parliament  connected  with 
them  ;  think  of  the  infinite  number  of  ingenious  and  interminable 
chancery  suits,  to  which  this  pleasant  prospect  may  give  rise ;  and 
acknowledge,  Dr.  Jeddler,  that  there  is  a  green  spot  in  the  scheme 
about  us ! " 

Yes,  there  are  green  spots  in  life.  And  as  the  law — poor  plodding 
beast  of  burden— jogs  on  across  the  sultry  desert  of  writs  and  sum- 
monses, probates,  marriage  settlements,  and  separation  deeds,  it 
sometimes  comes  upon  the  green  and  smiling  oasis  of  Humour.  There 
it  sits  itself  down  on  its  weary  haunches,  hangs  its  full-bottomed  wig 
on  to  the  nearest  branch  of  a  palm  tree,  and  laughs  till  its  old  sides 
ache  again— laughs  and  cackles  and  roars  and  brays— like  the  ass 

that  it  is. 

1).  AlKENHKAD  SlROUD. 

Solicitors  Department,  G.P.O. 
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A  Night  with  the  Thames  Police. 

LIGHT  mist  rises  slowly  from  the  surface  of  the  river 
as  the  large  moon  ascends,  like  an  ancient  copper  shield 
dinted  and  battered  in  long  forgotten  frays.  Around 
the  ships  and  the  barges  the  shadows  are  black ;  and 
their  rigging  shows  spectral  against  the  star-strewn  sky.  From  gas 
works  and  wharves  come  heavy  sounds,  as  of  coal  being  shot  from 
iron  hoppers.  The  peaked  flames  protruding  from  the  chimney 
shafts,  violet  and  red  and  yellow,  waver  as  they  lick  the  darkness  ; 
and  their  reflections  glow  dully  in  the  stream. 

In  the  middle  of  the  river  the  tide  has  already  begun  to  run  up  ; 
and  barges  bound  for  Gravesend  and  such  parts  drop  their  mud- 
hooks,  while  the  crews  take  in  the  scanty  sail.  The  crew  of  these 
slow  craft,  by  the  bye,  generally  consists  of  a  man  and  a  boy. 

Inshore,  where  a  long  eddy  still  runs  seaward,  a  black  police  boat 
crawls  along,  the  oars  falling  quietly  into  the  water. 

u  Ugh,"  grunts  the  Inspector,  as  a  full-flavoured  stench  from  a 
soap-boiling  factor)'  creeps  to  his  nostrils,  "  You  can  find  your  way 
down  here  by  the  stinks." 

His  eye  catches  a  white  flash  from  the  opposite  bank ;  and  he 
stoops  for  the  lantern  which  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  pushes 
back  the  slide,  and  waves  the  light  in  answer. 

At  this  moment  his  practised  ear  detects  a  slight  sound  on  his 
own  bank.  He  puts  the  lantern  down  carefully  and  listens.  He 
hears  the  suck,  suck  of  the  strong  tide  under  the  barges,  the  rattle  of 
a  chain,  as  another  sailing  barge  drops  her  anchor,  and  the  heavy 
sounds  from  the  gasworks.  He  pulls  gently  at  his  rudder  line  ;  and 
the  boat  goes  still  closer  inshore.  A  searching  examination  fails  to 
reveal  anything  unusual ;  and  the  boat  crawls  on  further.  They  are 
now  opposite  the  Beckton  Gasworks  with  their  thousand  lights. 
Here  on  their  own  bank  is  Tripcot  Point,  and  the  memory  of  the 
"  Princess  Alice." 

The  moon  throws  a  pale  radiance  around ;  and  the  imaginative 
eye  sees  the  water  giving  up  its  dead.  Slowly  they  rise,  with  dripping 
hair  and  garments ;  and  their  dead  eyes  gleam  like  opals.  The 
police,  fortunately,  are  not  overburdened  with  fearful  imaginings ;  and 
the  eddy  has  given  out  at  last.  A  light  touch  on  the  rudder,  and  the 
tide  catches  the  nose  of  the  boat,  which  sweeps  rapidly  into  mid- 
stream. Out  of  the  shelter  of  the  bank  it  is  bitterly  cold.  Wind 
and  tide  are  at  variance  ;  and  the  water  is  roughened  with  little  short 
chopping  waves. 
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As  the  tide  makes,  the  river  wakes  up  more  and  more.  For  here 
night  and  day  are  nothing,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  everything. 
With  a  spiteful  shriek  a  tug  swings  out  into  the  stream  with  barges  in 
tow.  "  Hoot !  hoot !  hoot !  Get  out  of  the  way  you  wretched 
boat ! "  The  boat  goes  quietly  on  its  way.  At  the  right  moment  the 
watchful  Inspector  at  the  stern  twists  her  nose  round,  and  the  tug 
goes  on  noisily  grumbling  in  its  sooty  funnel,  and  kicking  up  a 
foamy  wash  behind. 

Straight  ahead  gleam  the  three  lights  of  a  dredger ;  and  its  chain 
of  buckets  clatter  and  clash  in  the  most  dreadful  manner,  fighting  the 
mudgods.  Cheer  up,  O  buckets,  your  labour  for  this  time  is  nearly 
over !  For  the  water  deepens  rapidly,  and  dredging  work  has  to  be 
done  at  low  tide. 

Here  comes  the  first  big  steamer,  swinging  up  stream  grandly, 
ablaze  with  lights,  crying  for  a  clear  path  as  she  paces  out  these  last 
fcr  miles  of  her  long  journey.  There,  away  round  the  bend,  two 
more  green  lamps  open  out,  each  with  its  tail  of  cabin  lights,  white 
and  brilliant.  So  they  race  in  from  the  world's  ends,  luxury  laden. 
Down  below  the  dusty  stokers  sweat  and  swink,  feeding  the  great 
engines.  Not  much  longer  for  you  to  toil,  O  brothers !  Soon,  full 
soon,  shall  ye  rejoice  in  the  refreshing  gush  of  beer  down  your 
parched  throats,  making  work  for  the  police. 

Splash  !  comes  a  sharp  sound  from  the  river  bank.  An  order 
equally  sharp ;  and  the  police  boat  is  round  and  struggling  against  the 
fierce  tide-rush.  They  reach  the  spot.  It  is  only  a  board  fallen  into 
the  water,  displaced  by  the  wash  of  the  passing  steamer.  But  it 
might  have  been  something  else  for  all  they  knew.  For  look  you, 
these  men  have  been  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  in  the  little  lanes  between  the  barges,  and  in  the  side  eddies 
where  the  foul  tide  sucks  the  slimy  wooden  piles.  They  are  looking 
for  a  body  which  a  while  ago  was  a  living,  thinking  man,  and  now  is  a 
sodden  obscenity  which  would  fall  apart  unless  handled  tenderly. 
Strange  to  say  they  expect  to  find  it.  If  not  to-day,  to-morrow.  If 
not  then,  the  day  after.  Up  and  down  the  river  it  has  drifted,  up 
and  down  with  the  restless  tide,  and  will  drift  between  much  the 
same  points  until  found  and  put  decently  to  rest. 

Yesterday  a  barrel  of  oil  was  spilled  in  the  river.  Three  times 
the  tide  has  ebbed  and  flowed.  Yet  see  this  strange  many  coloured 
metallic  lustre  on  the  water.  Some  of  the  petroleum  has  found  its 
way  back  nearly  to  the  same  spot.  It  streaks  the  river  from  London 
Bridge  to  Gravesend. 
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Here  comes  a  sailing  barge  heeling  over  under  the  fresh  breeze. 
On  one  side  the  water  is  flush  with  the  deck,  and  on  the  other  washes 
the  combings.  This  is  a  breach  of  the  Conservancy  bye-laws,  which 
ordain  a  freeboard  of  at  least  three  inches.  The  police  boat  shoots 
alongside  accordingly. 

The  stolid  figure  at  the  tiller,  who  is,  among  other  things,  risking 
his  own  life  by  navigating  in  this  style,  is  surprised  and  reproachful. 
He  had  the  three  inches,  nay  four  inches,  when  he  left  Gravesend. 
His  cargo  of  gravel  must  have  shifted.    The  fallacy  of  this  excuse 


Thames  Police  Coirt. 


being  pointed  out,  he  falls  back  on  another.  There  must  be  water  ID 
his  craft.  The  inspector  tests  it.  No  water  is  there,  but  the  greed  of 
gain,  which  shall  be  defeated,  a  rhadamanthine  magistrate  imposing 
penalties  when  the  stolid  figure  appears  before  him  a  few  days  later. 

Particulars  of  this  offence  duly  noted  in  the  ever-ready  note-book, 
the  boat  sheers  off,  and  makes  for  a  tier  of  barges  near  at  hand. 
Thieves  have  been  at  work  here.  The  cones  of  coal — their  formation 
is  due  to  the  way  they  are  shot  into  the  barges — have  had  their  tops 
lifted  off,  and  are  mere  truncated  cones.  Some  piratically-minded 
tug-owner  has  dropped  quietly  alongside  and  captured  his  coal 
instead  of  buying.  He  will  now  be  able  to  work  on  cheaper  terms 
than  his  rivals,  and  so  make  double  profit  of  his  wickedness. 
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It  is  no  use  stopping  to  look  at  the  stable  after  the  horse  has  gone. 
So  thinks  Mr.  Inspector,  and  sheers  off  again.  Now  the  men  begin 
to  row  steadily  for  home.  They  pass  the  big  steamers,  which  are 
berthed  now,  and  the  great"  derricks  beginning  their  work.  They  row 
into  the  small  police  jetty,  followed  closely  by  two  other  boats,  whose 
crews  are  coming  off  duty.    Soon  all  is  made  fast,  and  they  troop  in. 

Inside  the  station  is  a  good  fire,  welcome  enough  after  the  cold 
outside.  An  old  sunburned  skipper  is  reporting  the  loss  of  his  boat, 
stolen  by  his  boy,  who  had  been  sent  ashore  for  grub,  and  never 
appeared  again. 

"  What  did  he  say  when  he  left  the  barge  ? "  enquires  the 
inspector. 


John  Harriott,  Esg. 
( f'outuier  of  the  Thames  Polit  e  Force.) 

44  Oh,  he  didn't  say  much,"  replies  the  old  man. 
»• Well,  what  did  he  say?" 
44  Oh,  that's  all  he  said." 

Through  such  conversational  difficulties  the  inspector  gradually 
elicits  the  tale.  Soon  it  appears  that  the  lad  has  once  before  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  police — found  in  the  unlawful  possession  of  boxes  of 
starch,  which,  he  said,  he  had  got  "  to  take  to  mother."  "  He's  a 
bad'un,"  says  the  old  skipper,  emphatically.  The  inspector  promises 
to  look  into  the  matter ;  and  the  old  boy  departs  with  heavy  tread. 

In  the  back  ground  of  the  police  office  a  telegraph  instrument  is 
clicking  out  a  message  about  a  steamboat  which  has  sunk  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  with  three  hundred  barrels  of  beer  on  board. 
These  have  got  adrift ;  and  every  craft  going  up  stream  or  down  has 
one  or  more  on  board. 
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An  officer  attentively  watches  the  dial  as  this  message  arrives,  and 
pencils  it  down  on  a  slate.  This  man  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
Thames  policeman.  Well  built,  of  medium  height,  there  is  an 
alertness  and  readiness  about  him  that  speaks  of  training  on  board 
ship.  For  the  men  of  this  force  have  mostly  been  to  sea.  Behind 
their  modest  uniform  and  quiet  demeanour  lie  histories  of  adventure 
that  they  do  not  tell.  This  one  has  been  in  a  Chinese  riot ;  that  one 
has  been  *'  man  overboard  "  off  Cape  Horn,  where  the  ocean  waves 
are  like  unto  the  green  hills.  All  have  seen  the  sea  in  its  thousand 
moods,  have  many  times  watched  the  multi-coloured  miracle  of  the 
dawn,  and  are  the  better  men  for  their  experience.  All  unconsciously 
they  have  absorbed  something  of  the  sea's  quiet  force,  "  unhasting, 
unresting."  Now  their  fate  has  brought  them  here,  to  police  a 
muddy  tideway  ;  and  they  do  it  well. 

There  is  extant  a  quaint  old  book  entitled  "  Struggles  through 
Life."  It  is  the  autobiography  of  John  Harriott,  Esq.,  founder  of  the 
Thames  Police  Force.  The  full  title  of  the  book  is  curious  and 
worthy  of  reproduction.  "  Struggles  through  Life  Exemplified  in  the 
various  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
of  John  Harriott,  Esq.,  Resident  Magistrate  of  the  Thames  Police,  to 
which  are  added  Thoughts  on  the  Subject  of  Police,  Suggestions 
arising  from  the  abuse  of  Private  Mad  Houses,  Contemplations  on 
Death,  and  the  Philosophy  of  History." 

From  this  worthy  old  gentleman  we  learn  that  the  Thames  Police 
was  established  in  1798  ;  and  a  tough  time  they  seem  to  have  had  of 
it.  John  Harriott,  Esq.,  himself,  who  seems  to  have  combined  the 
judicial  powers  of  the  magistrate  with  the  executive  function  of  a 
police  superintendent,  had  once  to  shoot  a  rioter  with  his  own  hand. 
The  riot  occurred  because  the  authorities  declined  to  accept  the  coal- 
porters'  view  that  they  were  entitled,  as  )x:rquisite,  to  carry  home  a 
sack  of  coal  each  after  their  day's  work. 

John  Harriott's  seal  bears  a  sort  of  pelican  bird  with  a  big  beak 
and  uplifted  foot.  I  believe  the  designer  did  it  deliberately  as  an 
irreverent  caricature  on  the  magistrate  laying  down  the  law.  It  is 
possibly  the  origin  of  the  well  known  slang  term,  14  beak,"  for 
magistrate. 

John  Harriott  died  eighteen  months  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  fought ;  but  his  work  survives  to-day — really  one  of  the  most 
useful  bits  of  work  ever  done  for  this  Port  of  London,  which  we 
hope  at  no  remote  period  to  see  successfully  get  back  its  ancient 
pre-eminence.  The  more  trade  to  London,  the  more  work  to  the 
Thames  Police.  A.  H.  L. 
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The  Provincial  Service  Fifty 

Years  Ago. 

DO  not  know  exactly  what  system  regulated  the 
appointment  of  provincial  clerks  in  the  early 
fifties ;  but  before  that  time  no  doubt  political 
considerations  had  been  an  essential  factor,  as  the 
majority  of  the  clerks  then  in  the  service  did  not  hesitate  to  boast  of 
the  potent  effect  of  the  influence  they  possessed.  Of  the  clerks  in 
the  Belfast  office  when  I  joined  the  service  in  1855,  one  came  from 
Co.  Donegal,  and  one  from  Co.  Galway.  Another  was  a  Scotchman  ; 
but  how  he  claimed  to  have  influenced  a  Parliamentary  election 
in  Ireland  I  cannot  now  recollect.  The  Galwegian  was  a  member 
of  a  noted  county  family.  He  was  well-educated  and  very  gentleman- 
like, and,  although  always  polite  and  not  indisposed  to  be  obliging, 
he  was  rather  reserved,  and  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  much  out  of  place  as  a  provincial  post  office  clerk. 

There  were  nine  clerks  in  all :  I  entered  as  the  ninth.  There 
was  no  Civil  Service  examination ;  and  the  selection  or  nomination 
then  appeared  to  rest  with  the  Postmaster.  I  did  not  use  political  or 
other  influence,  nor  did  I  know  the  Postmaster  personally.  Having 
heard  of  the  vacancy  I  sent  an  application,  was  requested  to  call,  and, 
having  done  so,  was  informed  shortly  afterwards,  somewhat  indeed  to 
my  surprise,  that  I  had  been  selected.  The  commencing  salary  was 
^60,  which,  in  view  of  the  then  greater  value  of  money,  compares 
very  favourably  with  what  is  now  given.  After  remaining  for  three 
years  at  that  figure,  there  was  an  advance  to  ^70  ;  but  further 
advances  were  most  uncertain.  The  second  clerk  had  ^100,  and 
the  first  clerk  £120.  There  were  no  sorting  clerks  or  sorters ;  and 
the  only  other  members  of  the  inside  force  were  a  stamper  and  a 
bagman. 

A  comparison  of  the  duties  and  hours  of  attendance  with  those 
of  the  present  day  shows  a  marked  difference.  There  was  then  no 
eight-hour  day,  no  interval  of  nine  hours  between  each  day's  attendance, 
no  allowance  for  night  attendance,  no  adding  on  to  a  short 
attendance  to  make  up  an  hour,  no  allowance  for  meal  time,  and  no 
restriction  of  the  number  of  duties.  With  the  exception  of  two  clerks 
who  did  money  order  duty — and  whose  attendance,  strange  to  say, 
never  altered — six  of  the  other  clerks  came  on  duty  at  4  o'clock 
retry  morning,  and  continued  at  intervals — making  about  9  hours  daily 
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—till  9.30  p.m.  They  certainly  had  the  privilege  of  alternating  their 
attendance  with  that  of  the  seventh  clerk,  who  was  not  due  in  the 
morning  till  7  o'clock  ;  but,  although  the  change  came  for  each  man 
only  once  in  seven  weeks,  we  were  told  we  were  very  well  off!  As 
the  principal  mails  were  then  conveyed  by  coach,  and  the  cross- 
channel  steamers  carrying  the  Scotch  and  some  of  the  English  mails 
were  by  no  means  reliable  as  regards  punctuality,  it  can  readily  be 
understood  that  there  was  much  extra  attendance.  But  the  wildest 
flights  of  imagination,  or  of  fancy,  never  led  to  a  clerk  or  anyone  else 
suggesting  for  a  moment  that  a  claim  should  be  made  for  overtime. 
Indeed,  I  feel  sure  that  the  mental  condition  of  any  person  making 
such  a  claim  would  have  been  considered  to  be  such  as  to  require 
the  immediate  attention  of  his  friends.  The  work,  too,  was  very  hard. 
I  know  that  on  three  days  a  week,  when  the  publication  of  an 
extra  newspaper  made  it  impossible  to  get  the  sorting  done  in  time 
for  the  early  despatches,  some  of  us  voluntarily  came  on  duty  at  3.40 
or  3-45»  instead  of  at  4. 

At  this  time,  Belfast,  with  a  population  of,  I  think,  90,000,  did  its 
post  office  business  standing,  without  shelter,  on  a  very  narrow  foot- 
path of  a  narrow  street  opposite  an  opening  in  a  window  about  20 
inches  square,  which  o|>ening  was  always  closed  for  ten  minutes 
before  the  despatch  of  at  least  the  more  important  mails.  True, 
the  public  were  considerately  informed  by  printed  card  that  "  the 
mail  was  then  being  made  up,"  but  I  can  answer  for  the  fact  that  this 
did  not  always  allay  impatience  or  secure  silent  compliance  with 
what  must  be  admitted  was  an  inconsiderate  and  irritating  arrange- 
ment. When  it  is  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  present 
ordinary  counter  duties— except  Savings  Bank,  Telegraph,  and  Parcel 
Post — the  payment  of  the  postage  on  all  foreign  correspondence  had 
to  be  received  in  cash,  and  the  proper  amount  marked  on  each  letter 
(there  was  then  no  conveniently  arranged  "  Postal  Guide  "),  it  can 
readily  be  imagined  that  there  was  generally  more  or  less  of  a  crowd 
opposite  the  window,  and  that  the  patience  of  the  public  was  often 
severely  tried.  As  regards  foreign  postage  inwards,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  receive  a  total  of  £8  or  jQg  by  a  single  mail,  a  large  portion  of  which 
consisted  of  charges  on  newspapers,  chiefly  American,  of  id.  each. 
The  correct  dealing  with  this  unpaid  correspondence  tended  to 
increase  the  pressure. 

Leave  of  absence  was  not  given  at  the  expense  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Clerks  could  have  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  the  year  ;  but  the 
cost  of  providing  for  their  duty,  which  was  done  by  moving  up  an 
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officer  of  lower  grade,  was  deducted  from  their  salary,  and  they  received 
only  the  balance.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  cases  of  absence 
through  illness.  This  was  considered  very  hard,  and  no  doubt  it  was, 
as  a  man  when  ill  has  presumably  greater  need  for  his  salary  than  when 
he  is  well.  There  was  no  free  medical  attendance  or  medicine  then,  no 
extra  payment  for  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  or  Good  Friday  ;  and  Bank 
Holidays  were,  of  course,  unknown.  These  were  the  good  old  times  ! 

What  will  be  thought  of  a  fine  of  ios.  for  an  omission  to  enter  a 
registered  letter  on  the  letter  bill  ?  I  cannot  say  if  it  was  intended 
that  such  fines  should  be  a  source  of  revenue — it  looked  rather  like 
it — but,  however  that  may  be,  it  was  evidently  considered  that  the 
enormity  of  the  offence  could  not  be  suitably  met  by  a  less 
payment  than  the  sum  I  have  mentioned.  True,  I  never  paid  it, 
although  by  my  default  on  one  occasion  a  letter  had  not  been 
entered ;  but  I  am  doubtful  to  this  day  whether  the  means  I 
adopted  to  get  rid  of  my  responsibility  were  entirely  justifiable. 
The  facts  were  as  follows : — A  bank  letter  marked  "  registered  "  was 
handed  in  at  the  window  over  the  heads  of  some  of  the  waiting 
crowd,  the  messenger  saying  he  would  call  for  the  receipt.  He 
did  not  call ;  and  the  letter,  having  got  amongst  other  bank  letters, 
went  on  as  an  ordinary  one.  When  the  report  of  the  omission  to 
enter  was  received,  the  clerk  who  despatched  the  mail  properly 
disclaimed  responsibility,  and,  as  I  had  received  the  letter,  I  was, 
of  course,  required  to  explain  my  part  in  the  transaction.  I  did  so, 
urging  extreme  pressure,  &c,  but  without  effect,  and  in  due  course  a 
"  fine  docket  "  ordering  the  collection  of  ios.  was  received  from  the 
Secretary.  Although  this  did  not  surprise  me,  I  confess  I  was 
very  reluctant  to  part  with  what  was  equal  to  almost  three  days 
salary.  I  therefore  wrote  that  I  was  prepared  to  submit  to  any 
punishment  that  might  be  considered  suitable  for  my  omission  to 
register,  but  as  in  consequence  of  that  omission  the  letter  was  not 
really  a  "  registered  "  one,  I  did  not  know  any  rule  to  justify  the  infliction 
of  a  fine  for  not  entering  it.  It  must  have  been  the  audacity  of  this 
special  pleading  that  saved  me.  I  heard  nothing  of  the  matter 
afterwards. 

I  have  said  that  the  mails  were  conveyed  mainly  by  coach.  The 
guards  were  specially  selected  and,  physically,  splendid  men.  There 
were  three  for  the  Dublin  road,  the  most  notable  of  whom  was  named 
Hill — Joe  Hill.  He  was  very  popular,  and  perhaps,  because  of  this, 
by  no  means  so  steady  or  correct  as  he  ought  to  have  been. 
Hut  having  made  a  friend  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  who  often 
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travelled  with  him— the  coach  passed  through  Hillsboro'  where  the 
Marquis  almost  always  lived — there  was  no  scrape  or  difficulty  he  got 
into  out  of  which  his  noble  friend,  who  had  much  influence,  did  not 
manage  to  extricate  him.  I  remember  an  error  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerned that  caused  considerable  amusement.    The  Hillsboro'  Office 

was  vacant,  and  Mr.  M  one  of  the  surveyor's  clerks  was  in  charge 

— "  charge  "  duties  were  then  performed  by  the  surveyor's  staff.  This 
gentleman  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  in  the  season  generally  managed 
to  be  out  a  day  or  two  in  the  week.  It  was  his  habit  to  make  up  the 
mail  for  Belfast  late  at  night,  bring  the  bag  to  his  bedroom,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  the  coach  about  3  a.m.,  hand  it  out  to  the  guard, 
who  drove  close  up  under  the  window.    One  evening,  either  because 

of  rain  or  of  Mr.  M  having  come  to  grief,  it  was  found  necessary  to 

hang  up  his  hunting  breeches  to  dry.  It  is  probable  they  were 
thoughtlessly  placed  near  to  where  it  was  usual  to  hang  the  mail  bag 
— this,  at  least,  is  the  only  way  in  which  their  arrival  at  Belfast  next 
morning  instead  of  the  mail  bag  could  be  accounted  for !  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  letters  from  the  Marquis  were  contained  in  the  bag, 
but  if  any  were  thus  delayed  it  is  not  likely  that  in  this  instance  his 
good  offices  were  requisitioned  to  get  poor  Hill  out  of  the  scrape. 
Soon  after  this  the  coaches  ceased  to  run,  the  mails  being  conveyed  by 
rail ;  and  the  poor  guards  found  their  occupation  gone,  and  were  pen- 
sioned. I  well  remember  that  a  couple  who  settled  in  Belfast  used  to 
come  to  the  office  at  the  despatch  of  the  night  mail ;  and  there  was 
many  a  sad  head  shake  as  it  started  for  the  station  in  a  one  horse 
van,  which  they  called  a  Shandhradan.  Alas !  in  their  view  the  glory 
of  the  past  had  ignominiously  departed!  The  poor  men  did  not 
long  survive  it. 

I  had  the  honour  of  serving  under  Anthony  Trollopc,  then 
surveyor  of  the  Northern  District.  He  was  brusque  in  manner, 
certainly,  but  he  had  a  kind  heart.  The  latter  fact  I  did  not  at  first 
know,  as  he  was  held  out  to  the  juniors  in  the  service  as  a  terror,  and 
my  early  experience  of  him  was  not  calculated  to  remove  such  an 
impression.  It  was  in  1857,  and  shortly  after  the  removal  of  the  Post 
Office  to  the  new  building  in  Queen's  Square,  that  a  survey  was  being 
made.  The  public  office  and  postmen's  room  occupied  a  wing  of  the 
building,  but  neither  had  been  provided  with  a  clock.  It  was  my 
duty  to  record  the  time  at  which  the  postmen  returned  from 
their  deliveries,  and  during  the  survey  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  entries,  some  of  which,  indeed,  had  been  found 
to  be  inaccurate.    Mr.  Trollope  turned  sharply  to  me   for  an 
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explanation,  and  I  pleaded  that  I  had  not  had  access  to  a  clock. 
"  But  have  you  not  a  watch,"  he  said.  I  replied  that  I  had  not. 
"  Then  you  must  get  one  at  once " — with  emphasis  on  the 
concluding  words.  "Certainly,  at  once,  as  you  so  instruct  me, 
but—"  "But  what?"  he  asked.  "I  would  prefer  to  wait  till  I 
can  pay  cash  for  it."  A  growl  was  the  only  reply,  and  he  turned 
away.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  watches  were  then  by 
no  means  so  numerous  or  so  cheap  as  they  are  now,  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  a  month's  salary  would  have  been 
necessary  to  procure  a  reliable  one.  As  I  had  had  the  last  word 
I  was  curious  to  know  what  would  follow.  A  day  or  two  afterwards, 
however,  the  Postmaster  told  me  that  Mr.  Trollope,  who  had 
then  gone,  had  applied  for  a  clock,  and  that  I  was  to  be  so 
informed.  I  thought  this  very  considerate.  It  caused  me  to  form 
a  more  favourable  opinion  of  him,  which  subsequent  experience 
only  tended  to  increase  ;  and  I  greatly  prize  and  carefully  keep  a 
characteristic  letter  he  sent  me  some  years  afterwards.  He  had  been 
transferred  to  a  District  near  London  in  i860  or  1861  I  think,  but  in 
1865  had  been  asked  to  come  to  Belfast  to  report  regarding  a  proposed 
revision  of  salaries  and  staff.  He  seemed  glad  to  visit  the  office 
again  ;  and,  believing  I  could  count  on  his  friendship,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  my  prospects  in  the  service  with  which,  in 
view  of  a  very  tempting  offer  of  other  employment  I  had  at  the  time 
— the  particulars  of  which  I  gave  him — I  was  dissatisfied.  While 
refraining  from  expressing  a  definite  opinion  as  to  what  my  decision 
regarding  the  offer  ought  to  be,  he  entered  into  the  matter  in  a  very 
friendly,  almost  a  fatherly  way,  and  concluded  by  urging  that  if  I 
decided  to  remain  in  the  service,  it  would  be  only  wise  for  me  to 
put  away  all  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  The  interview 
was  a  long  one,  and  I  believed  he  had  said  all  he  wished  to  say ;  but 
his  great  kindness  was  further  shown  by  his  sending  me  immediately 
after  his  return  to  England  the  letter  I  refer  to.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  personal  one,  yet  it  contains  much  wisdom,  and  will  not  perhaps 
be  considered  out  of  place  in  a  Magazine  which  represents  a 
Department  that  is  proud  to  have  numbered  him  amongst  its  staff, 
I  therefore  may  be  excused  for  giving  it  in  full. 

"  Waltham  House, 

"  Waltham  Cross. 

"June  2 if/,  1865. 
"My  Dear  Sir, — That  which  is  unsatisfactory  to  you  in  the 
nature  of  your  position  and  prospects  at  Belfast,  is  owing  to  the  fact 
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that  you  find  yourself  to  be  possessed  of  better  qualities  for  business 
than  you  had,  when  younger,  given  yourself  credit  for  possessing,  and 
not  by  any  means  to  the  inferiority  of  pay  or  rank  which  you  have  in 
the  Belfast  Post  Office.  If  you  will  remember  what  were  your 
expectations  when  you  joined  the  Office  some  ten  years  since,  you 
will  find  that  this  is  so.  Had  you  at  that  time  been  assured  of  the 
senior  clerkship,  with  a  prospect  of  an  increase  to  the  then  rate  of 
senior  clerks'  pay,  you  would  have  thought  the  place  sufficiently 
alluring.  That  is  now  your  position,  and  you  are  dissatisfied,  not 
because  you  think  that  that  is  bad,  but  because  you  think  higher  of 
yourself.  Such  a  condition  is  very  common  with  men  of  energy,  and 
such  men  must  then  decide  whether  they  will  begin  the  world  again 
by  placing  themselves  where  a  higher  career  may  be  open  to  them  (in 
which  there  is  always  risk),  or  whether  they  will  accept  the  moderate 
and  sure  advantages  which  they  already  possess.  It  may  well  be  that 
you  can  do  better  for  yourself,  as  you  are  still  young,  by  finding 
service  elsewhere ;  but  I  think  you  should  endeavour,  if  you  remain 
where  you  are,  to  teach  yourself  not  to  regard  the  service  with 
dissatisfaction.  That  you  will  always  do  your  work  well  I  am  sure, 
but  it  will  be  much  for  your  own  comfort  if  you  can  make  yourself 
believe  that  the  service  in  which  you  are  has  not  been  bad  or 
hard  to  you. 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  Anthony  Trollofe." 
I  will  close  these  reminiscences  by  a  reference  to  an  old  clerk  who 
had  retired  on  pension  when  I  was  very  young  in  the  service,  and 
who  continued  to  live  in  Belfast.  He  had  been  in  the  service  during 
the  existence  of  the  "  franking  "  system,  in  connection  with  which  he 
made  rather  a  strange  admission.  It  will  be  remembered  that  members 
of  Parliament  had  then  the  privilege  of  franking  letters  for  their 
constituents,  to  whom,  however,  the  favour  was  by  no  means  always 
restricted.  The  old  man  was  naturally  of  an  obliging  disposition  ; 
and  it  having  become  known  that  it  was  usual  for  the  member  for  the 
borough,  when  at  home,  to  visit  the  post  office  almost  daily,  he  (the 
clerk)  was  frequently  asked  to  receive  letters,  and  when  the  member 
called  to  request  that  they  might  be  franked.  He  acceded  to  this 
request,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  irregular  and  improper  for  him  to 
do  so.  In  time  the  number  of  letters  so  left  greatly  increased  ;  and, 
unwilling  to  trouble  the  member  so  much  and  so  frequently,  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  of  franking  the  correspondence  himself !  With  him 
to  think  was  to  act.    He  was  a  clever  penman,  and  without  further 
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delay  commenced  to  forge  the  member's  signature.  He  succeeded 
quite  to  his  satisfaction ;  and  he  assured  me  that  during  the  period 
that  elapsed  before  the  advent  of  the  "  penny  post  "  he  franked  many 
hundreds  of  letters  every  year.  On  my  appearing  incredulous,  he 
proceeded  to  write  the  name  of  the  member — Sir  J.  Emerson 
Tennent ;  and,  being  familiar  with  the  genuine  signature,  I  had  to 
admit  that  the  imitation  was  perfect.  He  further  told  me  that 
because  of  non-delivery,  letters  bearing  the  forged  franks  were 
frequently  returned  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office  to  be  given  to  the 
senders ;  and,  although  they  then  passed  through  the  hands  of  his 
fdlow  clerks,  and  were  occasionally  seen  by  the  member  himself,  the 
forgeries  were  never  detected. 

The  old  man  when  in  the  service  had  had  a  free  pass  on 
the  Ulster  Railway,  now  part  of  the  Great  Northern,  and  managed 
to  get  it  continued  for  a  year  or  two  after  his  retirement.  Although 
his  means  were  very  limited,  he  was,  or  tried  to  be,  somewhat 
of  a  dandy;  but  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  in  some  of  the 
means  he  adopted  to  gratify  his  taste  in  this  regard  he  was  not  more 
scrupulous  than  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  in  the  franking  of 
letters.  He  had  an  umbrella,  bought  second  hand,  but  he 
acknowledged  to  his  more  intimate  friends  that  it  had  been  chosen 
because  of  its  very  respectable  ivory  handle.  What  the  cover  was 
like  may  be  readily  imagined  from  the  fact  that  it  was  never 
seen  unfolded,  and  that  no  matter  how  inclement  the  weather,  the 
umbrella  was  never  known  to  shelter  its  owner.  The  old  man  often 
came  to  the  office  to  have  a  chat,  and  sometimes  favoured  me  with 
his  confidence.  One  day  he  recounted  an  experience  he  had  had  a 
short  time  before,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  incident  as 
he  told  it  to  me.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  I  was  having  a  short  run  up 
the  line,  and  happened  to  get  into  the  carriage  with  a  parson.  I 
noticed  he  had  a  grand  umbrella,  with  a  handle  exactly  like  mine. 
It  did  not  take  me  long  to  decide  to  place  mine  as  close  to  his  as 
|)ossible,  getting  it  still  nearer  and  nearer  as  opportunity  offered. 
Hoping  he  was  not  going  farther  than  I  intended  to  go,  I  awaited 
developments  with  what  patience  I  could.  We  passed  station  after 
station,  but  having  my  pass  I  did  not  much  care.  I  kept  thinking  of 
that  umbrella,  and  determined  to  stick  to  him.  Would  you  believe 
it,  however,  he  kept  me  hanging  on  till  we  got  to  Armagh.  Then  he 
rose,  reached  to  the  umbrellas,  and  walked  out  of  the  carriage — hut, 
d  n  him,  he  look  his  <nvn  !  " 

R.  S.  Smyth. 
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The  Brotherhood  of  Postmen. 

RUSSELS  was  en  fete.  The  National  celebration  of  the 
75  th  year  of  Independence  was  calling  up  all  the 
patriotic  reserves  of  the  populace.  The  streets  were 
full  of  pleasure-seeking  natives,  country  cousins,  and 
foreign  visitors.  Illuminations  by  night,  marching  bands  by  day, 
and  a  grande  foire  by  day  and  night,  made  life  more  or  less  durable 
according  to  the  mood  of  the  observer.  On  Sunday,  July  19th, 
the  weather — for  one  day  only — was  superb ;  and  all  Brussels  seemed 
to  be  afoot  and  abroad.  Crowds  too  were  afield  for  the  ride  to 
Tervueren,  or  a  walk  in  the  Bois  offered  prospects  not  to  be  passed 
unheeded,  and  vied  with  the  more  clamorous  attractions  of  the 
fete  foraine  of  the  Boulevard  du  Midi.  Insistent  camelots  proposed 
the  purchase  of  "  Official  programmes  "  of  which  there  seemed  to  be 
a  multitude  of  editions,  whilst  flower-sellers  forsook  their  ordinary 
trade  in  order  to  vend  emblems  of  questionable  beauty.  The  Grand' 
Place  was  the  scene  of  a  great  open-air  religious  festival  during  the 
morning;  and  it  was  whilst  watching  the  dismantling  of  the 
temporary  altar  that  I  purchased  a  copy  of  Le  Faeteur  Beige 
and  learned  for  the  first  time  that  an  International  Postmen's  fete 
was  proceeding  in  the  city  "under  the  high  patronage  of  His 
Excellency  the  Minister  of  Railways,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs."  It 
was  a  chance  not  to  be  missed ;  so  I  prepared  to  follow  the 
programme.  During  the  morning,  a  reception  by  the  organising 
committee  had  taken  place  at  "  L'Ancienne  Bourse and  the  next 
item  was  "  Meeting  and  formation  of  procession  "  on  the  Boulevard 
de  la  Senne  at  1.30. 

At  1.30  there  was  already  a  goodly  crowd  in  the  Boulevard  ;  and 
by  two  o'clock  the  procession  was  well-nigh  the  size  of  the  street. 
At  its  head  marched  the  organising  committee  followed  closely  by 
the  Postal  Bugle  Band  of  Rotterdam.  Delegates  were  also  there 
from  Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  Amsterdam,  Bois-le-duc,  Eindhoven, 
Gouda,  Hulst,  Leeuwarden,  Maestricht,  Middelbourg  and  Utrecht. 
Germanysent  representative  postmen  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne, 
and  France  from  Paris,  Lille,  Tourcoing,  Valenciennes,  Rousies  and 
Roubaix,  each  country  and  town  with  its  distinguishing  badge  and 
cartel,  the  men  being  in  their  working  uniforms.  This  completed  the 
foreign  contingent;  but  the  Belgian  delegates  were  legion.  Each 
province  had  its  banner,  each  town  its  cartel,  and  there  must  have 
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been  few  towns  unrepresented  ;  for  the  procession  was  close  on  a  mile 
in  length.  Five  bands  distributed  at  intervals  enlivened  the  movement, 
and,  before  the  start  at  least,  distracted  the  listener.  But  at  last  the 
long  line  got  fairly  on  the  move,  and  marched  over  an  irregular  course 
which  included  the  Boulevard  Botanique,  Boulevard  du  Nord,  Place 
de  Bronckere,  Rue  du  Fosse-aux-loups,  Place  de  la  Monnaie,  Rue  de 
l'Eveque,  Boulevard  Anspach,  Place  Fontainas,  Rue  Marche-au- 
Charbon,  Rue  de  la  Tete  d'Or  to  the  Grand'Place,  where  we  arrived 
at  three  o'clock.  Here  there  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  coign 
of  vantage  whence  to  see  the  subsequent  proceedings.  But  this 
difficulty  was  finally  surmounted  by  a   judicious  pourboire  to  the 


Burgomaster  and  Minister  entering  Grand'  Place  to  inspect 

Procession  (Julv  19TH). 

owner  of  a  rather  shaky  barrow.  Mounted  on  this  vehicle — although 
at  imminent  risk  of  a  dramatic  collapse — I  succeeded  not  only  in 
seeing,  but,  with  middling  success,  in  photographing  the  scene. 

The  Minister  arrived  about  3.30,  accompanied  by  the  Burgomaster 
and  his  Sheriffs  ;  and  their  arrival  was  welcomed  with  much  blowing  of 
bugles  and  lusty  cheering.  The  postmen  having  formed  into  four 
long  lines,  the  Minister  passed  slowly  up  and  down  inspecting  and 
commenting.  After  the  completion  of  this  somewhat  lengthy 
process — during  which  my  peril  on  the  barrow  was  increased  by  the 
jostling  of  the  crowd — there  was  a  really  fine  musical  performance, 
under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  P.  Frangois.  First,  the  Bugle  Band 
and  the  Postal  Choir  performed  the  march  of  "  l'Union  Postale/'  of 
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which  the  words  were  written  by  M.  A.  de  Champs,  and  the  music 
composed  by  M.  B.  Van  Perk.  If  the  poetry  is  not  of  the  highest 
order,  we  can  perhaps  forgive  on  account  of  the  inspiration.  Despite 
its  faults,  however,  your  readers,  may-be,  would  like  to  see  it.  Our 
Belgian  colleagues  deemed  it  worthy  of  translation  into  Flemish  :— 

Marche  de  l'"  Union  Postale." 

Musique  de  M.  B.  Van  Pkkk.      Paroles  de  M.  A.  De  Ciiami  s. 


Marchons  facteurs  !  marchons  galment ! 

Car  aujourd'hui  pour  nous  c'est  fete. 

Sc  divertir,  c'est  le  moment, 

Kt  qu'a  chanter  chacun  s'apprete. 

Nous  gardcrons  le  souvenir 

De  ce  l)eau  jour,  jour  de  lumiere  ! 

Toujours  plus  hers  dans  l'avenir, 

Marchons  tous  sous  notrc  banniere. 

La  Mutuelle  a  quarante  ans, 
Vive  cette  oeuvrc  si  prospere ; 
Qu'elle  nous  reste  pour  longtemps, 
Et  chantons  son  anniversaire. 
Frercs  marchons  tlans  ccs  sillons, 
C'est  l'avenir,  c'est  l'esperance. 
Groupons  parlout  des  hat  ail  Ions, 
Faisons  brillcr  la  Prevoyance. 

Et  vous !  riantes  sections  ! 
Fetons  aussi  l'anniversaire, 
Et  dans  un  gestc  d'union, 
Fraternisons  avec  nos  freres  ! 
Ouvrons  nos  rangs,  ouvrons  nos  cocurs. 
Que  parmi  nous,  la  joie  del>orde ; 
Car  c'est  dix  ans  de  vrai  bonheur, 
D'amour,  de  vie  et  de  Concorde. 

Refrain. 

Fetons  ce  jour,  bonheur  extreme, 
Et  que  ce  mot :  Fraternite  ! 
Couvre  toujours  d'un  diademe 
Tout  les  facteurs  de  la  cite.  (Bis.) 

Following  on  the  "  March,"  a  "  Chant  de  Fraternity  "  was  sung 
for  the  first  time  by  a  choir  of  300  voices.  This  was  in  ever)-  way  an 
excellent  performance  ;  and  its  success  was  instantaneous.  A  much 
higher  point  of  poetry  is  touched  ;  and  the  words  will,  perhaps,  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers. 
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Chant  de  la  Fraternite. 

Paroles  de  M.  Mabillc.  Musique  de  L.  Demerlicr. 

D'un  bout  a  l'autre  bout  du  monde 
Vole  la  pensee  en  eveil. 
Elle  est  lumineu.se  et  feconde 
Comme  les  ravons  du  soleil. 

Comme  des  vols  d'oiseaux 

Par  dela  les  mers,  a  travers  les  terres, 

Suivanl  d'innombrables  reseaux, 

Vont  les  lettres  legeres, 

Douces  messageres. 

Et  dans  leurs  plis  legers, 

S'en  vont  les  passions  humaines, 

Les  amours  et  les  haines, 


Provincial  Postmen  with  Guide  (July  2qth). 


Et  par  elles,  les  et  rangers 
Deviennent  des  amis,  des  freres 
Dont  les  pensees  sont  echangees 
Par  dela  les  mers,  a  travers  les  terres. 

L'homme  a  pu  s'assen'ir  les  forces  naturelles, 
Et  par  sa  science  et  par  sa  volonte, 
La  matiere  est  vaincue  et  ses  plaintes  rebelles 
Ont  cede  soas  le  joug  du  maltre  incontcste, 
Chaque  race  en  mourant,  laisse  un  heritage, 
Un  heritage  glorieux. 

Et  transmet  a  ses  fils,  pour  leguer  d'age  en  age 
De  ses  efforts  le  tresor  prtlcicux. 

CC 
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Et  comme  au  ciel  on  voit  se  lever  les  etoiles 
Lorsque  le  jour  descend,  la  grande  Humanite 
Des  mysteres,  dechire  a  mesure  les  voiles, 
Et  seule  s'est  creee  une  Immortalite. 

The  rendering  was  enthusiastically  received  ;  and  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Minister  were  well  deserved.  At  this  point,  however,  my 
barrow  was  slowly  toppled  over  by  the  surging  crowd,  and  I  saw  no 
more.  But  from  a  safer  position  I  heard  the  massed  bands  perform 
"  La  Brabanconne ; "  and  shortly  after  the  procession  re-formed  and 
marched  for  another  hour  about  the  streets  of  Brussels  amid  a  good 
deal  of  sky-larking  and  boisterous  horse-play.  It  eventually  reached 
the  Salle  des  Milices  at  5  o'clock,  where  a  jury,  presided  over  by 
M.  Am^d(fe  Lynen,  awarded  prizes  for  the  best  things  in  flags,  banners, 
and  cartels.  In  a  kiosk  in  the  Grand'Place  a  "  Concert-Festival " 
was  meanwhile  in  progress,  the  various  bands  taking  turns  until 
8  o'clock,  when  a  "  joyous  reunion  "  took  place  in  the  Old  Bourse. 

The  particular  object  of  the  Fete,  apart  from  its  share  in  the 
general  national  rejoicings,  did  not  transpire ;  but  it  produced  a 
regular  postal  invasion.*  During  Sunday  evening  and  the  whole  of 
Monday,  postmen  could  be  encountered  in  bands  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  one  felt  less  like  a  foreigner  in  so  familiar  an  environment. 
The  Bruxellois  were  exceedingly  good-humoured  over  it  all,  and 
regarded  the  noisiest  outbreak  with  a  benignant  smile.  When  on 
Monday,  for  instance,  a  band  of  some  fifty  provincial  postmen 
invaded  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  entered  the  Correctional  Court 
during  the  address  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  that  gentleman  simply 
waited  quietly  until  they  had  settled  down,  and  even  the  prisoner 
looked  on  without  any  sign  of  displeasure.  As  the  judge  subsequently 
reduced  the  sentence  from  two  months  to  fourteen  days,  it  may  be 
surmised  that  even  he  was  not  annoyed  by  the  interruption.  When 
our  good  servants  are  celebrating  Independence  it  would  be  churlish 
to  object  to  such  overflows  of  spirit ! 


•  I  have  since  learned  from  fx  Facteur  Beige  that  the  fete  was  to  celebrate 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Society  and  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
choirs  and  bands  of  the  Postal  Union.  The  same  paper  in  its  account  of  the 
proceedings,  says : — 

"  Les  facteurs  beiges  auraient  etc  heureux  que  M.  le  Ministre,  dans  son  discours, 
leur  promit  un  salaire  equitable  et  un  peu  plus  de  liberte.  Alors  la  fete  aurait  ete 
complete," 

which  demonstrate^  once  more  the  fundamental  likeness  of  postal  officials  the 
world  over  !— C.  H.  G. 
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The  postmen  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves  immensely. 
I  noticed  in  the  copy  of  Lc  Facteur  Beige,  which  was  being  sold 
broadcast  in  the  streets  with  the  "  Official  Programme  "  printed  on 
its  front  page,  that  immediately  following  the  "  order  of  procession  " 
was  a  complaint  about  delayed  payment  of  salaries  in  certain  outlying 
districts.  This  added  to  the  homelike  flavour.  A  postal  fete 
without  a  grievance  would  surely  be  a  body  without  a  soul ! 

C.  H.  Garland, 

Editor  Ciznl  Service  Magazine. 


Postmen  in  Carriages:  Place  Royai.e,  July  MTH. 
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The  Forty-Ninth  Report  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

N  a  leading  article  on  the  Forty-ninth  Report  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  The  Times  newspaper  declared  that 
only  those  persons  who  were  familiar  with  the  huge 
figures  of  geological  time  or  the  vast  distances  of 
astronomical  bodies  could  rightly  comprehend  the  statistics  of  the 
British  Post  Office.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  in  comparing  the 
operations  of  the  Post  Office  with  the  calculations  of  geologists  and 
the  movements  of  the  stars,  the  writer  of  The  Times  article  may  have 
intended  a  criticism  and  a  compliment :  a  criticism,  because  we  know 
that  geological  changes  are  the  results  of  slowly  working  processes,  and 
postal  reforms  are  not  brought  about  in  a  day ;  and  a  compliment, 
because  the  regular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may,  to  compare 
great  things  with  small,  be  likened  to  the  daily  and  hourly  movements 
of  mail  trains,  mail  carts,  rural  postmen,  and  town  letter  carriers,  who, 
in  fore-ordained,  ceaseless  and  precise  order,  rejoice  to  run  their  several 
courses. 

The  present  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General  records  another 
year  of  almost  unexampled  progress  in  every  branch  of  the  huge 
business  which  is  directed  from  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  ;  and  every 
member  of  the  great  army  of  Post  Office  workers  may  fairly  congratulate 
himself  upon  the  part  he  has  borne  in  bringing  about  the  vast  and 
important  results  so  prosaically  and  dispassionately  recorded  in  the 
Report  and  Appendices.  We  can  only  repeat  our  often-expressed 
regret  that  a  copy  of  this  annual  record  is  not  placed  in  the  hands  of 
all  concerned  in  the  work  of  the  department. 

The  estimated  numbers  of  postal  packets  delivered  in  the  United 


Kingdom  during  the 

year  1902-3  were: — 

Number. 

Increase  per 
cent. 

Average 
number  to 
each  person. 

Letters  ...  ... 

Postcards   

Book  packets  and 

Circulars  

Newspapers  

Parcels   

2,579o00>000 
488,900,000 

809,800,000 
1 75,400,000 
90,300,000 

99 

57 
33 
4'3 

613 
11-6 

193 

2*1 

Total  ... 

4,143,900,000 

57 

98'5 
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It  is  interesting  to  know  that  with  the  exception  of  London,  where 
about  29  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  letters  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  delivered  and  where  the  increase  was  72  per  cent.,  the 
rate  of  increase  for  letters  was  considerably  larger  in  the  rural  districts 
than  in  the  towns.  We  presume  this  larger  increase  is  due  in  part  to 
the  additional  rural  deliveries  established  by  the  Post  Office,  and  in 
part  to  the  spread  of  education.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
postcards  is  ascribed  to  the  extended  use  of  pictorial  postcards.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  Scotland  was  as 
much  as  17  per  cent.,  we  must  demur  to  this  explanation.  The 
economical  Scot  no  doubt  uses  a  postcard  where  an  Englishman  or  an 
Irishman  would  send  a  closed  letter  ;  but  we  cannot  think  he  sends 
pictorial  cards  which  contain  less  writing  space  and  cost  more  than 
plain  cards.  If  it  is  really  the  case  that  the  Scot  uses  pictorial  cards 
as  freely  as  an  Englishman  or  an  Irishman,  we  fear  the  practice  denotes 
a  sad  deterioration  of  national  thrift,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
since  we  find  from  the  very  next  paragraph  of  the  Report  that  the 
trade  in  Scotch  jewellery  has  fallen  off.  The  total  number  of  express 
services  exceeded  a  million,  an  increase  of  17-5  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  undelivered  packets  shows  an  abnormal  increase ; 
and  the  Postmaster  General  comments  upon  the  carelessness  of  the 
public  in  writing  incorrect  and  insufficient  addresses,  in  using  flimsy 
covers,  in  which  respect  the  Post  Office  itself  and  other  public 
departments  are  not  wholly  blameless,  and  in  posting  unaddressed 
communications.  It  would  have  been  interesting  if,  to  the  information 
on  these  points,  a  statement  had  been  added  of  the  number  of 
complaints  received  from  the  public  in  respect  of  packets  which  failed 
to  reach  the  addressees  through  the  carelessness  of  the  senders. 
Ever>'  officer  of  the  department  knows  how  frequently  the  public 
complain  of  delay  and  failures  to  deliver  letters  where  the  fault  lies 
with  the  writers.  In  self  justification  and  defence  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  record  of  these  cases  printed  for  general  information.  The 
newspapers  are  always  willing  to  enlarge  upon  the  short-comings  of  the 
Post  Office ;  they  might  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  showing  that 
the  department  is  not  always  to  be  blamed  when  a  complaint  of  delay 
or  non-delivery  of  a  letter  appears  in  print. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  litigation  between  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  as  to  the  amount 
payable  to  the  company  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  over  their  lines. 
They  claimed  about  ^290,000  and  were  awarded  less  than  half  that 
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sum.  The  award  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  has  now  been 
confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  we  may  assume  the  question  is 
finally  settled.  The  case  affords  an  example  of  the  difficulties  the 
department  has  to  encounter  when  endeavouring  to  effect  economies. 
Railway  companies  made  an  excellent  bargain  for  themselves  when 
the  parcel  post  was  set  up,  and  are  paid  liberally  for  other  services,  yet 
not  satisfied  with  their  present  gains  are  almost  greedy  for  more.  In 
this  instance  they  have  been  defeated,  but  the  public  who  sometimes 
wonder  why  parcel  and  mail  coaches  are  run  by  the  Post  Office  on 
roads  parallel  with  railways  will,  if  they  read  the  reports  of  the  litigation 
with  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  better  understand  the 
policy  of  the  department.  We  notice  that  motor  mail  vans  are  now 
in  use  on  some  roads ;  but  the  Postmaster  General  is  still  doubtful 
whether  a  really  suitable  motor  vehicle  has  been  found. 

A  section  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  proposed 
periodical  post ;  but  the  Postmaster  General  is  not  prepared  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  that  six  ounces  of  printed  matter  should  circulate  by 
the  Inland  post  for  a  halfpenny.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  existing 
halfpenny  post  does  not  pay.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  admission  in 
print ;  and  were  the  whole  truth  disclosed  it  would  probably  apj>ear 
that  the  department  loses  by  carrying  postcards,  book-packets  and 
circulars,  newspapers,  and  probably  parcels  at  existing  rates.  The 
letter  post  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Post  Office  revenue ;  and  any  further 
concessions  should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  improvement  and 
cheapening  of  the  conveyance  of  letters  as  distinguished  from  other 
packets. 

A  new  agreement  with  the  Cunard  Company  for  the  carriage  of 
mails  to  and  from  the  United  States  was  under  consideration  when  the 
Report  was  issued.  It  has  since  been  concluded  and  published.  A 
committee  is  investigating  the  subject  of  the  conveyance  of  the 
Eastern  and  Australian  mails.  Some  minor  improvements  in  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  mail  services  are  noticed  in  the  Report. 
Newspapers  and  other  periodicals  from  Canada  are  now  delivered  in 
the  United  Kingdom  without  charge,  although  only  prepaid  at  the 
Canadian  rates  of  postage.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  arrange  a 
penny  letter  postage  with  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  A  parcel 
service  to  the  United  States  has  been  established  by  agreement  with 
the  American  Express  Company,  and  negotiations  for  an  official  parcel 
post  have  been  reopened  with  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Banking  business  of  the  Post  Office,  including  Money  Orders, 
Postal  Orders,  and  the  Savings  Bank,  continues  to  advance.  During 
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the  year  ,£45,402,495  were  remitted  by  means  of  14,531,424  money 
orders,  and  £32,900,000  by  means  of  93,268,000  postal  orders. 
There  were  15,250,316  Savings  Bank  deposits  amounting  to 
£42,217,003  and  6,012,983  withdrawals  amounting  to  £41,395,800. 
The  daily  average  of  deposits  is  now  50,001  in  number  and  £138,416 
in  amount ;  and  of  withdrawals  19,714  in  number  and  £135,723  in 
amount.  On  the  31st  December,  1902,  there  were  9,133,161 
depositors  with  £144,605,088  to  their  credit.  The  proportion  of 
depositors  to  population  is  1  in  4  in  England  and  Wales,  1  in  1 1  in 
Scotland,  and  1  in  10  in  Ireland.  The  investments  in  Government 
Stock  were  considerably  less,  and  the  sales  of  Stock  were  larger  than 
in  the  previous  year.  At  the  end  of  1902  there  were  118,696 
depositors  who  held  altogether  £14,225,617  Stock.  The  Annuity 
and  Insurance  business  does  not  show  much  growth,  and  in  view  of 
the  competition  of  insurance  companies  is  hardly  likely  to  increase. 
The  business  of  the  Bank  shows  a  profit  of  £29,809,  and  the  balance 
sheet  a  large  nominal  deficit.  The  Report  contains  no  reference  to 
the  proposed  and  inevitable  reduction  of  interest  to  depositors — 
"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

The  number  of  telegrams  of  all  classes  sent  during  the  year  shows 
an  increase  over  the  corresponding  figures  for  1901-2.  The  totals  are 
as  follows : — 


Class  of  Telegram. 

|  Number. 

Receipts. 

£ 

Ordinary  (Inland)   

75,883,000 

2.317,834 

Press  (Inland)  

6,453,000 

143,740 

Foreign   

7,901,000 

376,299 

Railway,  free   

1,41 1,000 

„       reduced  rate   

30,000 

556 

Government,  free   

793,000 

Grand  Total  ... 

92,47  1,000 

2,838,429 

The  King's  illness  and  the  consequent  postponement  of  the 
Coronation  account  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  increase  in 
ordinary  and  Government  telegrams.  On  the  23rd,  24th  and  25  th 
June,  the  numbers  of  telegrams  passing  through  the  Central  office 
were  201,559,  3II»°39»  a*10*  3I4»I26  respectively.  The  highest 
previous  record  was  199,155  on  the  eve  of  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Queen  Victoria. 

During  the  year,  347  post  offices  were  opened  for  telegraph 
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business  ;  and  there  are  now  9,777  postal  telegraph  offices  and  2,352 
railway  stations,  &c,  at  which  postal  telegraph  business  is  transacted. 

Underground  cables  have  been  extended  during  the  past  year 
from  Stafford  to  Warrington ;  and  it  is  intended  to  continue  them 
during  the  present  year  to  Carlisle,  and  in  some  other  directions.  A 
new  cable  to  Ireland  has  been  laid  between  Trecastell  and  Howth, 
and  several  new  overhead  circuits  have  been  provided.  The.  Report 
alludes  to  the  increasing  difficulties  of  placing  cables  along  and  under 
roads  and  streets,  and  to  the  risks  connected  with  the  extension  of 
electric  light  and  power  cables.  It  is  hoped  by  the  use  of  a  specially 
devised  arrangement  of  switches  at  the  Central  office  to  improve 
intercommunication  between  the  telegraph  offices  in  London. 

The  telephone  business  is  rapidly  growing.  Post  Office  Exchanges 
were  established  in  more  than  fifty  places ;  and  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  in  London  and  in  the  provinces. 
On  the  31st  of  March  there  were  9,122  subscribers'  telephones  working 
in  London,  and  7,054  of  these  telephones  were  connected  with  the 
Central  office.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  limit  of  14,000  lines  will  be 
reached  at  the  Central  office,  and  plans  are  in  preparation  for  the 
construction  of  a  second  exchange. 

The  establishment  of  the  Post  Office  now  includes  79,552  persons, 
of  whom  10,702  are  women,  and  there  are  in  addition  104,043 
unestablished  servants  of  the  department.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  health  of  the  staff  is  good.  The  sick  absence  of  the 
unestablished  staff  is,  as  is  usually  the  case,  less  than  that  of  the 
established  officers. 

The  total  postal  revenue  of  the  year  is  estimated  at  ^15,004,938, 
the  total  postal  expenditure  was  ^10,818,066,  leaving  an  apparent  net 
revenue  of  ,£4,186,872.  But  as  the  deficit  on  the  telegraph  service 
(receipts  ^3,723,866,  expenditure  ^j1?^)  was  ^593o°5?  the 
actual  net  revenue  was  ,£3,593,367,  the  largest  amount  ever  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  by  the  Post  Office.  Such  a  contribution  is  doubtless 
welcome  at  the  Treasury,  and  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the 
profit  earned  on  letters.  Some  day,  perhaps,  letter  writers  will  realise 
that  when  they  affix  a  penny  stamp  to  a  letter  they  are  contributing 
nearly  a  farthing  to  the  Exchequer,  and  possibly  the  eighth  of  a  j>enny 
towards  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  other  people's  telegrams, 
newspapers,  postcards  and  parcels.  An  uniform  rate  of  letter  postage 
is  no  doubt  simple  and  convenient,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  a 
light  letter  should  not  be  sent  within  the  limits  of  a  town  delivery  for 
a  halfpenny. 
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Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 

of  the  Empire. 

RECENT  visit  to  Montreal  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
being  present  at  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  Empire,  never  previously  held  out  of  London,  and 
as  Delegates  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire — 
South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
all  parts  of  Canada,  as  well  as  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
meeting  was  interesting  and  important. 

The  new  Fiscal  Policy  proposed  by  the  late  Colonial  Secretary 
was,  of  course,  the  one  absorbing  subject  of  discussion.  The 
Honorary  President,  Lord  Strathcona,  and  the  President,  Lord 
Brassey,  both  alluded  to  it  in  their  opening  addresses,  the  former 
with  confidence,  and  the  latter  with  caution,  as  might  have  been 
expected  of  an  old  Free  Trader.  It  was  the  first  subject  on  the 
programme,  but  as  notice  had  been  given  of  10  different  resolutions — 
more  or  less  protectionist — by  Canadian  Boards  of  Trade,  one  by 
London,  cautious,  and  demanding  full  enquiry  before  change,  and  one 
by  Manchester,  frankly  Free  Trade,  the  debate  was  postponed  to 
enable  the  respective  committees  to  agree,  if  possible,  on  a  formula 
acceptable  to  all. 

The  French  and  English  in  Canada  remain  separate  races, 
clearly  divided  by  differences  of  opinion,  and  this  was  proved  in 
the  first  subject  discussed,— the  defence  of  the  Empire.  The 
president  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposal  of  the  English-Canadian  party,  whose  exuberant 
loyalty  would  have  pledged  the  self-governing  colonies  unconditionally 
to  participate  in  the  cost  "  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire,"  but  declared 
that  the  French-Canadians,  while  proud  of  their  ancestry,  are  true  and 
loyal  to  the  British  Flag.  He  quoted  with  approval  the  words  of  Sir 
Etienne  Paschal  Tache  that  "  the  last  shot  fired  in  America  for 
defence  of  the  British  flag  will  be  fired  by  a  French-Canadian,"  but 
urged  that  all  Canada's  revenues  were  required  at  present  for  the 
development  of  her  resources,  and  that,  while  they  would  always  be 
ready  to  do  their  duty,  and  more  than  their  duty,  in  defence  of  the 
Empire,  the  colonies  should  retain  the  right  to  decide  what  help  they 
should  give.    An  amendment  embodying  this  was  finally  agreed  to 
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unanimously,  amid  a  display  of  strongly  marked  Imperialistic  feeling — 
a  feeling  very  characteristic  of  the  Congress  throughout. 

The  hall  was  crowded  when,  on  the  second  day,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Cockshutt,  of  Toronto,  rose  to  propose  a  resolution  of  Canadian 
origin,  affirming  that  the  "  union  of  the  various  parts  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions  "  would  be  "  greatly  consolidated  by  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
mercial policy  based  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  benefit,"  but 
qualified  by  the  important  addition  of  the  London  resolution,  which 
urged  upon  his  Majesty's  Government  the  "  appointment  of  a  Special 
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Commission,  composed  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  and  India,  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  thus  increasing  and 
strengthening  the  trade  relations  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire." 

Mr.  Cockshutt's  was  a  great  speech,  full  of  fire  and  force,  and 
most  eloquently  expressed ;  it  was  evident  that  the  preliminary 
discussions  had  produced  their  effect,  that  compromise  was  in  the 
air,  and  that  the  Protectionists  of  Canada  had  begun  to  realise  some- 
what the  difficulties  and  objections  to  radical  change  in  Imperial 
policy.    11  The  policy  would  not  be  wholly  beneficial  ;  it  was  one  of 
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benefit  and  self-sacrifice.  ...  He  would  be  the  last  to  advocate 
the  change  if  it  would  harm  the  old  land.  ...  A  true  friend  of 
this  policy  must  say  that  it  will  be  one  of  give  and  take.  .  .  If 
Great  Britain,  and  Australia  and  South  Africa,  can  see  nothing  in  it 
for  them,  let  us  turn  down  the  proposition,  and  let  us  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  .  .  .  We  desire  to  perpetuate  the  Empire. 
We  in  Canada  do  not  desire  to  ask  special  favours,  that  our  special 
views  shall  receive  special  consideration,  or  say  that  we  will  withdraw 
from  the  Union.  I  make  no  such  threat,  and  I  hope  no  man  on  this 
floor  will.  .  .  .  It  is  a  policy  of  Empire  we  want,  and  I  trust  in 
this  debate  that  we  will  rise  superior  to  small  things,"  and  he  wound 
up  with  an  eloquent  appeal  for  an  Imperial  policy,  that  the  "  beautiful 
dream  of  a  united  Empire  might  not  become  the  horrible  nightmare 
of  a  disintegrated  Empire."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cohen, 
of  the  London  Chamber,  who,  while  desiring  a  mutually  beneficial 
policy,  pleaded  for  a  preliminary  inquiry,  which  must  be  complete, 
and  include  England's  foreign  trade  and  the  policy  of  foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  those  of  and  with  the  Empire. 

Senator  Drummond,  of  Montreal,  followed  with  a  fine  speech  in 
favour  of  preferential  tariffs.  He  pointed  out  that  since  a  preference 
had  been  given  by  Canada  the  imports  from  Great  Britain,  up  to  that 
time  steadily  decreasing,  had  increased  $927,133  in  1898  to 
$3,534,000  in  1902,  and  that  the  importation  of  sugar  from  the  West 
Indies  had  risen  also. 

Mr.  Boulton,  of  London,  quoted  Adam  Smith  against  the  Free 
Traders  : — "  Adam  Smith,  that  great  Free  Trader,  said  :  *  When  other 
nations  adopt  a  system  of  tariffs  or  bounties,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
statesmen  of  this  country  to  set  up  retaliatory  tariffs.'  I  want  the 
Free  Trade  that  Adam  Smith  propounded." 

Although  a  compromise  had  been  effected  there  was  some  doubt 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  extreme  Free  Traders,  and  the  climax  was 
reached  when  Sir  William  Holland,  M.P.,  their  leader,  rose  to 
announce  that  he  could  not  support  the  resolution  unless  the  first 
paragraph  were  made  to  include  "  industrial "  as  well  as  <l  fiscal " 
needs,  and  the  second  paragraph  ended  with  a  declaration  that 
"injury  to  any  part  of  the  Empire  should  be  avoided."  Sir  William 
admitted  that  throughout  the  Congress  there  had  been  a  feeling  of 
mutual  consideration,  "  a  desire  to  give  and  take."  He  moved  his 
amendment  in  what  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  speech  of  the  Congress 
— eloquent,  closely  reasoned,  courageous,  and  yet  tactful  and  con- 
siderate.   It  won  the  admiration  of  an  audience  critical,  and,  for  the 
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most  part,  hostile.  He  made  appreciative  reference  to  the  speech  of 
Senator  Drummond,  pointed  out  that  a  preference  may  be  more 
easily  given  by  a  Protectionist  country  which  "  has  a  tariff  wall  already 
in  existence  and  can  easily  knock  a  bit  off  the  coping "  than  by  a 
Free  Trade  country  which  must  first  build  such  a  wall ;  warned  the 
Congress  that  England  might  lose  her  "only  preference— the  most 
favoured  nation  clause  "  ;  pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  tariff  war  with 
the  United  States,  and  said  that  as  Britain  and  her  colonies  can  only 
take  60  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  England,  a 
tariff  war  might  seriously  injure  her  trade.  He  afterwards  said,  when 
challenged,  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  United  States,  and  would, 
if  necessary,  "  fight  bravely  "  in  a  tariff  war.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
Congress,  so  far,  was  the  high  calibre  of  the  speeches.  There  had  not 
been  a  poor  speech  made,  and  the  mixture  of  Canadian  enthusiasm 
and  the  cold,  hard,  practical  facts  of  the  English  delegates  combined 
to  make  things  go  with  a  swing.  One  vigorous  Yorkshireman,  who 
related  how,  born  and  bred  a  Free  Trader,  he  had  been  convinced  of 
the  necessity  for  a  change  of  policy  by  the  effect  of  the  United  States 
duty  in  destroying  his  trade,  especially  delighted  the  Congress.  Free 
Trade,  Protection,  and  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire,  all  found 
advocates,  the  latter  by  a  delegate  from  British  Columbia,  who  desired 
that  Canadian  products  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  should  find  a 
free  market  in  British  possessions  beyond  the  Pacific.  Mr.  J.  Walton, 
M.P.,  would  support  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire ;  and  the  delegate 
from  Pretoria,  remarking  that  the  Transvaal  already  gave  a  preference 
of  25  per  cent,  to  the  Empire,  from  which  she  obtained  four-fifths  of 
her  imported  goods,  quaintly  said  that  they  had  nothing  to  export 
except  gold  and  diamonds,  and  "  they  can  take  care  of  themselves."  Sir 
Edward  Buck,  of  Cawnpore,  interested  the  Congress  by  explaining  the 
importance  of  encouraging  India  to  increase  her  present  considerable 
exports  of  wheat,  as  the  surest  insurance  against  famine  by  affording 
the  means  of  feeding  India  in  bad  years  by  withholding  the  export. 
Another  Indian  representative,  who  had  travelled  1 2,000  miles  and 
represented  a  territory  containing  70,000,000  people,  linked  the  great 
dependency  with  Great  Britain  as  a  Free  Trade  country;  but  he 
complained  that  while  India  loyally  obtained  66  per  cent,  of  its 
imports  from  England,  the  mother  country  disloyally  takes  only  25  yxx 
cent,  of  Indian  exports. 

As  the  debate  progressed,  excitement  increased,  and  towards  the 
close  the  chairman  had  fifty  names  before  him  of  those  who  still 
desired  to  speak.    At  last  he  called  upon  his  son,  the  Hon.  T.  A. 
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Brassey,  who  made  an  excellent  speech,  appealing  for  preferential 
tariffs  as  a  means  of  advancing  Imperial  Federation. 

While  Mr.  Cockshutt  was  making  a  somewhat  fiery  reply  to  Sir 
Wm.  Holland,  the  chairman  rose  to  appeal  for  unanimity.  "  One  man 
of  conciliation  and  influence  is  wanted,"  he  said,  "  that  man  is  here — 
Lord  Strathcona." 

The  scene  was  a  dramatic  one  when  the  grand  old  man  of  Canada 
rose,  and  in  a  few  words  suggested  the  resolution  eventually  carried  ; 
it  included  the  words  "  and  industrial,"  on  which  the  British  Free 
Traders  insisted  as  emphasising  the  paramount  importance  of  English 
manufactures,  but  omitted  as  unnecessary  the  proposed  addition 
forbidding  "  injury  to  any."  Mr.  Cockshutt  and  Sir  William  Holland 
having  agreed  to  accept  this  proposal,  it  was  at  once  clear  that  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  had  been  caught,  and  amid  excited  shouts  it 
was  carried  unanimously.  The  roar  of  cheering  was  arrested  for  a 
moment  while  Lord  Brassey  spoke  ;  then  the  great  audience  rose  and 
sang  "  God  Save  the  King." 

The  Canadians  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debate,  especially 
Canadian  manufacturers ;  but,  while  holding  to  their  belief  in 
Protection,  they  declared  that  no  general  change  of  fiscal  policy 
should  be  adopted  that  was  not  felt  and  proved  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  Empire.  Many  of  the  facts  brought  out  obviously 
impressed  the  Congress,  such  as  Sir  William  Holland's  statement  that 
the  English  cotton  manufacturers  alone  employed  a  million  people, 
and  that  of  another  delegate  that  the  iron  and  steel  trades  in  all  their 
branches  find  employment  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  one  million 
and  a  quarter  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colonists  pointed  out 
that  English  exports  to  foreign  countries  are  diminishing,  that 
England  now  spends  enormous  sums  in  foreign  countries  for  goods 
she  might  obtain  within  the  Empire,  that  Canada  alone  receives 
50,000,000  dols.  a  year  in  cash  from  England  which  she  spends  in  the 
United  States  for  goods  she  would  much  rather  buy  from  England, 
and  that  the  result  of  the  preferential  tariff  given  by  Canada  has  not 
only  been  to  arrest  the  steady  falling  off"  in  English  imports,  but  to 
increase  them  by  over  350  per  cent,  in  less  than  five  years. 

Many  other  matters  of  interest  and  importance  were  discussed  by 
the  Conference,  and  notably  Mr.  Walton's  proposal  for  improving  the 
Consular  Service.  He  mentioned  a  Consul  who,  when  applied  to  for 
commercial  information,  indignantly  replied  that  he  was  a  military 
man  and  could  not  be  expected  to  understand  such  matters.  It  was 
agreed  that,  while  there  are  many  brilliant  exceptions,  it  is  urgently 
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necessary  that  English  Consuls  should  be  better  equipped  as  regards 
commercial  knowledge. 

The  desirability  of  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Metric  System 
was  affirmed,  as  was  that  of  cheapening  the  postage  on  newspapers 
and  periodicals  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  all  Colonies 
which  have  not  yet  adopted  the  Canadian  system,  although  it  seemed 
as  if  Mr.  Parkes,  of  Birmingham,  who  moved  this  latter  resolution, 
felt  that  he  was  leading  a  forlorn  hope  ;  at  any  rate  he  did  not  grapple 
with  the  objection  that  the  English  profit  of  ^4,000,000  a  year  on 
the  Postal  Service  might  by  his  proposal  become  a  deficit,  as  the  loss 
of  3,000,000  dols.  a  year  on  the  American  Service  has  been  attributed 
by  more  than  one  American  Postmaster-General  to  the  rate  of  1  cent 
a  lb.  for  second-class  mail  matter,  nor  did  he  show  that  the 
advertisement  of  British  places  and  products  through  newspapers  and 
magazines  would  really  be  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice. 

Among  Canadians  it  is  a  sore  point  that  80  per  cent,  of  their 
mails  and  passengers  travel  to  and  from  Canada  via  New  York,  and 
it  was  certain  that  the  resolution  proposing  a  fast  direct  service  would 
be  unanimously  passed,  although  an  enthusiastic  speaker  who 
advocated  "25  or  even  30  knot  boats"  to  run  throughout  the  year 
from  Halifax,  N.S.,  to  Galway,  and  to  convey  passengers  and  mails 
from  Montreal  to  London  in  four  and  a  half  days,  was  so  far  ahead 
of  his  times  as  to  be  scarcely  a  practical  politician. 

A  very  important  resolution  was  that  proposed  by  Sir  Sanford 
Fleming,  another  of  Canada's  "  grand  old  men,"  in  favour  of  a  new 
"  all-red "  cable  round  the  globe.  He  desired  that  it  should  be 
jointly  provided  and  owned  by  the  Imperial  and  Colonial 
Governments,  at  a  cost  of  ^4,000,000,  not  so  much  to  earn  profits 
as  to  remove  present  friction,  lower  charges,  duplicate  the  means  of 
communication,  and  so  consolidate  the  Empire.  The  resolution  was 
enthusiastically  carried  ;  as  was  one  proposed  in  strong  language  by 
Mr.  Bickerdike,  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  calling  for  the 
removal  of  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  Canadian  cattle  into 
England. 

Motions  on  commercial  education,  on  trademarks,  on  the  codifica- 
tion of  commercial  law,  and  recommending  the  establishment  of 
boards  of  conciliation  were  also  discussed  and  adopted.  The  last 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  London,  and  embodied  the  result 
of  successful  experience  in  the  metropolis  ;  the  conciliation  is  to 
be  voluntary  and  not  compulsory,  but  labour  unions  and  trade 
associations  must  be  incorporated  and  registered. 
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The  work  of  the  Congress  thus  covered  a  wide  field,  and  the 
discussions,  supplemented  by  personal  intercourse  between  intelligent 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  should  do  much  to  increase  mutual 
knowledge  and  reconcile  differences,  and  so  to  justify  Lord 
Strathcona's  closing  words : — "  This  Congress  will  live  as  one  of 
the  most  important  of  Commercial  Parliaments." 

Visits  to  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  were  arranged  for  the 
Delegates ;  and  they  must  have  become  convinced  of  the  magnificent 
resources  and  natural  wealth  of  Canada.  Her  timber  area — much 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world — her  immense 
corn  lands  still  untouched,  her  minerals,  her  enormous  water  power 
now  running  to  waste,  her  splendid  waterways,  her  climate — exactly 
designed  to  foster  a  strong  and  hardy  race — all  fill  one  with  wonder 
and  admiration,  and  raise  up  dreams  of  a  future  of  truly  Imperial 
splendour,  if  the  country's  development  be  but  wisely  directed. 
Canadian  public  works  and  buildings  are  magnificent,  but  strike 
a  visitor  as  almost  extravagant,  in  their  ample  provision  for  future 
growth.  Canada's  chief  need  is  men,  and  her  second  money ;  with 
the  latter,  railways  must  be  provided  to  complete  her  chain  of  com- 
munications. A  great  scheme  for  a  new  line  to  the  Pacific  is  now 
being  hotly  disputed  in  the  Dominion  Parliament ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  and  future  similar  schemes  will  be  planned  and 
executed  on  Imperial  lines,  and  not  on  those  of  Canadian  party 
politics. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Montreal  people  many  pleasant  oppor- 
tunities were  given  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  Canadian  life.  Lord 
Strathcona  and  Senator  Drummond  threw  open  their  fine  collections 
of  pictures  to  the  delegates.  The  former  has  also  a  fine  collection  of 
Japanese  curios,  and  the  latter  has  among  his  pictures  some  Van 
Dycks  and  a  glorious  Franz  Hals. 

A  magnificent  Congress  banquet,  attended  by  over  500  guests, 
was  given  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given. 
It  was  attended  by  Lord  Minto,  the  Governor-General,  who  spoke 
of  "  preferential  conditions "  of  trade  between  England  and  her 
colonies  as  necessary,  and  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Mr.  Borden,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  many  prominent  Canadians.  The 
Premier  made  one  of  his  fascinating  speeches,  describing  the 
banquet  as  "  unique,  because  around  these  tables  are  assembled 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  .  .  .  living  evidence  that  the 
British  Empire  is  a  living  entity,"  advocated  preferential  trade 
relations,  but  only  with  the  assent  of  the  i>eople  of  Great  Britain, 
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but  repudiated  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  recent  suggestion  that 
Canada  should  purchase  commercial  concessions  by  the  surrender 
of  some  of  the  privileges  she  values  so  highly.  The  Toast  of  the 
Empire  was  replied  to  by  Delegates  from  England,  India,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa. 

The  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  full  of  interest  and 
beauty  and  bear  distinct  traces  of  their  French  origin.  Ottawa, 
Hamilton,  and   Toronto,   are   also   fine   towns  full  of  handsome 

buildings  and  being  rapidly  developed  by  an 
energetic  and  progressive  race. 

The  Post  Offices  at  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
and  Toronto,  are  good  and  central,  but 
hardly  as  large  as  those  in  English  towns 
of  similar  size.  In  Canada,  however,  the 
Governments  do  not  control  the  Telegraphs, 
and  the  Parcel  Post  appears  to  be  a  very 
small  service,  the  conveyance  of  small  pack- 
ages being  mainly  carried  on  by  the  express 
companies.  The  sorting  arrangements  appear 
to  be  very  similar  in  principle  to  those  in 
England,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  a  few 
hurried  visits ;  but  the  deliveries  are  less 
frequent  in  the  towns  and  almost  non-existent 
in  the  country  districts,  although  there  are 
village  post  offices  with  good  and  regular 
services.  The  private  box  system  is  still 
largely  used  in  the  towns  in  consequence,  the 
boxes  being  opened  by  the  renters  from  the 
public  lobby.  Parcels  from  abroad  are  not 
distributed  by  carrier,  but  called  for  at  the  post 
office,  and  given  to  the  owners  by  customs  officers  on  payment 
of  the  duties. 

New  inventions  and  labour-saving  contrivances  appear  to  be 
readily  adopted  by  the  Canadian  post  office.  At  Toronto  motor 
tricycles  have  been  used  by  the  collecting  postmen,  but  are  not 
very  successful;  at  all  the  large  offices  I  found  an  American 
electric  stamping  machine,  much  faster  and  more  efficient  than  the 
"  Boston "  or  "  Bickerdyke "  machines,  and  at  Ottawa  a  siding 
connected  with  the  public  electric  tramway  system  takes  to  and 
from  the  post  office  a  car  used  for  station  services  and  for 
conveying  postmen.  F.  Salisbury. 
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To  the  Gold  Coast  and  Back. 

T  is  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  that  a  man 
laying  down  his  official  pen  in  London,  takes  it  up  next 
within  hail  of  the  Equator,  and,  after  wielding  it  there 
for  a  space,  returns  home  and  re-introduces  it  to  its 
accustomed  inkpot.  An  experience  of  this  kind  is  a  fair  excuse  for 
recording  impressions  which  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
the  writer's  colleagues.  Accordingly,  this  article  purports  to  give  an 
account  of  a  journey  from  England  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and 
back,  some  details  of  the  work  of  the  Gold  Coast  Post  and  Telegraph 
Department,  and  an  impression  or  two  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Englishmen  live  and  work  in  that  much-abused  Colony. 

At  the  outset,  a  word  or  two  on  the  means  of  communication 
between  Europe  and  the  West  Coast  may  not  be  amiss.  The  carrying 
trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  two  large  firms,  Messrs.  Elder, 
Dempster  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  and  C.  Woermann,  of  Hamburg. 
Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  control  the  following  lines  of  Steamers,  viz.. 
the  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  the  African  Steamship 
Co.,  and  the  Cie.  Beige  Maritime  du  Congo,  in  all  57  boats,  the 
largest  of  which  are  of  5,000  tons  register.  The  vessels  of  the  two 
first-named  lines  are  called  after  the  principal  places  on  the  West 
Coast,  e.g.,  Sokoto,  Biafra;  the  names  of  those  of  the  third  line 
indicate  their  Belgian  origin,  e.g.,  Anversville,  Philippeville. 

The  Mail  Steamers  leave  Liverpool  every  Saturday,  and  are  timed 
to  reach  the  Gold  Coast  in  fifteen  days,  calling  at  Madeira  (or  Grand 
Canary),  Sierra  Leone  and  Monrovia  en  route. 

The  English  firm  do  not  confine  their  activities  to  shipping.  The 
African  Oil  Mills,  Liverpool,  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  the 
Sierra  Leone  Coaling  Co.,  and  the  Hotel  Metropole,  Sekondi,  attest 
the  variety  of  their  enterprise  ;  and  the  name  of  the  senior  partner, 
Sir  Alfred  Jones,  is  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  matters  West  African. 

The  Woermann  line  possesses  a  fleet  of  38  steamers,  the  largest  of 
which  are  of  4,700  tons  register  and  have  a  speed  of  13  knots.  The 
boats  are  named  after  the  members  of  the  proprietors'  families,  e.g., 
Lucie  Woermann,  Lulu  Bohlen.  Fast  steamers  ply  to  the  West  ('oast 
fortnightly  from  Hamburg,  calling  at  Southampton  on  their  outward 
as  well  as  on  their  homeward  voyages.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Germans  shew  their  capacity  for  organization.  They  claim  with  every 
show  of  reason  that  the  accommodation  and  arrangements  of  their 
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larger  boats  are  not  surpassed  by  any  boats  of  other  West  Coast  lines. 
The  service  of  the  Woermann  line  is  wonderfully  punctual,  their 
officers  are  skilful  and  obliging,  and  the  table  on  board  (not  the  least 
important  consideration)  is  excellent.  In  this  last  connection,  I 
remember  that  I  first  tasted  such  unusual  delicacies  as  Reindeer  Steak 
and  Saddle  of  Wild  Boar  on  board  the  "  Alexandra  Woermann." 

Cable  communication  with  England  is  in  the  hands  of  the  African 
Direct  Telegraph  Company,  one  of  the  Associated  Companies  in  the 
44  Eastern  "  group,  with  stations  at  Accra  and  Sekondi.  The  charges 
are  high,  viz.  5s.  7d.  a  word  from  the  stations,  with  an  additional  2d. 


ClIRISTIANSBORG  Casti.E  (GOVERNMENT  HOUSE),  ACCEA. 

a  word  on  account  of  the  Government  Inland  Service  from  other 
places. 

The  journey  out  was  varied  and  interesting.  There  was  a  full 
complement  of  passengers — Valetudinarians  for  the  Canary  Islands : 
Military,  Civilians,  Railway  Engineers  and  Gold  Miners  for  the  Gold 
Coast ;  and  Traders  for  the  Oil  Rivers.  We  made  I  .as  Palmas,  Grand 
Canary,  which  was  our  first  stop,  in  six  days,  and  there  we  left  behind 
us  those  who  had  set  out  from  England  in  search  of  pleasure  or  health. 

Five  days  later  we  called  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  approach  to 
Freetown  harbour  is  very  fine.  The  shore  is  lined  with  plantations  ol 
cocoanut  palms  and  other  tropical  trees,  whose  luxuriant  foliage  looked 
particularly  vivid  and  fresh  after  recent  rain.    In  the  background  is 
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the  outline  of  the  Lion  Mountain,  thick  with  verdure— altogether  a 
magnificent  landscape.  Our  next  stop  is  Monrovia,  the  capital  of  the 
negro  republic  of  Liberia.  The  steamer  anchors  about  a  mile  off  the 
town,  the  Government  boat  with  the  Liberian  flag  (stripes  and  one 
large  star)  waving  at  the  helm,  puts  off  from  the  shore  ;  and  anon  the 
boarding  officer  mounts  the  companion  ladder,  and  with  dignified 
composure  steps  aboard.  Meanwhile  from  the  upper  deck  old 
coasters  point  out  the  place  between  the  steamer  and  the  land  where, 
as  they  tell  you,  one  of  the  two  gunboats  which  erstwhile  composed 
the  Liberian  navy,  one  night  sank  peacefully  to  rest  and  now  reposes. 

In  a  few  hours  we  are  off  again,  keeping  within  sight  of  the  low- 
lying  Kroo  and  Ivory  Coasts  until  two  days  later  we  reach  Axim  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  then  Sekondi,  Cape  Coast  and  Accra. 

In  the  absence  of  harbours  on  this  surf-bound  coast,  steamers  are 
approached  by  native  boats,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  ordinary  ship's 
boats,  manned  by  half-naked  blacks  who  propel  them  with  trident- 
shaped  paddles — ten  to  a  boat.  It  is  very  striking  to  see  these  boats 
approaching — ten  dusky  forms  bending  to  the  stroke,  their  chocolate 
skins  glistening  in  the  sun  ;  and,  as  they  come  nearer,  the  sound  of 
their  weird  chanting  catches  the  ear.  Their  music  ranges  over  a  very 
limited  compass  ;  and  their  harmonies  are  little  else  than  a  succession 
of  thirds ;  but  there  is  something  strangely  fascinating  in  the  echo  of 
their  song  as  it  floats  over  the  water.  I  was  informed  that  these 
boatmen  were  of  a  very  observant  and  ixinetrating  nature,  and  that 
the  burden  of  their  song  -presumably  impromptu — usually  had 
reference  to  the  characteristics  which  they  detected  in  the  physiognomy 
and  general  bearing  of  any  white  man  who  might  be  their  passenger 
at  the  time.  I  have  since  travelled  several  times  in  these  boats  ;  and, 
although  I  have  strained  my  attention  to  the  utmost,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  detect  anything  to  my  own  praise  or  demerit,  but 
generally  in  broken  English  a  sordid  allusion  to  the  pecuniar)*  reward 
the  singers  hoped  to  receive  at  the  journey's  end. 

landing  through  the  surf  is  never  a  pleasant  experience.  In  the 
breasts  of  some  passengers,  especially  those  of  the  gentler  sex,  the 
thought  of  it  inspires  a  feeling  akin  to  terror.  Passengers  have  the 
alternative  of  being  let  down  from  the  deck  into  the  surf  boat  in  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Mammy's  chair,"  or  of  climbing  down  the  rope 
ladder  which  is  slung  against  the  ship's  side.  The  former  way  is. 
j)erhaps,  the  safer,  though  the  occupant  must  not  mind  being  dangled 
for  a  space  in  mid-air,  occasionally  bumped  against  the  ship's  side,  and 
eventually  deposited  with  a  shock  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The 
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rope  ladder  requires  more  nerve ;  but  the  agony  is  not  so  long  drawn 
out.  Once  in  the  boat  and  away  from  the  ship's  side  the  next 
excitement  comes  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yards  before  the  shore. 
The  black  bo'sun  guides  the  boat  through  the  surf  with  a  steering 
pole,  taking  advantage  of  each  succeeding  breaker  until,  with  a  swish, 
it  rushes  up  the  strand.  If  any  misadventure  happens  in  the  surf,  it 
goes  hard  with  the  occupants  of  the  boat.  Comparatively  recently 
two  such  accidents  have  occurred,  each  involving  loss  of  European 
life. 

The  territory  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony  extends  along  the  coast  for  350  miles  and  inland  to  an  average 


The  Si  ki  :  Accra. 


distance  of  300  miles,  being  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  French 
Colony  of  the  Ivor)'  Coast,  on  the  North  by  the  French  Soudan,  and 
on  the  East  by  the  German  Colony  of  Togoland.  It  is  sub-divided 
into  three  parts  which,  as  regards  their  geographical  position  in  relation 
to  the  sea  coast,  and  consequently  as  regards  their  amenability  to  the 
Government,  stand  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  the  Gold  Coast,  Ashanti 
and  the  Northern  Territories.  Accra,  the  seat  of  Government, 
contains  a  white  population  of  70  or  80,  and  a  black  population  of 
20,000. 

The  known  history  of  the  Colony  dates  back  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  it  was  first  visited  for  purposes  of  trade  by  the 
French.  Subsequently  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  English,  the 
Brandenburghers,  and  the  Danes,  attracted  by  the  metal  which  gives 
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the  Colony  its  name,  as  well  as  by  the  less  legitimate  profits  of  the 
slave  trade,  established  settlements  on  the  Coast.  In  course  of  time 
the  influence  of  the  other  European  nations  waned  until  in  1871  the 
English  came  into  unbroken  possession  of  the  present  coastline. 
Since  187 1  there  has  been  trouble  with  the  Ashantis  (in  1873,  1896 
and  1900).  Now  the  military  arm  holds  the  country  in  a  tighter 
grasp  ;  and  a  railway  is  finding  its  way  into  the  heart  of  Ashanti ;  and 
these  influences,  together  with  the  incentive  to  peaceful  avocations 
induced  by  the  recent  development  of  the  gold-mining  industry,  tend 
to  make  the  probability  of  future  trouble  remote. 

The  ethnography  of  the  Colony  is  worthy  of  more  than  the  cursory 
glance  which  must  suffice  here.  Several  distinct  African  types  are  to 
be  met  with.  The  commonest  on  the  Coast  proper  is  the  Fanti,  who 
is  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Although  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  energetic 
or  enterprising,  the  Fanti  is  quick-witted  and  shews  remarkable 
adaptability  in  assimilating  European  notions.  The  more  ambitious 
among  them  attain  a  degree  of  European  education  which  the 
(Government  or  Mission  Schools  provide  and  become  clerks  in  the 
Government  offices.  Some  even  go  to  Europe  for  their  education  and 
return  to  practise  at  the  native  Bar.  Further  inland  are  found  the 
Ashantis,  a  high-spirited  race,  the  terror  of  the  Fantis,  who  are  no 
fighters.  Less  amenable  to  the  influences  of  our  civilization  the 
Ashanti  has  arts  and  crafts  of  his  own  which  shew  considerable  skill  ; 
and  specimens  of  his  caned  work  are  in  great  request.  At  every 
considerable  town  on  the  Coast  there  is  a  settlement  of  Haussas,  a 
tribe  of  Black  Moors,  Mohammedans  by  religion,  who,  as  traders, 
have  found  their  way  down  from  the  North  via  Timbuctoo.  They 
live  apart  from  the  Fantis :  they  have  their  mosques,  their  priests  and 
their  muezzins.  They  are  the  large  traders,  the  butchers,  and,  where 
horses  will  live,  the  horse-brokers  and  grooms.  They  make  keen  and 
loyal  soldiers ;  and  the  West  African  Frontier  Force,  which  garrisons 
the  Colony,  is  recruited  from  them,  being  officered,  of  course,  by 
Englishmen.  lastly  there  are  the  Kroo  boys  who  come  down  from 
Liberia  to  do  the  hard  manual  work  which  the  Fantis  disdain,  scrape 
together  a  few  pounds  and  anything  else  they  can  lay  hands  on, 
and  after  a  few  years  return  to  their  country,  as  likely  as  not  having 
gambled  their  earnings  away. 

The  white  population  of  the  Colony  numbers  several  hundreds. 
At  Accra  Government  officials  predominate  in  point  of  numbers  over 
the  other  classes  of  Europeans  which  consist  principally  of  business 
men  and  missionaries  ;  but  in  the  gold-mining  district  between  Sekondi 
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and  Kumasi,  which  is  being  opened  up  by  the  new  railway,  the 
employes  of  the  Mining  Companies  and  the  traders  are  in  the  majority. 
The  Sekondi  to  Kumasi  railway,  which  is  now  in  the  final  stage  of 
construction,  is  the  only  railway  in  the  Colony.  After  being  in 
contemplation  for  several  years  it  has  at  last  been  built  for  the 
Government  by  Messrs.  Shelford  &  Son,  of  London.  The  permanent 
way  has  been  cut  clean  through  dense  jungle  over  the  entire  distance 
of  170  miles.  The  enormous  difficulties  of  the  undertaking- 
difficulties  of  climate,  labour  and  transport — have  been  overcome ; 
and,  if  expectations  are  realised,  the  railway  will  in  the  process  of 
developing  its  trade  resources,  give  a  fresh  aspect  to  the  commercial 
geography  of  the  Colony. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  at  present.  A  word  or 
two  on  its  Post  and  Telegraph  service  may  be  interesting.  In 
parenthesis,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  the 
Department  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Colonial  Office  and 
not  of  St.  Martins-le-Grand.  Prior  to  1899,  the  two  services  were 
separate — the  Post  Office  under  the  control  of  a  native  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Telegraphs  under  a  European  Director  of  Telegraphs. 
In  that  year  they  were  amalgamated  and  placed  under  a  European 
Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Thomas  Deacon,  whom  many  of  us  remember 
when  he  was  in  the  London  Postal  Service.  Mr.  Deacon  had  not 
been  long  in  the  Colony  when  the  recent  Ashanti  war  broke  out  and 
added  fresh  difficulties  to  the  task  of  amalgamation.  The  war  was 
followed  by  an  extraordinary  development  of  European  enterprise  in 
the  gold-mining  industry ;  and  again  the  resources  of  the  Department 
were  taxed  to  the  uttermost. 

There  are  at  present  fourteen  "  European  "  appointments  in  the 
Department — seven  on  the  Postal  and  seven  on  the  Telegraph  side. 
Of  these,  eleven  only  were  filled  at  the  time  of  writing ;  and  when  it 
is  also  considered  that  the  allowance  for  leave  (four  months  in 
England  for  every  twelve  on  the  Coast)  makes  it  necessary  to  earmark 
one-third  of  this  force  as  I  ,eave  substitutes,  the  numbers  lose  some  of 
their  apparent  significance. 

The  native  staff  comprises  1 20  clerks,  divided  into  grades.  There 
is  one  First  grade  Clerk,  on  scale  ^150  to  ^200.  The  pay  of 
the  lowest  grade,  the  Sixth,  rises  from  ^24  to  ^36,  whilst  Learners 
receive  £iS  per  annum.  All  above  the  rank  of  Sixth  grade  Clerks 
are  required  to  give  bonds ;  and  for  this  purpose  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Public  Officers'  Guarantee  Fund,  a  local  institution  sanctioned  by 
Ordinance  and  directed  by  a  committee  of  the  senior  European  officials. 
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I  have  heard  expressions  of  surprise  at  the  possibility  of  finding 
natives  sufficiently  well  educated  to  carry  on  official  business  on 
English  lines.  The  facts  are  that  an  education,  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  that  given  at  English  Board  Schools,  is  obtainable  at  the 
Government  and  Mission  Schools.  A  candidate  for  Government 
employment  is  required  to  produce  a  Sixth  Standard  certificate.  As 
there  are  no  such  things  as  Continuation  or  Secondary  Schools,  this 
means  that  the  ordinary  Government  clerk  never  gets  beyond  this 
very  limited  degree  of  education ;  and,  although  it  is  often  supple- 
mented by  an  unusual  share  of  natural  intelligence,  still  it  is  not 
calculated  to  make  for  efficiency  as  it  is  understood  in  Europe. 

Considering  the  low  standard  of  comfort  which  exists  among  the 
native  population  the  wages  of  the  clerks  are  distinctly  high.  This  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  counter  attractions  of  the 
Mining  Companies  and  the  indifference,  born  of  the  knowledge  that 
a  clerk  who  loses  his  post  need  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  another 
elsewhere,  have  to  be  met  by  giving  the  Government  clerk  a  status 
among  his  people. 

The  inland  mails  are  borne  by  relays  of  native  carriers,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  rail-borne  mails  to  Kumasi.  Along  the  coast-line,  and 
from  the  coast  to  Kumasi,  there  is  a  tri  weekly  service  ;  between  other 
places  the  mails  go  twice  a  week  or  less  frequently.  Before  the  rail- 
way was  built,  the  journey  from  Accra  to  Kumasi,  now  possible  in 
five  days,  took  the  greater  part  of  a  fortnight,  sometimes  even  longer, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  postman  who  in  July,  1 902,  set  out  on  this  journey  and 
straightway  disappeared  from  human  ken.  The  lot  of  the  native  rural 
postman  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  a  happy  one  ;  it  occasionally  happens, 
for  instance,  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  village  on  his  walk  display 
a  violent  curiosity  as  to  the  contents  of  his  bag.  If  he  resists  he  is 
fortunate  if  he  reaches  his  destination  alive.  Once  there  he  not 
unnaturally  refuses  to  make  the  return  journey  unless  he  is  supplied 
with  fire-arms  or  at  least  a  police  escort. 

At  the  large  towns  there  is  a  modified  delivery  of  letters ;  but 
generally  speaking  the  business  houses  rent  private  boxes,  whilst  the 
native  correspondence  is  "  called  out "  from  the  window  of  the  Post 
Office  and  delivered  to  the  claimants  on  the  spot. 

There  is  an  Exchange  of  Money  Orders,  and  also  a  Parcel  Post, 
between  the  Colony  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  other  British  Colonies  on  the  West  Coast  on  the  other.  Although 
at  first  sight  there  would  appear  to  be  little  connection  between  these 
two  different  kinds  of  postal  facility,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  bulk  of 
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the  Money  Orders  drawn  on  the  United  Kingdom  are  remitted  by 
natives  in  exchange  for  English  goods,  the  Parcel  Post  lists  shewing 
that  they  are  particularly  keen  on  wearing  apparel  and  musical 
instruments.  During  1901  Money  Orders  to  the  value  of 
^26,629  8s.  id.  were  drawn  on  the  United  Kingdom,  an  increase  of 
58  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year. 

There  are  also  Inland  Money  Order  and  Postal  Order  systems, 
which  exist  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  natives  and  of  which  they  fully 
avail  themselves.  Indeed  the  ease  with  which  the  denizens  of  these 
parts  are  able  to  spring  at  a  bound,  as  it  were,  from  the  manners  and 
customs  of  fetishtic  barbarism  to  the  latest  devices  of  civilization,  is 
one  of  the  many  astonishing  facts  about  this  astonishing  country. 

The  arrangements  for  dealing  with  Money  Order  cash  at  out- 
stations  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  exchange  of  remittances  with 
Head-quarters.  At  the  end  of  each  day  the  Postmaster  pays  in  to 
the  local  Treasury  cash  received  from  all  sources,  and  sends  the 
Treasurer's  acknowledgment  to  Headquarters  in  support  of  his 
account.  All  Money  Orders  drawn  have  to  be  listed  according  to  the 
office  of  payment  and  the  list  certified  by  the  local  Treasurer.  Cash 
to  meet  payment  at  the  other  end  can  only  be  withdrawn  on 
presentation  of  this  certified  list.  The  establishment  of  a  Money  . 
Order  Office  at  an  out-station,  presupposes,  of  course,  the  existence  of 
a  local  Treasury  chest. 

Periodical  visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  out-stations  by  officers 
from  Accra.  The  cross-country  travelling  is  done  in  a  covered 
hammock  slung  on  a  pole  with  a  cross-piece  at  each  end.  The 
traveller  is  supplied  by  the  Transport  Department  with  eight  native 
carriers — four  to  carry  the  hammock  and  four  to  carry  the  "chop- 
boxes  "  and  other  luggage.  Balancing  the  ends  of  the  cross-pieces  on 
their  heads  the  hammock-men  swing  along  the  tracks  which  serve  as 
roads,  now  through  tropical  jungle  scenery,  then  through  an  unsavoury 
native  village,  arousing  the  harmless  inhabitants  to  animated  curiosity, 
or  again  breaking  into  a  trot  as  they  gain  the  welcome  relief  of  the 
sea-shore.  The  wary  traveller  arranges  his  itinerary  so  as  to  finish  his 
day's  journey  at  a  town  containing  one  or  more  white  men,  for  there 
he  can  reckon  on  a  hearty  welcome  and  the  best  quarters  obtainable. 
The  alternative  is  to  put  up  at  one  of  the  Government  rest-houses.  I 
have  in  mind  a  trip  which  I  made  from  Cape  Coast  to  Saltpond, 
during  which  I  put  up  for  a  time  at  the  fort  at  Anamabo.  It  is  an  old 
white-washed  castle  built  on  a  rock  on  the  sea-shore,  and  is  remarkable 
»n  the  annals  of  the  Colony  on  account  of  the  gallant  defence  of  its 
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garrison  of  twenty-nine  men  against  the  Ashantis  on  June  15th, 
1806.  The  record  of  this  episode  is  worth  a  passing  glance. 
Before  attacking  the  fort  the  Ashantis  had  put  the  Fanti 
inhabitants  of  the  town  to  the  sword,  and  darkness  alone  put  an  end 
to  the  struggle  at  the  fort.  To  quote  the  narrative  of  Sir  A.  B.  Ellis, 
the  historian  of  the  Gold  Coast,  "  Next  day  dawned  upon  a  horrible 
scene  of  bloodshed  and  devastation.  Eight  thousand  Fantis  had 
perished,  most  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort ;  heaps  of  dead 
encumbered  the  beach  in  every  direction,  or  were  washed  hither  and 
thither  in  the  surf,  and  the  sands  were  red  with  blood."  The  attack 
was  renewed  in  the  morning  and  kept  up  until  4  p.m.,  when  the 
garrison  was  reinforced  from  the  sea,  and  the  Ashantis,  who  had  lost 
more  than  two  thousand  men  round  the  fort,  came  to  terms. 
A.G.D.  G.  P.  Cooper. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


4°  7 

Robbing  the  Bristol  Mail. 

HE  Bristol  Mail  Services  have  been  much  "  in  the  air " 
recently,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  mails  between 
Bristol  and  the  Southern  Counties.  A  deputation 
from  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  waited  on 
the  Postmaster  General  on  the  subject,  and  the  phantom  of  the  old 
Bristol  and  Portsmouth  Mail  Coach  has  been  conjured  up  to  form 
a  comparison  detrimental  to  present  day  arrangements. 

As  the  discussion  calls  somewhat  vividly  to  the  public  mind  the 
mail  coach  traditions  of  the  pre-railway  period,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  community  of  to-day  to  learn  that  at  all  events  they  have 
fallen  on  better  times  as  regards  security  of  the  mails  if  not  of 
better  night  mail  services. 

The  following  particulars  relate  to  a  Bristol  mail  coach  robbery 
in  1 721.  They  have  been  gleaned  by  Mr.  Housden,  late  of  the 
Savings  Bank  Department,  who  is  indefatigable  in  searching  ancient 
and  musty  documents  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  They  are 
taken  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Wilson,  who  was  one  of  the 
highwaymen  therein  alluded  to,  and  saved  his  neck  by  informing. 
Wilson  was  a  person  of  education,  but  some  of  his  statements 
are  questionable.  The  pamphlet  is  full  of  moral  reflections  upon 
the  evils  of  bad  company,  gambling,  etc.  ;  it  ran  through  several 
editions,  so  it  was  no  doubt  popular.  It  will  be  interesting  as 
indicating  the  difficulties  attending  the  Bristol  mail  services  of  the 
period  and  that  death  was  the  penalty  for  robbing  His  Majesty's 
mails.    It  runs  thus  in  the  heading  :— 

44  A  full  and  impartial  account  of  all  the  robberies  committed  by 
fohn  Hawkins ;  George  Sympson  ( lately  executed  for  robbing  the 
Bristol  mails)  and  their  companions.    Written  bv  Ralph 
Wilson,  late  one  of  their  confederates.    London  :  Prin  ted  for 
J.  Poole  at  the  Lockes  Head  in  Paternoster  Row.    Price  6d." 
The  following  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  contents  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  Bristol  mails  :— 

John  Hawkins  was  the  son  of  poor  but  honest  parents.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  and  lived  at  Staines,  Middlesex.  Had  a  slender 
education.  At  14  he  waited  on  a  gentleman,  then  was  a  tapster's  boy 
at  the  Red  Lion  at  Brentford ;  got  into  service  again,  was  butler 
to  Sir  Dennis  Daltry ;  took  to  gambling ;  was  suspected  of  being  a 
confederate  in  robbing  his  master's  house  of  plate ;  was  dismissed. 
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At  the  age  of  24  took  to  highway  robbery  ;  stopped  a  coach  on 
Hounslow  Heath  and  eased  the  passengers  of  about  j£n  :  with 
others  committed  several  robberies  on  Bagshot  and  Hounslow 
Heaths ;  was  arrested  for  attempting  to  rescue  (Captain  Lennard,  one 
of  his  accomplices,  but  was  discharged. 

Wilson,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  was  a  Yorkshireman  ;  became 
clerk  to  a  Chancery  barrister,  met  Hawkins  at  a  gambling  house,  they 
became  "  great  cronies."  Wilson  joins  Hawkins's  gang ;  they  commit 
several  highway  robberies.  Feb.  1 ,  1 7  2 1 ,  Wilson  goes  to  Yorkshire ; 
Hawkins  impeached  several  of  his  companions  and  one  of  them 
(Wright)  was  hanged.  Hawkins,  Wilson  and  others  robbed  one 
morning  the  Cirencester,  the  Worcester,  the  Gloster,  the  Oxford,  and 
the  Bristol  stage  coaches ;  the  next  morning  the  Ipswich  and 
(Colchester  coaches  ;  a  third  morning,  perhaps,  the  Portsmouth.  The 
Bury  coach  was  "our  constant  customer." 

Sympson,  who  was  born  at  Putney  and  had  no  education,  had 
by  this  time  joined  the  gang.  The  robberies  are  continued.  In 
April  (1722)  they  went  back  to  their  old  design  of  robbing  the 
mail  coaches.  They  first  proposed  to  rob  the  Harwich  mail  but 
gave  up  that  design  because  that  mail  was  "as  uncertain  as  the 
wind."  They  then  decided  to  rob  the  Bristol  mail.  Wilson  said  he 
objected  to  this  plan,  but  he  joined  in  it.  They  set  out  Sunday, 
April  15th.  "The  next  morning  being  Monday,  we  took  the  mail, 
and  again  on  Wednesday  morning.  The  meaning  of  taking  it  twice 
was  to  get  the  halves  of  some  bank  bills,  the  first  halves  whereof  we 
took  out  of  the  mail  on  Monday  morning.''  On  Monday,  April  23rd, 
Wilson  learnt  at  the  Moorgate  Coffee  House  that  there  was  a  great 
request  for  the  robbers  of  the  Bristol  mail.  He  therefore 
contemplated  taking  a  passage  to  Newcastle,  but  before  he  could  do 
so  he  was  arrested  and  carried  to  the  General  Post  Office,  where 
he  was  examined  by  the  Postmaster  General.  He  was  again 
examined  by  the  Postmaster  General  (Carteret)  the  next  morning ; 
but  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  robbery.  While  under 
examination  a  messenger  came  from  Hawkins,  who  was  in  prison  at 
the  Gate  House,  "  to  let  the  Posthouse  know  that  he  had  impelled 
me."  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Post  Office  then  showed  Wilson  an 
unsigned  letter  which  he  recognised  as  being  in  Sympson's  hand- 
writing, confessing  his  share  in  the  robbery  and  offering  to  secure  his 
two  companions.  Wilson  then  decided  to  confess.  Hawkins  and 
Sympson  were  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed  21st  May,  1722. 

In  connection  with  this  Bristol  mail  robber)',  Mr.  Housden,  in  the 
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course  of  his  further  researches,  has  extracted  the  following  interesting 
particulars  from  the  calender  of  Treasury  papers : — 

"  Memorial  of  William  Saunderson,  clerk,  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Says  he  was  author  of  an  expedient  to  prevent  the  Bristol  and  other 
mails  from  being  robbed.  The  scheme  seems  to  have  been  to  write 
with  red  ink  on  the  foreside  of  all  bank  notes  the  name  of  the 
post  town  where  they  were  posted,  the  day  of  the  month,  and  also  the 
addition  of  these  words,  viz. : —  *  From  Bristol  to  London,'  etc. 
These  services  (presumably  Saunderson's)  have  been  attended  with 
great  expense  and  loss  of  time,  and  no  mail  robberies  have  since  been 
committed.  Asks  for  compensation.  Referred  nth  April,  1728,  to 
postmasters  to  report. 

"  May  23,  1728.  Affidavit  of  W.  Saunderson,  receiver,  of  Holford, 
West  Somerset  (probably  the  same  person),  that  he  sent  a  letter 
subscribed  A.  Z.  to  the  Postmaster  General  offering  an  expedient  to 
prevent  the  robbing  of  the  Bristol  and  other  mails,  and  of  the 
subsequent  negotiations  with  the  Post  Office ;  has  never  received  any 
reward.  Mr.  Carteret  claimed  the  contrivance  of  the  scheme  wholly 
to  himself.  May  29th.  Postmaster  General's  report  of  17th  April 
read :  '  My  Lords  satisfied  with  the  report.'  Saunderson  had  no 
pretence  to  any  reward.  Scheme  entirely  formed  at  Post  Office 
without  assistance  of  Saunderson  or  anybody  else.  Saunderson  called 
in,  informed  that  my  Lords  adhere  to  Postmaster  General's  report, 
and  nothing  more  will  be  ordered  therein." 

Stealing  a  letter  or  robbing  the  mail  was  a  capital  offence  long 
after  Hawkins  and  Sympson  expiated  their  offences  on  the  scaffold. 
Thus  a  Notice  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  24th  July,  1767, 
issued  in  T/ie  London  Evening  Post,  dated  "  From  Tuesday  July  28th 
to  Thursday  July  30th,  1767,"  recites  that— 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  by  an  Act  passed  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  *  For  amending  certain  Laws  relating  to  the  Revenue  of 
the  Post  Office,  and  for  granting  rates  of  postage  for  the  conveyance 
of  letters  and  packets  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
within  that  Island,'  it  is  enacted — 

"That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  November,  1767,  if  any 
person  employed  or  afterwards  to  be  employed  in  the  Post  Office  shall 
'  secrete,  embezzle,  or  destroy  any  letters,  &c.,'  4  every  such  offenders, 
being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  and  shall 
suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy.' 

"  Also  if  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  rob  any  mail  or 
mails,  in  which  letters  are  sent  or  conveyed  by  post,  although  it  shall 
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not  prove  to  be  highway  robber}*  or  robbery  committed  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  yet  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  be  4  deemed  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy.'" 

In  1781  there  was  another  robbery  of  the  Bristol  mail.  The 
occurrence  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  following  notice  which  was 
issued  on  January  29th  in  that  year  : — 

"  General  Post  Office,  Jan.  29,  1781. 

"  The  Postboy  bringing  the  Bristol  Mail  this  morning  from 
Maidenhead  was  stop't  between  two  and  three  o'clock  by  a  single 
Highwayman  with  a  crape  over  his  face  between  the  nth  and  12th 
milestones,  near  to  Cranford  Bridge,  who  presented  a  pistol  to  him, 
and  after  making  him  alight,  drove  away  the  Horse  and  Cart,  which 
were  found  about  7  o'clock  this  morning  in  a  meadow  field  near 
Farmer  Lott's  at  Twyford,  when  it  appears  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  letters  were  taken  out  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Bags,  and  that  the 
following  bags  were  entirely  taken  away: — 


Pewsey. 

Ramsbury. 

Bradford. 

Henley. 

Cirencester. 

Gloucester. 

Ross. 

Presteign. 

Kairford. 

Aberystwith. 

( Carmarthen, 

Pern  broke. 

Bristol. 


( alne. 
Trowbridge. 
YVallingford. 
Reading. 
Stroud. 
Led  bury. 
Hereford. 
Northleach. 
I  .echlade. 
I -am peter. 
Tenby. 
Abergavenny. 

( To  be  concluded) 


Newbury. 
Melksham. 
Maidenhead. 
Wantage. 

Wotton-undcr-Edge. 

Tewkesbury. 

Leominster. 

( Cheltenham. 

Hay. 

(  ardigan. 

I  laverfordwest. 

R.  C.  To>n:s. 


Or.  Westers  Railway  Train,  1S40. 
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[We  draw  no  hard  and  fast  line  as  to  the  kind  of  books  we  notice ; 
but,  of  course,  we  give  the  preference  to  those  written  by  Civil 
Servants.] 

The  Betrothal  of  Venus.*  A  poem  by  James  Dryden  Hosken. 
Ix>ndon,  Printed  for  the  author,  1903.  Dedicated  to 
Harry  Buxton  Forman,  Esq.,  C.B.,  as  a  mark  of  the  author's 
appreciation  of  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  work. 

We  have  the  "Cornish  Postman  Poet"  still  with  us,  and  his  ambition 

to  excel  in  fields  where  the  great  masters  have  sometimes  failed 

to  secure  victories  is  not  hastily  to  be  condemned.    Mr.  Hosken  has 

a  musical  ear,  and  if  there  is  an  absence  of  distinction  in  his  verse 

it  is  always  melodious ;  and  he  seldom  or  never  strikes  a  false-  note. 

Here  are  some  dainty  lines  : — 

Her  short  and  rustic  dress  that  scarcely  fell 
To  meet  her  high-laced  buskin  had  a  charm  ; 
Her  mountain  manners  cast  o'er  him  a  spell  : 
And  even  the  rude  carved  bracelet  on  her  arm 
Show'd  fairer  than  a  gem  ;  so  wonderous  well 
Did  everything  about  her  make  alarm 

To  admiration,  and  bespoke  a  power  

A  harmony  al>out  her  every  hour. 

But  it  is  difficult  for  any  poet  at  this  time  of  day  to  treat  the  old 
world  story  with  any  approach  to  freshness,  without  suggesting  here 
and  there  an  echo  of  greater  voices ;  and  Mr.  Hosken  does  not 
altogether  overcome  such  disabilities.  He  proves,  however,  that  he 
iVjssesses  the  ear  of  the  poet ;  and  we  congratulate  him  on  his  little- 
work. 

I'OS  I'ERESTAN  TE-VeRKEJIRSWESEN  :      PROJEKT     K1NER  NEUERUNC. 

Aufgestellt  von  A.  Gamier.  Xeukomm  <\:  Ximmermann,  Berne. 
AMONG  European  countries  Great  Britain  supplies  perhaps  the 
largest  proportion  of  travellers  in  this  age  of  cheap  excursion  tickets 

•  Copies  <>f  this  little  work,  «>f  which  a  small  numl>er  has  l>een  very  daintily 
printed  on  hand-made  paj>er  at  ihe  Chiswick  Prev,  are  obtainable  of  the  author 
at  the  P.O.,  Chudleigh,  at  2^.  6d.  each. 
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and  conducted  tours  ;  and  the  average  travelled  Englishman  has 
therefore  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Posterestantes  of  most  countries 
with  all  their  vagaries.  If  his  correspondence  is  unregistered,  he 
may  possibly  obtain  it  at  the  guichet  of  the  Post  Office  upon 
presenting  his  visiting  card  or  the  envelope  of  an  old  letter,  or  writing 
his  name  ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  some  other  individual  of 
the  same  name  has  already  swept  the  board  clear  either  by  personal 
application  or  by  a  redirection  order — and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  state  of  things  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  a  contre- 
temps at  the  ordinary  Continental  Post  Office.  Again,  he  may  be 
met  with  a  blank  refusal  to  deliver  his  letters,  on  the  ground  that  he 
cannot  prove  his  identity.  The  authorities  of  his  Post  Office  at 
home  have  not  thought  fit  to  adhere  to  the  Postal  Union  arrangement 
which  exists  to  meet  in  a  degree  such  difficulties,  namely  that  of  the 
Livret  d'Identite* ;  so  that  he  has  no  little  book  to  produce  bearing  his 
photograph,  signature,  personal  description,  &c,  all  certified  as 
genuine  by  the  issuing  Post  Office. 

The  above-mentioned  shortcomings  of  the  Posterestante  are  all 
dealt  with  by  Monsieur  Gamier  in  his  book.  M.  Gamier,  moreover, 
is  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  although  the  Livret  d'lndentite*  is 
better  than  nothing  to  the  traveller,  it  does  not  smooth  away  all  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  at  the  Posterestante.  He  points  out, 
for  instance,  that  the  printed  instructions  in  all  the  chief  languages  of 
the  world  which  appear  in  the  Livret  are  useless  in  meeting  the 
difficulties  of  name,  personal  description,  and  other  indications 
written  in  a  foreign  language  in,  perhaps,  foreign  characters.  He 
has  therefore  elaborated  a  system,  which  he  terms  the  "  Identity 
Mark  System,"  and  claims  that  it  possesses  none  of  the  disadvantages 
and  shortcomings  of  the  present  Postal  Union  System  of  Identity 
Books. 

Under  M.  Garnier's  system  an  International  Office  is  to  issue  to 
the  various  Postal  Administrations  tickets  each  bearing  a  number 
and  a  cipher,  all  the  numbers  and  ciphers  being  previously  recorded. 
By  combinations  of  letters  and  figures  the  author  calculates  that  25 
million  possible  Identity  Marks  are  obtainable,  and  that  no  difficulty 
can  therefore  arise  in  supplying  the  demand  the  world  over.  The 
especial  safety  of  the  system  is  stated  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
tickets  are  devoid  of  any  personal  character  and  have  no  duplicates. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  scheme ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  recommend  it  for  favourable  consideration. 
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The  Jewish  Literary  Annual  1903.  Published  for  the  Union  of 
Jewish  Literary  Societies  by  Albert  M.  Hyamson,  Hon.  Secretary, 
102,  Grosvenor  Road,  Highbury,  London,  N.  Price  One  Shilling. 

This  is  the  first  Literary  Annual  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Union  of  Jewish  Literary  Societies  of  which  our  colleague 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Hyamson  is  the  Secretary.  Not  only  does  it  provide 
accounts  of  the  work  of  the  various  societies  but  a  selection  from  the 
papers  and  lectures  delivered  in  connection  with  them  is  published. 
Among  the  younger  members  of  the  Jewish  community  there  has 
existed  for  some  time  a  growing  interest  in  what  we  may  term  the 
secular  side  of  their  body,  in  the  national  movement  as  distinct  from 
the  religious,  and  in  the  literary  and  philosophical  questions  which 
arise  out  of  such  interest.  There  is  a  most  interesting  lecture  in  this 
volume  by  Dr.  Hartwig  Hirschfeld  on  the  "Jewish  Conception  of 
the  Universe  in  the  Middle  Ages."  Mr.  Hyamson  deals  in  an 
interesting  manner  with  "  Jewish  Surnames,"  and  Dr.  J.  Snownan  on 
"The  Position  of  Judaism  in  the  Conflict  between  Religion  and 
Science." 
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Some  Pages  from  my  Diary, 

Edinburgh,  8th  September — Morning : — It  is  blowing  a  hurricane 
in  Princes  Street ;  the  rain  comes  down  pitilessly  between  intervals  of 
bright  sunshine,  and  the  booking  clerk  at  the  office  of  the  North  of 
Scotland  and  Orkney  and  Shetland  Steam  Navigation  Company  looks 
sym pathetically  at  Angelina  when  I  say  to  him,  with  an  air  of 
unconcern,  "  Two  return  tickets  to  Lerwick  by  this  afternoon's  boat." 
Outside  the  office  little  newspaper  boys  are  selling  journals,  the  con- 
tent sheets  of  which  show  in  their  largest  type  such  announcements  as 
11  Severe  Gales  "  and  "  Wrecks  on  our  Coasts,"  and  smaller  boys  than 
these  are  selling,  at  a  penny  each,  buttonholes  of  white  heather.  We 
purchase  one  of  the  latter,  and  decline  the  booking  clerk's  offer  of  an 
insurance  ticket,  and  we  telegraph  to  our  friends  in  Shetland  that  we 
are  coming.  We  have  told  them  so  often  by  letter  that  we  are  on 
our  way,  and  have  never  got  farther  than  Princes  Street,  that  our 
assurances  by  post  are  never  believed. 

Afternoon : — The  wind  has  dropped  considerably  since  the  morn- 
ing, and  there  seems  a  prospect  of  smooth  water,  at  least  between 
Leith  and  Aberdeen.  We  go  on  board,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  seem 
to  be  already  in  Shetland.  For  the  captain,  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
seaman,  with  strongly  marked  evidences  in  his  features  of  Scandinavian 
descent,  comes  up  and  introduces  himself  to  us.  In  his  eyes,  one 
department  of  his  duties  is  evidently  that  of  acting  as  host  towards 
his  passengers.  He  ascertains  where  they  are  going,  and  he  expresses 
approval  or  disapproval  as  the  case  may  be.  The  typical  Scotchman 
is  usually  buried  underneath  a  wall  of  reserve  and  suspicion,  and  the 
unreserve  and  abandon  of  our  captain  strikes  us  at  once  as  so  unlike 
Scotland.  I  have  not  been  talking  to  him  five  minutes  before  I 
know  the  date  of  his  own  birth,  his  mother's  and  his  grandmother's, 
and  they  have  all  been  natives  of  Shetland.  And  to  him  Shetland 
is,  as  he  tells  you,  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  British  islands.  He 
ought  to  know,  for  he  has  visited  Harrogate,  South  Shields,  and 
Glasgow,  and  he  likes  neither  the  j>eople  nor  the  places.  His  boat 
calls  at  Orkney,  but  it  is  a  constant  astonishment  with  him  why  any- 
body should  book  to  Orkney.    The  passenger  with  only  a  return 
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ticket  to  Orkney  has  to  face  his  captain's  displeasure  at  the  insult 
implied  to  Shetland  in  such  a  booking.  The  captain  has  a  command 
of  picturesque,  and  sometimes  quite  poetical  language,  and  before  we 
have  started  from  I^eith  we  fully  realise  that  it  is  indeed  a  land  of  milk 
and  honey  to  which  we  are  bound.  A  poor,  weak-looking  little  man, 
who  had  meekly  asked  the  captain  when  stepping  on  deck  whether 
he  was  right  for  Orkney,  and  who  on  being  questioned  feebly 
admitted  he  had  never  been  to  Shetland,  seemed  overwhelmed  when 
the  big  Norseman  bore  down  on  him  with  the  crushing  remark, "  I  am 
surprised  that  a  man  should  have  reached  your  time  of  life  and  never 
visited  Shetland."  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  who  has  never  read 
Homer  in  the  original  is  like  one  who  has  never  seen  the  sea,  and  I 
am  sure  our  captain  took  a  not  less  disastrous  view  of  those  who 
stopped  short  in  their  travels  at  Orkney.  I  felt  drawn  towards  him 
at  once ;  I  liked  his  enthusiasm,  his  patriotism,  his  love  of  his  land, 
his  little  Shetiandism.  As  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  Forth,  we 
sat  down  to  tea,  with  the  captain  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Angelina 
and  I  were  on  his  immediate  right  hand,  and  a  man  from  Glasgow 
and  two  ladies  were  on  his  left.  There  were  about  twenty  other 
passengers.  The  captain  himself  arranged  the  sitting  of  the  table, 
and  I  noticed  he  was  careful  to  have  a  goodly  supply  of  ladies  around 
him.  Towards  ladies  he  exhibited  a  quite  courtly  foreign  grace,  and 
when  one  of  the  passengers  chaffingly  remarked  that  this  was  a  little 
weakness  of  his,  he  proudly  remarked  that  in  his  land  it  was  regarded 
as  a  strength.  The  captain  had  been  reading  two  articles  which  had 
appeared  that  week  in  the  Scotsman  on  the  visit  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  he  told  us  how,  in  his  own  youth,  the 
originals  of  Minna  and  Brcnda  in  "  The  Pirate  "  were  familiar  to  him 
as  old  ladies  residing  at  Scalloway.  He  told  us  the  history  of  Shet- 
land, how  entirely  separate  his  people  were  as  regards  descent  and 
race  from  their  Scottish  neighbours,  and  how  everything  connected 
with  them  drew  them  more  closely  to  the  peoples  to  the  east  of  their 
land  rather  than  to  Great  Britain.  The  man  from  Glasgow,  who  was 
an  Imperialist  of  the  most  up-to-date  pattern,  resented  this  view  of 
the  matter,  and  spoke  depreciatingly  of  the  size  of  the  islands,  and 
the  insignificance  of  the  population  returns.  The  captain's  point  of 
view  was  always  more  or  less  poetical,  and  he  never  met  argument 
with  argument.  Statistics  were  a  foreign  language  to  him.  His  only 
reply  to  the  man  from  Glasgow  was,  "  If  you  say  such  things  in  the 
hearing  of  the  men  of  Lerwick,  they  will  not  allow  you  to  land." 
The  man  from  Glasgow  introduced  the  subject  of  Imperial  politics, 
and  he  and  I  were  soon  in  heated  controversy.  The  captain  listened 
with  interest,  and  at  first  with  most  commendable  impartiality.  He 
was  a  specialist  in  the  history  of  Shetland,  and  had  not  troubled  his 
head  much  about  the  records  of  other  countries,  and  his  contributions 
to  the  arguments  were  mainly  judicious  quotations  from  Scripture  and 
the  copy  books  of  his  childhood.  But  I  could  see  he  was  getting 
more  and  more  restive  under  the  swagger  and  jingoism  of  the  Glasgow 
man.    He  even  occasionally  went  so  far  as  to  say  "  Hear,  hear,"  to 
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some  little  England  sentiments  which  I  uttered,  and  when  the  man 
from  Glasgow  made  the  noble  confession  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Empire,  Glasgow  would  willingly  buy  a  dear  loaf  and  pay  a  two- 
shilling  income  tax,  the  Norseman  almost  produced  a  riot  at  the  tea 
table  by  the  somewhat  irrelevant  retort,  that  he  did  not  know  much 
about  politics,  but  if  fie  were  ordered  to  live  in  Glasgow,  he  should 
pray  the  Lord  that  he  might  at  once  be  taken.  Angelina,  who  comes 
from  Edinburgh,  said  "  Hear,  hear,"  and  the  general  rising  from 
the  table  was  like  that  which  follows  sometimes  when  the  ship 
enters  the  open  sea  from  the  shelter  of  the  harbour.  We  reached 
Aberdeen  about  midnight,  and  lay  in  the  docks  until  morning. 

The  North  Sea,  9th  September :  We  started  from  Aberdeen  this 
morning  with  a  strong  breeze  and  under  a  very  troubled  looking  sky. 
As  long  as  we  were  under  the  shelter  of  the  land  we  were  not  seriously 
inconvenienced,  but  we  drew  farther  and  farther  away  as  the  day 
advanced.  The  red  granite  cliffs  of  Peterhead  were  passed,  and  then 
the  land  receded  from  us,  though  for  some  hours  we  could  see  in  the 
distance  the  mountains  of  Sutherlandshire  and  Caithness.  Though 
the  steamer  was  pitching  considerably  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
passengers  appeared  at  the  dinner  table,  and  the  captain  skilfully 
managed  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  immediate  future  by 
following  the  example  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  the  silly  season,  and 
he  started  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  "  Is  Marriage  a  Failure  ?  "  He 
spoke  to  us  with  glowing  enthusiasm  of  the  happiness  of  his  own 
household,  but  a  morose  Scotchman  who  was  eating  sparely  and  was 
already  beginning  to  look  rather  yellow,  turned  the  laugh  of  the  table 
against  the  captain  by  savagely  retorting,  "  Ye  are  nae  guid  as  a 
weetness ;  ye  are  nae  muckle  at  hame."  That  afternoon  we  all 
realised  what  the  North  Sea  can  do  when  she  is  in  a  wild  mood,  but 
as  the  wind  was  partly  with  us  there  was  some  exhilaration  in 
watching  her  movement  from  the  deck.  A  man  from  Edinburgh 
staggered  up  to  me  looking  pale  and  wan  ;  he  wanted  to  claim 
acquaintance  with  me  and  to  thank  me  for  the  way  I  had  withstood 
the  Glasgow  man  in  argument.  "  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  to  listen  to 
that  man  makes  me  sick."  But  at  that  moment  the  North  Sea 
completed  a  work  of  which  the  man  from  Glasgow  had  evidently  only 
laid  the  foundations.  One  by  one  the  passengers  retired  below  to  the 
reading  room  to  look  at  the  newspapers,  and  at  tea  time  there  were 
only  two  present  in  addition  to  the  captain.  I  remember  the  first 
time  an  article  of  mine  was  accepted  by  an  editor,  and  of  the  pride  I 
felt  at  such  good  fortune  ;  but  vanity  of  this  sort  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  what  a  man  feels  when  he  realises  that  he  belongs  to 
the  small  minority  of  people  who  can  be  called  good  sailors.  The 
Glasgow  man  and  I  were  the  sole  survivors  of  our  Aberdeen  breakfast 
table,  and  even  the  captain  seemed  dull  and  prosy  when  the  table 
was  not  graced  with  ladies.  His  cheery  question  to  me,  "  Where's 
the  girl  ?  "  seemed  to  wait  for  no  answer  ;  he  talked  of  the  shortness  of 
life,  of  the  few  years  he  could  expect  to  live,  of  the  personality  of 
Satan,  of  which  he  was  profoundly  convinced — he  said  without  a 
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smile  that  the  devil  often  travelled  with  him — and  of  the  foolishness 
of  men  who  heaped  up  riches  and  never  rested.  He  was  a  mercurial 
man,  this  captain  of  ours,  and  was  as  easily  depressed  as  exalted. 
One  man  alone  of  our  number  showed  no  variation  of  temperature  or 
appetite.  The  Glasgow  man  still  ate  enormously,  and  still  talked  of 
business  profits  and  the  greatness  of  the  Empire.  We  reached 
Kirkwall  about  midnight,  and  for  a  few  hours  the  ship  had  rest. 

The  Atlantic,  ioth  September:  We  left  Kirkwall  about  four  o'clock 
this  morning  with  a  strong  head  wind  which,  as  soon  as  we  were 
clear  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  turned  its  full  fury  on  us.  I  rose  at  five 
o'clock  and  sat  wedged  in  a  corner  of  the  saloon  deck  enjoying  the 
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turmoil  of  the  waves.  Our  little  ship  seemed  to  be  the  sport  of  these 
immense  rollers,  and  there  was  a  certain  fascination  in  thinking  that 
such  was  the  case.  But  this  was  an  illusion :  we  were  the  masters : 
our  craft  knew  its  own  mind  :  our  captain  had  faith  in  her :  he  came 
and  sat  beside  me  and  commenced  peeling  apples  and  handing  me 
tasty  slices,  while  he  discussed  the  philosophy  of  life  and  its  meaning 
with  me.  We  passed  the  Fair  Isle,  and  then  the  captain  left  me. 
He  merely  said,  "  We  are  now  in  the  Roost :  it  was  the  only  bit  of  sea 
in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  admitted  he  felt  ill."  Here  the  Atlantic 
and  North  Seas  meet  in  deadly  embrace  and  fight  it  out.  It  takes 
something  under  two  hours  for  our  ship  to  cross  the  Roost,  and  good 
sailor  as  I  am  I  was  relieved  when  the  pitching  and  tossing  were  over 
at  last  and  the  shelter  of  Sumburgh  Head  was  reached.  Behind 
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Sumburgh  Head,  and  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  it,  rises  Fitful  Head, 
which  Scott  has  made  famous,  and  we  realise  that  we  are  in  Shetland. 
We  sail  away  for  some  time  yet,  and  then  passing  the  Mousa  Tower,  the 
most  perfect  Pict  monument  in  the  British  Isles,  we  look  out  for  our 
friend's  house  which  we  know  is  on  the  shore  outside  the  town 
of  Lerwick.  What  we  think  at  first  is  a  laundry  drying  ground  turns 
out  to  be  our  friend's  garden,  and  the  friends  are  waving  handkerchiefs 
and  finger  napkins.  They  have  taken  our  telegram  from  Edinburgh 
seriously,  and  they  believe  us  to  be  on  the  boat.  The  captain  tootles 
on  his  whistle,  "  They  are  here,"  and  then  we  see  that  tablecloths  are 
waved.  We  are  met  at  the  pier  by  our  friends,  and  we  are  in  Lerwick. 
The  captain's  face  is  aglow  with  enthusiasm  and  pride  of  country. 
He  shakes  hands  with  us,  but  he  does  not  say  good-bye ;  he  seems  to 
forget  he  has  travelled  with  us :  he  says,  "  Welcome  to  Shetland." 

Lenvick,  14th  September:  We  have  been  in  Shetland  four  days, 
and  I  suppose  I  shall  be  expected  to  have  formed  impressions.  I 
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cannot  explain  it,  but  the  dominant  feeling  with  me  is  that  I  am  so 
very  far  away.  I  feel  nearer  London  in  Switzerland  than  I  do  at 
Lerwick.  The  feeling  is  not  due  to  any  want  of  civilisation  or  town 
comforts  in  the  place,  which  is  remarkably  up  to  date.  I  think  it  is 
the  thought  of  the  Roost  and  what  it  means  to  cross  this  piece  of 
water  in  a  storm  which  gives  the  impression  of  remoteness.  The 
residents  here  who  are  not  natives  seem  to  share  the  feeling  with  me. 
They  talk  of  England  and  Scotland  much  as  we  in  England  talk  of 
India  and  China.  Shetland  itself  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  West 
coast  of  Ireland.  Here  is  the  same  deeply  indented  coast  line,  the 
same  dark  cliffs,  the  same  apparent  absence  of  vegetation  and  trees. 
I  was  shown  what  I  was  told  had  been  a  serious  attempt  to  grow  a 
tree  in  Lerwick.  It  stood  alone  in  a  public  park,  fenced  round,  and 
it  bore  a  notice  warning  boys  of  a  penalty  if  they  attempted  to  climb 
it.  The  tree  was  seven  feet  high  and  it  was  dead.  The  country 
round  Lerwick  is  a  land  of  peat,  and  the  result  is  a  general 
impression  of  untidiness.    In  gloomy  weather  the  aspect  of  the  soil 
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deepens  the  gloom  ;  but  in  bright  sunshine  one  forgets  the  land,  for 
the  rocks  and  waves,  of  which  one  can  rarely  lose  sight,  demand 
undivided  attention.  The  bare  but  gracefully  shaped  hills  which  rise 
from  the  sea  have  the  appearance  of  mountains,  and  they  change  in 
colour  every  hour  of  the  day.  We  are  too  late  to  see  the  hundreds  of 
fishing  boats  which  visit  Lerwick  in  the  summer,  but  the  few  that 
remain  give  distinction  and  picturesqueness  to  the  water.  Lerwick 
itself,  or  rather  old  Lerwick,  is  very  much  in  appearance  what  parts  of 
Folkestone  still  are,  and  in  some  ways  it  is  not  unlike  Clovelly. 
Villages,  where  smuggling  was  even  more  lucrative  than  fishing,  found 
it  convenient  to  have  their  front  door  mats  in  the  sea  at  high  water. 
Little  regard  was  paid  by  the  architect  of  I^erwick  for  the  require- 
ments of  vehicular  traffic  :  her  Piccadilly  and  Rotten  Row  are  the  sea  ; 
if  you  want  to  visit  a  friend  you  go  by  boat ;  if  you  want  to  move  your 
furniture  you  send  it  by  boat.     The  street  is  just  a  place  to  gossip  in 
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and  to  market  in,  and  it  is  all  corners.  Every  town  or  village  in 
England  is  said  to  have  its  idle  corner  where  the  gossips  assemble. 
Lerwick  should  be  the  paradise  of  the  idler. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  feeling  of  remoteness  which  possesses  one  in 
Lerwick,  but  to  a  certain  extent  this  wears  off  when  one  knows  the 
place.  For  instance,  twice  a  day  the  Central  News  telegraphs  the 
news  of  the  hour  to  Lerwick,  and  a  brief  resume  of  how  the  world  is 
wagging  is  posted  in  the  reading  room.  I  think  of  the  hours  I  have 
wasted  over  newspapers,  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  find  the  thing  that 
matters  in  twelve  or  thirteen  columns  of  a  daily  journal.  But  here 
the  things  that  matter  are  discovered  for  you  and  the  reading 
of  newspapers  can  be  dispensed  with.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing: 
"Severe  gales  in  Channel.  Awful  storms  last  evening.  Sir  John 
Blundell  Maple  passed  a  good  night.  Miss  Hickman  seen  at  Bur)' 
St.  Edmunds.  London  Evening  Paper  accused  of  lying.  Letter 
in   Times  denying   the   statement  that  a  rattle  snake  has  been 
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seen  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Chamberlain  left  Birmingham  to-day.  Stocks 
falling." 

Until  I  went  to  Lerwick  I  was  not  the  least  interested  in  Sir  John 
Blundell  Maple.  I  hold  a  receipted  bill  of  his  for  a  carpet,  but  this 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  interest  me  in  his  illness.  I  daily  watch  from 
Ultima  Thule  his  ups  and  downs  with  profound  anxiety.  The  other 
day  I  said  to  myself  "If  he  can  sleep  through  that  storm  surely 
bulletins  will  be  no  longer  necessary."  Vet  next  day  I  went  again  to 
the  reading  room  only  to  read  "  No  change  in  Sir  John  Blundell 
Maple's  condition."    Evidently  he  was  still  asleep. 

The  printer  is  demanding  my  copy ;  and  I  must  postpone  any 
further  impressions  of  the  Shetland  Isles  until  another  issue.  Of  my 
visit  to  the  West  Coast,  to  Walls  and  Hillswick,  to  the  Muckle  Flugga 
Lighthouse,  to  Baltasound  and  Bressay,  I  cannot  speak  now.  Perhajys 
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it  will  be  better  after  all  to  wait  until  I  have  actually  visited  these 
places  before  I  record  my  impressions,  though  Angelina's  belief  in 
my  journalistic  powers  is  so  great  that  she  thinks  this  reservation 
unnecessary. 

I  must,  however,  mention  that  I  have  visited  the  Post  Office  at 
Lerwick,  and  have  been  treated  with  great  hospitality  and  kindness 
by  Mr.  Stout,  the  Postmaster,  and  by  Mr.  D.  Laurenson,  his 
assistant.  Mr.  Laurenson  is  an  old  subscriber  to  St.  Martin's ;  and  I 
have  often  corresponded  with  him.  He  showed  me  over  the  quaint 
old  Post  Office,  and  told  me  many  stories  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  Post  Office  work  has  to  be  conducted  sometimes  in 
Shetland. 

The  house  I  am  staying  in  overlooks  Bressay  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  every  vessel  going  into  Lerwick  from  the  south  passes  the 
window,  and  the  event  of  the  day  or  of  the  every  other  day  is  the 
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arrival  or  departure  of  the  Aberdeen  or  Leith  boat.  I  shall  soon  be 
taking  to  the  boat  myself.  If  I  return  with  my  friend  the  captain  I 
shall,  at  any  rate,  be  able  to  tell  him  I  prefer  Shetland  to  Glasgow. 
But  though  the  idle  corners  of  Lerwick  attracted  me,  I  somehow  think 
Kensington  High  Street  has  advantages  even  in  this  respect  not 
possessed  by  her  northern  rival.  E.  B. 


Muckle  Flugga  Lighthouse. 
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The  New  Secretary. 

THE  vacancy  caused  by  the  transfer  of  Sir  George  Murray  to  the 
Treasury  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Henry 
Babington  Smith,  C.S.I.  He  was  born  in  1863,  and  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Archibald  Smith,  F.R.S.,  of  Jordan  Hill,  Renfrewshire,  and 
a  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Parker  Smith,  M.P.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  after  a  distinguished  career  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
placed  in  the  first  class  in  the  Classical  Tripos  (Parts  I.  and  II.),  was 
Chancellor's  medallist  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  College 
(Trinity),  he  became  an  examiner  in  the  Education  Department.  He 
was  principal  private  Secretary  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Lord  (then  Mr.)  Goschen  in  1891,  and  a  year  later  became  a  clerk  in 
the  Treasury.  From  1894  to  1899  he  was  Private  Secretary  to  Lord 
Elgin,  Viceroy  of  India.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  British  represen- 
tative in  the  Council  of  Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt, 
becoming  later  President  of  the  Council.  He  married  in  1 89S  Lady 
Elizabeth  Bruce,  daughter  of  Lord  Elgin. 

Our  Treasurer. 

IN  our  last  issue  we  had  to  announce  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Sherwin 
Engall  from  the  post  of  Assistant  Editor,  after  a  service  of  nine 
years  in  that  capacity.  We  have  now  to  state  that,  so  soon  as  our 
balance  sheet  for  1903  is  completed,  Mr.  A.  F.  King  will  retire  from 
the  post  of  Treasurer  which  he  has  held  for  eight  years.  His  services 
to  the  Magazine  during  that  time  have  been  most  valuable :  they  have 
always  partaken  of  an  unobtrusive  character,  and  readers  have 
perhaps  foolishly  thought  that  the  Editor  "  ran  the  show."  It  would 
be  a  truer  statement  of  the  facts  to  say  that  Mr.  King  ran  the  Editor. 
Every  year  since  he  has  held  the  post  Mr.  King's  balance  sheet  has 
shown  a  surplus ;  but  we  are  quite  certain  that,  if  it  had  been  his 
duty  to  record  a  deficit,  he  would  not  have  been  perturbed  nor  would 
he  have  lost  his  faith  in  our  capacity  to  do  great  things.  His 
persistent  belief  in  us  has  indeed  kept  us  alive,  and  has  stimulated 
us  to  do  our  best.  In  certain  Imperial  Cabinets  of  recent  times  it  is 
understood  that  there  have  been  serious  difficulties  with  respective 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  who  in  their  turn  have  spoken  freely 
and  strongly  to  their  colleagues.  In  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Martin's  the 
Chancellor  has  spoken  freely,  but  his  language  has  always  been 
parliamentary ;  and  no  Editor  or  Assistant  Editor  has  once  upset  his 
urbanity.    We  part  from  him  with  great  regret. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Ferard  of  the  Secretary's  Office  has  kindly 
consented  to  occupy  the  vacant  post. 
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Australian  Mail  Service. 

\  "f  J  E  alluded  in  our  last  number  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
VV  tne  Postmaster  General  has  found  it  necessary  to  serve  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Orient 
Steam  Navigation  Company  with  notices  to  terminate  the  present 
Eastern  Mail  Contracts,  and  incidentally  to  the  despatch  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  addressed  to  the  Commonwealth 
Government  on  the  subject. 

The  Federal  Government  has,  we  learn,  now  replied  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  letter ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Australians  are  united  in  the 
determination  to  have  no  part  in  any  future  contract  for  the  convey- 
ance of  Mails  unless  it  be  a  condition  of  that  Contract  that  white 
labour  only  shall  be  employed  by  the  Contractors.  This  prohibition 
of  the  employment  of  coloured  labour  is  of  course  directly  aimed  at 
our  Indian  fellow  subjects,  large  numbers  of  whom  are  employed  by 
the  two  great  Steamship  Companies  referred  to  above. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  made  it  quite  clear  that, — "  Even  if  the  service 
were  one  upon  which  His  Majesty's  Indian  subjects  had  not  hitherto 
been  employed,  it  would  destroy  the  faith  of  the  people  of  India  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  obligations  undertaken  towards  them  by  the  Crown  if 
the  Imperial  Government  should  become  in  any  degree  whatever 
parties  to  a  policy  of  excluding  them  from  it  solely  on  the  ground  of 
colour.  But  where  they  have  already  been  employed  in  the  service 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  to  proscribe  them  from  it  now  would  be  to 
produce  justifiable  discontent  among  a  large  portion  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects/'  and  further  that  "  His  Majesty's  Government  deeply  regret 
that  their  feeling  of  obligation  in  this  matter  is  not  shared  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  in  regard  to  a  matter 
which  cannot  affect  the  conditions  of  employment  in  Australia,  and  in 
no  way  affects  that  purity  of  race  which  the  people  of  Australia  justly 
value,  they  should  have  considered  it  desirable  to  dissociate  themselves 
so  completely  from  the  obligations  and  policy  of  the  Empire." 

The  Australian  Government  apparently  does  not  refer  to  this 
question  of  obligation  in  its  reply.  It  claims,  however,  that,  in  dis- 
couraging the  employment  of  coloured  seamen,  it  is  indeed  aiming  at 
the  preservation  of  purity  of  race  among  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  encouragement  of  the  British  race  to  recruit  for  the 
mercantile  marine,  and  that  it  is  thereby  acting  with  a  far  truer  regard 
for  the  real  interests  of  the  Empire  than  if  it  had  continued  to  look 
with  favour  upon  the  employment  of  coloured  seamen  from  among 
whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  replenish  the  crews  of  our  warships  in 
time  of  trouble.  As  regards  the  latter  claim,  we  fear  that  it  is  inad- 
missible unless  it  is  proposed  to  compel  the  contractors  to  employ  none 
but  British  subjects  as  white  seamen. 

Mr.  Leyland  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Steamship  Subsidies  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  English  seaman  is 
unexcelled  by  any  sailor  afloat  when  he  is  in  his  reasonable  state  of 
mind,  which  unfortunately,  in  view  of  his  intemperance,  is  not  often. 
He  added  that  for  this  reason,  compared  with  some  of  the  Scandinavian 
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and  other  foreign  sailors,  the  British  tar  is  not  a  desirable  man,  and 
that,  if  the  condition  on  which  a  subsidy  was  granted  was  that  only 
British  Seamen  were  to  be  employed,  the  rate  of  wages  would  become 
so  high  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  available  hands  that  the  matter 
would  be  prohibitive.  If  any  weight  is  attached  to  Mr  Leyland's 
evidence,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  shipowner,  he  speaks  with 
knowledge,  we  fear  that  Australia's  position  is  not  sound  ;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  whether  the  Commonwealth  is  prepared  to  pay  the 
piper. 

Captain  R.  Patton  Jenkins,  R.N. 

WE  have  to  record  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Captain  R. 
Patton  Jenkins,  R.N.,  formerly  Nautical  Assistant  to  the 
Controller  of  Packet  Services,  on  Thursday  the  27th  of  August.  A 
portrait  and  a  full  account  of  the  life  of  Captain  Jenkins  was  given  at 
page  185  of  Vol.  VIII.  of  the  Magazine  ;  and  it  only  now  remains  for 
us  to  say  with  what  grief  his  many  old  friends  realize  that  they  are  to 
see  his  kindly  face  no  more. 

Mr.  "Punch'1  and  Postal  Reform. 
"  T)TJNCH  "  has  it  that  the  Postmaster  General  is  now  considering 
£^     the  following  schemes,  which  have  been  elaborated  with  the 
accustomed  brilliancy  of  our  witty  contemporary : — 

(1)  Agricultural  Parcel  Post. — Owing  to  agricultural  depression 
our  farmers  cannot  afford  to  hire  men  to  drive  their  beasts  to  market. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  lightly-worked  rural  postman  be  employed 
for  this  work.  A  graduated  scale  of  charges  would  be  necessary : — 
bulls,  2s.  6d.,  cows,  is.,  pigs,  3s.  6d.,and  goats,  5s.  Stamps  would  be 
purchased  and  affixed  to  the  beasts  by  the  senders.  Any  beast  dying 
in  transit,  or  licking  or,  otherwise  destroying  its  stamps,  would  be 
charged  for  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  id.  for  every  four  ounces,  [n  the 
case  of  ferocious  beasts  a  registration  fee  of  4d.,  payable  in  advance, 
would  be  required. 

(2)  Blacklisterf  Post. — Any  lady  or  gentleman  who  has  spent  the 
evening  in  genial  society  and  finds  her-  (or  him-)  self  unable  to  return 
home  may  call  at  a  post  office,  and  on  filling  up  a  form  stating  name, 
age,  weight,  and  quantity  of  alcoholic  refreshment  consumed  during 
the  last  twelve  hours,  and  affixing  to  the  said  form  a  sixpenny  stamp, 
will  be  conducted  home  by  a  telegraph  messenger.  All  persons 
assaulting  messengers  will  be  charged  double  postage.  If  the  postee 
should  become  incapable  of  walking,  the  messenger  will  be  authorised 
to  convey  him  home  by  cab,  but  in  such  a  case  the  ordinary  letter  fee 
of  id.  for  four  ounces  will  be  charged.  It  is  believed  that  this  post 
will  not  only  be  a  public  convenience,  but  that  the  alcoholic  statistics 
gathered  by  its  means  will  prove  of  immense  value. 

(3)  Authors'  Post. — In  consideration  of  the  impecuniosity  of  this 
important  class  the  Postmaster  General  is  about  to  order  that  all  manu- 
scripts rejected  by  editors  pass  through  the  post  free.  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  calculates  that  this  will  cause  a  deficiency  in  the  postal 
revenue  of  about  a  million  per  annum,  from  which  interesting  fact  we 
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may  gather  that  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  on  the  average  six  manuscripts  rejected  yearly. 

(4)  Algernon  Ashton  Post. — On  account  of  Mr.  Algernon 
Ashton's  great  services  in  the  noble  cause  of  tomb  renovation  it  is 
suggested  that  all  letters  addressed  by  him  to  editors  and  endorsed  on 
the  envelope  "  Tomb  "  should  pass  through  the  post  free.  This  will 
merely  cost  the  nation  the  bagatelle  of  ^£ico  a  year. 

(5)  Organ-Grinder's  Pillar  Box. — The  Postmaster  General  has 
under  consideration  a  scheme  by  which  all  organ-grinders  will  be  com- 
pelled to  carry  a  letter-box  affixed  to  their  instrument.  By  this  means 
an  instrument  of  torture  will  be  converted  into  one  of  public  utility. 
It  is  believed  that  with  a  little  training  the  monkeys  could  be  taught 
to  make  a  house-to-house  collection.  If  successful  the  scheme  may  be 
extended  to  ice-cream  barrows. 

(6)  Anonymous  Letter  Post. — As  the  Postmaster  General  under- 
stands that  the  writers  of  anonymous  letters  suffer  because  they  are 
unable  to  see  the  agony  of  the  recipient,  he  has  formulated  a  scheme 
which  will  obviate  this  difficulty.  On  payment  of  an  extra  fee  of  6d. 
the  postman  will  be  instructed  to  deliver  the  letter  only  into  the  hands 
of  the  addressee  and  to  wait  till  he  opens  it.  He  will  then  note  on  an 
official  form  any  contortions  of  countenance,  profane  expressions  or 
other  interesting  circumstances.  This  form  will  in  due  course  be 
forwarded  to  the  sender  of  the  letter. 

(7)  Suppression  Department. — The  most  important  reform  will, 
however,  involve  the  creation  of  a  new  department.  Certain  members 
of  the  community  have  laid  before  the  Postmaster  General  a  consider- 
able grievance.  Their  correspondence  consists  entirely  of  bills, 
solicitors'  letters,  county-court  summonses,  admonitory  letters  from 
relatives,  and  other  objectionable  matter.  The  new  department  will 
solve  this  difficulty.  On  payment  of  a  fee  of  5s.  at  any  post  office,  any 
person  may  be  placed  on  the  Postal  Black  List.  All  postal  communi- 
cations received  for  him  will  be  destroyed  at  the  Post  Office  unopened. 

Conference  on  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

\  T  TK  learn  from  the  Times  that  an  international  conference  on 


VV  wireless  telegraphy  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  August  at  the 
Imperial  Post  Office  in  Berlin.  The  conference  was  attended  by 
Government  officials  and  naval  and  military  officers  representing 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  was  represented  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Lamb,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Mr.  J.  Gavey,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  R.  J. 
Mackay,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  Captain  H.  L.  Heath,  R.N., 
Lieutenant  C.  R.  Payne,  R.N.,  and  Col.  R.  L.  Hippisley. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  Herr  Kraetke,  the  Imperial 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Post  Office,  who  said  that  wireless 
telegraphy  had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  importance  as  a 
means  of  communication  at  sea  and  between  passing  vessels  and  the 
shore.  He  pointed  out  that  wireless  telegraphy  was  the  result  of  the 
intellectual  labours  of  men  of  science  in  almost  all  the  countries 
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represented.  The  task  of  the  conference  was  to  make  a  clear  road 
for  the  further  extension  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  order  that,  all 
special  interests  being  set  aside,  the  new  means  of  communication 
might  gradually  develop  to  the  common  benefit  of  all  seafaring 
peoples.  This  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  the  States  interested  in  the  shipping  trade. 

The  debate  was  then  opened  by  Herr  Sydow,  the  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Imperial  Post  Office,  who  laid  the  German  proposals  before 
the  conference.  No  report  of  the  proceedings  has  been  published ; 
but  it  is  stated  that  the  object  of  the  conference  was  to  ascertain  the 
feeling  of  the  Powers  represented  as  to  the  international  regulation 
of  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  contend  that  the  aim 
of  the  Conference  was  to  secure  for  a  German  Company  advantages 
which  it  has  failed  to  obtain  in  fair  business  competition,  and  that,  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  compel  them  to  interchange  messages  with  the 
so-called  systems  of  other  companies,  the  good  organization  of 
Marconi  will  be  jeopardized  or  ruined  by  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  inferior  apparatus  of  companies  which  have  not  even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  business  with  which  they  are  attempting  to  deal ; 
and  the  Company  calls  upon  the  British  Government  to  resist  any 
movement  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  fairly 
won  in  open  competition. 

According  to  the  Cologne  Gazette  a  series  of  resolutions  was 
adopted  which,  without  binding  the  Governments  represented,  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  discussion.  The  most  important,  providing 
that  all  coast  stations  shall  receive  and  transmit  all  telegrams  from 
vessels  at  sea  by  whatever  system  they  may  be  dispatched,  was 
incorporated  in  a  protocol  which  was  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States.  The  British  and  Italian  representatives,  for  various 
specified  reasons,  did  not  sign  the  protocol. 

Dover  and  Calais  Mail  Service. 

IV  yT  ENTION  of  an  indifferent  railway  service  has  of  late  years 
J^y  \  associated  itself  in  the  mind  with  some  of  the  systems  south 
of  the  Thames.  The  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  Company's 
services,  for  example,  have  never  been  quoted  as  models  to  be  followed 
by  other  undertakings  which  cater  for  the  travelling  public.  No 
reproach,  however,  can,  we  believe,  be  addressed  to  this  Company  in 
connexion  with  the  steamship  services  which  it  maintains  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  No  effort  is  spared  to  keep  the 
steamers  in  first  class  condition ;  and  every  satisfaction  is  understood 
to  be  given  to  the  Post  Office  with  which  the  Company  is  under 
contract  to  convey  the  Mails  between  Dover  and  Calais. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Company  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  passage  of  the  silver  streak 
speedy  for  the  mails  and  at  the  same  time  comfortable  for  passengers. 
The   fantastic  twin-ship   the  "  Calais-Douvres "  is   doubtless  well 
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remembered,  as  are  also  the  claims  made  on  her  behalf  that 
passengers  travelling  by  her  would  be  immune  from  sea-sickness. 
This  ship  has  long  disappeared  from  the  service ;  and  such  vessels  as 
the  "  Samphire  "  (the  first  Channel  Packet  to  be  constructed  of  steel), 
the  "  Breeze,"  the  "  Maid  of  Kent,"  the  "  Petrel,"  and  the  "  Foam  " 
have  followed  in  her  wake  to  make  room  for  ships  which  conform  to 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  French  and  English  ports  and  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  present  day  travelling. 

The  "  Lord  Warden,"  the  "  Calais,"  the  "  Dover,"  the  "  Empress," 
the  "  Victoria,"  and  the  "  Canterbury  "  have  been  in  the  running  for 
some  time  past,  and  are  excellent  boats  in  many  respects.  Their 
stars  have  now,  however,  begun  to  wane ;  and  it  will  not  be  long 
perhaps  before  their  paddle  wheels  are  everlastingly  at  rest ;  for  the 
"  Queen  "  has  appeared  on  the  scene.  As  our  readers  are  perhaps 
aware  the  "  Queen "  is  built  with  engines  on  the  turbine  principle ; 
and  she  is  by  far  the  largest  steamer  of  the  kind  yet  built.  She  is  a 
beautiful  vessel ;  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  making  what  has 
been  called  " the  last  word  in  cross-channel  steamer  construction" 
a  success.  She  was  built  on  the  Clyde,  and  performed  her  first  trip 
between  this  country  and  France  on  Saturday  the  27th  of  June.  At 
one  time  during  the  trip  the  "  Queen  "  was  said  to  be  steaming  over 
22  knots.  She  is  now  regularly  performing  the  midday  service  to 
Calais,  and  is  reputed  to  have  become  the  most  popular  boat  on  the 
line. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rich. 

ON  the  1 8th  of  July,  1903,  there  passed  away  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age,  Mr.  J.  D.  Rich,  J. P.,  the  ex-Postmaster  and  Surveyor 
of  Liverpool  and  District.  He  retired  in  1895  from  that  important 
position  which  he  had  held  for  over  20  years.  Since  1900  he  had 
been  in  failing  health ;  and  latterly  he  had  been  residing  with  his  only 
surviving  son,  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Rich,  M.A.,  vicar  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  St.  Helen's.  His  daughter,  Miss  Mabel  Rich,  also  survives 
him ;  and  much  sympathy  has  been  expressed  for  his  children  in 
their  bereavement. 

Mr.  Rich  was  an  exceptionally  able  officer  of  the  department, 
which  he  served  most  zealously  and  with  intense  devotion  to  its  best 
interests.  He  entered  the  Postal  Service  in  1842  as  a  clerk  at  Bristol, 
and  was  soon  raised  to  the  post  of  "  President "  of  the  sorting  office 
there.  In  1848  he  was  transferred  to  Bath  as  Chief  Clerk,  and  there 
met  that  amiable  lady,  Miss  Musgrave,  daughter  of  the  Postmaster, 
whom  he  married.  In  1855  he  was  promoted  to  the  Chief  Clerkship 
at  Manchester,  where  he  had  a  very  trying  period  of  work  in 
re-organising  the  duties,  etc.,  of  that  office.  New  fittings  were  designed : 
a  new  system  of  accounts  devised ;  and  the  staff  trained  to  work  the 
new  regime.  There,  for  the  first  time  in  the  provinces,  the  letters  for 
London  were  sorted  for  the  respective  Metropolitan  District  Post 
Offices,  thereby  saving  much  time  in  I^ondon.  While  at  Manchester 
a  Departmental  Committee  sat  to  consider  the  desirability  of  extending 
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the  London  District  system ;  and  Mr.  Rich  was  the  only  provincial 
officer  on  that  Committee. 

In  1S65  Mr.  Rich,  at  the  wish  of  the  then  Postmaster,  Mr. 
Greaves-Banning,  was  removed  to  Liverpool  as  Controller,  and  many 
improvements  in  methods  of  working  the  Sorting  Office  there  were 
carried  out,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  being  the  initiation  of  a 
Rotating  Scheme  of  Duties  and  Attendances — an  arrangement  which 
has  since  been  generally  adopted  at  other  large  Post  Offices. 

Among  the  principal  changes  which  were  made  during  his 
Postmastership  was  the  introduction  in  1883  of  the  Parcel  Post. 
This  necessitated  the  organizing  of  an  entirely  new  additional  force, 
and  the  rearrangement  of  the  mail  cart  and  van  services  throughout 
his  district.  Indicator  tablets  on  Post  Office  Letter  Boxes,  showing 
the  time  of  the  next  collection,  were  sanctioned  on  his  recommendation; 
and  after  trial  at  Liverpool  they  were  adopted  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Another  change  of  no  little  value  was  the  provision  made 
for  opening  letter  boxes  at  town  sub-offices  from  the  outside  so  that 
late  and  early  morning  collections  could  be  made  without  disturbing 
the  Sub-Postmasters.  The  splendid  new  Post  Office  is  also,  in  the 
main,  due  to  his  strong  and  persistent  advocacy ;  and  it  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  him  to  see  it  begun  and  finished. 

No  man  in  the  service  had  a  greater  or  more  varied  experience,  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  details,  and  greater  administrative  ability 
than  the  late  Mr.  Rich.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  no  provincial  Postmaster 
ever  did  such  yeoman  service,  not  only  in  developing  the  Post  Office 
business  in  all  its  numerous  branches,  but  also  in  materially  helping 
by  his  persevering  advocacy  to  secure  a  greatly  improved  status  for  pro- 
vincial officers  generally,  which  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Greaves-Banning, 
also  strongly  advocated.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  there  is  no 
provincial  city  or  town  which  has  had,  for  so  many  years,  its  postal  and 
telegraph  accommodation  so  complete  as  that  enjoyed  by  Liverpool. 
True,  the  inception  of  the  District  Post  Office  Scheme  dates  prior  to 
Mr.  Rich's  advent  as  Postmaster ;  but  the  development  and  vigorous 
adaptation  of  that  scheme  to  the  evergrowing  requirements  of  the 
city  must  be  credited  largely  to  him.  In  saying  this,  the  great  services 
of  his  predecessor  and  the  excellent  work  of  many  of  Mr.  Rich's  able 
assistants,  cheerfully  and  loyally  rendered,  are  not  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Rich  always  endeavoured  to  instil  into  his  staff  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  their  interest  and  responsibility  as  officers  of  the 
department,  encouraging,  suggesting,  and  patiently  revising  their  work. 
He  was  widely  known  among  the  Postal  officials  for  his  fertility  of 
resource,  his  conscientious  and  strong  sense  of  duty,  which  enabled 
him  to  overcome  many  obstacles ;  and  all  this  is  the  secret,  it  is 
thought,  why  the  Liverpool  Post  Office,  under  such  a  Chief,  has 
enjoyed  a  marked  position  in  regard  to  the  number  of  officers  it  has 
furnished  as  Postmasters  to  other  towns,  as  the  following  list  of 
appointments  from  its  staff  during  his  term  of  office  (1875  to  1895) 
indicates: — (1)  To  Altrincham  (^150),  then  to  Margate  (^300),  (2) 
Wigan  0^300),  (3)  Berwick  (^200),  (4)  Bromsgrove  (,£130),  then  to 
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Newcastle,  Staff.  (5)  Neweastle-on-Tyne  (£800),  (6)  Warrington 
(^350),  (7)  Wolverhampton  (,£500),  then  to  Cardiff  (^700),  (8) 
Colne  (^125),  then  to  Hawkhurst  and  St.  Helens  (^340),  (0) 
Northwich  (^200),  then  to  Staines,  Buxton  and  Bury  (^340),  (10) 
St.  Neots  G£i4o),  then  to  Huntingdon  (^248),  (11)  Chatham  (^300), 
then  to  Coventry  (^460),  (12)  Bingley  (^150),  then  to  Ormskirk 
G£i88),  (13)  Preston  G£6oo),  then  to  Derby,  Hull  and  Leeds  (^800), 
(14)  Wrexham  (^275),  then  to  Crewe  (£350),  (15)  Woolwich  (^400), 
then  to  Lincoln  and  Bournemouth  (^500),  (16)  one  officer  was  also 
appointed  Chief  Clerk  at  Manchester  (^600  max.)  and  subsequently 
Postmaster  of  Hull  (£700). 

Liverpool  men  trained  for  many  years  under  Mr.  Rich  have  also, 
since  his  retirement,  been  appointed  to  the  undermentioned  Post- 
masterships: — (a)  To  Southampton  (^675),  (/>)  Rhyl  (^300),  then 
to  Lancaster  (^390),  (<-)  Birkenhead  (£450),  (d)  Salisbury  (/.450), 
(e)  Alnwick  (^230),  then  to  Warwick  (£280),  (/)  Bletchley  (,£350), 
(g)  Bridgend  (^270),  (//)  Shrewsbury  (^550). 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Rich  to  say  that  it  was,  some  40  years  ago,  owing 
to  the  well-directed  efforts  of  himself  and  a  few  provincial  officials, 
with  whom  he  had  connected  himself  for  the  purpose,  that  pensions, 
which  had  previously  been  reserved  for  established  officers  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  were  extended  to  established  officers  in  the 
provinces. 

He  was  frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  a  member  of  Departmental 
Committees. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  service,  several  parting  gifts  were 
presented  to  him,  viz.,  (1)  A  Library  Table,  together  with  chairs  and 
silver  candlesticks,  a  case  of  table  silver,  and  a  Dessert  Service  by 
officers  of  every  grade  in  the  Liverpool  District  and  including  officers 
formerly  attached  to  Liverpool:  (2)  A  silver  Salver  by  officers  in  the 
Isle  of  Man :  (3)  A  rosewood  English  clock  with  a  set  of  chiming 
gongs  by  some  old  Post  Office  friends  in  London  ;  (4)  A  silver  Tray 
and  purse  of  money  (200  guineas)  by  the  citizens  of  Liverpool. 
When  the  last-named  presentation  was  made,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  commercial 
public  to  Mr.  Rich,  and  paid  tribute  to  his  great  powers  of  organization 
and  management,  grasp  of  detail,  and  equal  receptivity. 

There  was  no  Imperial  Service  Order  in  1895  ;  but  the  Chancellor 
of  the  1  )uchy  of  I^ancaster  conferred,  perhaps,  a  greater  honour  upon 
him  by  placing  his  name  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the 
Citv  of  Liverpool. 

T.H.  &  J.W. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Rich  on  the  18th  of  July,  there  jxisscd 
away  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  provincial  Post  Office  men  of 
the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Penny  Post. 

An  account  of  his  work  in  Liverpool  is  given  by  one  closely 
connected  with  him  there  ;  but  I  may  add  a  few  words  as  his  successor 
and  as  one  who  frequently  met  him  elsewhere.    At  the  Surveyors' 
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meetings  formerly  held  two  characteristics  were  very  marked  in  Mr. 
Rich— his  thorough  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the  work  in  a 
provincial  office,  and  his  intense  pride  in  and  love  for  his  own  office. 
He  was  essentially  a  practical  man,  knowing  exactly  what  could  be 
done  and  how  to  do  it ;  and  this  knowledge,  backed  by  an  acute  mind 
and  considerable  resourcefulness,  made  him  a  power  in  discussing 
proposed  changes  or  developments.  Those  who  did  not  agree  with 
his  opinions  recognised  the  value  of  his  experience,  and  felt  that  his 
objections  must  be  listened  to  and  his  arguments  answered ;  and  he 
was  able  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  in  the  decision  of  many 
questions.  His  devotion  to  Liverpool  was  whole-hearted ;  he  was 
convinced  that  his  own  office  and  work  were  of  permanent  importance, 
that  the  Liverpool  practice  was  the  best,  and  the  views  there  held  the 
wisest.  His  conviction  that  Liverpool  was  the  school  and  model  for 
the  whole  country  was  absolutely  sincere,  and  was  founded  on  the 
consciousness  that  he  knew  his  work  and  had  done  it  well. 

It  was  only  after  taking  up  the  work  on  his  retirement  that  I  fully 
realised  how  reasonably  proud  he  was  of  the  organisation  he  had 
created.  I  found  arrangements  complete  and  well  thought  out  in 
every  detail,  checks  and  counter-checks  thoroughly  applied,  and  the 
machine  working  altogether  smoothly. 

He  was  in  one  respect  a  difficult  and  in  another  an  easy  man  to 
follow  ;  and  I  do  his  memory  bare  justice  in  placing  it  on  record  that 
the  efficiency,  still,  I  believe,  to  be  found,  is  largely  due  to  a  continued 
building  on  the  lines  he  laid  down. 

Two  instances  of  Mr.  Rich's  foresight  occur  to  me  ;  and,  although 
in  neither  case  was  his  advice  taken,  few  will  deny  that  he  was  right  in 
each.  Shortly  alter  telephones  were  brought  to  England  from  America, 
he  urged  that  they  were  more  than — as  some  suggested— a  mere 
scientific  toy,  and  pleaded  that,  if  a  general  Post  Office  telephone 
system  was  impossible,  he  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  the  new  means  of  communication,  and  the  importance  of 
not  allowing  it  to  fall  into  private  hands,  by  establishing,  experimentally, 
an  exchange  in  Liverpool.  If  he  had  been  allowed  to  do  this,  many 
subsequent  difficulties  would  have  been  prevented. 

The  second  instance  was  local ;  but  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
is  equally  obvious.  Over  twenty  years  ago  the  necessity  for  a  new 
Post  Office  in  Liverpool  had  become  urgent  ;  and  Mr.  Rich  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  owners  to  sell  for  the  purpose  a  site  that  combined 
many  advantages.  It  was  large,  close  to  the  principal  railway  station, 
fronted  an  open  space,  and  a  fine  office  there  would  have  been  an 
effective  ornament  to  the  city  by  completing  a  circle  of  magnificent 
public  buildings.  The  economical  spirit,  however,  prevailed  ;  and  he 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  large  sum  of  money  wasted  in 
ineffectively  patching  an  obsolete  building.  A  far  larger  sum  has  since 
been  expended  in  buying  a  less  desirable  site  on  which  a  really 
handsome  building  has  been  buried  between  tall  warehouses  in  narrow 
streets. 

So  strenuous  and  energetic  an  administrator  could  not  but  exert  a 
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powerful  influence  on  those  about  him,  and  this  is  clearly  seen  in  many 
men,  selected  and  trained  by  Mr.  Rich,  still  occupying  important  posts 
in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere.  A  method,  and  a  thoroughness  in  respect 
to  detail,  distinguished  them  ;  and  his  personal  influence  may  often  be 
traced  in  men  who  are  probably  unconscious  of  their  debt. 

A  keen  fighter,  he  never  shirked  controversy  ;  and,  although  a 
somewhat  stiff  official  manner  may  occasionally  have  embittered  this, 
it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  it  ended  with  his  retirement,  and  that  a 
great  number  of  those  who  had  known  him  gathered  round  his  grave, 
some  having  travelled  a  considerable  distance  for  the  purpose. 

In  personal  intercourse  he  was  genial  and  entertaining.  He  loved 
books,  remembered  what  he  read,  and  was  well  informed  on  many 
subjects.  One  who  knew  him  intimately  says  : — "  He  was  one  of  the 
cultivated  men  I  have  known  in  the  Post  Office,  that  is  men  who  have 
not  only  understood  the  higher  qualities  in  literature,  but  have  applied 
them  in  conversation  and  letters."  This  illustrates  one  phase  of  a 
private  life  not  to  be  described  in  detail,  but  revealing  high  qualities, 
not  perhaps  suspected  by  those  who  knew  only  the  keen  and  zealous 
official,  and  producing  happy  results.  -•    c :  >.  * 

F.  Salisbury. 

[A  portrait  of  Mr.  Rich  appeared  at  page  68  of  our  6th  volume.] 

A  Gold  Coast  Tragedy. 

WE  have  lately  been  shown  some  amusing  specimens  of  Gold 
Coast  correspondence.  One  of  the  letters  has  found  its 
way  into  The  Daily  Chronicle,  where  it  appears  in  the  accompanying 
setting : — 

"  The  imitative  faculty  is  the  most  valuable  mental  gift  which  a 
Civil  servant  can  possess,  as  his  success  largely  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  repeat  official  formulae  and  to  write  documents  in  the  style 
of  his  superior  who  will  sign  them.  Negroes  are  admirable  imitators  ; 
and  they  make  excellent  Civil  servants.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  Gold 
Coast  postman  to  his  postmaster  :— 

'  Dear  Master, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  regret  to  inform  you  that 
when  I  go  bath  this  morning  a  billow  he  remove  my  trouser.  Dear 
Master,  how  can  I  go  on  duty  with  only  one  trouser.  If  he  get  loss 
where  am  I  ?  Kind  write  Accra  that  they  send  me  one  more  trouser 
and  so  I  catch  him  and  go  duty.  Good-day  Sir.  My  God,  how  are 
you?    Your  loving  corporal,  Ja.' 

Note  how  readily  the  man  adopts  not  only  official  phrases  but 
what  is  probably  the  unofficial  language  of  his  postmaster." 

We  have  only  to  add  by  way  of  explanation  that  the  official 
allowance  of  trousers  to  Gold  Coast  Postmen  is  two  pairs  per  year. 

New  Zealand  Post  Office  Report,  1002. 

"  '  I " H K  business  was  highly  satisfactory,  the  receipts  exceeding 
A      those  of  any  previous  year/'    This  is  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  Colonial  Postmaster  General's  annual  report  to  the  Governor  of 
New  Zealand  in  which  he  has  the  pleasing  duty  of  explaining  how  the 
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revenue  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  ,£37,284.  The  postal,  as 
distinguished  from  the  telegraph,  side  of  the  service  is  responsible 
for  this  excellent  financial  result ;  for,  although  the  telegraph  revenue 
has  increased  abnormally,  the  large  addition  to  the  staff,  necessitated 
by  the  additional  traffic,  resulted  in  the  expenditure  still  exceeding 
the  receipts. 

The  different  character  of  postal  and  telegraph  business  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  whereas  ,£21,507  more  postal  revenue 
was  collected  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  coupled  with  an 
increase  of  salaries  of  ,£6,792,  on  the  telegraph  side  the  figures  were, 
increase  of  revenue  £15,018,  locrease  off  salaries  £11,930,  that  is  to  say 
the  postal  increase  cost  31*58  per  cent,  for  salaries  against  79*44  per 
cent,  for  the  telegraph  increase. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  money  orders  issued, 
and  also  of  newspaper  packets  dealt  with,  the  first  being  due  to  the 
attempt  to  suppress  the  notorious  Tasmanian  Racing  Lotteries,  and 
the  latter  being  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  close  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa  has  led  to  less  stirring  times. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  whole  year's  work  is  the  record 
expansion  of  Savings  Bank  transactions.  In  order  to  show  how  the 
Bank  has  increased  in  popularity  the  Postmaster  General  has  made  a 
comparison  between  the  figures  of  the  past  year  and  1892.  The 
number  of  deposits  has  increased  during  this  period  from  186,945  to 
411,215,  i.e.t  120  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  deposited  from 
^1,878,270  to  .£5,069,619,  or  170  per  cent.  The  amount  at  the 
credit  of  depositors  increased  from  £2,863,670  to  ,£6,883,787,  or 
at  the  rate  of  140  per  cent ;  and  the  average  balance  of  each 
depositor  from  ,£25  9s.  to  £30  5s.  3d.  The  funds  of  the  Bank 
are  invested  in  the  name  of  the  Postmaster  General  in  various 
securities  which  bear  interest  at  rates  of  from  3  to  5^  per  cent. 

The  Colony,  says  the  Report,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
consummation  of  that  highly  important  undertaking,  the  Pacific 
Cable.  The  cable,  which  was  opened  for  traffic  between  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  and  Fiji  on  the  9th  of  April,  1902,  was 
completed  to  Bamfield,  Vancouver  Island,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
and  opened  for  international  business  on  the  8th  of  December. 

Mr.  T.  Phillipson. 

ON  the  20th  August  last,  writes  a  correspondent,  this  gentleman 
— for  he  was  this  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word — made  a 
formal  application  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list ;  but  it  is  with 
regret  that  we  have  to  announce  that  on  the  following  day  the 
44  dread  summons  "  came  ;  and  he  suddenly  passed  away  at  Shrews- 
bury at  the  age  of  61  from  an  attack  of  Angina  Pectoris.  At  the 
time  of  his  decease  he  held  the  position  of  Postmaster  of  Plymouth. 

Entering  the  service  some  39  years  back  he  acquired  a  somewhat 
wide  and  varied  experience.  His  first  appointment  was  to  a  clerkship 
at  Worcester,  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  old  Staff  of  Surveyor's 
Stationary  Clerks — it  being  his  privilege  to  serve  under  that  well 
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remembered  Surveyor  and  disciplinarian,  Mr.  E.  C.  Burckhardt- 
He  subsequently  filled  the  following  Postmasterships  : — Banbury r 
Coventry,  Shrewsbury,  Ixicester,  Plymouth.  During  his  early  service 
he  acted  for  some  nine  years  as  Surveyor's  Travelling  Clerk,  or  what 
is  now  termed  "  Assistant  Surveyor  "  in  the  South  Midland  District, 
where  he  rendered  much  valuable  aid  in  connection  with  the  transfer 
of  the  Telegraphs  to  the  State.  It  was  principally  due  to  his 
initiative  that  tricycles  were  first  brought  into  use  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  Post  Office  has  lost  a  hard-working,  conscientious  officer,  and 
a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity.  He  has  gone  "  to  the  land  of  the 
leal."  His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  official 
and  private  ;  whilst  to  the  many  members  of  the  staff  he  will  be 
mourned  as  an  honoured  chief  and  a  dear  friend.  One  ready  at  all 
times  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  deserving— a  large  hearted 
gentleman.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  much  of  his  success  was  due  to 
the  kindly  interest  and  friendly  feeling  he  showed  to  all  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated. 

A  Fish  of  Letters. 

THE  captain  of  the  steamer  "Benalder,"  of  I^eith,  says  the 
Morning  Advertiser,  threw  overboard  a  bundle  of  20  old  letters 
in  the  Mediterranean  on  his  voyage  to  China,  which  have  been 
recovered  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Some  fishermen  noticing  a  corpulent  fish  amongst  their  catch 
opened  it  and  found  the  bundle  of  letters.  They  took  them  to  the 
mayor  of  Aguilos,  a  Spanish  fishing  town,  who  delivered  them  to  the 
British  Consul. 

He,  upon  examination,  found  only  one  letter  decipherable  ;  and  he 
has  just  forwarded  it  to  the  writer,  Captain  Potter,  the  superintendent 
in  London,  as  he  thought  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  recovery 
might  interest  him. 

The  Cunard  Agreement. 

"  DUTwe  think  the  question  is  one  that  is  now  removed  from  their 
hands  (the  leading  British  shipowners),  and  is  passed  into  those 
of  the  Admiralty." 

We  smother  our  modest  blushes  as  we  refer  our  readers  to  page 
180  of  Vol.  XII.  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  where  appear  the  words 
quoted  above.  As  will  be  seen,  we  were  dealing  with  the  serious 
nature  which  the  continued  loss  to  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  of 
the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Atlantic  course  had  assumed,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Government  should  give  encouragement  to  our 
shipowners  to  build  faster  ships  than  our  foreign  competitors. 

The  sequel  to  this  pious  opinion  is  the  recently  published 
agreement  between  the  Admiralty,  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company. 

The  agreement  is  in  three  parts.  Part  I.  stipulates  among  other 
items  that  the  Company  shall 

(1)    forthwith  cause  to  be  built  for  it  in  the  United  Kingdom 
with  all  due  despatch  two  steamships  of  large  size  capable  of 
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maintaining  a  minimum  average  ocean  speed  of  from  24  to 
25  knots  an  hour  in  moderate  weather  suitable  in  all  respects 
to  maintain  and  develop  the  Company's  line  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York  or  other  ports  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America : 

(2)  carry  on  its  business  to  the  best  advantage : 

(3)  not  unduly  raise  the  freights  or  charges  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  in  any  of  its  services : 

(4)  give  no  undue  preference,  in  the  fixing  of  such  freights  and 
charges,  as  against  British  subjects : 

(5)  receive  from  His  Majesty's  Government  the  sum  of 
^150,000  per  annum — ^75,000  thereof  as  from  the  date 
when  the  first  of  the  new  fast  ships  before  referred  to  shall 
sail  on  her  first  voyage,  and  ,£75,000,  the  balance  thereof, 
as  from  the  date  upon  which  the  second  such  ship  shall  sail 
on  her  first  voyage  : 

(6)  receive  from  His  Majesty's  Government  a  loan  equal  to 
the  cost  to  the  Company  of  the  two  new  fast  steamships 
(but  not  exceeding  in  any  event  ,£2,600,000)  at  an  interest 
of  2$  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  loan  to  be  repaid  by  annual 
instalments,  each  of  which  shall  be  equal  to  Jjth  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  advance. 

Part  II.  relates  to  the  carriage  of  Mails;  and  in  connexion  with 
it  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  remarks  made  by  My  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  in  expressing  their  approval  of  this  section  of  the 
Agreement — 

"  Part  II.  of  this  Agreement  is  in  substitution  for  an  Agreement 
dated  the  31st  of  July,  1899,  between  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  Company,  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  from  Liverpool 
and  Queenstown  to  New  York,  and  of  parcel  mails  from,  as  well  as  to, 
New  York — the  payments  being  made  according  to  the  weight  of 
mails  carried,  and  the  Agreement  being  terminable  by  12  months' 
notice. 

The  new  Agreement  substitutes  for  payments  by  weight  a  fixed 
annual  payment  of  ^68,000  during  the  currency  of  the  contract,  the 
natural  term  of  which  will  be  20  years  from  the  date  of  the  first 
sailing  of  the  second  of  two  new  steamships  which  are  to  be  provided 
under  Part  I. 

Under  the  old  Agreement  the  payments  have  increased  from 
,£58,000  in  the  first  year  to  ,£62,000  in  the  latest  (round  figures),  and 
in  view  of  the  further  increase  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  the  subsidy  has  been  fixed  at  ,£68,000  a  year. 

Under  the  new  Agreement  the  mails  will  be  carried  at  a  higher 
average  speed  than  at  present,  as  the  Company  will  be  bound  to  use 
their  best  ships  in  the  service,  including  the  two  swift  steamers  to  be 
provided  under  Part  I. 

The  subsidy  is  to  cover  the  conveyance  of  parcel  mails  (at  present 
paid  for  separately)  up  to  a  limit  of  100  tons'  measurement  in  each 
direction  and  in  each  week. 
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Under  the  old  Agreement  no  penalties  were  provided,  but  under 
the  new  Agreement  a  proportionate  deduction  from  the  subsidy  is  to 
be  made  if  the  Company  fails  to  perform  the  stipulated  services." 

Part  III.  fixes  the  term  of  the  Agreement  (20  years),  and  relates 
to  other  incidental  provisions. 

The  publication  of  the  terms  of  the  Agreement  was  followed  by  a 
chorus  of  approval  on  the  part  of  the  press  and  public  alike ;  and  it  is 
freely  confessed  in  the  United  States  that  the  44  Morgan  combine  "  has 
been  outmanoeuvred.  As  regards  the  postal  section  of  the  Agreement, 
we  must  say  that,  in  view  of  the  amount  of  the  payments  hitherto 
made  to  the  Cunard  Company  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  and  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  next  20  years — the  term  of  the  Agreement — the 
quantity  of  correspondence  and  parcels  will  undoubtedly  increase 
enormously,  a  splendid  bargain  has  been  made  ;  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  acumen  of  the  officers  of  the  department  who  have 
carried  the  Post  Office  case  to  so  brilliant  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Grant. 

AN   old  Officer  has  retired  from  the  Service  in  the  j>erson  of 
Mr.  W.  \V.  Grant,  Chief  Clerk,  Stockjxjrt,  whose  photograph 
we  reproduce. 

Mr.  Grant  joined  the  Service  as  an  Auxiliary  Sorter  in  1862,  and 
held  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk  from  1879  up  to  the  time  of  his 


Mr.  \V.  W.  Grant. 


retirement  oil  the  30th  of  last  June.  He  retains  to  a  remarkable 
degree  recollections  of  old  Post  Office  days  and  reminiscences  of 
Post  Office  Officials  of  various  grades.  His  talcs  are  many,  and  are 
told  with  dramatic  effect.  Mr.  Grant  has  had  exceptional  experience, 
and  has  see  n  many  changes  during  his  Official  life.  He  has  served 
under  five  Postmasters  :  and  he  has,  on  several  occasions,  taken  sole 
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•charge  of  the  Office.  He  might  indeed  have  become  a  Postmaster ; 
but  for  family  reasons  he  preferred  to  remain  at  Stockport.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  most  loyal  Servants  the  Department  has  ever  had ; 
and  his  old  colleagues  wish  him  long  years  of  well  earned  retirement. 

Mr.  Grant  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  Volunteer  movement,  and 
for  many  years  was  a  Sergeant  in  the  Stockport  troop  of  the  Cheshire 
Yeomanry.  Although  64  years  of  age,  he  looks  much  younger,  and 
displays  exceptional  vitality.  His  retirement  is  brought  about  by  the 
failing  health  of  his  wife. 

The  Messageries  Maritimes  Steamship  Company. 

"  I  "HIS  Company  is  one  of  the  great  European  competitors  of  the 


A  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  the 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  with  the  Far  East ;  and  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  affairs  of  the  British  Company  are  so  much  under 
discussion  in  connexion  with  the  Mail  contracts,  it  is  with  peculiar 
interest  that  we  receive  an  account  of  the  Annual  meeting  in  Paris 
of  the  Shareholders  of  the  French  Company. 

The  result  of  the  year's  oj>erations  will  not,  it  appears,  ])ermit  of 
the  distribution  of  a  dividend,  there  having  been  a  diminution  in  the 
receipts  and  an  increase  in  the  expenses.  This  condition  of  things 
naturally  caused  the  Chairman  to  be  inundated  with  questions  ;  and  in 
his  reply  he  took  occasion  to  make  several  pointed  comparisons 
between  the  circumstances  of  his  own  and  the  P.  and  O.  Company. 
In  the  first  place  he  said  that  the  English  Company  was  not  compelled 
to  convey  Government  jxissengers  at  a  reduction  of  from  30  to  50 
per  cent.  Everyone  paid  full  rates ;  and  if  that  fact  were  taken  into 
account  their  receipts  would  have  greatly  exceeded  those  of  their 
competitor.  With  regard  to  freight,  they  had  not  normally  the  heavy 
outward  cargo  which  ballasted  the  English  Steamers  ;  and  in  the 
homeward  direction  they  suffered  because  France  was  not  a  universal 
market  like  London,  Antwerp,  or  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman  added  that  they  were  placed  under  another 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  P.  and  O.,  namely  in  the  food  of  the 
passengers  and  crew.  It  was  the  practice  on  their  steamers  as  in 
French  hotels  to  supply  gratuitously  wine  to  the  passengers  and  wine 
and  rum  to  the  crew,  which  represented  an  outlay  of  950,000  francs. 
Moreover,  they  were  also  compelled  to  engage  a  larger  proportion  of 
Europeans,  while  the  P.  and  O.  could  recruit  its  crews  as  it  pleased, 
and  a  European  cost  four  or  five  times  as  much  to  feed  as  a  Hindoo 
or  Coolie.  Again,  for  a  Mail  contract  they  must  have  their  steamers 
built  in  France  where  the  cost  of  construction  was  30  or  40  per  cent 
more  than  in  England. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  it  was  announced  that  the  Company 
had  decided,  with  a  view  to  ameliorating  its  affairs,  to  dispense  with 
Government  Mail  Contracts  and  engage  more  extensively  on  "  free  " 
lines  in  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  goods. 

It  is  perhaps  not  inopportune  to  mention  here  that  the  other  great 
European  competitor  of  the  P.  and  O.  Comixmy,  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Company,  paid  no  dividend  for  the  past  year. 
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Cape  Colony  Post  Office  Report,  1002. 

1902. 

January     5.    Britstown  to  Prieska  mail  captured  by  the  Boers. 

February    3.    Loxton  to  Victoria  West  mail  captured  by  the  enemy. 

Contents  examined  and  returned ;  contractor's 
clothing  and  four  horses  taken. 
Do.  10.  Boer  Patrol  visited  Wagenaar's  Kraal  and  took 
possession  of  two  horses,  two  mules,  and  the 
postcart  used  on  the  Three  Sister's  to  Wagenaar's 
Kraal  route.  The  mails  had  been  despatched  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  and  were  thus  saved. 

April        29.    De  Aar  to  Britstown  mail  captured  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  first  July  the  Military  Censorship  of  mail  matter  through- 
out the  Colony  having  been  withdrawn,  the  making  up  of  direct  mails 
was  generally  reverted  to." 

The  above-mentioned  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  closing 
page  of  the  long  and  varied  war  diary  of  the  Cape  Post  Office. 
Since  the  termination  of  hostilities  there  has  been  all  round  activity 
in  restoring  affairs  to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum :  postal  routes  have 
been  re-opened,  extended,  and  generally  re-organized,  offices  re-opened, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  telegraph  lines  restored  (1466  miles  of  line, 
and  1833  miles  of  wire). 

During  the  year  the  Colonial  legislature  legalized  the  introduction 
and  provided  for  a  system  of  postal  insurance  in  the  inland  service. 
The  limit  of  compensation  has  been  fixed  at  £5  for  articles  upon 
which  the  ordinary  registration  fee  of  4d.  has  been  paid,  but,  so  soon 
as  insurance  can  be  introduced,  this  limit  will  be  extended  to  Larger 
sums  in  proportion  to  the  prepaid  insurance  fee.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  both 
compensation  and  insurance  to  the  other  South  African  Colonies,  and 
later  to  oversea  countries  belonging  to  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
We  must  say  that  the  improvement  has  been  very  long  in  coming  : 
and  the  sooner  it  is  extended  to  the  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  oversea  countries  the  better. 

The  exceedingly  heavy  mails  received  at  Cape  Town  for  the 
Imperial  Forces  in  South  Africa  before  the  advent  of  peace  rapidly 
tell  off  in  bulk  after  that  event,  and  had  so  far  diminished  in  the 
month  of  October  as  to  permit  of  the  transfer  of  the  Military  mails 
to  the  Civil  Department,  the  Army  Post  Office  ceasing  to  exist  as  a 
Circulation  Office  after  the  despatch  of  its  last  mail  to  England  on 
the  1 2th  of  November. 

The  increased  figures  of  the  previous  two  years  in  most  branches 
of  work  suffered  a  substantial  diminution  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  some  of  His  Majesty's  troops.  In  regard  to  money 
order  business  with  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  there  was  an 
increase  of  orders  sent  home  of  27,010  amounting  to  £84,507  and 
of  orders  received  of  the  value  of  .£5,966.  The  total  value  of  all 
orders  issued  and  received  by  the  Post  Office  during  the  year  was 
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^3,035,958  representing  an  increase  of  ^£282,445  over  tne  >'ear 
1901. 

The  Revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  ^£826, 626,  and  the 
expenditure  to  ,£763,949,  showing  a  surplus  of  ,£62,677.  This 
result  is  unfavourable  as  compared  with  the  previous  year ;  and  the 
Colonial  Postmaster  General  views  with  much  concern  the  tendency 
of  expenditure  to  outpace  revenue.  He  says  with  regard  to  the  next 
financial  year  that  he  estimates  an  actual  cash  loss  of  ^11,000,  and, 
in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  everything  in  the  Colony  and  the  difficulty 
felt  in  retaining  and  recruiting  officers  on  present  rates  of  pay,  sees  no 
means  of  limiting  the  growth  of  the  votes.  He  has,  moreover,  felt 
corn] >elled  to  recommend  specially  to  the  Government  improved  rates 
of  pay  to  the  staff  and  to  secure  Parliamentary  sanction  to  the 
necessary  further  vote  provision,  which  will  add  materially  to  ex- 
penditure already  advancing  on  practically  mechanical  lines. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Holl. 

A CORRESPONDENT  writes,—"  With  the  retirement  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
Holl  from  the  senior  inspectorship  of  the  W.C.  District,  the 
Department  loses  one  of  its  too  few  Able-men  and  a  most  loyal 
servant.    Mr.  Holl  was  not  content  to  'put  in '  the  maximum  amount 


Mr.  H.  K.  Holl. 


of  pensionable  time  with  the  minimum  amount  of  trouble  and  friction, 
nor  was  his  service  in  any  way  eye  serv  ice.  What  he  deemed  to  be 
right,  that  he  did  without  regard  for  aught  else.  No  courtier  was  he, 
to  vow  black  to  be  white  at  bidding,  nor  had  he  the  slightest  care  for 
popularity.  He  was  happiest  when  he  could  report  simply  1  Something 
attempted,  something  done.'      Without  sentiment,  so-called,  but 
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assuredly  not  without  real  feeling,  though  he  did  not  wear  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve,  he  impressed  those  who  were  privileged  to  speak  with 
him  on  unofficial  matters  by  his  power  of  going  direct  to  the  root  of 
things,  and  by  the  wide  range  of  subjects  on  which  he  was  able  to 
offer  well-informed  opinions." 

Mr.  E.  W.  Pike. 

IN  the  year  1878,  Mr.  Pike  began  to  officiate  as  Postmaster  at  the 
Palace  of  Westminster ;  and  he  has  worthily  filled  the  post  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  has  now  retired  under  the  age-limit  full  of 
years,  experience  and  honour. 

Mr.  Pike's  predecessor  was  Mr.  Lawford,  a  benevolent  looking 
gentleman,  says  J. P.  in  the  Daily  News,  always  peering  just  over  his 
spectacles,  and  ever  mooning  about  the  lobby,  for  work  went  very 
light  then,  i.e.y  before  1878.  The  Post  Office  was  then  quartered  in 
a  little  square  room  of  about  eleven  feet ;  and  the  Postmaster  was 
assisted  in  the  duties  of  the  post  by  three  clerks.  Needless  to  say, 
since  Mr.  Pike  assumed  the  reins  of  office  vast  alterations  have  taken 
place ;  and  the  work  to  be  done  has  increased  enormously.  In  the 
midst  of  the  constant  bustle,  incident  to  the  House  of  Commons  Post 
Office,  Mr.  Pike  by  his  affability  and  devotion  to  duty — he  has  not 
been  absent  on  sick  leave  during  his  whole  term  of  office — has  gained 
all-round  appreciation. 

A  fitting  close  to  his  career  was  the  meeting  at  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  August,  presided  over  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  at  which  Mr.  Pike  was  presented  with  a  silver  salver 
and  a  purse  of  £127.  The  testimonial  was  subscribed  to  without 
distinction  of  party ;  and,  in  handing  it  to  the  retiring  Postmaster,  Mr. 
Balfour  observed,  that  the  heavy  and  very  responsible  duties  of  the 
office  had  been  carried  out  not  merely  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  but  in  a  manner  to  excite  gratitude  and  recognition. 

We  heartily  wish  that  our  old  colleague  may  long  be  sjwed  to 
enjoy  his  otiutn  cum  dignitate ;  and  we  envy  those  who  will  have  the 
privilege  of  gathering  round  his  ingle  to  enjoy  the  relation  of  that  rich 
store  of  impressions  of  past  and  present  celebrities  which  must  be  laid 
up  in  his  mind. 

St.  Kitts— Nevis. 

*T*HESE  two  West  Indian  Islands,  which,  as  the  Monthly  Journal 
A  puts  it,  retired  Jrom  the  stamp  trade  some  years  ago.  have 
now  issued  a  new  series  of  postage  stamps.  There  are  two  designs 
comprised  in  the  series.  The  individual  represented  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  them  is  evidently  intended  for  Christopher  Columbus 
inspecting  the  islands  through  a  telescope.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
designer  might  with  advantage  have  consulted  his  old  school  history 
book.  Columbus  discovered  the  New  World  in  1492 ;  but  the 
telescope  was  certainly  not  put  to  any  practical  use  until  1609,  when 
Galileo  presented  the  Doge  of  Venice  with  the  first  recorded  instrument 
of  the  kind. 
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From  South  Africa. 

HERE  is  a  letter  from  a  native  postal  servant  which  Mr.  Taylor- 
Taswell  of  the  Post  Office,  Cape  Town,  has  sent  us :-  - 

Port  Elizabeth, 

25  June,  1903. 

To  the  General  and  Central  Post  Office  Master  and  terminus ; 
Dear  Sir, 

I  take  in  honour  and  by  honour,  acknowledge  that  I  am  writing 
to  the  noble  and  honourable  man.  I  the  herewith  application  for  a 
work  if  there  is :  I  arrived  here  on  Monday  ultimo,  departed  from 
Basutoland  I  could  come  myself  or  I  should  have  come,  but  the  reason 
don't  come  it  is  because  I  don't  know  place  I  will  prepare  me  to  knock 
about  the  town  to  day  or  else  I  may  not  be  able  to  come  the  place, 
secondly  perhaps  the  order  may  be  this  not  allowed  to  come  right  in, 
unless  by  admitted,  and  if  there's  a  job  for  me  the  Master  will  please 
answer  my  letter  instantly  in  two  days  time.  I  am  even  or  rather  I'm 
somehow  afraid  to  ask  the  main  Subject  of  work  I  have  no  more  to 
demonstrade  and  innumorate. 

Ever  Your  Obedient  Servant 


The  Postmaster  will  please  address  me  in  this  way  •  

(address  given) 

Immediately  please  if  there  is  or  not,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  know. 
The  late  Mr.  W.  D.  Herbert. 

WE  record  with  sincere  regret  the  death  at  his  residence  in 
Ladbroke  Grove  on  July  10th  of  Mr.  William  Dickes 
Herbert,  Postmaster  of  Paddington.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Captain 
Philip  Herbert  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service ;  and  he  entered 
the  Post  Office  as  a  temporary  clerk  in  the  Savings  Bank  in  1862. 
He  became  a  principal  clerk  in  that  department  in  1 88 1,  but  in  the 
interval  had  been  often  temporarily  employed  in  surveying  duties.  In 
1 89 1  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  the  Western  Central  District, 
and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  Paddington. 

Mr.  Herbert  was  an  upright  man,  and  an  intelligent  and 
painstaking  official.  In  the  Savings  Hank  he  was  successively  in 
charge  of  some  of  the  correspondence  Branches.  After  he  became  a 
postmaster,  he  took  very  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  boy 
messengers  attached  to  his  district ;  and  all  his  subordinates  liked  and 
respected  him.  His  funeral  took  place  at  Highgate  cemetery  on  July 
14th,  the  first  part  of  the  burial  office  having  been  said  at  the  church 
he  attended  in  Bayswater.  We  sympathise  with  Mrs.  Herbert  and 
her  children,  one  of  whom  served  with  distinction  and  was  seriously 
wounded  during  the  Boer  war,  in  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  husband 
and  father.  Mr.  Herbert's  many  friends  in  the  Post  Office  and 
elsewhere  will  not  quickly  forget  him. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Herbert  appeared  at  page  252  of  our  2nd 
volume. 
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The  New  German  Cable  Steamer  "Stephan." 

HE  "  Stephan "  is  the  second  steamer  which  our  Teutonic 


J  neighbours  have  built  for  the  purjx>se  of  laying  and  repairing 
submarine  cables.  The  first  was  named  the  "  Yon  Podbielski  "  ;  but 
this  steamer  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  laying  long  sea  cables.  We 
learn  from  the  Archiv  that  the  new  ship  was  launched  on  the  29th  of 
December  last,  and  that  at  the  ceremony  Miss  Hedwig  Sydow, 
daughter  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Crerman  Post  Office, 
spoke  some  appropriate  lines,  a  translation  of  which  we  give  below  : — 


<  )n  Pomerania's  coast  was  reared 
The  herald  of  the  flight  of  thought, 

Who  cast  a  hand  around  the  earth, 
And  for  the  Empire's  glory  wrought. 

Where  wreaths  are  woven  for  the  l>est 
Thou  Slephan  shalt  not  be  the  least. 

Thou  strong  ship  from  the  Baltic  shore 
Pass  through  the  waves  from  land  to  land, 

Girdle  the  world's  circumference 
With  deep-laid  telegraphic  hand. 

Where  Germans  in  world  conflict  vie 
Proud  let  the  flag  of  Homeland  fly. 


The  "  Stephan  "  made  her  first  voyage  in  the  middle  of  May  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  for  the  German  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 
the  section  of  the  second  German-American  cable  between  Borkum 
and  Fayal.  This  cable,  which  was  manufactured  in  the  North  German 
Marine  Cable  Works  at  Nordenham,  is  the  first  long  sea-cable  pro- 
duced by  a  German  workshop  and  laid  by  a  German  steamer. 


V  the  retirement  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Poole  the  Savings  Bank  loses 


\_y  the  services  of  a  man  who  has  been  prominently  associated 
with  the  life  and  work  of  the  Department  for  over  forty  years.  He 
had  held  the  post  of  Assistant  Controller  since  June  1883;  and  his 
advancement  up  to  that  date  had  been  remarkably  rapid.  He  was  a 
most  able  official,  an  excellent  correspondent,  and,  as  was  perhaps  to 
be  expected  of  a  man  who  had  held  one  position  so  long,  he  knew  his 
work  thoroughly.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  he  leaves  behind  him  no  man 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Department  who  is  his  equal  in  this  respect.  He 
had  possibly  faults  of  temperament  which  did  not  tend  to  smooth  his 
relations  with  other  men,  and  his  inability  to  disguise  a  certain 
intellectual  scorn  of  those  less  gifted  than  himself  or  who  simply 
disagreed  with  him  often  produced  much  misunderstanding  of  his 
character.    He  was  too,  as  an  official,  a  man  of  many  moods  and 


Pass  the  seas 

For  their  honour  and  ease  ; 
With  copper  hands 
Unite  all  lands. 
44  Stephan  "  I  name  thee  ; 


Keep  free  from  hlame 


The  honoured  name. 
May  God  protect  thee  ! 


Mr.  E.  H.  Poole. 
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opinions.  But  if  he  had  the  failings  he  had  also  the  virtues  of  Joseph's 
eldest  brother.  He  had  held  a  very  difficult  and  sometimes  extremely 
irksome  position  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  and  his  honesty  and 
singleness  of  purpose  were  never  doubted. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Poole  appeared  at  page  320  of  our  4th  volume. 

John  B.  McGough. 

PM.  writes  to  us  from  Glasgow  as  follows: — We  have  lately 
.  witnessed  a  revival  in  the  popularity  of  outdoor  sport  in  the 
commercial  capital  of  Scotland  ;  and  no  one  on  the  path  this  side  of 
the  Border  has  proved  a  greater  hero  than  Mr.  John  B.  McGough  of 
the  letter  carriers'  staff,  Glasgow. 


John  B.  McGough. 

Mr.  McGough,  whose  portrait  we  publish,  is  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  His  talent  as  a  distance  runner  was  discovered  at  the  local 
Postal  Sports  in  September,  1 899,  when  he  secured  first  prizes  in  the 
600  yards  and  one  mile  handicaps ;  but  more  especially  when  he 
joined  the  Bellahouston  Harriers  shortly  afterwards,  and  won  the  club's 
five  mile  novice  and  five  mile  handicap  events. 

His  capital  form  was  maintained  throughout  last  year,  and  well- 
merited  honours  came  to  his  credit  in  abundance,  including  many  first 
prizes  at  important  meetings,  besides  the  Scottish  Amateur  Athletic 
Association's  one  mile,  and  four  miles  championships. 

This  season  he  eclipsed  all  former  performances  by  winning 
e,ghteen  first  and  four  second  prizes,  and  in  one  day  the  half-mile, 
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mile  and  four  miles  Scottish  Championships,  brilliant  work  which 
caused  enthusiastic  spectators  to  carry  him  shoulder  high  to  the 
pavilion. 

The  Post  Office  at  a  Discount. 

ONE  of  the  oldest  coach  drivers  down  South,  says  the  AdvocaUr 
tells  the  following  story  about  a  late  Chief-Postmaster  who  was 
taking  a  coach  trip  round  the  "  back  blocks  "  partly  for  pleasure  and 
partly  to  inspect  some  remote  sub-offices.  The  coach  drew  up  at  a 
deserted-looking  spot,  and  presently  there  came  into  sight  a  scrubby- 
bearded  man  with  two  or  three  small  mail  bags,  which,  on  being 
handed  to  the  coach  driver,  were  noticed  to  be  unsealed.  The  Chief- 
Postmaster  asked  the  coach  driver  if  this  sort  of  thing  were  common, 
and  received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  it  happened  sometimes.  The 
Chief- Postmaster  then  started  remonstrating  with  the  Sub-Postmaster, 
who,  in  reply,  said  :  "  "NTiat  has  it  got  to  do  with  you  ?  "  "I  am  the 
Chief- Postmaster,"  was  the  next  remark.  Whereupon  the  "back 
block  "  Postmaster  said,  "  Oh,  you  are  are  you  !    Well,  you're  just  the 

man  I've  been  looking  for.    When  are  you  going  to  take  your  d  

Post  Office  out  of  here  ?  "  The  Chief- Postmaster,  recognising  that 
further  remonstrance  was  useless,  beckoned  to  the  coach  driver  to> 
drive  on. 

French  versus  British  Thrift. 

THE  thrift  of  the  French  peasantry  is  proverbial ;  but  the 
information  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  was  no  doubt 
intended  by  the  Daily  Express,  from  a  recent  copy  of  which  it  was 
clipped,  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  subject. — 

"Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  informed  Sir  Howard  Vincent 
that  the  latest  returns  showed  that  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  in 
this  country  totalled  8,788,000,  the  amount  to  their  credit  being 
;£i 40,393,000,  while  in  France  the  depositors  numbered  only 
3,806,000  and  their  savings  to  ^43,215,000." 

It  appears,  however,  from  what  the  Postmaster  General  also  said, 
and  which  the  Express  omitted  to  mention,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
Savings  Banks  in  France  are  so  different  from  ours  that  any 
comparisons  would  be  worthless.  For  example,  no  one  may  have  an 
account  of  more  than  £60  in  the  French  Bank,  whereas  the  limit  in 
this  Country  is  ^200. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  Post  Office. 

ENOUGH  has  been  written  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere  of  late 
years  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  among  us  that  this  deadly 
disease  claims  more  victims  annually  in  this  country  than  is  creditable 
to  ourselves  as  a  highly  enlightened  nation.  It  has  been  established 
that  consumption  is  preventible  and  curable  ;  and  it  is  a  national 
duty,  therefore,  to  take  every  step  that  is  possible  to  stamp  out  the 
disease.  So  far  as  the  Post  Office  is  concerned,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  turn  to  the  Postmaster  General's  Reports  to  learn  that  a  number 
of  postal  officers  fall  into  the  grip  of  the  disease  each  year. 
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A  significant  fact  in  connexion  with  the  prevention  of  consumption 
is  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Germans  in  this 
direction.  Our  neighbours,  by  means  of  the  open-air  treatment,  have 
reduced  the  death  rate  from  this  disease  from  38  per  1000  to  19  per 
1000  in  a  few  years.  In  Germany,  as  soon  as  it  is  found  that  an 
individual  is  suffering  from  consumption,  he  or  she  is  removed  to  a 
Sanatorium,  where  in  77  per  cent,  of  cases  permanent  cures  are 
effected  in  from  two  to  three  months.  Dr.  Alfred  Hillier,  an  expert 
on  Tuberculosis,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Consumption,  says  that  German  methods  can  be 
adopted  in  England,  and  that  by  the  aid  of  Sanatoria  and  other 
means  consumption  can  be  stamped  out. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Garland  that  a  movement  is  on  foot 
among  the  staff  of  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  to  combine  with  the 
Hospital  Saturday  Fund  in  the  matter  of  providing  a  Sanatorium  for 
consumptive  patients.  It  is  hoped  that  by  means  of  a  subscription 
of  about  Jd.  per  week  per  officer,  sufficient  funds  may  be  raised  to 
endow  the  requisite  number  of  beds  for  sufferers  among  the  staff; 
and  we  can  only  say  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers  of  St.  Martin  s-ie- 
Grand  that  the  movement  has  our  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  John  Alexander  Barbour  James. 

MR.   JOHN   ALEXANDER    BARBOUR   JAMES,  whose 
portrait  we  have  pleasure  in  reproducing,  has  recently  been 


appointed  to  the  position  of  District  Postmaster  in  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony.    He  was  born  and  educated  in  British  Guiana,  and,  until  he 


Mr.  John  Alexander  Barbour  James. 

received  his  present  appointment,  was  engaged  in  the  postal  and 
telegraphic  service  of  that  colony.     In  his  old  sphere  he  was  noted 
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for  his  activity  in  connexion  with  both  official  and  public  matters  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  career  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  will 
be  prosperous. 

Mr.  James  was  present  in  London  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
coronation  festivities  as  a  guest  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

Mail  Service  between  Bristol  and  Portsmouth. 

A  N  influential  deputation  from  Bristol  recently  waited  on  the 


Postmaster    General  concerning    the    i  in  j>er  feet  ions  in  the 


service  referred  to :  and  'in  the  course  of  the  interv  iew  the  time- 
table of  the  old  mail  coach  was  brought  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  by- 
way of  contrast  with  the  present  railway  service. 

In  connexion  with  the  matter,  Mr.  Tombs  seized  the  opportunity 
of  contributing  an  article  to  the  Western  Graphic,  dealing  fully  with 
the  Bristol-Portsmouth  services  of  the  past.  In  the  course  of  his 
article,  he  relates  the  following  curious  story  of  John  Weeks,  who  was 
landlord  of  the  Bush  Tavern,  Bristol,  from  1775  to  1801  and  mail 
coach  proprietor  until  1806.  It  appears  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
John  to  keep  open  house  on  every  Christmas  Day.  At  his  table  on 
this  day  every  one  who  pleased  was  welcomed  to  sit  down  and  feast. 
When  the  repast  was  ended,  honest  John  retired  to  the  bar  and  there 
his  guests  received  his  greetings  and  a  monetary  gift  varying  from  a 
crown  to  a  guinea  according  to  their  several  necessities. 

'*  On  one  particular  year  it  had  been  noticed  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  that  a  middle-aged  man,  whom  no 
frequenter  of  the  Bush  Inn  appeared  to  know,  and  who  appeared  to 
know  no  one,  used  to  visit  about  noon  every  day,  and  calling  for  a 
sixpenny  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  sit  over  it  until  he  had  carefully 
gone  through  the  perusal  of  the  London  paper  of  the  previous 
evening.  On  Christmas  Eve,  honest  John  Weeks,  anxious  that  the 
decayed  gentleman  should  have  one  meal  at  least  in  the  Bush, 
delicately  hinted  that  on  the  following  day  he  kept  open  table. 
Punctually  at  one  o'clock,  being  the  appointed  hour,  he  appeared  at 
the  Bush  in  his  usual  seedy  attire.  John  Weeks  called  his  head 
waiter,  a  sagacious,  well-powdered,  steady  man,  to  whom  he 
confidently  entrusted  the  donation  which  he  had  set  aside  for  the 
decayed  gentleman.  The  decayed  gentleman  quietly  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  from  which  he  drew  a  card.  The  inscription  on  the  card 
was  simply  '  Thomas  Coutts,  59,  Strand.'  Amongst  the  heirlooms 
which  she  most  particularly  prized,  the  late  Duchess  of  St.  Albans, 
widow  of  Thomas  Coutts,  used  to  show  a  coin  richly  mounted  in  a 
gorgeous  bracelet,  which  coin  bore  the  name  of  *  The  Bush  Guinea.' " 


HERE  has  always  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  our  Editor. 


J  He  has  often  told  us  that  his  early  days  were  spent  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  but  he  has  avoided  dates.  In  a  paragraph  which  recently 
appeared  in  The  Evening  Nc7cs  the  secret  is  let  out : — "  It  is  surprising 
to  learn  from  the  Post  Office  annual  report  that  25  J  millions  of  letters 


Odds  and  Ends. 
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are  undelivered  owing  to  insufficient  addresses — particularly  when  one 
finds  that  some  with  very  scanty  addresses  do  reach  their  destinations. 
A  correspondent  tells  me  that  even  so  long  ago  as  182 1  a  letter  was 
put  in  a  window  of  the  post-office,  Margate,  on  the  3rd  of  August : 
*  To  Mr.  Edward  Bennett,  batheing  at  Margate,  Kent.  Mr.  Postman, 
plese  to  make  inquiry  conserning  the  above,  as  I  have  not  got  a  proper 
addres.'  It  was  eventually  claimed  by  the  right  owner,  after  having 
been  exhibited  there  for  a  few  days. 

* 

A SUB-POSTMASTER  had  made  an  error  in  his  daily  cash 
account,  and,  on  being  asked  for  a  copy,  said, — "  Sir,  I  very 
much  regret  the  retched  statement  I  have  sent  two  "  (/>.,  accounts) 
*'  of  the  fifth  one  copy  as  it  is  and  one  as  it  should  be  I  am  an  old 

blockhead  and  there  and  end  of  it.    Yours  &c.  &c.  

Sub-Pm." 

* 

THE  late  Sub-Postmaster  of  a  primitive  part  of  Oxfordshire  had 
a  wooden  leg.  Since  his  resignation  it  has  transpired  that  in 
performing  a  minor  delivery  of  letters  he  made  use  of  a  donkey  and 
cart.  He  found  it  difficult  to  get  up  and  down  ;  so  it  was  his  custom 
to  take  with  him  a  tin  bucket  full  of  large  stones.  These  he  hurled 
at  the  front  door  when  occasion  demanded.  An  original  Postman's 
Knock ! 

* 

AT  a  large  town  where  Telephone  business  is  transacted,  an 
applicant,  on  desiring  to  be  put  through  to  a  certain  renter, 
was  told  to  go  into  the  silence  cabinet  and  take  the  tubes  oft 
(N.B. — It  was  in  the  early  days  of  Telephony).  The  connection  was 
duly  made  ;  but  the  applicant  did  not  respond.  On  the  Counter 
Clerk  going  round,  he  found  him  sitting  in  the  cabinet  with  one  shoe 
off  and  the  other  partially  unfastened.  He  thought  the  Counter  Clerk 
told  him  "  to  take  his  shoes  off!  " 

* 

THE  Mexican  Post  Office  has  now  arranged  that  the  date  stamps 
used  for  cancelling  the  stamps  on  correspondence  shall 
include  a  weather  forecast  for  the  ensuing  24  hours.  This  is  another 
nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  ancient  accomplishment  of  letter  writing. 
The  pictorial  postcard  has  already  relieved  the  letter  writer  of  the 
necessity  for  describing  the  natural  beauties  of  his  sojourning  place  ; 
and  now  the  loss  of  that  great  fall-back,  the  weather,  is  in  sight. 

* 

THIS  is  the  message  the  telegraph  messenger  handed  to  him  : — 
"  Come  as  soon  as  you  can  I  am  dying— Kate."  Three  hours 
later  he  arrived  at  the  distant  Kurort  at  which  she  was  staying,  and 
was  met  at  the  door  by  Kate  herself,  bright  and  smiling.  44  Why— 
what  did  you  mean  by  sending  me  such  a  message  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Oh," 
she  sweetly  said,  "  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  was  dying  to  see  you,  but  my 
twelve  words  ran  out  and  I  had  to  stop ! " 
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WE  learn  from  the  Advocate  that  the  New  Zealand  Postal 
Department  has  been  experimenting  with  a  machine  for 
automatically  stamping  envelops,  and  that  a  report  as  to  its 
practicability  is  now  before  the  Colonial  Postmaster  General.  A 
person  who  wishes  to  post  an  unstamped  letter  places  a  penny  in  a 
slot  in  the  machine,  and  the  letter  in  another  receptacle,  pulls  a  lever, 
and  the  words  "  one  j>enny  paid  "  are  printed  on  the  envelope.  When 
the  postage  is  2d.,  another  penny  is  put  into  the  slot,  and  the  printing 
process  is  repeated.  It  is  stated  that  the  Federal  authorities  are 
satisfied  that  the  machine  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  public. 

I  "HE  French  mail  was  thundering  along,  as  French  mails  will, 
when  a  cry  was  raised  from  the  post  office  car  for  a  doctor. 
A  qualified  doctor  and  an  ex-deputy,  one  M.  Gillet,  sprang  to  the 
rescue  of  the  stricken  postman,  felt  his  pulse,  dug  him  in  the  ribs, 
administered  medicine,  and  just  saved  the  poor  fellow's  life.  Was 
M.  Gillet  decorated  by  a  grateful  Government?  Was  he  publicly 
thanked  in  the  Senate  ?  Was  he  carried  in  a  floral  car  to  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  ?  No.  He  was  fined  iSs.  for  illegally  entering  the  post 
office  car.     Vive  la  Liberte  /"    {By  the  Way  in  the  Globe.) 

*  * 
* 

ONE  of  the  superintending  officers  of  the  Stores  and  Buildings 
Branch  of  the  Savings  Bank  Department  was  lately  spending 
a  portion  of  his  holiday  in  the  city  of  Canterbury.  He,  of  course, 
visited  the  Cathedral,  and,  being  permanently  short-sighted  and 
temporarily  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  was  care- 
fully verifying  the  statement  of  the  guide  that  the  blood  of  Becket 
was  to  be  seen  still  on  the  floor  they  were  treading.  The  familiar 
voice  of  a  colleague  also  on  holiday  at  his  elbow,  saying,  "  Are  you 
looking  for  ink  stains?"  brought  him  suddenly  back  to  the  twentieth 
century,  to  recollections  of  West  Kensington  and  other  martyrdoms. 

*  * 
* 

ON  Saturday  afternoon,  October  24th,  a  Civil  Servants'  Conference, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cobden  Club,  will  be  held  in 
London  in  order  to  discuss  the  fiscal  proposals  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Delegates  are  to  be  invited  from  all  organisations  connected  with 
the  different  branches  of  the  Civil  Service ;  and  there  are  good 
prospects  of  a  large  and  representative  Conference. 

Details  as  to  time  and  place  of  meeting  will  be  given  later. 

*  * 

IF  any  of  our  readers  chance  to  have  by  them  clean  spare  copies 
of  the  April  number  of  this  year,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  purchase 
them  at  ninepence  per  copy. 
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(Note. — It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  lists  are  unofficial ;  but  every 
effort  is  made  to  render  them  accurate  and  complete.] 


Promotions. 

LONDON. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


s.o. 


•  •  •        «  >  . 


Hundy,  C.  H.  ...  Asst.  Sec. 


»» 
»» 

* » 


...  S.H.D.,  '64;  CD.,  65; 
S.O,  '70;  Prin.  C1k., 
'96 

...  1879;  Clk.,  1st  CI.,  '99 


*  •  •        •  •  • 


»» 


Francis,  K.  A — 

Bmwn,  J  — 
Sayer,  T.  P. 


1 


Kirkwood,  Prin.  Clk. 

W.  G.  C. 

Leonard,  A.  G. ..  Clk.,  1st  CI   1883 

Home,  L.  T  ,      .,    1883 

Leech,  W.  T.  ...  Clk.,  2nd  CI  Tel.,  Leeds,  '85;  Clk., 

3rd  CI.,  S.O.  (Supply. 
Est.),  '94;  2nd  CI.,  '98 
...  Clk.,  Lr.  Div.,S.B.,  '83; 
Clk.,  3rd  CI.  (Supply. 
Est.),  '94;  Asst.  Regis- 
trar, '95  ;  returned  to 
1     S.O.,  '97  ;  2nd  CI.,  '98 
(Supply.     Clk.,  Lr.  Div.,  M.O.O., 
Est.)     '85  ;  S.B.,  '85  ;  Clk., 
C.E.B.,  '92 
S.O.,    'So;  R.A.G.O., 
'83  ;  Regy.,  '9 1  ;  Clk., 
C.E.B.,  '94 

C.E.B.  Philips,  J.  A.  D.  Trav.  Clk.,  2nd  CI.  S.C.  &  T.,  Leicester, '94  ; 

Manchester,  '96 ;  Sur. 
Trav.  Clk.,  "01  ;  Natal 
Govt.  Service,  '02 

Central  T'phonc  Smith,  N.  L.   ...  Switchroom  Manag'r1  S.C.  &  T.,  Dundee,  '87  ; 
Exchange  Glasgow,  '99  ;  Jr.  Clk.. 

E.  in  CO.,  '99  ;  Sub.- 
Engr.,  '02 

A.G.D.,C.H.B.  Miss  C.  L.  De      Super  S.B.,  '75;  P.O.B.,  '81; 


M 
*■> 
•»♦ 
♦  » 

»  » 

y » 
» » 


»» 
• » 


'  > 

>» 
<  > 

M 
>» 


l» 
'  > 


'» 

P.O.B. 


»» 
»» 


Renzi 

E.S.Wingrave  Asst.  Super. 

,,  A.  Sadler    ...  Prin.  Clk. 

,,  A.  Hayes  ...  Clk.,  ist  CI. 
,,  J.  B.  Brown..  ,, 
,,  I.  B.  Sweet...  ,, 
,,  M.  Harris  ...  ,, 
,,  V.  I.  Reid  ...  ,, 
,,  A.  E.  Randall  ,, 

,,  R.  Loch     ...  Sen.  Asst.  Super. 


,,  H.W.Bindloss  Asst.  Super.  ... 
„  K.  E.  Barrett  Prin.  Clk.  ... 
„  M.  I.  C. 

Macdonald 
E.  Tydcman.. 


Asst.     Super.,     '95  ; 
Senr.  Asst.  Super.,  '98 
..    1873;  Prin.  Clk.,  '93 
...  1S81  ;  i>t  CI.,  '92 
...  1S86 
...  1S86 
...  1S86 
...  1S86 
1886 
...  18S8 

..    S.B.,  '81  ;  P.O.B.,  '82  ; 

Prin.  Clk.,  '95  ;  Asst. 

Super..  '98 
...  1S82  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '98 
...  C.H.B.,  '82;  ist  CI.,  '95 
..    18S4  ;  ist  CI.,  '95 

...  iSSj;  ist  CI.,  96 
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NAME. 

APPOINTMENT. 

PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


A.G.D.,  P.O.B. 

M  l» 

II  II 

>»  II 

II  II 
^^.T.O.  ..■ 


»» 


»» 


»» 


»> 
> » 

» > 

»» 
•> 
i» 
ii 
» » 
•  i 
» » 
» » 


Cable  Room 


II 

»l 
II 
l» 

1 1 

'» 
II 
' ' 
1 1 
» 1 

1 1 

II 


5  I 


»l 

'I 
II 
'  ' 
II 
II 

♦  I 
II 

•  • 
1 1 

<  • 
1  I 
II 
II 


Miss  S.  M.  Mann 
,,  T.A.Swindelb 


W.  H.  James 
M.H.Brooker 
,  T.  M.Jackson 
Edwards,  A.  W.. 

Wadley,  F.  T. ... 

Fisher,  W.  S.  ... 

Askew,  B.  G.  ... 

Tyrrell,  J.  G.  ... 

Ward,  A.  \V.  ... 


Gamlin,  R.  E.... 
Geary,  J.  N.  ... 
Oak  man,  H.  ... 
Hubbard,  F.  J... 
Bond,  W.  J.  ... 
Halfpenny,  F.H. 
Cobb,  W.  T.  ... 
Gough,  W. 

Franks,  W  .  h  

Kearlcy,  G. 
Cooper,  A.  B.  ... 
Halcomb,  A.  T.. 
Jenkins,  J. 
Lacey,  G.  S.  ... 


Bird,  T.  J. 

Muller,  C.  II.  ... 

Blan.lford,  H.  B. 

Leathley,  H.  ... 
McManis,  T.  J... 
Bruce,  R.  R.  ... 
Mullane,  T.  P.. 
Harris,  A.  G.  ... 
Day,  F.  H.  (\... 
Guillaume,  ].  G. 
Wakefield,  F.  ... 
Robeson,  S. 
Dausques,  E.  F.. 
Hutchinson,  F.R. 
Lemoine,  A. 
Lecomte,  L.  I, .A. 
Bouchard,  J.  B... 
Mullens,  E.  C.  S. 
Lange,  G.  F.  A. 


Prin.  Clk  

Clk.,  1st  CI.  ...  ... 

II  II   

,,  ,, 

II  II   

II  II   

2nd  CI  

Super.  .. 
Asst.  Super.  ... 


. . .    . . . 


ii  ii 


ii  ii 


...    . . 


ii 
i ' 


ii 
it 
ii 


2nd  CI 


ii 
»i 


1 1       ii  n 
Over.  &  Scnr.  Tel. 


•  < 

>  < 


ii 

»» 
li 
li 
i» 
ii 
>  i 


Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI 


ii 


»i 


2nd  CI 


Over.  &  Senr.  Tel. 


i» 
ii 
>  > 

•  i 

i» 
»i 
ii 
• ' 
ii 

ii 


>  > 

> » 
ii 
♦ « 
ii 

» » 
• » 

i» 


1884;  1st  CI.,  '96 
1S92 

1«93 

1893 
1893 

Tel.,  '82;  3rd  CI.  Clk.. 

'94;  2nd  CI.,  '97 
Tel.,  '84;  3rd  CI.  Clk.. 

'96 

U.K.T.Co.,'69;  G.P.O., 
'70  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '86 
1872;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 

CI.,  '95 
1871  ;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 

CI.,  '95 
E.T.  Co.,  '66  ;  G.P.O., 
'70  ;  Asst.  Super..  2nd 

CI.,  '95 
1S74 

1S74 
1875 
1S76 
1875 
1S7S 
187S 
187S 
187S 
1S78 
1S78 
187S 
1876 

Sub.    Tel.    Co.,  "70; 

G.P.O.,    '89;  Av<. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '90 
Sub.    Tel.    Co.,  "70; 

G.P.O.,  '89 
Sub.    Tel.    Co.,    '75  : 

G.P.O.,  '89 
Sub.    Tel.    Co.,     70 ; 

G.P.O.,  '89 
Sub.Tel.Co.,G.P.O.,'S9 
Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  G. P.O., '89 
Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  G.P.O.,'89 
Sub.  Tel.Co.,G.P.O.,S9 
Sub.Tel.Co.,G.P.O.,S9 
Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  G.P.O./S9 
Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  G .P.O., '89 
Sub.Tel.Co.,G.PO.,'89 
Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  G.P.O.,'89 
Sub.Tel.Co.,G.P.O.,'S9 
Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  G.P.O.,'89 
Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  G.P.O./S9 
Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  G.P.O./Sg 
Sub.  Tel.Co.,G.P.O./S9 
1S80 
1S82 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


C.T.O.,  Cable 
Room 


»» 

» * 
ft 


■  • 


!  • 
1  ' 

»' 
tt 
•  ? 
1  » 


t  1 


...  •  *  • 


...  •-• 


...  ... 


...  ... 


...  ... 


E.  in  CO. 


Smith,  S.  J. 

Bradley,  E.  E... 
Tranham,  H.  ... 
Desous,  L.  V.  ... 
Miss  K.  M.  T. 
O'Halloran 
G.  S.  Lynch  . 

„  A.  I.  Evans.. 


Over.  &  Senr.  Tel..  1878 

i 


>  1 
»» 


Super. 


» • 
>» 
>» 


1880 
1SS0 

Sub.  Tel.  Co.,G.P.O.,'89 


...  1870;  Asst.  Super., '86 


»» 


Asst.  Super. 


• ? 


»» 


...    . . 


?! 


t» 
It 
»» 
tt 


„  M. A. Thomas. 
„  A.  E.  Hale... 
A.  E.  Eec  . . . 

„  E.  M.  Conwavj 

'  I 

„  A.  M.  Parish. I 
„  A.  E.  Groves.! 
„  S.I.M.Keable; 
„  F.  R.  Powell. 
E.  M. 

Macnamara 

E.  R.  Wright 

F.  J.  Brown..' 
A.  A. 

Shacklock 
L.  Jolly 
K.  S.  Tavlor.1 
H.  E.  Soundy 
C.  R.  Emery.! 
E.  E.  Meads. 
„  F.  E.  Gadsby 
„  D.  Stansfield. 
„  A.  Regan  ... 
„  H.  E.  Wallis. 
„  B.  M.  Miles... 
„  A.  Hurst 
H.  A.  Read.. 
E.K.Brun>den 

(Telephones) 

Hilyer,  W.  J.  ...  Clk.,  3rd  CI  


■? 


?  ? 

tl 


? 

»  < 
1  ? 
'  ? 


?  » 


1  > 


!  • 
1  t 
?  ' 
'  * 
>* 

l» 
1  ' 
?  ' 


•  • 

»t 
t  • 
tl 
I' 
?  ' 

•  ' 
•t 
»• 
tt 


E.T.  Co.,  '67  ;  G.P.O., 
'70  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '88 
E.T.  Co.,  '70;  G.P.O., 
'70 ;  Asst.  Super.,  Lr. 
Gr.,  '90 
1S71  ;  Asst.  Super.,  Lr. 

Gr.,  '90 
1S71  ;  Asst.  Super.,  Lr. 

Gr.,  '91 
1870;  Asst.  Super..  Lr. 

Gr.f  '92 
1870;  Asst.  Super.,  Lr. 
Gr.,  '94 
Lr.  Gr.!  1S80 
1881 
1S81 
1SS1 
1SS2 


I 


it 
? ' 
> » 


•  < 

tt 
»' 

tt 

tt 

>  • 

•  > 
tt 
<< 


1SS2 
18S2 
18S2 

18S2 
18S2 
1SS2 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1S82 
1883 
1SS3 
1883 
1883 
1883 
Tel  ,  '93 


■ 

Stevenson,  B.  J.. 
Bain,  G.  P. 

Ramsay,  J 
Robinson,  R.  T 

1 


»t 


•  t 

t« 


...        *  * • 


«  »  *        •  •  * 


Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '9S;  Jr. 
Clk.,  E.  in  CO.  i  Lon- 
don), '03;  Clk.,L.P.S., 

'03 

S.C.  &  'I .,  Edin.,  '95  ; 

Sur.  Sta.  Clk..  "02 
S.C.  &  T.,  Aberdeen. '05  ; 
Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO. 
(Pro v.),  '02 
S.C.  &  T..  Alierdeen,  *q8 
...  Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94:  Tr. 
Clk.,    E.    in  CO. 
(London),  '03  
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E.  in  CO.      ...   Hewlett,  T.     ...  Clk.,  3rd  CI  


i 


>• 


•  » 
»» 

»• 


...  Anson,  B.  O   ,, 

...   Henley,  F.  L.  ...  Engr.,  1st  CI. 


...  Chapman,  A.  E 


»» 


! 


...   Wells,  R.  A.    ...     ,,       2nd  CI. 

1 

I 


...   Brown,  J.  ... 


Hunt,  S.  H. 
Gardiner,  H. 
Scott.  NY.  H.  ... 
Joseph,  j.  NY  ... 
P  rancis,  II.  J  B. 
Gould,  V.  R 
Restall,  \V.  G  ... 
Cleaver,  J. 
Chubbock,  R.  I.. 
Mitchell,  \Y.  S.... 
Smenlon,  J. 
Restall,  A.  T.  ... 
Bradley,  K. 
Thorogood,  B.H. 
Morgan,  G.  II... 

R<<l>erts.  E.  I  

Edwards,  C.  A.. 
Ruffhead.  E  J  . 
Martin.  H.  E. 
Binnington,  T.C 
Patrick,  J. 
Thompson,  J.  'I 


Jr.  Clk.  London). 


Lane,  J  

.   Mitchell,  \V.  E.. 
Mawson,  J. 
Smith,  C.  J. 

.  Clarke.  A.  H.  .. 
.  Gain,  P.  G.  NY  . 
.    Melville,  E.  G... 

I.eggett,  S.  C.  .. 
.   Howarth,  R.  .. 

Brown,  T.  NY.  .. 

Lomax,  J. . . 
Evered,  F.  M... 
.   Hall,  G.  NY.  .. 


« » 


(Prov.) 


•  < 


■  • 


S.C.  &  T.,  L'jhiol,   '98  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO. 

(Prov.).  '02 
S.C  .V  T.,  Hull.  '96 
Tel..  C.T.O.,  *Si  :  Test 

Clk.,  T.S.D..  *o6 
Tul..CT.O.,'S2;  Relay 

Clk.,  Lr.    Sec,   '91  ; 

Engr.,  2nd  CI.,  95 
S.C.  *  T..  Dublin,  '87  ; 

lr.  Clk.,   E.  in  CO. 

(Prov.),    '97  ;  Sub.- 

Engr.,  'qq 
S.C.  &T.,  Edinburgh,'^; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO. 

iProv.),  '97 
Tel.,  C.T.O..  02 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '96 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  94 
Tel..  C.T.O.,  '95 
iSq6:  Tel  ,  C.T.O.,  '98 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  Q9 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  06 
CC.  \  T.,  NY.,  96 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '05 
CC     T..  E.C,  '95 
Tel.,  C.T.O..  *q6 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '97 
CC.  ,\  T..  NY..  Q6 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  -q4 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  06 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  04 
CC.  i\  T.,  NY..  03 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  qS 
S.C  &  T.,  Sheffield ,  '98 
S.C.  &  T.,  Bradford.  'q8 
S.C.  iS:  T.,  Edinburgh,  '99 
S.C.  &  T.,  Newcastle  on- 

Tyne.  '92 
S.C.  Cv:  T.,  Newcastlc-on- 

Tyne.  '93 
S.C.     T.,  Liver  pool,  *93 
Sr.,  NY..  03 

S.C.  &  T..  Thislehurst, 

'Q3  ;  Bristol.  9S 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  94 
Sr..  S.I*..  *Q4 
S.C  &  T.,  Bristol.  95 
S.C.  \  T.,  Liverpool,  '95 
S.C     I  ..Manchester/OS 
S  C  &  T..  St.  Ives,  '06; 

Cambridge.  '98 
S.C.Ov  T.,  Stockport,  '97 
S.C.  &  T.,  Leeds.  '97 
S.C  &  T.,  St.vkport,  '98 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


AITOINTMENT. 


PREVIOI  S  SERVICE. 


E.  in  CO. 


Factories 


-I 


Andrews,  S.  T... 


Johnson,  F.  J. 
Hinton,  W.  G.... 


Relay  Clk.,  Lr.  Sec. 
(Up.  Scale) 


(Lr.  Scale) 
Piin.  Clk  


Watkins,  W.  B.  .  Clk.,  1st  CI  


.  .  . 

Barnes,  C.  L.  ... 

>» 

>» 

... 

11 

.  .  . 

Schramm,  H.  ... 

»i 

>» 

•  •  . 

II 

... 

Clegg,  A  

>» 

2nd  CI. 

•  ' 

... 

Ward,  E  

>> 

■  .  ■ 

>l 

... 

Toby,  E.G.  .. 

>> 

n 

... 

II 

... 

Cody,  F  

»i 

., 

... 

Beak,  F.  G. 

»» 

,, 

... 

Shackleion,  F. ... 

»» 

... 

<  ' 

riiriin.i  w  r:  < 
ijurianu,  w .  \j  . 

ii 

•  .  • 

»» 

... 

Gellett,  C  

>» 

... 

M 

.    ,  . 

Stephenson ,  H . . . 

»» 

3rd  CI. 

.  .  . 

f 

II 

Brolly,  J.  A.  ... 

»» 

M 

•  •  • 

*  l 

Crowiher,  S.  ... 

i> 

•  » 

•  •  * 

Walsh,  M  

u 

>l 

»» 

.    .  . 

Burns,  W.  C.  ... 

»l 

»» 

... 

'I 

... 

Morton,  F. 

>l 

II 

... 

'  • 

•  •  • 

n 

II 

... 

... 

Campbell,  W.  ... 

II 

II 

... 

»» 

|  . 

Jack,  W  

»» 

l» 

.  •  . 

.    .  . 

Murton,  N. 

»l 

II 

.  .  . 

•  •  • 

Russell,  F. 

II 

II 

■  •  • 

... 

Friend,  R.  S.  ... 

Foreman 

... 

C.C.  &  T.,  L.P.S.,  '91  ; 
S.C.  it  T.,  Exeter,  '93  ; 
Relay  Clk.  (Lr. Scale), 

'03 

S.C.  &  T.,  Leeds,  '85 
1872;  Asst.  Supg.  Exr., 

T.S.D.,  '91 
Tel.,  W.C.,'71  ;  Tr.Clk., 

C.  of  S.O.,  'bo ;  1st 

CI.  Exr.,  T.S.D.,  '95 
Tel.,W.C.,-75  ;  Jr.  Clk., 

C.  of  S.O.,  '84  ;  1st 

CI.  Exr.,  T.S.D.,  '95 
Tel.,  E.,  '83;  Clk.,  C. 

of  S.O.,  '89;  1st  CI. 

Exr.,  T.S.I).,  '98 
1878;  C.  of  S.O.,  '92  ; 

2nd  Cl.Exr.,T.S.D.,'94 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  SS:  C.  of 

S.O.,    '92 ;    2nd  CI. 

Exr.,  T.S.D.,  '94 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '85;  C.  of 

S.O.,    '93;    2nd  CI. 

Exr.,  T.S.D..  '94 
1S78;  C.  of  S.O.,  '93  ; 

2ndCl.Exr  .T.S.D.,'94 
1 88 1  ;  C.  of  S.O.,  '85  ; 

2nd  CI.  Exr.,  T.S.D., 

'94 

Tel.,  I^eeds,  '82  ;  2nd 

CI.  Exr.,  T.S.D.,  '94 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  'S9;  C.  of 

S.O.,   '04;    2nd  CI. 

Exr.,  '95 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '02;  C.  of 

S.O.,  '94;    2nd  a. 

Exr.,  '97 
S.C.  &  T.,  Redcar,  '99  ; 

Tel.,    C.T.O.,    '02 ; 

Regy.  Asst.,  '02 
S.C.  &  T.,  Glasgow,  '97  ; 

Regy.  Asst.,  '02 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B.,  "oo 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,S.B.,  '99 
S.C.&T., Manchester/98 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  'qS 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00 
S.C.  &  T.,  Edinburgh, 

'oo;  Clk.,  2nd  Div., 

Factories,  '02 
S.C.&  T.,  Glasgow,  '98  ; 

Regy.  Asst.,  '02 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '9S  ;  Regy. 

Asst.,  'OI 
1S92  ;  Asst.  Foreman,  '98 
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L.P.S. 

(Contr"s  Off.) 


> » 


» < 


„    (Cir.  Off.) 

II  It 

»»  >» 

>»  »» 

It  »> 

»»  •  • 

»»  »t 

it  it 

it  it 

ji  ti 

ii  it 


Padd. 


t> 
it 


E. 

I 

N. 


NAME. 


Kimmins,  J.  W.. 

Pidduck,  W.  F.. 
Blackweil,  F.  .. 
McPherson,  D.  .. 

Harris,  R.  J.  ... 

Wood,  A.  E.  . 
Gav,  H.  E. 
Marshall,  W.  J... 

Baxter,  C.  F.  .. 
Jude,  T.  J. 

Tiedeman,  J.  ... 

Redish,  J.  F.  ... 
Parker,  W.  J.  ... 

Beard,  W.  F.  ... 

Males,  C.  A.  ... 
Lor  rain,  J. 


Greer,  J..C.M.G. 
Marriott,  J.  H.  . 


APPOINTMENT. 


Clk.,  2nd  CI.... 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


3rd  CI.  ... 


»» 


ti 
»» 


E.   Har borne,  T.  ... 


E. 
W.C. 

N. 
E.C 

E.C. 


Insp. 
ti 

Over. 


t> 
11 
tt 
it 
11 
tt 
t» 
ti 

Pmr. 


ti 


. . . 
... 


...    ...    . . . 


S.E. 
Norwood 
, ,  E.C. 

W. 

M.O.O  


tt 

R.L.O. 


tt 

1  > 

n 


...  ... 


... 


...  *  •  . 

...  ♦ « 

...  ... 

...  •  ■  . 


Pimn.  J.  M.  . 
Charrison,  E.  F 

Webb,  W  

Sanderson,  F.  T. 

Miss  B.  L.  F. 

Denver 
„  J-  E.J.  R'eid 
,,  E.  Goring  ... 

L.  C.  Grimes 
,,  M.K.Bradford 
,,  CM.Marwood 

,,  M.  Rayner... 
Booth,  F.  B.  .. 

Tansley,  F.  C.  ... 

Russell,  J  

Ames,  J  

Porter,  W.  J.  T. 
Bourne,  E.  H.... 
Hiffe,  F.  H.  M. 
Woollev,  H.  M.. 
Mc.Murien,  F.W. 

Miss  A.  Greenip . 


Clk.,  3rd  CI  

Over.  &  Sen.  Tel. .. 

t»  it 
Over  

Ch.  Insp.  of  Tel. 

Messengers 
Super.,  CI.  III.  ... 


t> 


CI.  IV.  ... 


It  It 
Prin.  Clk  


Clk.,  1st  CI.  ...  ... 

Exr.,  2nd  CI  

•  1  tt   

Clk.      ...  ... 


tt 
< ' 

tt 
tt 


> » 


•  ■  ■ 

•  •  • 
...        . . 


Asst.  Super,  of  Retrs. 


1880;    Clk.,    3rd  CU 

L.P.S.,  '93 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B.,  '00 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B.,  00 
Asst.   Clk.,  S.B.,   *99  ; 

Regy.  Asst.,  '03 
1876 ;  Over.,  '95 
1877 ;  Over.,  '93 
1878;  Sr.,  "Si 
1880;  Sr.,  "83 
1881  ;  Sr.,  '85 
1877  ;  Sr.,  '80 
1878;  Sr.,  '82 
1 88 1  ;  Lobby  Offr.,  '98 
1873;  Sr.,  '76 
1882;  Sr.,  '85 
1886 

S.B.,  '65;  L.P.S.,  '66  ; 
Ch.  Clk.,  E.,  '85  ; 
Pmr.,  Norwood,  '92  ; 

E-,  '95 
1873  ;  Ch.  Clk.,  E.,  ^9  ; 

Pmr.,  N.,  '99 
E.T.  Co.,  '67;  G.P.O., 

'70;  Ch.  Clk.,  W.C, 

'91  ;  E.,  '92 ;  N.,  '92 
C.C.  &  T.,  W.C,  '92  ; 

Regy.  .Asst.,  '02 

1875 
1876 

1880 ;  Sr.,  'S6 

1 88 1  ;    Insp.    of  Tel. 

Messengers,  'S> 
18S0  ;  Super.,  CI.  IV./99 

1S75 
1885 
1882 
1885 

C.H.B.,   '88;  M.O.O., 

'98  ;  1st  CI.,  '99 
S.B.,  '93;  M.O.O.,  98 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  90;  Clk., 

R.L.O.,  "99 
S.C  &  T.,  Lowestoft, 

'92  ;  Clk.,  R.L.O.,  '99 
S.C  &  T.,  Glasgow,  '9S  ; 

Regv.  Asst.,  'oi 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B.,  'oo 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  'oo 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  '00 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  '00 
C.C  &  T.,  E.C,  94 
S.C.  &  T.,  Torquay, "oo  ; 

Regy.  Asst.,  'oo 
Retr.,  '74 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


S.B.D. 
»» 

Stores 


Bond,  W.  S.  .. 
Miss  S.  L. 

Hamblen 
,,  J.  Patton  ... 
Aldridge,  J.  F. 

Ogden,  H. 


.  Foord,  G.  W.  F. 
Etheredge,  W.  J. 

Cox,  H.  J. 
Day  i  A .  C  ... 
.  Allen,  \\  .  H.  ... 


Curl  is,  W  

Percy,  S.  \V.  ... 

Loflhouse,  J.  ... 
Gudgeon,  R.  W.. 

Garner,  A. 

.   Fugeman,  F.  W.. 

Rowland,  T.  E... 
.  Sparks,  H. 

.   Parsons,  A.  A.... 


.  Homer,  F.  H  — 
..  Wright,  L.W.  ... 
Wheeler,  C. 
Mcrrificld,  R.  G. 
Reeves,  J.  H.  ... 
Mcnzies,  J.  B.  ... 
Hc\vson,G.  M.... 
We  veil,  T.  ... 


Clk.,  1st  CI.  ... 


i»  «» 
Staff  Off. 


»» 


»♦ 


.  ■  .        ♦  .  • 


•  •  •       *  •  • 


*  •  ■        «  »  » 


■  ■  •       •  • 


•  •  i       ■  ■  • 


•  •  •       *  •  > 


Deputy  Staff  Off. 


»» 


»» 


Clk.,  ist  CI.  ... 


2nd  CI. ... 


» ♦ 


»» 


... 


•  >        ■  ■  ■ 


•  •  •        •  •  • 1 





■  •        •  *  • 


I 


18S1  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '94 
1890 

1874  ;   R.A.G.O.,  "Ss  ; 

Super.,  P.S.D.,  '94 
S.B.,  '77  ;  Clk.,  C.E.B., 

•85  ;     L.P.S.,     '87  ; 

Super.,  P.S.D.,  '95 
S.B.,  '73;  P.S.D.,  '90; 

Super.,  '95 
E.T.  Co.,  '69;  G.P.O., 

'70  ;     Suptg.  Exr., 

T.S.D.,  'oo 
E.T.  Co.,  '6o;  G.P.O., 

'70;  C.  of  S.O.,  '82 
S.B.,  '73;    S.O.,  '93  ; 

Super.,  P.S.D.,  '97 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  '82;  Exr., 

'88  ;  Asst.  Supg.  Exr., 

1874  ;  Storekeeper,  '97 
1870;  C.  of  S.O.,  '78  ; 

Asst.  Suptg.  Exr.,  'oo 
E.T.  Co.,  '63;  G.P.O., 

'70;  C.  of  S.O.,  '78; 

Asst.  Suptg.  Exr.,  'oo 
E.T.  Co.,  '63;  G.P.O., 

'70;  C.  of  S.O.,  '82  ; 

Asst.  Suptg.  Exr.,  '00 
1872;  C.  of  S.O.,  '82; 

1st  CI.  Exr.,  '94 
1881  ;  Clk.,  P.S.D..  '93 
1SS0;  Clk.,  P.S.D.,  '94 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '86;  Clk., 

C.  of  S.O.,  '92  ;  Exr., 

ist  CI.,  '98 
Clk.,  2nd  Diw.R.A.G.O., 

*Q2;  Clk.,  S.O.,  '96; 

P.S.D.,  '97 
Tel. ,'86;  Jr  Exr.,T.S.I )., 

•94 

tSoo;  Jr.  Exr.,  T.S.I )., 
'94 

C.C.  &  T.,  '91  ;  Jr.  Exr., 

T.S.I).,  '94 
Tel..'9i;  Jr.Exr.,T.S.l)., 

"94 

Tel., '92;  Ir.Exr.,T.S.I)., 
'94 

1S92  ;  Jr.  Exr.,  T.S.I)., 
'94 

C.C.  N:  T.,  'S5;  Clk., 

P.S.I).,  '96 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '92  ;  2nd 

Div..  R.A.G.O..  '94; 

Clk.,  P.S.D.,  '96 
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"HICK. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOt  S  SERVICE. 


Stores 

. .  . 

.  -  . 

Parens,  H.  A.  .. 

Clk.,  2nd  CI.... 

*  ■  . 

Adams,  G.  D.  ... 

t 

,, 

. . . 

Smith,  F  

9  9  ."• 

. . . 

>  ■ 

• 

Bartington,  \V... 

i 

< 

9  9               *  *  ' 

•  •  . 

Hull,  H.  H.  ... 

I 
• 

u 

« » 

. . . 

i 

Headland,  R.  V. 

>> 

» » 

... 

L»UV ,  ii.  yj. 

ti 

ft                            '    «  ' 

•  • 

... 

.. . 

Barker,  T.  B.  ... 

i 
i 

» i 

99  ... 

« » 

r>\  nions,  w  .  ii.  . 

3rd  Ul.  ... 

•  •  . 

Davis,  E.  K.  ... 

,, 

i » 

.  .  . 

Oliver,  A.  H.  ... 

i 

,, 

.  .  . 

(  Y(  \  ,nn<.|l     T  H 

\  j  v  onneu ,  j  .  i > . . 

9  9 

<i 

.  .  . 

Edmonds,  A.  H.. 

»» 

99 

.  .  . 

r>o\\  cr,  v>  .  c.  . . . 

,, 

■  ■  . 

Coveney,  D.  J.  .. 

•  » 

ff 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

Sloan,  J.  A.  C... 

»• 

99 

.  .  . 

... 

Barry,  J  

9  9             '  *  * 

• » 

Glover,  A.  F.  ... 

» 

99  ••• 

« » 

... 

... 

Halliday,  I).  J... 

i 

99 

•  •  ■ 

•  ■  . 

Downer,  C.W.  S. 

»» 

,, 

•  »  . 

.  .  . 

Sell>y,  S.  K. 

99  »• 

■  .  - 

... 

Capleton,  E.C.... 

, , 

,  ,  ... 

»  ■  • 

.  .  . 

Arnold,  W.  G.  ... 

»» 

99 

Sumner,  J.  A.  ... 

M 

99 

• » 

Bailey,  F  

9  9 

,,  ... 

-  •  • 

... 

L  riMik,  K  

99 

>» 

'» 

-  .  . 

.  •  • 

»• 

99 

•» 

.  .  < 

.  .  . 

Fvans,  H.  H.  ... 

»> 

II 

• > 

i  *  • 

1 

Early,  T.  C. 

l> 

|J 

1 

\\<  u  \i  1  miM ( »n  W 

>» 

,, 

Sur.  Dept. 

«  •  . 

Cooper,  G.  P.  ... 

Asst.  Sur.,  2nd  CI. 

»» 

Mears,  H.  H.  ... 

9  9                                9  9 

»» 

"1 

Meals,  J.  S. 

> 

9  9                           9  9 

•  •  • 

Muir,  G  

Sur.  Trav.  Clk. 

...  Sr.,    S.E.,    94:  Clk., 

P.S.D.,  '96 
...  Clk.,  2nd  Di\..  S.B.,  '92; 

Clk.,  P.S.D..  q6 
Clk..  2nd  Div..  S.B..  '92; 

Clk.,  P.S.D..  'q; 
...  Tel..  C.T.< »..  '91  ;  Clk., 

P.S.D..  97 
...  Clk.,  2nd  I  >iv..  S.B.,  '91; 

Clk.,  P.S.D..  q; 
...  Clk., 2nd  Diw.R.A.G.O  , 

"96;  Clk.,  P.S.D.,  '97 
...  Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  M.O.O., 

'93;  Clk..  P.S.D.,  '97 
...  1894;  Jr.E.vr  ,  l  .S.D.,'97 
...  S.C.  «.V  T.,1  >ov< >n  port, '96 
..   Clk.,  2nd  Div..  A.G.D., 

'00 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '98;  Regy. 

Asst.,  '03 
Sr.,  W.,  97 

Tel.,  C.T.U.,  98;  Regy. 

-Wt.,  '02 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.  S.B..  00 
.  S.C.  &  T.,  Cork.  '99; 
Regy.  Asst.,  '02 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  A.G.,'oi 
Avst.  Clk.,  S.B..  '97 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  "99 
Asst.   Clk.,   S.B.,  '98; 
2nd  Div.,  '00 
...  Asst.  Clk.,  S.B.,  '99 
...  C.C.  <Sc  T..  94:  Regy. 

Asst.,  '02 
...  Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  A.G.I ).', 
'oo 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B.,  '00 
..    Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '98 
...  S.C.  &  T.,  Preston.  '97 
...  Tel..  C.T.O.,  "99  ;  Regy. 

Asst.,  '02 
...  Sr.,  Padd..  '97 
...  Sr.,    N.?    '97  :  Regy. 

Asst.,  '01 
...  Sr.,  Padd.,  '99:  Regy. 

Asst.,  03 
...  Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  A.G.D., 
'01 

...  Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  M.Q.O., 
'87  ;  A.G.D.,  09 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,S.B.,  '92 

Clk..  S.O.,  '95 
Stg.  Clk.,  L  pool.  '91  ; 
M'tei.,  '93;  Sur.  Trav. 
Clk.,  '01 
...  Tel.,   York,    '90;  Sur. 
Sta.  Clk.,  '95 
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NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SRKVICfc. 


Sur.  Dept. 


Hayes,  T   Hd.  Sta.  Clk.      ...  S.C.  &  T.,  Bedford,  '85  ; 

Sur.    Sta.  Clk.,  "93; 
Asst.  Hd.  Sta.  Clk., '95 
Rawkins,  W.  S. .  Asst.  Hd.  Sta.  Clk..  Stg.  Clk.,  Preston,  '86; 

Sur.  Sta.  Clk.,  '93 
Gardiner,  J.     ...  Sur.  Sta.  Clk.       ...  S.C.  &  T.,  Stornoway, 

'96  ;  Aberdeen ,  '98 
Allan,  A.  H.    ...     „        „  ...  C.C.  &  T.,  L.P.S.,  '95 

Reg  v.  Asst.,  '02 

GilU-rt,  R.  G.  .. 
Co<  )  k ,  R .  ...  ... 


•  » 


>» 


..  S.C.  <V  '1'.,  Ipswich,  '00 
...  S.C.  \  T.,  Ipswich,  '00 


PROVINCES-ENGLAND  &  WALES. 


Bournemouth  ... 
Cardiff   


Carlisle   

Chester   

East  Grinstead.. 

Exeter   

Falmouth 
Gloucester 


Kingston-on 


Thames 


»» 


Lewis 


.  .  ... 


MissE.B.Bemister 
Sterling,  J.  T.  ... 


I^ongford,  J.  ... 

Davits,  S.  L.  ... 

Junes,  S  

Price,  T.  E. 
Grimes,  J.  P. 
Harrison,  J.  H.B. 
Gibbs,  W.  A.  ... 
Westcott,  J. 
Vinson,  R.  T.  K. 
Allen,  R.  E. 
Smith,  E.  T.  ... 


Vann,  W.  H.  ... 
Huggins,  E.  T.... 
Storey,  E.  E.  ... 

Hayes,  A.  J.  P.  . 
Humphrey, 

C.  G.  W. 
Bebbington,  B.J. 


.Asst.  Super.  ... 
Super.  (T.)  ... 


Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI. 

(T.) 

Asst.  Super., 2ml  CI. 

(T.) 

Clk.  (T.)      ...  . 
Clk.  (P.) 

Asst.  Super.  (P.)  ... 

Clk.  (T.)   

First  Clerk   

Clk.  (T.)   

Ch.  Clk  

v-'h.C.llv.  , » ,  ... 
Super.  (P.)   


Asst.  Super.  (P.)  ... 

Clk. .(P.)   ! 

Ch.  Clk  1 

Asst.  Super  

Clk. 


.  .  .        ...        .  ■ 


Leicester  . . . 
Liverpool 


Miss  M.  W. 


Hastie,  C. 


Knapp 


Manchester 


.  .  .  ... 


Skillicom,  E.  ... 
Rodgers,  C.  J.  ... 
Partington,  A.  .. 


Burdekin,  G.  S... 


Super.  (P.)   


Asst.  Super. 

(Telephones) 
Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI. 

(T.) 
,,    2nd  CI.  ,, 
Clk.  (T\ )       ...    • . . 
Super.  (P.)   


Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI. 

(P.) 


1S91 

E.T.  Co.,  '03;  P.O.,  '70; 

A»t.  Super.  (T.).  'S7, 

1st  CI.,  '97 
1S68;  Clk..  'S7;  Asst. 

Super.,  2ml  CI.,  '94 
M.T.  C0./63;  P.O., '70; 

Clk.,  '90 

18S5 

1.S77  ;  Clk.,  94 
1 8  78 
1 S89 
i*7J 

1SS1  ;  Clk.,  'oo 

1870;  Clk. ,'82;  Super, '95 

Cardiff,  1885  ;  Clk.,  Car- 
diff, '97  ;  Asst.  Super. 
(P.)  Gloucester,  'oo 

1873;  Clk.,  '85 

1886 

1872;  Clk.,  '90 ;  A-st. 

Super.,  97 
1884;  Clk.,  97 
1883 

S.C.  <$:  T.,  Burnlev,  'So; 
Preston.  '88  ;  '  Clk., 
Shrewsbury,  '92  ;  Hd. 
Sta.  Clk.,  '93 

S.C.     T.,  '92 

1S71  ;  Clk.,  '97  ;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  'oo 
1872  ;  Clk.,  '98 
1881 

1873;   Clk..  '93;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '03  . 

1st  CI.,  '97 
1S74;  Clk.,  '8S;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  'q8 
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APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Manchester  ... 


»» 
»> 

Margate  ...  . 
Newport  (Mon.) 
Nottingham  . 
Plymouth 

«>  • 
Ramsgatc 
Rochester 
Ryde      ...  . 
Scarborough  . . . 
South'nd-on-Sea 

Stafford   

Stoke-on-Trent . 
Tunbrklgc  Wells 


Cockayne,  B.  *•* 

Holt,  J.  W.  ... 
Miss  B.  Eyre  ... 

,,  R.  M.  Searle 

Berry,  G  

Hydes,  F.  B.  ... 
Chegwidden,  T. . 

Matthews,  T.  S... 
Videan,  P.  E.  ... 

Mills,  J  

James,  A.  E. 
Miss  H.  F.  Smith 
Lillford,  V.  R.... 

Hulme,  J.  E.  ... 
Johnson,  W.  ... 
Rofe,  A.  J. 


Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI. 

(P.) 

Ok.  (P.)  

Asst.  Super. 

(Telephones) 
Asst.  Super.  .. 
Clk.  (P.) 
»» 

Super.  (P.)  .. 

Clk.  (P.) 

Ch.  Clk  

^^lk.       ...    . . 

Ch.  Clk  

Asst.  Super.  .. 
Clk. 


...    . . 


Super. 
Clk. 


1884;  Clk.,  '97 
18S3 

Tel.  Oper.,  '96 

1SS1 
1881 
1884 

1882  ;  Clk.,  '92 ;  Asst. 

Super.,  'oi 
1882 

1 89 1  ;  Clk.,  '99 
1887 

1882 ;  Clk.,  '90 
1892 

S.C.  &  T.,  Newmarket, 

'85 
1886 

1873  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '91 
1890 


IRELAND. 


Dublin  (A.O.).. 
I  Belfast   


Dundalk  ... 
Enniskillen 
Limerick 


Newry 


Bowesman,  H.N.  Clk.,  1st  CI.  ... 
.  Arthur,  E.  D. 


•  •  • 

-  .  ■ 


..  Clk.,  2nd  Div.,S.B.,  '83  ; 
I     A.O.,  Dub.,  '85;  Hr. 
Gr.,  "oo 

Asst.  Super.  2nd  CI.  1881  ;  Gk.,  '96 
(P.) 

Hoban,  P.  J.    ...  Clk.  (P.)   i  1883 


»  .  .        ...        . . . 

•  -  *        .  ♦  «        •  ■  . 


Neill,  H   Clk. 

O'Brien,  C.     ...  Clk. 

Allister,  H.  R. ...  Asst.  Super.  (P.)  ... 

Poole,  J. 


1894 

S.C.  &  T.,  Limerick,  '86 
S.C.  &  T.,  Monaghan, 

'87 :  Clk.,  Enniskillen, 

02 

S.C.  &  T.,  Navan,  92  ; 
Newry,  '03 


SCOTLAND. 


Edin.  {Stg.  Off.; 
„    (Tel  Off.) 


Glasgow  ... 


•  < 


...        •  .  . 


Ritchie,  A. 
Banks,  J.  L. 

Wilson,  A. 
Boldchild,  T.  .. 


Maclagan,  T. 


Clk. 


1885 


Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI.  1870;  Clk.,  '91  ;  Asst. 

j     Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '97 

Clk  1 882 

Ch.  Super.  (T.)    ...  E.T.  Co.,  '6o;  P.O.,'7o; 

Asst.  Super.,  '87 ; 
Super.,  '94 


Super.  (T.) 


•  •  •        •  .  * 


E.T.  Co., '66;  P.O.,  70; 
Asst.  Super.,  '90 
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LONDON. 


OFFICE. 


.  NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


SO... 
., 


...  Smyth,G.W.,C.Bj  Asst.  Sec. 
...  Swainson,  J.    ...   Prin.  Clk. 


...   Home,  C.  G. 


A.G.D.,C.H.B.  Miss  A.  Boulton.. 


,,  ,,   M.  £.  Sweet 

P.O.B.  G.  Imrie  ... 


•       F.  A.  Clark 

C.T.O  Woodifield,  R.  J. 


Stiles,  A.  . . . 

1 

...  Rowland,  O. 
...   Muller,  A.... 

> 

...  Peal,  II.  R. 


.  ■ . 
■  ■  . 


M    Boiteux,  F. 

.,    (Cable  Manceau,  C.  H... 
Room) 

C.T.O   Slate,  A  

  Macdonald,  H.E. 

 •Jcflery,  H.W.D. 

(Cable  Pherivong,  E.  ... 
Room) 

C.T.O   Miss  M.  Arundel 


•i 

i » 


»» 
»» 


Clk.,  2nd  CI.... 
Super  


Clk.,  2nd  CI. 
n  it 

Sr. ...  ... 

Clk.,  1st  CI. 

Super.  ... 
>i 

Asst.  Super, 
ii  >i 

ii  ii 
ii  ii 

Tel. 
1 1 
ii 
»t 


ii 


„  M.  W. 

Hubbard 
,,  M.  Mullins ..' 
A.  M.  Ely... 
M.  F. 

Matthews 
...  •   ,,  A.  Rawlev  . 

•   ,,  I).  B.  Russell 
...     ,,  H.  R.  Ewart 
...  •   „  I.  J.  Keith  . 
L.P.S.,  Cir.  Off.  Matthews,  H.  ... 


■  .  ■        . . 


■  .  -        •  *  . 


ii 
»> 
>< 


- » 

it 

<  > 
t» 


I^angham,  B. 

Reynolds,  E.  J... 

Broom,  A.  H.  ... 

I  *ficy  9  H  •  ...    *  *  *  j 

Nicholls,  L).  ... 
•Walker,  H.J.  ... 
•Eeles,  A.  W.  .. 


Super. 
Tel. 

i> 
ii 
ii 

ii 
i> 
ii 

Super. 
Insp. 

Over. 

Sr.  ... 

it 

it 

t»    •  •  • 


1857  ;  Asst.  Sec,  '93 
1864;  Prin.  Clk.,  'So 
1861 

1870;  Asst.  Super.,  '86; 

Super.,  '93 
1888 

Sr.,    S.B.,    '93;  Clk., 

P.O.B.,  '93 
1898 

E.T.Co.,'6o;G.P.O.,'70; 

Asst.  Super.,  '87;  Clk., 

2nd  CI.,  94;  1st  CI.  '02 
E.T.  Co.,  G.P.O.,  '70; 

Super.,  '93 
E.T.  Co.,  '65;  G.P.O., 

'70  ;  Super.,  '99 
E.T.G^tojG.P.O.^o; 

Asst.  Super.,  '86 
M.T.  Co.,  '64;  G.P.O., 

'70;  Asst.  Super.,  '01 
I  1S72 :  Asst.  Super.,  '98 
Sub.Tel.Co.,G.P.O.,'89 

1SS1 
1S00 
1898 

Sub.  Tel.Co.,G.P.O.,'89 

U.K.T.Co.,'64;G.P.O., 

'70 ;  Super.,  94 
Lon.  &  Prov.T.  Co., '59; 

G.P.O.,  '70 
E.T.  C0./70;  G.P.O./70 
1S82 
1S86 

1897 
1900 

Coventry,'92;  C.T.O., '01 
1902 

i860;  Asst.  Super.,  '88  ; 

Super.,  '97 
i860;  Over.,'75;Insp.,'90 
1863;  Over., *8 1; Insp., '92 
1 86 1  ;  Over.,  '93 
1865 
1872 
1900 

1898;  Sr.,  'or 


Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


L.P.S.,  W.C  .  Holl,  H.  E. 

N.  ...  Nay  lor,  E.  G. 
E.C.  .|  Carter,  J.  ... 


ft 

>» 
«» 

M.O.O. 


S.B.D. 
>> 
»> 


W.  ...  Upton,  H. 
S.W.  J  Mills,  W.  H. 
W.  ... 
E.C.  . 
N.W. . 
S.W... 


Reilly,  W. 
Marsh,  C.  R.  C. . 
Miss  E.  Tuckett.. 
J.  M.  Greig 
K.  Dimond. 


...  ... 

...  ... 


5  > 


,,  M.Boothroyd 
Dadd,  I.  J. 
Baker,  A.  F.  ... 
Edmonds,  F.  ... 
*  Miss  1. 1).  Rodger 


Sr.  ... 
,,  ... 

)  )  at*  •••  *  •  - 

C.C.  &T.  ... 
Super.,  CI.  IV. 
C.C.  &  T.  ... 
Prin.  Clk. 


Insp  1862;  Over., '74;  Insp., 

1865;  Over.,  '79;  Insp., 
'94 

Over.  &  Senr.  Tel. .  1870 ;  Over.  &  Sen.  Tel., 

c'92 
1873 

i  1877 

I  1884 

1887 

1871 ;  Super.,  '98 
1887 

C.H.B.,   'S5;    1st  CI.. 
M.O.O.,    '98;  Prin. 
Clk.,  '00 
1 901 

1863;  1st  CI.,  '91 
1876 
1876 


:  Clk.,  2nd  CI. ... 

I  f      I  st  Cl .    •  •  • 

,,    2nd  Div. 

Pr.-Kr  

Clk  


JOOO 


PROVINCES— ENGLAND  and  WALES. 


Birmingham 
Bradford 
Brighton  ... 
Bristol 
Cardiff  ... 
,, 

Carlisle  ... 

,,  ... 
Chippenham 
Eastbourne 
Fareham  . . . 
Hereford 
Kendal  ... 


Leeds  ... 
Liverpool 

>i 

M 
M 

Ludlow  ... 
Manchester 

»> 

!  » 


•Wright,  J.  S.  ...  S.C.&T. 

Rcvnolds,  T. 
•Miller,  A.  J. 

MissS.  E.Tippett  Tel.  Oper. 


Bazcley,  J. 
Bowles,  W. 
Molineux,  J.  ... 
Story,  J.  J. 
Pinnell,  F.  D.  ... 
Miss  S.E.Thomas 
„  R.  E.  Grifhn 
Pitchford,  G.  H. 
Graham,  R. 


Super.  (T.) 
S.C.  &  T. 


• » 

»> 
» * 


•  ■  •        *  •  < 

•  •  •        1  •  « 

•  •  •        •  •  < 


Pmr. 


•  •  •        •  •  * 


'S3; 
Ch. 


.•Hardy,  F.J.    ...  S.C.&T. 

Lept>,  L.  C.  ...  ,, 
.  •Swainson,  C.  H..  ,, 
.  •Fetherstonhaugh.' 
.  MissJ.E.Forshaw 

,,  M. A. Valentine  ,, 
Madeley,  H.    ...Super.  (P.) 


>  • 


...    ■ . ■ 


...    * . . 


•Drummy,  N.  J.... 
Miss  \V.  Kenny.. 

F.  G.  Sills  ... 
Paulin,  J  


S.C.  &  T. 


Midtllesbrough 
Ncwcaslle-on- 

Tyne 

Newport  (Mon.)  Ventom,  G.  W. ..  Clk. 

,,  G.K.per,  E.      ...  S.C.  &  T. 

Nottingham   ...  Exlcy,  F.  E.    ...  Super. 


■  ■  .        •  •  •        *  *  . 


...        ...        . . , 


1902 
188 1 
1S94 
1896 

E  T.  Co.,  '58;  P.O.,  '70 

1874 
18O3 
1S87 
1865 
1874 

1893 
1867 

Oxford,  '62;  Clk., 
Asst.  Super.,  '91 
Clk.,  '96 ;  Pmr.,  Ken- 
dal, '00 

1896 

1868 

1900 

1901 

E.T.  Co.,  '63;  P.O.,  '70 
1893 

1861  ;  Asst.  Super.,  'So  : 

Super.,  95 
1901 

1*93 
1890 

1880 

186S  ;  Clk.,  '87 
1890 

E.T.  Co.,  "54;  P.O.,  '70 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Penrith    Armstrong,  J.  ...  Pmr. 


•  •  «        «  • 


Peterborough  ...  Priestley,  T.  M.  .  „   

1 

I  . 

Preston    Warren,  H.     ...  Asst.  Super.  ... 

I 


■  •  »        ■  . 


Stafford    Adams,  J.  F.   ...  Clk. 

Stockport       ...  Grant,  N.  W.  ...  Ch.  Clk. 
Stoke-on-Trent .  Hatcher,  E.     ...  Super  


M.T.  Co.,  '62;  P.O., 
Dumfries, '70;  Clk.,?86; 
Pmr.,  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
•87  ;  Pmr.,  Leek,  '93 ; 
Pmr.,  Penrith,  '98 

M.T.  Co.,  '61;  P.O., 
Huddersfield,'7o;Pmr., 
Lancaster,  '80;  Pmr., 
Peter  l>orough,  '97 

1862;  Clk.,  '87;  Asst. 
Super..  '91 

1878;  Clk.,  '87 

1864 

Luton,  1879;  Super.  (P.), 
Stoke-on-Trent,  'oo 


IRELAND. 


Dublin 


»» 

Limerick 


Strabane ... 
Watcrford 


...|  Ilarte,  J.  W. 


Pedian,  T. 
O'Kecffe,  D.  .. 


Pakcnham,  J.  S.. 
Miss  L.  Wall  ... 


S.C.  &  T. 
Super. 


■  .  • 

•  • •  • 


Super. (P'st'lS'rvicc)  Stg.  Off., '66 ;  A.O./71; 

Stg.Off.,'8i;Supcr./90 
...  1870 

M.T.  Co.,   '60;  P.O., 
1     Tralee,   '70;  Super., 
Limerick,  '71 
M.T.   Co.,    66;  P.O., 
Dub.,  '70;  Pmr.,  Stra- 
bane, '91 
1871 


Pmr. 
S.C.  &  T. 


•  •  •        •••  ■•> 


SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh 
Forfar 

Glasgow  ... 
Montrose... 


Dickson,  J.  S —  S.C.  &  T. 


McDonald,  G.  ... 


Pmr. 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


...  •Martin,  R.  S.C.  &  T. 

...  Miss  E.G.Sinclair  ,, 


...  1877 

...  Cir.  Off.,  1866;  Over., 
j     '86  ;  Pmr.,  Forfar,  '97 

  1900 

 '  1870 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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Deaths. 


OFFICE. 

NAME. 

APPOINTMENT. 

PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 

-»•  VI.  kJ   . 

Mice  P  V 

miss  r..  Cj. 

Prin.  Clk. 

•  •  • 

... 

O.D.j  Oj  ,  r.KJ.li.,  03, 

P  T  A 

V ,  •  X  .V-/.      ...        •  .  • 

wnueman,  \J.  j.. 

Tel. 

•  ■  « 

... 

1079 

v      r*  0 

r  rosi,  n  

Kngr.,  2nd  CI. 

... 

C  C    Xr  T      'Kr  •   Tr  fit 

E.  in  CO.,  '95  ;  Sub.- 

TPS    C\r  Off 
Iv.l  .0.,  v^ir.  \_/n. 

Engr.,  '98  ;  Engr.,  'oi 

Sr.  ...  ... 

•  *  • 

... 

1XS7 

>»  »» 

Templeman ,  J .  H . 

...  ... 

•  •  ■ 

*  ♦  • 

i»77 

>»  »» 

wneaion,  rr.  ... 

»t   

•  •  • 

... 

,,  XttUU.... 

TT*»rh#»rt   W  T) 

XXCrOCil,    W.  U... 

Pmr. 

•  •  • 

S  R    '62  •  Prin  Clk  *Si* 

.  ) .  D .  }    \J4  |    X  lilt.  VIA.)  Ol, 
Pmr            \\.r  C            Jr\  I  . 

rmr.,     w  .c,      9*  i 
raaQi)  95 

x_*a\\  rcnsun,  TY  .xv. 

Sr  

•  *  • 

... 

lo/W,    W*Cl>,  Oi 

0  •  J-?  •     •      •  •  •      •  •  • 

iTIISs  £«.  L/CVCILU.\ 

Clk.,  1st  a. 

•  .  . 

I079  ,   ISl  v^l.,  93 

i jiriiimgnam  ... 

Jones,  E.  R.  ... 

S.C.  &  T. 

•  •  • 

... 

1886 

Cork    T  R 

»i 

*  •  - 

... 

1  yvju 

v  nesier   

i\o  Deris,  vj. 

Clk.  (T.) 

»  *  • 

... 

E.T.  Co.,  '67;  P.O., 

70;  L-1K.,  02 
tS7C  •  Pllf  'on 

Darlington 

Co  we,  E.  T. 

„  (P.) 

•  •  • 

... 

1  ayior,  1 .  ... 

Pmr. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

rnir. ,    oanuwicn,  { 

Pmr.,  Deal,  '89 

Mark    T  V 

S.C.  &  T. 

•  •  • 

1891 

\t  1 \l  (1 
1*1139  1»1  •  V-*. 

»> 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

iSS-» 

ritn<icrson 

,,     1.  OlOll  ... 

»» 

•  »  • 

1  owu 

\f  1/1  rl  14*4: }  w  »  r  *  11  1  it  n 
•>1  HUI  ICS  I  «  J  1  '  HlJ^i  I 

Toyn,  C  

»i 

i  00  I 

..Ne\\i.asiie-on- 

Atkinson,  vv.  ... 

»» 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1870 

Tyne 

Pershore  

Miss  r..  M. 

11 

•  »  • 

•  •  ■ 

I895 

\_/suornc 

xrjymouin  ... 

Phillincr»n  T 

i  nuiip^on,  1.  ... 

■ 

Pmr. 

•  •  * 

•  ■  • 

>Trorcc5ier,  04  ,  our.  r»ia. 

Clk.,  00  ;  rmr.,  Han- 

bury,  '73  ;  Coventry, 
77  ,  onrewsnury,  00  ; 
Leicester,    '92 ;  Ply- 

moutn,  95 

i> 

1  oiiey ,  0.  j  •     . . . 

S.C.  &  T. 

•  •  » 

100  3 

Ramsgate 

Kemp,  C  

|  Ch.  Clk.... 

• 

•  ■  • 

1872;   Clk.,   '81;  Ch. 

Clk.,  '91 
E.T.  Co., '65;  P.O., '70; 

Ryde   

Judd,  C.  A. 

Qk. 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

Clk.,  '86 

Sheffield  

Houseley,  W.  ... 

Asst.  Super. ,2nd  CI. 

1872;  Clk.,   91;  Asst. 

(P.) 

Super.,  '94 

Southwell 

Miss  E.  Onions... 

S.C.  &  T. 

•  *  * 

1895 

Dublin,  A.O.  ... 

,,  E.  Kelly  ... 

Clk.,  2nd  CI 

■  *  •  • 

S.B.,  '83  ;  Dub.,  '92 

»»  11 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Soffe.. 

11  11 

•  •  « 

1898 

,, 

,  Cleary,  D  

,  Matchett,  T.  ... 

S.C.  &  T. 

•  •  • 

1901 
18S5 

Lisburn  ... 

11 

•  •  • 

.  «  • 

Newry   

McParland,  J.  ... 

Clk. 

1  *  • 

1872  ;  Clk.,  '91 

Glasgow  

j  Hutcheson.  A.  W.  S.C.  &  T. 

■  .  ■ 

1900 
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Postmasters  Appointed. 


OFFICE. 


Alnwick 

Bradford  ... 
Canterbury ... 
Chesham 
Chester 


•  *  ■  • 


Dolgelly     ...  . 
Gravescnd  ... 

Hoddesdon ...  . 

Ilkley  

Ivybridge  ...  . 

Kendal       ...  . 

Lincoln      ...  . 

Liskenrd     ...  . 

Ludlow      ...  . 

Machynlleth 

Marvport  ... 

Newcastle  (Staff. 

Normanton...  . 

Penrith      ...  . 

Reading     ...  . 

St.  Ive<  (Cornwall) 

Scarl>orough 
Shaftesbury  

Shepton  Mallet  ... 

South  port   


NAME. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


...  1 


i 


Malone,  R.  K. 


Cartlidge,  T. 

Treble,  G.  W., 

C.M.G 
Samuel,  B.  L. 

James,  S.  A. 


Howells,  T  i 

Chambers, 

W.H.A.B.McD 
Brown,  W  

MofTatt,  R.  A.  .. 

Longstaff,  J  

Duff,  W.  F  

Cove,  R.  G  

Waters,  H.  R.  .. 

Holmes,  T  

Jones,  R  

McDonald,  G.  .. 

Donnelly,  M. 

Ferguson,  J  

Batho,  F.  J  

Brown,  T.  P. 

Evans,  E  

Coates,  A.  W. 
Romano,  A.  E.  .. 


Gould,  G. 
Eraser,  A.  ... 


•  •  •        •  • 


Tel.,  Blackpool,  Preston,  Bury, 
Workington  ;  Clk.,  Workington  ; 
Ch.  Clk.,  Pmr.,  Ballinasloe 

Sr.,  Leeds;  Clk.,  Ch.  Clk.,  Pmr., 
Chester 

Clk.,  Lr.  Div.,  S.B.;  Clk.,  L.P.S.; 

2nd  CI.  Clk. 
S.C.  &  T.,  Liverpool ;  Sub.-Pmr., 

Chesham  S.O. 
E.T.  Co.,  M.T.  Co.,  P.O.,  Glasgow; 

Asst.  Super.,  Super.,  Ch.  Super. 

(T.) 

S.C.  &  T.,  Bristol 

Chester ;  Clk.,  Asst.  Super.,  Pmr., 
Pontefract,  Wellington  (Salop) 

S.C.  &  T.,  Stockton-on-Tees ;  Pmr., 
Barnard  Castle 

Stg.  Clk.,  Manchester;  Clk.,  L.P.S., 

S.C.  &  T.,  Stockton-on-Tees;  Pmr., 
Shepton  Mallet 

E.T.  Co.,  P.O.,  Plymouth;  Pmr., 
Launceston;  Dartmouth;  Exmouth 

Torquay;  Clk.;  Ch.  Clk.;  Pmr., 
Kidderminster ;  Aldershot ;  Scar- 
borough 

Tel.,  Dcvonport;  Clk.,  Ch.  Clk., 

Falmouth 
Tel.,    Scarborough;    Clk.,  Pmr., 

Buckingham 
S.C.  &  T.,  Carnarvon  ;  Clk.  ;  Pmr., 

Portmadoc 
Tel.,  C.T.O.  ;   News  Distributor, 

C.T.O. ;  Pmr.  ,Walton-on -Thames 
Tel.,    Londonderry;    Clk.;  Asst. 

Super.  ;  Ch.  Clk. 
E.T.  Co.,  '67  ;  P.O.,  Newcastle -on- 

Tyne  ;  Clk.  ;  Asst.  Super.  (P.) 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  Over.  &  Senr.  Tel. ; 

Asst.  Super. 
E.T.  Co.,  P.O.,  Bristol;  Asst.  Super.; 

Pmr.,  King's  Lynn  ;  Southport 
Tel.,  L'pool,  Cardiff;  Pmr.,  Ivy- 
bridge 
Clk.,  S.O. 

Tel.,  Llanelly;  Clk.;  Pmr.,  Shaftes- 
bury ;  Ludlow 

Tel.,  Plymouth,  Taunton  ;  Pmr.,  St. 
Ives  (Cornwall) 

Ok.,  Glasgow;  Pmr.,  Jarrow;  Go>- 
port ;  Gravescnd  ;  Douglas  ;  Lon- 
donderry   
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POSTMASTERS  APPOINTED. 


OFFICE. 


Stamford 


Charleville  ... 
Water  ford  ... 


Forfar ... 


NAME. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


•  •  •  *  •  .  • 


•  •  1  *  •  > 


■  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 


Bing,  J.  F  

Killinder,  W.  H.. 
Wagner,  W.  H.  . 


Black,  A. 


Tel.,  Canterbury;  Ch.  Clk.  ;  Pmr., 

Sittingbourne 
S.C.  &  T.,  Gorey ;  Galway 
E.T.  Co.,  P.O.,  Banbridge;  Clk., 

Dundalk  ;  Newry ;  Londonderry  ; 

Pmr.,    Killarney;  Asst.  Super., 

Dublin ;  Pmr.,  Newry 
Tel.,  Edin.  ;  Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B., 

A.O.,  Dub. ;  S.O.,  Dub.  ;  Clk., 

3rd  CI.,  S.O.,  L«>n. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Acct.,  Accountant  ;  Asst.,  Assistant ;  C.C.  &  T.,  Counter  Clerk  ami  Tele- 
graphist; Ch.,  Chief;  CI.,  Class;  Clk.,  Clerk  ;  Cont.,  Controller  ;  Div.,  Division  ; 
Engr.,  Engineer  ;  Exr.,  Examiner  ;  Gr.,  Grade  ;  Hd.,  Head  ;  Hr.,  Higher  ; 
Insp.,  Inspector  ;  Jr.,  Junior  ;  Lr.f  Lower  ;  OfTr.,  Officer  ;  Over.,  Overseer  ;  P., 
Postal;  Pn.,  Postman;  Pmr.,  Postmaster  ;  Pms.,  Postmistress;  Pr.-Kr.,  Paper- 
Keeper  ;  Prin.,  Principal  ;  Prob.,  Probationary  ;  Prow,  Provinces  ;  Retr., 
Returner;  Sec.,  Secretary  ;  Sen.,  Senior  ;  S.C.  <&  T.,  Sorting  Clerk  and  Tele- 
graphist ;  Sr.,  Sorter  ;  Stg.,  Sorting  ;  Sta.,  Stationary  ;  Supply.,  Supplementary  ; 
Sur.,  Surveyor ;  Super.,  Superintendent  or  Supervisor;  Tech.,  Technical ;  Tel., 
Telegraphist;  Temp.,  Temporary  ;  Tr.,  Tracer ;  Wtg.,  Writing. 
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HIGHER  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Special  Tuition  for  the  Above,  Privately,  In  Class,  and 

by  Correspondence,  at 

24,  CHANCERY  LANE,  W.C., 

BY- 

MeSSrS.  J.  GIBSON  (First  Class  Camb.) 

AND 

C.    LOLY  (First  Class  Lond.  U.) 
Assisted  by  a  Large  Staff  of  University  Graduates  and  others. 


Resident  Pupils  are  received  at  Upper  Norwood. 


Recent  Successes  Include  : — India  Civil  Service — T.  C.  Hodson,  27th 
(First  Trial) ;  C.  F.  Payne,  45th  (First  Trial);  O.  D.  Skelton  (First  Trial). 
Home  Civil  Service,  Class  I. — R.  Court  (First  Trial).  India  Police— A.  F.  R. 
Begbie,  FIRST ;  H.  C.  Daniel,  8th  (First  Trial) ;  J.  B.  Jenkins,  9th.  India  Woods 
and  Forests — D.  Barry,  Proximc-Aecessit.  Student  Interpreters  (China,  Japan, 
and  Siam)— W.  P.  Thomas,  FIRST  (First  Trial)  ;  G.  Pearson,  FIFTH  (First 
Trial)  ;  December,  1900,  A.  G.  Majpr,  SECOND  ;  W.  B.  Fletcher,  7th  ;  H.  Home, 
SEVENTH;  also  oth,  nth,  15th,  16th,  19th,  and  23rd  places  in  April,  1899, 
Examination  (i.e.t  6  out  of  7  pupils  sent  up  in  First  Half  of  the  List),  including 
FIRST  Place  in  Latin,  SECOND  in  Latin,  FIRST  in  Arithmetic,  SECOND 
in  German,  SFXOND  in  Geography;  Turkey  and  the  Levant — E.  G.  Lorn  as, 
FIRST  (First  Trial);  A.  B.  Geary,  SECOND  (First  Trial);  G.  Toulmin, 
THIRD  (First  Trial) ;  E.  M.  TouJmin,  FIFTH  (First  Trial) ;  FIRST  in  Latin, 
FIRST  in  Greek,  FIRST  in  English  Composition;  also  FIRST  Place  in  Navy 
Medical  Examination.  West  Indies  Consular  Service — H.  A.  Ramsden  (First 
Trial);  B.  G.  Michell  (First  Trial).  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature— -S.  Geary 
(First  Trial).  Legacy  Duty—E.  T.  Dixon,  FIRST  (First  Trial) ;  E.  T.  Hopkins, 
SECOND  (First  Trial);  B.  Tsherwood, THIRD ;  E.  M.  Miller,  FIFTH  (First 
Trial);  G.  D.  Crowther,  SIXTH  (First  Trial) ;  H.  P.  C.  Skin^sley,  7th  (First 
Trial);  C.  O.  Vernede,  7th  (First  Trial) ;  C.  H.  C.  Watson,  14th  (First  Trial) ; 
J.  B.  Birch,  5th  (First  Trial) ;  C.  W.  Tytheridge,  14th  (First  Trial}.  Assistant 
Surveyor  0/  Taxes — J.  E.  Long,  9th  place;  T.  Hayes,  13th  place  (First  Trial); 
\V.  Coman  (Correspondence  Pupil) ;  R.  E.  Brierley  (First  Trial).  Admiralty 
(Supply  and  Accountancy) — J.  T.  Hewetson,  9th.  Student  Interpreters  (Turkey 
and  Levant),  October,  1901— E.  G.  Lomas,  FIRST  (First  Trial);  A.  B.  Geary, 
SECOND  (First  Trial).  Also  4th  and  6th  Places  in  the  same  examination. 
Second  Division.— A.  W.  Gaze  (First  Trial) ;  W.  Nops  (First  Trial). 


***  The  "State  Correspondent"  (2d.  Monthly)  gives  up-to-date 
particulars  of  all  Appointments.  ONE  G  UINEA  Prize  offered  in 
each  Number. 

%*  /*  January  and  July  of  each  year  a  Special  Prize  of  FIVE 
GUINEAS  is  offered  for  competition. 


The  Civil  Service  ™Z?Zame' 
Mutual  Furnishing  Association  LU 

MANAGED  BY  CIVIL  SERVANTS  FOR  CIVIL  SERVANTS. 

15,  CHARTERHOUSE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C< 

* 

Reduced  Rates  of  Interest  from  Jtilp  1st,  1902. 

GOODS  may  be  SELECTED  from  many  WELL-KNOWN  FIRMS,  h 
Town  and  Country,  connected  with  the  Association,  at  their  CAo>7 
PRICES,  and  paid  tor  by  EASY  INSTALMENTS.  | 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  PIANOS,  CLOCKS,  BICYCLES, 

Etc,  Etc 

Handsome  1  ft.  6  in 
SIDEBOARD, 

in  Walnut,  -  •  ■ 
Mahogany,  op  Oak. 

Bevelled  PlateB 
and  Polished. 


REGISTERED  DES/GS'- 


SPECIAL  CASH  PRICE 

£5  12s.9 


OR 


TWELVE  MONTHLY 


PAYMENTS 

*  IOs. 


Before  going  else- 
where>  ask 
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ST.  MARTIN'S-LE-GRAND 


JANUARY,  1904. 

The  New  Postmaster-General. 

HE  loss  to  the  Post  Office  occasioned  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  was  very  great,  and  all  sections  of  the 
staff  regret  the  severance  of  their  connexion  with  him. 
His  reign  at  the  Post  Office  bid  fair  to  be  as  memorable  as  that  of 
Mr.  Fawcett,  and  the  individual  attention  he  paid  to  all  matters  which 
were  brought  under  his  notice  was  especially  admirable.  But  he  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  gentleman  who  has  already  made  an  excellent 
impression,  and  who,  in  many  ways,  has  continued  the  work  which 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  had  begun.  Lord  Stanley  is  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  he  was  born  in  1865,  so  he  is  still, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  young  man,  and  has  no  fear  of  the  age 
limit  being  applied  to  him  during  his  term  of  office.  He  was 
educated  at  Wellington  College,  and  for  ten  years  was  an  officer  in 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  serving  part  of  this  time  as  A.D.C.  to  his  father, 
who  was  then  Governor-General  of  Canada.  He  married,  in  1889, 
Lady  Alice  Montagu,  youngest  daughter  of  the  seventh  Duke  of 
Manchester.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1892,  as 
Member  for  the  West  Houghton  Division  of  Lancashire,  which 
constituency  he  still  represents.  When  the  Conservatives  took  office 
in  1895  ne  became  one  of  the  junior  whips  of  the  party,  and  won 
general  esteem  by  his  frank  and  genial  manner.  He  was  as  popular 
with  his  political  opponents  as  with  his  own  party.  During  1899  and 
1900  he  was  in  South  Africa,  acting,  first  as  Chief  Press  Censor,  and 
afterwards  as  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Roberts.  He  was  twice 
mentioned  in  despatches,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  Commandership 
of  the  Bath.  At  the  General  Election  of  1900  he  was,  though  absent 
in  South  Africa,  again  elected  Member  for  his  old  constituency,  and 
on  his  return  to  this  country  was  appointed  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
War  Office,  a  post  which  his  father  had  held  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Lord  Stanley  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  and,  like  all  the 
Stanleys,  he  loves  racing.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
and  has  some  fine  horses  in  training.     He  is  a  Commissioner  of 
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Chelsea  Hospital,  Honorary  Colonel  of  the  Volunteer  Battalion  of 
the  Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regiment,  and  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Reserve  of  Officers.  He  has  served,  we  believe,  on  the  Refreshment 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  look  after  its 
dining  arrangements,  and  we  can,  therefore,  readily  understand  the 
interest  which  he  feels  in  the  G.P.O.  Refreshment  Club.  Not  only 
has  he,  like  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  been  a  frequent  visitor  himself 
to  the  Club,  but  one  of  his  first  acts  on  taking  office  was  to 
present  the  Club  with  a  red  deer.  We  understand  that  only  tie- 
red currant  jelly  and  vegetables  were  charged  to  members  by  the 
Club,  and  this  has  led  to  the  inevitable  joke  being  perpetrated  that 
his  lordship  is  in  secret  sympathy  with  the  Free  Fooders.  On  his 
appointment  to  the  Post  Office,  the  Daily  Chronicle  poet  broke  out 
in  the  following  lines  : — 

"There'll  never  l>e  a  hitch 
In  the  Postal  Service  now, 
For  Stanley  in  the  kitchen 
Won  laurels  for  his  brow." 

We  hope  that  his  lordship  will  maintain  his  interest  in  the 
feeding  arrangements  which  exist  for  the  benefit  of  his  subordinates  ; 
much  friction  in  respect  of  them  exists  in  several  departments,  and 
an  outside  expert's  opinion  would  be  particularly  valuable. 

Since  Lord  Stanley  has  been  with  us  he  has  not  had  many  oppor- 
tunities for  meeting  the  staff,  or  for  addressing  the  public  on 
postal  questions.  In  November,  however,  he  was  present  at  the 
Prize  Distribution  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  Post  Office  Rifles,  and  made 
a  speech.  He  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, and  congratulated  Colonel  Ogilvie  on  the  efficiency  exhibited 
by  the  men  under  him.  On  the  3rd  December  he  responded  for  the 
Colonies  and  South  Africa  at  a  luncheon  given  in  connection  with  the 
launching  of  the  new  vessel,  "  The  Armadale  Castle,"  which  has  been 
built  for  the  Union-Castle  Steamship  Company.  Lord  Stanley  said 
that  four  years  ago  he  went  "  to  South  Africa  for  the  purpose,  so  to 
speak,  of  delaying  letters — (laughter) — but  now  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  do  all  he  wished  to  expedite  their  delivery — (cheers)."  In 
December  also  he  made  a  speech,  which  was  much  noticed  in  the 
newspapers,  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Turf  in  this  country, 
but  that  is  another  story. 

It  is  now  our  privilege  to  welcome  the  new  Postmaster -General  to 
the  Department,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  his  reign  over  us  may 
be  long,  illustrious,  and— yes,  let  us  say  the  word— benign.    The  Post 
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(Office  is,  too  often,  merely  a  stepping-stone  for  Postmasters-General  to 
higher  posts,  and  no  sooner  does  a  chief  begin  to  know  us,  and  we  to 
understand  him,  than  he  goes  up  higher  or  retires  into  Opposition. 
There  is  at  present  much  uncertainty  in  the  political  world,  and  it 
is  possible  that  before  many  months  pass  we  may  be  experiencing 
another  change  of  Chief.  But  whether  Lord  Stanle/s  term  of 
office  be  long  or  short,  he  has  already  earned  golden  opinions 
from  his  staff,  and  the  smile  and  easy  manner  which  distinguished 
him  when  making  the  tour  of  the  various  departments  had  the 
effect,  though  perhaps  only  in  imagination,  of  raising  the  prosi>ccts 
of  those  whom  he  was  visiting. 
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Magnetic  Storms  and  Earth 

Currents. 

N  Saturday,  October  31st,  a  great  magnetic  storm  which 
passed  across  the  earth  caused  serious  interruptions  to 
the  telegraphic  service  in  Europe  and  America.  It  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  shape  of  powerful  electrical  currents 
which,  circulating  through  the  ordinary  telegraphic  wires  of  the 
country,  rendered  the  working  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  resulted 
in  absolute  interruption  of  communication  for  definite  j)eriods.  The 
disturbances  were  first  observed  at  6.45  a.m.,  and  they  continued, 
more  or  less,  till  10  a.m.  the  following  morning.  They  varied  in 
intensity  and  direction  from  time  to  time,  the  wires  being  for  some 
periods  comparatively  free,  whilst  at  others  the  currents  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  render  the  apparatus  unworkable  except  under  conditions 
which  will  be  explained. 

On  occasions  of  this  sort,  when  the  scientific  observer  would 
wish  to  make  accurate  measurements  and  to  take  careful  observations, 
he  finds  it  his  duty  to  ignore  these  and  to  adopt  such  steps  as  are 
possible  to  obviate  the  trouble,  and  although  the  extensive  telegraphic 
system  which    now  covers   every   country  would   normally  aflbrd 


Fig.  i. 


unparalleled  opportunities  for  scientific  investigation  of  this  character, 
it  is  obvious  that  under  such  circumstances  scientific  zeal  has  to  be 
sacrificed  to  practical  considerations.  However,  observations  of 
galvanometer  readings,  made  whilst  effecting  the  changes  necessary  to 
l>ermit  of  telegraphic  working,  aflbrd  some  means  of  measuring  the 
intensity  of  these  disturbances,  and  during  the  last  storm  the  electrical 
pressures  were  found  to  vary  from  40  volts  on  lines  running  generally 
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north  and  south  to  as  much  as  160  volts  on  certain  lines  running  east 
and  west.  What  this  means  will  perhajw  be  more  fully  appreciated 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  ordinary  pressure  on  an  electric  light  main 
may  be  taken  at  an  average  of  105  volts.  Such  storms  are  fortunately 
rare,  ten  or  twelve  years  having  elapsed  since  one  of  equal  violence 
has  been  recorded. 

To  form  some  conception  as  to  how  these  disturbances  arise,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  certain   elementary  facts  in   electricity  and 
magnetism.    In  the  first  place,  take  the  case  of  a  straight  bar  magnet. 
Fig.  1.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  shewn 
as  passing  in  nearly  parallel  lines  through  the  interior  of  the  magnet 
from  the  south  pole  to  the  north,  and  thence  they  curve  back  in  the 
surrounding  space  from  north  to  south  in  a  series  of  ever-widening 
arcs,  the  space  covered  by  these  lines  forming  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  "  magnetic  field."     Next,  if  an  electrical  conductor  be 
moved  through  such  a  magnetic  field  from  a  position  of  lesser  intensity 
to  one  of  greater,  or  r/Vv  trrsti,  or  if  the  magnetic  field  enclosing  the 
conductor  be  varied  in  its  strength,  or  in  its  direction,  an  electrical 
current  is  generated  in  that  conductor  and  its  presence  can  be  made 
evident  by  suitable  means.    Now,  the  earth  is  a  great  magnet,  and  its 
lines  of  force  obey  the  same  general  laws  as  those  which  regulate  the 
lines  of  force  in  an  ordinary  steel  magnet.    They  may  be  said  to 
traverse  the  body  of  the  earth  from  south  to  north,  and  to  return 
from  the  north  magnetic  pole  to  the  south  magnetic  pole  through  the 
the  space  surrounding  the  earth.    A  glance  at  a  magnetic  chart  of 
the  earth  will  show  these  curved  lines  running  from  the  north  magnetic 
pole,  which  was  discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  Boothia  Felix,  to 
the  south  magnetic  pole  in  the  Antartic  regions.    These  lines  some- 
what resemble  the  meridians  of  longitude  which  are  traced  on  an 
ordinary  chart  of  the  world,  but  they  differ  from  them  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  more  irregular  in  their  contour  and  in  their  direction.  A 
compass  needle  in  any  part  of  the  world  always  turns  till  it  is  parallel 
with  the  magnetic  meridian  in  the  locality.    Now  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth  is  subject  to  definite  variations  :  there  is  the  diurnal' variation 
which  causes  the  magnetic  needle  to  deflect  daily,  first  in  one  direction, 
then  in  the  other,  these  movements  being  dependent  on  the  apparent 
movement  of  the  sun.  There  is  an  annual  variation  also  which  causes 
the  magnetic  needle  to  change  its  position  in  relation  to  the  true 
north  pole  by  more  or  less  regular  deviation,  so  that  as  years  go  by 
the  compass  needle  at  a  given  point  may  move  steadily  over  to  the 
cast  of  true  north  and  then  back  again  to  the  west  of  that  point. 
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There  are  again  sudden  and  unexplained  changes  in  the  magnetic 
field  of  the  earth,  such  as  those  which  gave  rise  to  the  disturbances 
on  the  31st  October.  The  earth  being  therefore  a  great  magnet  and 
its  magnetism  being  subjected  to  various  changes,  in  direction  and  in 
intensity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  relations  which  exist  between  a 
magnetic  field  surrounding  a  steel  magnet  and  an  ordinary  conductor 
must  apply  in  the  case  of  the  magnetic  field  of  the  earth  itself  and 
any  electrical  conductor  whether  external  to,  or  buried  in  the  earth, 
or  finally  to  the  crust  of  the  earth  itself,  which  is  likewise  a  conductor 
Any  variation  therefore  in  the  strength  or  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
field  of  the  earth  causes  electrical  currents  to  flow  through  any  such 
conductors,  including  the  earth  itself,  and  it  is  obvious  that  ordinary 
telegraph  wires  which  have  their  extremities  connected  to  earth  must 
necessarily  be  more  or  less  powerfully  affected,  either  by  a  change  in 
the  magnetic  field  which  surrounds  them  or  by  currents  generated 
in  the  earth.  These  currents  are  always  in  evidence,  and  with  suitable 
apparatus  they  can  be  traced  and  measured,  on  any  wire  connected  to 
earth.  Normally  they  are  so  weak,  and  the  diurnal  and  other  changes 
in  the  magnetic  field  of  the  earth  are  so  slow,  that  they  do  not  affect 
the  ordinary  telegraphic  apparatus  which  is  in  use  on  land  lines.  On 
cable  lines  the  effect  of  earth  currents  is  cut  off  by  the  use  of  con- 
densers, which  are  inserted  between  the  conducting  wire  and  the 
earth  itself. 

The  actual  cause  of  these  manifestations  is  somewhat  obscure. 
They  have  been  more  frequently  observed  during  maximum  sun  spot 
periods  than  at  other  times,  although  the  theory  has  been  advanced 
that  they  are  probably  due  to  the  protuberances  of  the  solar  corona. 

They  generally  co-exist  with  strong  displays  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
another  electrical  manifestation  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  they  arise  from  some  changes  that 
take  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  sun  or  in  the  sun's  atmosphere. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  of  the  light  and  heat  which 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth,  day  by  day,  emanates  from  the  sun, 
and  that  light  is  an  electro-magnetic  phenomenon,  it  is  in  no  wise 
surprising  that  some  of  the  minor  disturbances,  which  are  referred  to 
in  this  article,  are  due  to  the  many  changes  which  take  place  in  that 
centre  of  our  planetary  system. 

The  earth  currents  observed  in  October  did  not  affect  the  telephone 
service  of  the  country,  primarily  for  the  reason  that  telephone 
circuits  now  consist  wholly  of  metallic  loops,  which  are  not  connected 
with  the  earth,  and  in  the  next  place  because  they  are  designedly 
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erected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  interference  from  any  changes  in 
the  magnetic  fields  which  surround  them.  This  is  necessary  because 
the  ordinary  electrical  currents  in  a  telegraphic  wire  disturb  the 
magnetic  field  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wire,  and  that  disturbance  would 
affect  neighbouring  telephone  circuits  unless  they  were  erected 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  free  from  variations  in  the  surrounding 
field.  From  this  it  follows  that  when  a  serious  magnetic  storm  arises 
one  method  of  diminishing  the  disturbance  in  telegraph  circuits  is  to 
sever  the  connection  from  the  earth,  and  to  join  two  wires  together 
to  form  one  metallic  loop,  wherever  this  course  is  possible.  One  other 
method  consists  in  the  insertion  of  condensers.  A  condenser  prevents 
the  passage  of  a  steady  and  uniform  current  of  electricity,  but  it 
transmits  rapid  impulses  due  to  alternating  or  reverse  currents.  This 
is  illustrated  by  their  use  on  telephone  lines,  where  they  are  frequently 
employed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  steady  currents  used  for  calling 
and  signalling,  whilst  they  admit  of  the  rapid  oscillations  and  variations 
which  are  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  speech.  A  judicious 
insertion  of  condensers  of  the  right  capacity  together  with  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  relays  in  the  receiving  apparatus  will  therefore  frequently 
admit  of  the  working  of  circuits  which  would  otherwise  be  wholly 
interrupted  by  the  earth  currents  arising  from  magnetic  storms.  It  is 
true  these  earth  currents  are  not  absolutely  steady,  they  vary  in  force 
and  in  direction,  but  this  variation  as  a  rule  is  so  slow  that  the  con- 
denser provides  an  impassable  barrier  to  these  passages,  and  it  is  only 
at  intervals  that  they  cause  faults  in  the  signals  which  are  readily 
allowed  for  by  the  intelligent  telegraphist.  J.  Gavev. 
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The  Early  Posts  and  the  Masters 

of  the  Posts. 

( Continued  from  Vol.  XIII.,  Part  2,  April, 

R.  JOYCE,  in  his  History  of  the  Post  Office,  states  that 
"  for  the  regulation  of  the  posts  the  earliest  instructions 
of  which  we  have  any  record  were  issued  by  Queen 
Elizabeth."    At  least  two  separate  sets  of  orders  for  the 
regulation  of  the  posts  were  issued  in  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  the  first  were  in 
force  in  1575,  but  were  probably  issued  at  an  earlier  date  :  the  second, 
of  which  something  will  be  said  in  this  paper,  are  dated  in  1583-4.  But 
orders  are  extant  for  the  posts  between  London  and  Dover  which  were 
issued  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth's  predecessor  and  sister,  Mar)*.    I  have 
seen  two  copies  of  these  orders,  one  at  the  Record  Office  (S.  1*. 
Domestic,  Mar)',  vol.  xiw),  and  the  other   in   the   collection  of 
proclamations  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Burlington 
House,    Uoth  copies  are  in  manuscript,  but  from  an  endorsement  on 
the  Record  Office  copy  it  would  seem  that  the  orders  were  printed  by 
John  Cawood,  the  queen's  printer.    I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  a 
printed  copy,  and  although  the  orders  have  little  bearing  on  the 
present  work  of  the  Post  Office,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  set  them  out 
in  full  since  they  are,  perhaps,  the  first  instructions  ever  issued  to 
postmasters  in  this  country,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  literary 
ancestors  of  those  numerous  books  of  rules  and  instructions  which 
have  guided,  and  still  guide,  the  business  of  the  Department ;  and  are 
known  and  studied  by  every  well-conducted  servant  of  the  Post  Office, 
as  a  devout  Christian  knows  and  studies  his  Psalter  and  his  New- 
Testament.    These  orders  of  Mary's  reign  are  not  dated,  but  the 
omission  of  the  date  is  not,  in  this  case,  of  much  importance.  They 
bear  the  name  of  Philip  as  well  as  of  Mary,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
been  issued  at  some  time  between  July,  1554,  when  the  King  and 
Queen  were  married  at  Winchester,  and  November,  1558,  when  Mary 
died  in  London. 

Ordounces  deueised  by  the  King  and 
J'hii  i.M-i'.  Queenes  Ma""  for  the  order  of  the  Postes 

Makv  thk  ovkkxk.       and  Hacquenymen   betweene  London 

and  Douor. 

1.  First,  it  is  ordayned  that  there  shall  be  ordennary  postes  laid 
at  Douor,  Canterbury,  Syttingborne,  Rochester,  Dartford  and  London. 
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2.  And  forasmuch  as  the  tide  soe  falleth  many  tymes  as  many 
Currors  taking  the  commoditie  thereof  to  passe  by  the  Ryuer  to 
Swansford*  it  is  ordayned  that  there  shall  be  a  Post  there  appointed 
to  serue  that  towne,  from  thence  to  Rochester  and  to  Dart  ford  from 
Swansford,  when  need  shall  be. 

3.  Euery  of  the  Postes  shall  be  bound  to  haue  always  the  number 
of  vj  horses  at  the  least  ij  for  the  pacquett  and  iiij  for  goers  and  comers 
by  post. 

4.  The  ordonnary  Posts  aboue  said  shall  take  for  euery  horse 
deliuered  to  runne  post  ijs.  vjd. 

5.  Noe  man  shall  ride  post  without  a  guide  which  guide  shall 
euer  in  his  jorncy  haue  his  home  which  he  shall  blow  at  the  Townes 
end  where  the  post  is  laid  and  shall  be  bounde  to  carrie  the  currors 
male  being  of  a  reasonable  weight. 

6.  No  horses  shall  be  deliuered  to  runne  post  but  to  the  places 
and  from  place  to  place  where  the  posts  do  lye,  unlesse  it  be  by 
speciall  appointment  appearing  by  two  of  the  counsells  lords,  or  by  the 
Mr.  of  the  Postes. 

7.  In  case  currors  shall  come  thick  or  in  such  numbers  as  the 
postes  furniture  will  not  serue  then  the  hackqueny  men  as  by 
appointment  of  the  ordonnary  postes  shall  supplye  the  lack  and 
generally  in  all  tymes  of  lacke  the  hacquenymen  shall  be  ready  to 
furnish  in  such  sort  as  shall  be  appointed  unto  them  by  the  said 
ordinarie  post,  whose  request  therein  they  shall  in  no  case  refuse, 
receiuing  for  such  horses  as  annie  of  them  in  this  case  shall  deliuer 
the  self  same  some  of  money  that  the  said  ordonary  postes  use  to  do 
when  themseules  doe  fumishe,  That  is  to  say  ijs.  vjd.  for  euery  horse. 

8.  Noe  man  shall  deliuer  any  horses  to  any  curror  or  any  other 
ryding  in  post  but  the  ordonnary  post  or  by  his  appointment  and  on 
paine  of  imprisonment  and  arbitrary  fine.  And  in  case  any  hiring 
horses  to  goe  by  jorney  shall  neuertheless  ronne  the  gallopp  with  them 
by  the  waye,  the  same  coming  to  the  postes  knowledge  next  adjoining 
to  the  place  where  the  said  horses  were  hyred  he  shall  cause  the  same 
to  be  staied  and  arrested  and  the  partie  shall  hot  be  suffered  to  haue 
from  thence  any  horse  either  to  ronne  by  poste  or  to  goe  by  jorney  and 
the  partie  owning  the  horse  shall  haue  his  action  against  the  hirer  of 
him. 

9.  The  guides  shall  bring  all  currors  to  the  dore  of  the  ordinary 
poste  where  they  shall  both  light  from  their  horses  and  take  newe  in 


•  Now  Swanscombc. 
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the  same  place  and  not  ells  where  unless  at  the  request  of  such  as 
being  men  of  sorte  and  the  said  horses  may  be  brought  to  the  dore  of 
the  Inne  where  they  shall  bayte  where  they  may  also  light  from  their 
horses. 

10.  No  hacquenymen  unlesse  he  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
ordonnary  poste  shall  deliuer  any  horse  to  any  curror  or  others  riding 
post,  but  only  to  ride  in  jorney  and  for  the  hire  of  such  horses  he 
shall  neither  demand  or  take  aboue  ijd.  for  ordy  mile  under  payne  of 
imprisonment. 

1 1 .  The  ordonnary  postes  shall  haue  a  home  alwaie  hanging  at 
their  dores  or  some  other  painted  signe  declaring  that  to  be  the  post 

house. 

12.  The  post  of  Swansford  shall  take  for  euery  horse  xvjd.  and 
shall  not  be  bound  to  the  conueyance  of  the  pacquett  to  whome  in 
case  of  lacke  all  other  hacquenymen  there  shall  be  ready  to  furnish 
horses  receiuing  for  euery  horse  so  supplied  to  ronne  post  xvjd. 
Neither  shall  any  of  them  deliuer  any  horse  to  ronne  post  but  by  his 
appointment,  neither  take  for  any  horse  they  shall  giue  out  to  goe  in 
jorney  fare  aboue  ijd.  at  the  most  for  the  mile  as  is  abouesaid. 

Phili.ipp.       Mary  the  queene. 

The  "  pacquett "  mentioned  in  these  orders  contained  the  Queen's 
letters,  or  letters  sent  on  her  affairs,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
letters  of  private  persons.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  Master 
of  the  Posts  did  not  concern  himself  about  such  communications. 
His  business  was  restricted  to  the  conveyance  of  the  "  pacquett  M  and 
to  the  provision  of  horses  for  travellers,  and  it  is  curious  that  the 
charge  for  a  post  horse  was  uniform,  although  the  stages  on  the  Dover 
road  differed  in  length.  "  Jorneys"  as  distinguished  from  post  stages 
were,  I  presume,  made  to  places  off  the  main  road,  or  along  the  main 
road  for  a  less  distance  than  a  stage.  "  Jorneys  "  at  twopence  a  mile 
were  cheaper  than  posting  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  stage,  for 
twelve  miles  was  the  greatest  computed  distance  between  any  two 
consecutive  post  towns'  on  the  Dover  road. 

Sir  John  Mason,  who  was  Master  of  the  Posts  when  the  ordinances 
of  Philip  and  Mar}-  were  issued,  died  in  1566,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Randolph,  a  Kentish  gentleman,  who  had  been  Principal  of 
Broadgatcs  Hall,  now  Pembroke  Colli  ge,  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Randolph  was  a  sturdy  Protestant  and  when  Mary  came 
to  the  throne  sought  safety  in  France.  At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
he  returned  to  England,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  was  frequently 
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employed  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Scotland,  France,  and  once  to 
Russia,  where  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Russia  Company.  He  was  also  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  his  frequent  and  sometimes  prolonged  absences  must 
have  interfered  with  the  proper  execution  of  his  duties,  which  were 
undertaken  by  others  while  he  continued  to  hold  nominal  office. 
Thus,  in  May,  15 68,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Russia,  he 
executed  Letters  of  Attorney  (S.  P.  Domestic,  Elizabeth,  vol.  xlvi.) 
appointing  Robert  Parmenter  of  London,  gentleman,  his  true  and 
sufficient  deputy  as  Master  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  posts  and  currors, 
to  receive  all  moneys  to  be  assigned  for  the  payment  of  the  posts  and 
to  give  receipts  for  the  same  to  Francis  Knollys,  Treasurer  of  Her 
Majesty's  Chamber. 

I  cannot  find  that  Parmenter  ever  did  anything  in  connection  with 
the  posts.  Robert  Gascoigne,  however,  who  is  sometimes  described 
as  one  of  the  ordinary  messengers  of  the  Chamber  and  sometimes  as 
Postmaster  of  the  Court,  not  only  laid  posts  for  the  court  when  the 
Queen  was  making  progresses  through  the  country,  but  was  also 
employed  in  laying  extraordinary  posts  and  in  surveying  the  ordinary 
posts.  Thus  we  find  him  laying  an  extraordinary  post  to  Bristol  by 
Hounslow,  Maidenhead,  Newbury,  Marlborough  and  Chippenham  in 
1 580,  and  in  the  following  year  he  surveyed  and  settled  the  posts  on  the 
Holyhead  road.  He  dismissed  the  postmaster  of  Daventry,  who 
thereupon  raised  an  uproar  and  charged  Gascoigne  with  taking  a  bribe 
to  confer  the  postmastership  on  the  new  holder.  And  this  was  not 
the  only  charge  brought  against  Gascoigne.  Several  extant  letters 
relate  to  frauds  he  is  alleged  to  have  committed  in  connection  with  the 
posts.  His  explanation  of  these  charges  is  also  extant,  and  as  he 
seems  to  have  continued  in  office  we  may  assume  that  the  explanation 
was  accepted  as  sufficient,  or  that  he  was  merely  cautioned. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  postal  service  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  was  conducted  with  due  regard  to  economy.  In  1568,  Randolph 
was  directed  to  discharge  all  the  posts,  except  those  to  the  Court, 
unless  they  would  serve  for  half  their  former  wages.  The  payment 
for  horses  used  in  riding  post  seems  also  to  have  been  cut  down  to  a 
penny  a  mile.  These  economies  produced  complaints  from  several 
quarters,  and  a  few  years  later  (1578)  the  j>cople  of  Grantham  sent  in 
a  petition  setting  forth  their  grievances  in  connection  with  their 
obligation  to  provide  horses  for  persons  riding  post  with  commission 
when  the  postmaster's  supply  of  horses  was  exhausted.  They  com- 
plained, not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the  adjoining  towns,  that  the 
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number  of  riders  bad  greatly  increased  since  the  reduction  of  the 
charge  for  horses  to  a  penny  a  mile,  that  the  riders  threatened  and 
abused  the  townspeople,  and  overrode,  maimed  and  spoilt  their 
horses,  that  horses  were  taken  from  the  plough  and  work  was  thereby 
hindered,  and  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  supply  478  horses  to 
persons  riding  with  commission  from  one  St.  Luke's  day  to  another, 
in  addition  to  the  uncertain  number  provided  by  the  postmaster. 

The  petition  of  the  people  of  Grantham  was  not  the  only  com- 
plaint that  reached  the  Council  in  London,  who  seem  for  a  long  time 
to  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  grievances  of  so  many  of  the  Queen's 
good  subjects.  At  length,  whether  moved  by  a  real  sense  of  the 
hardships  inflicted,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  actuated  by  the  same  feelings 
that  induced  the  unjust  judge  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  importunate 
widow,  the  Privy  Council  issued  the  following  orders : — 

Orders  set  downe  and  allowed  by  the  Lordes  of 
Her  Maiesties  prime  counsell,  and  appoynted  to  be  put 
in  print  for  the  Postes  betweene  London,  and  the  borders 
of  Scotland.    At  Westminster  the  fourteenth  of  January, 

1583. 

For  the  auoyding  of  sundry  inconueniences  happening  by  the 
ouergreat  libertie  of  late  used  in  riding  poste,  and  for  the  easing  of 
diuers  her  Maiesties  good  subjects  greatly  complayning  to  haue  bene 
thereby  oppressed,  and  for  sundrie  other  good  considerations,  the 
Lords  of  her  Maiesties  most  honourable  priuie  Council  haue  set 
doune  and  established  these  orders  following,  straightly  charging  and 
commanding  in  her  Maiesties  name  and  behalfe,  aswel  the  Master  of 
Postes  as  all  other  Iustices  of  the  peace,  Mayors,  SherirTes,  BaylirTes, 
Constables,  I  lead-boroughcs,  and  all  other  persons  whatsoeuer,  to  see 
the  same  duely  obserued  and  kept  in  al  places,  as  they  and  euery  of 
them  tender  her  Maiesties  service,  and  at  their  perils  will  answere  to 
the  contrary. 

Inprimis,  if  any  man  hailing  the  name  and  place  of  an  ordinarie 
Poste,  shall  not  reside  and  dwell  upon  the  same  charge  himselfe  in 
person,  but  execute  the  same  by  a  Deputie,  the  Master  of  the  poste 
shall  forthwith  remoue  him,  and  take  order  for  the  placing  of  a 
sufficient  man  in  his  roome. 

Item,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawfull  for  any  man  ryding  in  post  by 
t  ommission  to  take  his  horses  of  any  man.  but  of  the  ordinarie  and 
standing  postes,  or  at  their  appointment :  whose  commission  ought  to 
bee  signed  eyther  by  her  Maiestie,  three  of  highnesse  counsel,  the 
Lord  Treasurour  of  England,  the  Earle  Marshall  of  England,  the 
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Lord  gouernour  of  Barwicke  or  his  deputie,  the  Lord  president  of 
the  North  or  his  deputie,  the  Wardens  of  the  Northern  marshes, 
her  Maiesties  Secritarie,  and  the  Master  of  the  Postes. 

Item,  that  euery  one  so  ryding  poste  by  commission  for  her 
Maiesties  service  and  affaires,  shal  pay  one  pennie,  half  pennie  the 
mile,  but  whosoeuer  upon  any  busines  urgent  shal  be  occasioned  to 
ryde  in  poste  without  commission,  he  shalbe  likewise  horsed  by  the 
standing  poste  of  the  place  or  by  his  appointment.  And  of  euery  such, 
for  their  reliefe,  it  shalbe  lawfull  for  the  poste  to  take  after  the  rate  of 
two  pence  the  myle. 

Item,  to  this  ende,  euery  poste  shall  be  bounde  to  keepe  a  faire 
paper  book  wel  bound,  to  register  the  names  of  all  men  so  riding  in 
post,  with  the  number  of  their  horses,  and  date  of  the  commission, 
as  well  without  commission  as  with  commission. 

Item,  if  in  case  that  currers  shall  come  in  so  thicke  or  in  such 
number,  that  the  postes  owne  furniture  shall  not  be  able  to  suffice  : 
then  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  him  to  take  up,  or  appoint  such  as  haue 
horses  to  hire,  to  supply  his  want :  And  to  this  end  he  shalbe  assisted 
by  the  Maiors,  Constables,  and  other  officers,  taking  in  those  cases  for 
the  hire  of  those  horses,  as  the  postes  themselves  are  wont  to  doe  for 
their  owne. 

Item,  that  no  man  riding  in  poste,  shall  ride  without  a  guide 
which  shall  blowe  his  horne,  so  oft  as  he  meeteth  companie,  or  passeth 
through  any  towne,  or  at  the  least  thrise  every  mile. 

Item,  that  all  her  Maiesties  postes  may  the  better  attende  upon 
their  charges  and  offices,  and  faithfully  performe  the  dayly  service 
thereto  belonging,  her  Maiesties  pleasure  is,  that  they  may  be  exempted 
from  all  attendance  at  assises,  sessions,  enquests  and  musters. 

Item,  that  no  packets  or  letters  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  or 
authoritie  to  constraine  the  postes  to  runne  with  them  in  poste,  except 
they  be  directed  for  her  Maiesties  affayres,  and  shall  be  signed  either 
by  her  Maiestie,  her  priuie  Counsell,  or  any  of  the  personages  authorised 
and  aboue  named. 

Item,  that  euery  poste  do  dayly  obserue  the  orders  sometimes  set 
downe  by  her  Maiesties  counsell  for  letters  sent  on  her  Maiestes 
affaires,  uiz.,  that  they  ride  in  sommer,  accounting  from  the  Annun- 
ciation of  our  Ladie  to  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel], 
seuen  miles  the  houre,  and  in  the  winter,  which  is  the  rest  of  the 
yeare,  fiue  miles  the  houre,  as  the  way  shall  fall  out,  whereby  the 
postes  doing  their  dueties,  the  packet  may  be  caried  in  sommer 
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betweene  London  and  Barwicke  in  fortie  two  hours,  and  in  winter 
in  threescore. 

Lastly  it  is  hereby  commanded,  that  from  henceforth,  if  any 
hackney  man,  ostlers,  Tapsters  or  others,  shall  contrary  to  this  order, 
directly  or  indirectly  cary  packets,  or  seme  any  horses  with  a  guid  or 
a  home,  without  the  consent  and  priuity  of  the  ordinary  post  of  the 
place,  that  then  the  Officer  or  Officers  of  the  peace,  or  the  next 
Iustice  of  the  peace  shal  commit  the  same  person  or  persons  to 
prison,  there  to  abide  until  they  haue  put  in  sufficient  bond  and 
surety  unto  the  sayd  Poste,  for  the  keeping  and  obseruing  of  these 
orders  in  time  to  come. 

All  which  aforesaid  orders  her  Maiesty  straightly  chargeth  and 
commandeth  all  Iustices  of  the  peace,  Maiors,  ShirifTes,  Bayliffes, 
Constables,  Head  boroughs,  and  al  others  her  Officers  and  Servantes, 
to  see  observed,  as  farre  as  in  them  shall  lye,  and  to  be  ayding  and 
assisting  unto  her  sayde  ordinary  Poste  for  the  due  execution  of 
the  same,  as  they  tender  her  Maiesties  seruice,  and  at  their  perilles 
will  answere  to  the  contrary. 

Lastly,  because  that  through  the  ouer  great  liberty  of  riding  in 
poste,  many  inconueniences  fall  out,  through  the  hackney  men  in 
Kent,  it  shallbe  lawfull  for  the  L.  Warden  of  the  cinque  portes,  and 
the  Mayster  of  the  Postes,  to  take  order  with  the  Postes  between 
London  and  Douer  in  that  behalfe. 

God  Save  the  Queene. 
(T.  Bromley,  Cane.)  YV.  Burghley,  E.  Lyncoln,  F.  Bedford, 
R.  Leycester,  C.  Howard,  H.  Hunsdon,  F.  Knoles. 
C.  Hatton,  F.  Walsyngham. 

I  have  copied  these  orders  from  a  rare  and  valuable  book  of 
proclamations  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  formerly  belonging  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  orders 
gave  some  relief  to  postmasters  and  others  who  supplied  horses  to 
riders  by  raising  the  charge  from  a  penny  a  mfle  to  three  half-pence 
a  mile  to  those  who  rode  with  commission,  and  to  two  pence  a  mile 
to  those  who  had  no  commission.  The  Council  had  in  former  days 
issued  frequent  injunctions  against  persons  riding  post  without  a 
proper  commission,  but  such  injunctions  had  been  ]>ersistcntly  dis- 
regarded, and  the  Council  quietly  abandoned  an  untenable  position. 
They  also  recognised  that  private  letters  circulated  by  post,  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  first  official  recognition  of  the  fact,  and  they  for  the 
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first  time  exempted  officers  of  the  post  from  serving  on  juries  and  in 
the  military  musters. 

To  give  due  effect  to  the  Orders  of  the  Council  Randolph  set  down 
"  Articles "  to  be  kept  by  all  the  posts  from  London  to  Berwick. 
These  articles  direct  every  post  to  have  three  horses  with  furniture, 
including  three  leather  bags  lined  with  baize  or  cotton,  and  three 
horns,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  packet  on  Her  Majesty's  affairs  ;  and 
four  horses  and  two  horns  for  riders  with  commission.  The  fair  book 
of  the  orders  becomes  two  books  in  the  Articles  ;  one  for  entries 
relating  to  the  packet,  and  the  other  for  entries  relating  to  riders. 
Then  follows  a  direction  that  a  copy  of  the  entries  in  the  books  is  to 
be  sent  monthly  to  the  Master  of  the  Posts — the  first  order,  I  suppose, 
on  the  subject  of  returns  ever  promulgated  by  the  Post  Office,  and 
the  parent  of  a  numerous,  increasing  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  a 
useful  progeny.  Further  articles  provide  that  the  packet  must  on  no 
account  be  forwarded  save  by  servants  of  the  Post  Office,  and  must 
'  always  be  properly  disposed  of  before  any  private  letters  were  delivered. 
No  packet  or  letter  was  to  be  opened  in  the  post,  and  postmasters 
were  to  answer  for  the  behaviour  of  their  servants. 

The  "  Orders "  for  the  posts  between  London  and  Dover  were 
drawn  up  as  the  Council  directed  by  Sir  William  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham, 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  by  Randolph.  They  do  not  differ 
materially  from  the  Articles  set  down  by  Randolph  for  the  posts  to  the 
North,  except  in  the  provision  of  six  horses  at  least  at  each  post  town 
for  the  packet.  They  also  contain  regulations  as  to  strangers  coming 
into  or  quitting  the  realm,  and  direct  that  the  ordinary  through  posts 
for  the  service  of  merchants  for  Flanders  and  France  were  to  take 
their  horses  from  stage  to  stage. 

J.  A.  J.  Housdkn. 
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In  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

AY  1 6,  1900,  3  p.m.  On  the  roadside  a  mile  or  two 
from  Lanjaron  in  the  Alpujarras  (hill  country  on 
southern  edge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  last  place 
held  by  the  Moors  in  Spain).  Sun  shining  and  wind 
blowing :  a  glorious  afternoon.  Around  us  the  foothills  of  the  sierra, 
tumbled  as  the  Cumbrian  fells,  scored  perhaps  more  than  those  with 
watercourses,  drier  and  more  faded  in  appearance.  Below,  figs,  olives* 
oranges,  lemons— the  air  fragrant  with  blossom.  Above,  starting  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  the  uncultivated  treeless  and  grassless 
mountainside,  with  a  conglomerate  soil  of  baked  mud  and  stones, 
producing,  so  far  as  I  can  see  from  here,  rockroses,  juniper,  spikenard 
(or  something  like  it);  camomile,  thyme,  and  hawkweed;  a  pink 
convolvulus,  a  tiny  euphorbia,  a  yellow  crucifer  ;  but  with  a  total  effect 
of  sterility." 

So  far  the  diary.  We  had  started  from  Granada  at  eight  that 
morning  on  top  of  a  rickety  stagecoach  drawn  by  six  ponies  (later 
changed  for  four  mules  and  a  horse),  the  whole  held  together  with 
string.  The  road  outside  the  coach  office,  in  the  centre  of  Granada, 
was  inches  deep  in  mud,  the  sky  was  lowering,  the  air  was  cold ;  we 
had  no  umbrella,  no  mackintosh,  no  warm  clothing,  and  very  little 
hope.  But  by  the  time  we  had  reached  Talara,  which  was  at  noon, 
everything  had  changed  :  the  road  was  good,  the  sky  was  fair,  the  air 
was  warm.  Talara  is  36  kilometres  from  Granada,  according  to  a  note 
I  made,  but  appears  to  be  18  miles  by  Ford.  From  there  we  proposed 
to  stroll  along  the  road  with  rucksack  and  camera,  to  Lanjaron,  9 
miles  on,  that  afternoon.  The  road  is  excellently  engineered  and  of 
perfect  surface,  sweeping  round  the  mountain  spurs  from  watercourse 
to  watercourse.  The  watercourses  are  wide  stony  deserts,  with 
straight-cut  perpendicular  banks,  and  with  a  trifle  of  water  trickling 
about  in  the  waste.  To  these  the  road  descends,  and  crosses  as  it 
may.    There  are  no  bridges. 

It  is  a  highroad  in  the  sense  of  being  a  main  road,  and  it  is  also 
high  as  regards  altitude,  so  that  one  sees  great  stretches  of  hill  and 
plain  away  south,  and  the  broad  sky,  and  has  a  fine  sense  of 
spaciousness.  And  so  we  sit  at  3  o'clock  on  this  May  afternoon 
enjoying  it  all  and  noting  the  passers-by.  Everyone,  who  can,  is  riding. 
Two  boys  can  get  on  one  wizened  donkey  in  addition  to  its  panniers, 
we  observe.    In  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  the  wife  walks.  There 
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goes  a  man  on  top  of  full  panniers.  Here  is  one  on  the  rump  of  his 
mule  singing  a  dirge  most  lustily. 

It  is  not  understood  why  we  walk.  "Won't  the  lady  get  up?" 
says  a  muleteer  overtaking  us  and  dismounting.  "Thank  you  very 
much,  but  she  prefers  to  walk."  He  takes  this  for  mere  politeness. 
"  Oh,  it's  no  trouble,  I'm  going  your  way."  "  Thank  you.  But  we 
are  on  a  walking-tour."  "  But  where  are  you  going  ?  "  "  Lanjaron." 
"  So  am  I,— Senorita,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  if  you  will  mount."  "A 
walking-tour,"  I  said,  "  is  a  kind  of  penance  which  those  who  live  in 
cities  impose  on  themselves  once  a  year."  "  Walking  is  not  good  for  a 
lady,"  said  he.  "  No  ladies  walk  here."  "  It  is  a  point  of  honour 
with  us,"  I  said,  "  to  trudge  on,  however  bad  it  may  be  for  us."  "  The 
Senorita  looks  very  tired,"  said  he.  "  I  don't  think  she  is  so  very 
tired,"  said  I.  The  good  muleteer  didn't  believe  me,  and  I  wished 
the  Senorita  could  speak  for  herself.  "  There  will  be  nothing  to  pay, 
you  know,"  said  he  after  a  pause,  "  and  I  am  going  your  way."  "  An 
oath,  an  oath,  she  has  an  oath  in  heaven,"  said  I,  misquoting. 
"  Goodbye,"  said  he,  mounting,  "  Vaya  listed  con  Dios — go  with  God." 

***** 

As  we  entered  Lanjaron  I  asked  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
the  way  to  our  inn.  He  put  his  arm  across  his  face,  crouched  back 
by  the  wall,  and  made  no  answer.  Presumably  he  feared  the  evil  eye 
of  the  stranger.  We  were  duly  directed  by  the  next  person  I  asked, 
a  grown  up. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  inn  were  four  women  engaged  in  spring 
cleaning.  One  was  on  a  ladder,  one  held  the  ladder,  one  was  wringing 
a  cloth,  one  looked  on.  We  found  afterwards  that  these  four  were  the 
cook,  the  chambermaid,  the  waitress,  and  the  landlady.  They  left 
off  cleaning  at  once,  and  crowded  round  us,  and  the  three  maids  gave 
animated  advice  to  the  landlady  as  to  where  she  should  put  us  and 
what  was  possible  for  dinner.  It  was  soon  settled,  and  while  the 
landlady  and  the  cook  went  to  get  dinner  the  other  two  fluttered  in 
and  out  of  the  bedroom,  full  of  curiosity.  I  wanted  something,  I 
forget  what,  started  to  ask  for  it,  and  was  foundered  for  a  word.  The 
two  tried  ever  so  hard  to  understand,  and  made  suggestions,  wild 
suggestions.  "One  moment,"  said  I,  getting  out  my  dictionary. 
They  were  awe-struck  at  the  sight,  and  stood  quite  still  for  a  second  or 
two.  "  You  see,"  said  one,  nudging  the  other,  "  he'll  get  it  now."  I 
found  the  word  and  framed  my  sentence:  they  leapt  and  danced 
Tound  me  boisterously,  and  screamed  to  the  landlady,  who  screamed 
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up  to  them  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  "  He  speaks  from  the  book  ! 
He  can't  speak  without  the  book ! " 

The  bedroom  was  tiled,  roomy,  and  cool,  and  there  we  had  our 
dinner :  custom  of  the  country.  The  hostess  came  in  at  every  course 
to  ask  how  we  were  getting  on,  and  at  the  end  called  up  the  cook  to 
receive  congratulations.  We  said  we  had  not  had  such  a  good  dinner 
in  all  Andalusia,  no,  not  in  Granada  itself.  The  landlady  was  very 
gratified,  and  said:  "And  yet  there,  in  Granada,  they  make  you  pay 
much  more,  don't  they?"  "There,"  I  said,  "They  make  great 
charges  for  poor  dinners." 

I^ater  on  the  landlady  asked  permission  to  introduce  her  brother 
and  a  friend,  the  chemist  of  the  place.  The  brother  was  a  dapper 
httle  man,  with  a  fluent  command  of  five  French  sentences:  the 
chemist  was  huge,  and  had  had  thirteen  lessons  in  English  some  years 
before  from  an  Irishman.  He  evolved  sentences  very  slowly,  pausing 
between  each  word.  I  couldn't  make  out  what  part  of  Ireland  his 
teacher  came  from,  but  it's  where  they  say  Oi  for  I,  and  it  sounded 
very  quaintly  from  the  Spaniard.  The  landlady  spoke  Andalusian 
volubly.  Mrs.  Shannon  spoke  French  to  the  brother  and  soon  used 
up  his  sentences.  I  pitted  my  Castilian  against  the  chemist's  English. 
The  landlady  helped  all  round.  Sir,  we  had  a  good  talk.  We 
understood  each  other  pretty  well,  Sir.  If  the  commonplaces 
wouldn't  go  by  one  channel,  one  language,  we  tried  them  in  another. 
They  all  passed. 

After  a  time  the  chemist  produced  his  lesson  book,  and  asked  me 
to  resolve  him  certain  difficulties.  I  was  soon  giving  him  the 
fourteenth  lesson,  and  working  hard  to  correct  the  brogue. 

Next  day  (May  17)  we  set  out  for  Caballo,  a  point  8,000  feet  above 
us,  taking  first  a  mulepath  of  the  stoniest  description  ("  Their  valleys 
are  gardens  of  Eden,  but  their  roads  are  those  of  Hell ")  which  led  up 
the  mountainside  at  a  breathless  slope  immediately  by  Lanjaron.  The 
path  zig  zagged  up  on  the  right  of  a  ravine  (I  hasten  to  explain  to  any 
mountaineer  that  I  mean  the  true  or  orographical  left  of  the  ravine) 
amid  terraces  of  corn  and  olives.  Every  here  and  there  were  what 
looked  like  large  toolsheds  or  little  stables,  made  of  stone,  flatroofed,  and 
from  seven  to  ten  feet  high,  usually  windowless,  sometimes  with  a  hole 
in  the  roof.  We  found  afterwards  that  they  were  inhabited  houses. 
Higher  up  we  passed  through  chestnut  woods,  and  higher  still  we  came 
on  terraces  of  garbanzos  and  rye,  beyond  which  lay  snow.  The  whole 
of  the  cultivated  slope,  which  had  taken  us  4 J  hours  to  toil  up,  i* 
terraced  and  artificially  watered.    The  water  is  led  off  from  the 
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stream  high  up  the  gorge  and  carried  along  the  hillside  with  a  slight 
fall  in  tiny  aqueducts  fitted  with  small  sluicegates  to  turn  the  water 
wherever  needed.  The  system,  which  is  here  kept  in  excellent  order, 
is  a  relic  of  the  Moorish  dominion,  although  it  must  not  be  referred 
to  as  such.    The  inhabitants  hate  any  allusion  to  the  Moors. 

By  the  highest  aqueduct  we  sat  down  to  lunch.  The  extreme 
summits  of  the  Sierra  were  hidden  in  cloud,  but  we  hoped  that  the 
one  lesser  height  glistening  in  sunshine  might  be  Caballo.  I  called  to 
a  boy,  who  stood  at  gaze  some  distance  off,  to  come  nearer,  so  that  I 
might  ask.  He  would  not  come,  so  I  rose  to  go  to  him,  whereupon 
he  ran  away.  Evil  eye  again,  I  suppose.  I  shouted  that  I  only 
wished  to  ask  a  question.  "  Ask  it  from  where  you  are,"  he  bawled. 
"  What  do  you  call  that ?"  I  yelled,  pointing  to  the  peak.  " Snow," 
he  replied.  "I  mean,  what  do  you  call  the  mountain?"  "Don't 
know."  "What,  you  don't  know  the  name  of  that  peak!"  "No, 
no  one  knows."  "Is  it  the  Caballo?"  " Dios  sabe—  God  knows," 
said  he. 

So  I  sat  down  to  finish  lunch.  Far  to  the  south  lay  the  sea  and -a 
lovely  pale-blue  group  of  mountains.  On  our  right,  the  true  right  of 
the  ravine,  soared  a  great  black  cliff".  Below,  the  fruitful  hillside. 
Over  all,  brilliant  sunshine.  Suddenly  a  cloud  puffed  up  from  the 
ravine,  and  then  another  and  another,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  great 
wall  of  cloud  blotted  out  sea  and  hills  and  sunshine,  and  then  came 
on  and  blotted  us  out.  We  waited,  hoping  it  would  pass  by. 
Sometimes  it  broke  and  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  cliff,  huge,  and 
menacing,  and  blacker  than  before,  moving  towards  us.  Once  we 
saw  two  small  patches  of  the  snowslope  above  it,  floating,  as  it  were, 
in  heaven.  But  the  mist  shut  down  again  and  again,  so  that  at  last 
we  lost  hope  of  its  clearing,  and  made  for  home. 

May  i  8th.  Since  the  clouds  would  not  lift  from  the  mountain  tops, 
we  resolved  to  try  a  pass  further  to  the  east  and  to  return  to  Granada 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  group.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  sleep  at  Cepilleria,  one  of  the  highest  villages  on  the 
southern  slope,  that  night,  and  anywhere  we  could  on  the  next  night. 
As  Cepilleria  is  stated  to  be  only  four  hours  walk  from  Larjaron  (it's 
really  about  twice  as  far),  we  did  not  start  till  noon.  The  way  was  at 
first  along  the  high  road  to  a  village  called  Origaba,  and  then  uphill  by 
path  and  muletrack.  Origaba  is  on  the  far  side  of  a  very  broad 
river  bed,  where  we  found  men  prepared,  for  one  halfpenny,  to  carry 
passengers  across  the  streams  which  wander  down  the  bed.  One  old 
man,  too  feeble  to  carry  people,  had  thrown  a  bridge  of  saplings  and 
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twigs,  with  earth  on  top  for  a  causeway,  across  the  most  considerable 
brook,  and  charged  a  halfpenny  return.  I  managed  to  evade  toll  by 
jumping,  but  the  Senorita  had  to  pay. 

Above  the  village  we  had  our  lunch,  but  we  had  not  calculated 
that  we  were  on  the  edge  of  a  waterless  country,  and  had  made  no 
arrangements  for  drink. 

The  meal  left  us  dry,  and  for  two  hours  after  it  we  toiled  uphill 
under  a  hot  sun,  getting  drier  and  drier.  In  Moorish  times  the 
hill-side  had  been  irrigated  and  fruitful.    Now  it  is  desert. 

We  overtook  an  old  gentleman  who  was  also  thirsty,  but  who  gave 
us  news  of  a  wayside  inn.  He  could  not  understand  the  passion 
for  travel.  He  knew  the  English  ran  all  over  the  world,  but  why,  he 
did  not  know.  And  when  he  saw  how  thirsty  and  tired  we  were 
he  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  for  amusement.  Many  times 
he  sighed,  as  we  climbed  the  path  together,  and  many  times  he  said 
to  himself,  "  Ah,  my  children,  my  children,"  and  shook  his  head.  By 
■  which  he  meant  that  we  should  one  day  be  wiser,  and  sit  happily  at 
home  in  the  shade. 

At  last  we  reached  the  vetita.  There  the  wine  is  excellent, 
provided  you  fail  to  drink  at  Origaba  and  the  afternoon  sun  is  hot.  I 
never  enjoyed  wine  more.  Someone  once  said  you  cannot  get  bad 
wine  in  Spain,  and  every  book  on  Spain  repeats  it  as  a  fact,  despite 
daily  disproof.  I  suspect  that  the  man  who  made  the  statement  was 
a  boon  companion  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  of  the  Englishman 
who  stoutly  maintains  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bad  beer. 

It  was  now  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  we  were  a  long  way  from 
Cepilleria,  so  after  pressing  a  second  glass  on  our  old  friend,  we  went 
on  again.  We  left  him  at  the  next  village,  Pampaneira,  and  when  we 
had  passed  through  and  had  climbed  a  little  above  it,  we  turned 
to  observe  the  sunset,  and  blushed  to  find  that  all  Pampaneira 
was  observing  us  from  its  flat  roofs.  (The  Sierra  Nevada  villages 
have  sometimes  sloping  tiled  roofs  of  the  Italian  kind,  and  sometimes 
flat  stone  roofs  of  the  Oriental  kind.  A  village  has  all  of  one  kind  or 
all  of  the  other,  but  not  the  two  together). 

After  our  sunset  we  plodded  on  by  the  rough  track  up  to  the  next 
village,  and  here,  or  rather  just  beyond  it,  a  sturdy  fellow  with  a  gun 
ranged  alongside.  It  was  now  dark.  "  Good  evening,"  said  he. 
"  Good  evening,"  said  we.  "  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  said  he.  "  To 
Cepilleria,"  said  I.  "  So  am  I.  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  he. 
"  My  dear,"  said  I  to  my  wife,  "  this  is  some  bandit." 
I  had  been  warned  by  a  man  who  had  lived  for  five  years  in 
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Granada  to  carry  a  revolver,  and  had  decided  not  to.  In  Barcelona 
they  tell  you  Majorca  is  unsafe  ;  in  Majorca  they  inform  you  that  the 
island  is  practically  crimeless,  but  that  one  should  go  armed  in 
Barcelona  and  London.  The  danger  is  always  somewhere  else,  at 
some  strange  place,  and  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  So  that 
we  had  lost  faith  in  brigands,  although  all  travellers  in  Spain  still 
meet  them,  and  we  had  concluded  that  the  majority  of  folk  in 
Europe  are  just  ordinary  honest  people  working  for  their  daily  bread. 
To  travel  with  this  belief  is  to  be  better  armed  than  with  a  revolver. 

As  we  neared  Cepilleria  I  enquired  of  the  young  man  whether  he 
knew  of  an  inn  there. 

"  I  do,"  said  he.    "  I'll  take  you  to  it." 

He  led  us  through  the  main  path  of  the  village  and  up  to  a 
stable  door,  immediately  inside  which  was  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
he  ascended.    We  followed,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  fine  big  room, 
with  a  hard  earthen  floor,  lit  with  hanging  tin  lamps  of  classic  shape 
{shallow  bowl,  uncovered  and  filled  with  oil,  piece  of  wick  laid  down 
mouth).    At  the  far  end,  by  a  tiny  fire  on  a  raised  hearth,  sat  two 
men,  who,  after  one  glance,  took  no  further  notice  of  us.    Our  guide 
stalked  down  the  room  and  sat  beside  them.    We  stood  waiting. 
Nothing  happened,  so  I  approached  the  group,  and  asked  the  oldest 
man  if  we  might  lodge  there  that  night.    He  referred  me  to  the 
man   with  whom  he  was  conversing.    I  repeated  my  question. 
"Certainly,"  said  he.     "And  you  would  like  something  to  eat, 
I>erhaps  ?  "   "  That  we  should,"  I  said.    "  Sit  down,"  said  he.  Then 
we  had  a  long  dialogue  as  to  who,  whence,  whither,  and  why,  until  he 
remembered  supper,  and  called  his  wife.    She  went  leisurely  through 
the  same  range  of  enquiry,  and  then  she  too  suggested  that  we  were 
tired  and  possibly  hungry.    We  were  indeed.    Ah,  what  would  we 
like  !     Remembering  where  we  were,  I  suggested  eggs  and  ham, 
coffee  and  milk.    We  could  have  eggs,  coffee,  and  milk.    How  many 
eggs?    "  Four,"  said  I.    Then  the  daughter  came  in,  and  we  feared 
we  should  have  to  start  all  over  again.    It  was  interesting  to  have 
found  an  inn  of  the  kind  described  by  Borrow  and  Ford,  but  we 
really  wanted  supper.     Etiquette,  fortunately,  did  not  allow  the 
daughter  to  question  us,  and  preparations  were  commenced  for 
supper.    The  landlord  got  a  small  holly  twig  and  fed  the  fire  with  its 
leaves  one  at  a  time,  the  landlady  and  her  daughter  bustled  around, 
and  producing  a  tripod  and  an  earthen  pitcher,  set  some  water  to 
boil.    This  took  about  half  an  hour.  Then  the  woman  smashed  some 
coffee  beans  in  a  brazen  mortar  with  a  brazen  pestle,  and  sat  watching 
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the  pot  until  the  water  boiled.  Having  made  the  coffee,  she  set  the 
coffee-pot  in  the  ashes.  Then  she  did  much  more  mysterious  passing 
to  and  fro  and  in  and  out,  and  said,  "  Was  it  four  eggs? "  "  Madam, 
it  was  four."  Whereupon  she  set  a  frying-pan  on  another  tripocl,  and 
crouched  beside  it  waiting  for  the  oil  to  boil.  "  Hard  ?  "  said  she,  as 
she  prepared  to  crack  an  egg.  "Soft,  please."  She  did  them  very 
nicely,  one  after  the  other,  and  at  last  we  sat  at  table,  which  had 
been  laid  by  the  daughter  with  bread,  wine,  glasses,  table-napkins^ 
two  forks,  and  one  knife.  "Another  knife,  please."  "Sorry.  No 
more.  Shouldn't  have  had  that  only  the  French  Consul  from 
Malaga  was  here  climbing  last  year,  and  left  it.  Ah,  one  moment 
though:  she  borrowed  her  husband's  pocket-knife.  We  did  very 
well  with  forks. 

Meanwhile,  the  older  man  had  been  to  rouse  the  village,  and 
while  we  were  waiting  for  supper  the  village  had  been  putting 
on  its  best  clothes.  While  we  ate  it  came  in  by  ones  and  twos 
and  threes,  and  frankly  stared.  Fine  people  they  were,  those  people 
of  the  mountain.  The  girls  were  sturdily  made  and  handsome,  with 
gay  kerchiefs  over  their  glossy  black  hair,  bright  shawls  over  their 
shoulders,  and,  I  am  told,  full  print  skirts.  The  men  were  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  clothes  one  gets  nearly  everywhere.  Andalusia  was 
famous  for  its  men's  costume  a  few  years  ago.  Now  the  costume 
has  disappeared. 

After  supper  we  sat  by  the  fire  with  the  old  gentleman  who 
had  arranged  the  show,  and  the  village  sat  opposite  us,  ladies  in  the 
front  seats,  gentlemen  standing  behind.  The  old  man  took  charge, 
and  any  questions  from  the  audience  to  us  were  addressed  through 
him.  The  Andalusian  speech  is  not  easy  to  be  understood  by  one 
who  has  only  a  distant'  acquaintance  with  Castilian  ;  moreover,  the 
old  gentleman  was  toothless.  He  thought  that  if  he  shouted  the 
questions  in  my  ear  it  would  be  all  right,  and  generally  it  was. 
Sometimes  I  caught  the  question  on  its  way  to  him,  and  answered 
the  party  directly.    Then  there  was  loud  applause. 

But  we  were  rather  sleepy,  and  as  soon  as  I  decently  could  I 
asked  the  landlady  if  the  visitors  would  mind  us  retiring.  She  told 
them  our  wish,  and  in  about  five  minutes  they  had  all  gone.  We 
slept  in  a  barn-like,  raftered  room  as  large  as  the  kitchen,  and  next  to 
it,  with  a  similar  earth  floor,  and  with  flitches  of  bacon,  Sunday  clothes, 
and  harness  hanging  cn  the  walls  ;  and  with  chests  and  baskets 
of  corn  standing  about.  The  bed  was  in  one  corner,  all  lonely. 
There  were  two  doors,  one  from  the  kitchen  and  one  opposite, 
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both  without  locks.  When  we  were  in  bed,  the  family  crossed 
our  room  to  their  own  apartment.  I  don't  remember  that  we  had  a 
bad  njght,  but  my  diary  says  there  were  fleas  in  bed  and  a  cat 
howling  in  the  room,  so  I  presume  we  had. 

May  19TH. — In  the  morning  the  landlady  brought  us  water,  and 
we  thought  she  would  also  make  some  attempt  at  breakfast.  When 
we  entered  the  kitchen  we  found  the  daughter  sweeping  the  huge 
floor  with  a  small  hand-brush  of  esparto  grass,  and  her  father  standing 
as  usual  doing  nothing,  and  hoped  for  some  suggestion  of  breakfast. 
We  got  none  until  the  mistress  appeared,  and  then  we  made  the 
suggestion  ourselves.  "Certainly,  at  once,"  she  said.  I  took  the 
time.  We  had  it  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  then,  which  was 
not  so  bad.  In  leaving  that  inn  we  noticed  that  the  kitchen  was  over 
a  pig-stye,  and  that  the  few  steps  leading  to  it  were  in  the  stye.  We 
had  not  previously  noticed  the  smell  of  pigs — not  of  pigs  in  particular, 
I  mean. 

As  the  clouds  still  hung  low  and  threatening,  a  yard  or  two  above 
the  houses,  and  we  had  to  be  back  in  Granada  in  two  days,  we  had  to 
give  up  our  pass  and  return  much  as  we  came.  We  had  been 
informed  that  whatever  else  was  to  be  feared  in  Andalusia,  we  need 
not  fear  rain  or  cold  there  in  the  month  of  May.  We  had  had  much 
rain,  and  had  suffered  from  cold.  It  had  rained  even  in  the  courts 
of  the  Alhambra.  In  the  Court  of  Myrtles  itself,  listening  to  the 
plash  of  the  rain,  and  trying  to  revive  within  us  the  vision  of  the 
damsel  with  the  dulcimer,  we  had  shivered.  And  now  it  rained 
again. 

We  struck  the  water-course  of  Origaba  at  a  village  about  two 
miles  above  that  place,  and  found  the  streamlets  swollen  into 
torrents.  We  prospected  for  a  crossing,  and  I  at  last  tried  a  place, 
with  the  intention,  if  it  were  feasible,  to  return  and  carry  over  the 
Sehorita.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  my  feet,  however,  and  as  soon 
as  I  reached  the  far  bank  made  signs  across  the  roaring  water  for 
her  to  go  up  stream.  She  knew  it  would  be  rather  hard  for  me 
to  traverse  the  boulders  and  smaller  stones  in  my  bare  feet,  and 
prepared  to  throw  my  boots  and  socks  over  to  me.  I  frantically 
implored  her  not  to.  Too  late  she  neither  saw  nor  heard.  With  a 
magnificent  round-arm  bowl  she  flung  my  right  boot,  with  the  sock 
appertaining  to  it,  into  the  precise  centre  of  the  torrent.  We  each 
darted  down  stream  on  our  respective  banks,  and  how  I  failed  to 
laine  myself  I  don't  know,  but  after  one  appearance  immediately 
after  the  plunge  that  boot  showed  itself  no  more.    Reader,  have  you 
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ever  lost  a  boot  when  at  an  unknown  distance  from  a  boot  shop,  and 
forty  miles  from  your  baggage  ?  If  so,  youH  understand  my  feelings. 
If  not,  you  can't  exaggerate  them. 

We  turned  up-stream,  black  anger  on  the  one  side,  a  contrite 
heart  on  the  other,  and  found  an  easier  crossing  for  the  Senorita.  I 
put  on  a  pair  of  slippers,  the  flimsiest  I  ever  possessed,  and  then 
hobbled  across  the  stony  bed  to  the  village  on  its  bank.  The  whole 
population  was  out,  looking  at  us.  Perhaps  they  had  seen  the  whole 
tragedy.  Perhaps  it  had  appeared  to  them  as  a  comedy.  They 
looked  stupid.  I  asked  to  be  directed  to  the  bootmaker's.  No 
answer.  I  singled  out  a  man  and  asked  him  personally.  He  said 
there  wasn't  a  bootmaker  there.  Well,  one  of  those  men  who  make 
or  sell  alpagartas  (rope  sandals)  then,  he  would  do.  No  such 
man  fhere.  Where,  then,  is  the  nearest?  At  Origaba,  two  miles 
down  the  river.  Thank  you,  how  does  one  get  there  ?  He  pointed 
to  the  river-bed.  I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  and  pointed  to  my 
slippers.  Was  there  no  path  on  the  bank  ?  There  were  paths,  yes, 
but  very  wet  and  intricate.    He  would  send  a  boy  to  guide  us. 

The  boy  guided  us  out  of  sight  of  the  village,  and  then  withdrew. 
Money  would  not  hold  him.  Evil  eye  again.  However,  we  found 
the  way  without  difficulty,  and  I  entered  Origaba  boldly,  in  sopping 
wet  slippers,  looking  for  a  boot  shop.  The  first  shop  I  came  to 
sold  alpagartas,  and  in  five  minutes  I  was  fitted  with  a  pair  such  as 
the  Spanish  soldiery  wear.  Beyond  a  board-like  stiffness  they  seemed 
all  right,  but  long  before  we  reached  Lanjaron  I  suffered  from  their 
knots,  corrugation,  and  general  unevenness.  The  women  at  our  inn 
at  lanjaron  danced  round  us,  and  were  greatly  amused  at  the 
sandals,  but  when  I  told  them  their  tale  they  said  it  was  very 
sad,  and  laughed  again.    It  seems  funny  to  me>  now. 

Our  walk  here  ended.  We  gave  a  final  lesson  to  the  chemist, 
and  coached  back  to  Granada  the  next  day.  It  was  only  on  leaving 
Granada,  on  the  day  after  that,  that  we  saw  the  summits  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  For  the  eight  days  during  which  we  had  been  in 
Granada  or  walking  they  had  been  cloud-capped.  And  now,  from 
the  train,  there  they  were — Veleta,  Mulhahacen,  Caballo — in  clear 
sunshine.  As  the  train  drew  away  the  apparent  height  of  the  great 
mountain  mass  increased.  Granada  disappeared,  the  foothills  dis- 
appeared, the  lower  slopes  disappeared,  but  the  upper  slopes  rose 
higher  and  higher.  At  Loja,  thirty  miles  away,  where  the  rail  turns, 
the  snow  was  still  in  view,  floating  well  above  the  horizon,  faint 
and  ghostly,  like  a  firm-edged  cloud.  W.  F.  Shannon. 
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Official  Papers  under  the  Hammer. 

HE  occasions  on  which  Postmasters'  reports  and  Post- 
master Generals'  minutes  come  upon  the  market  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder  are  not  so  numerous  as  to 
warrant  disregard  of  a  really  interesting  incident  of 
recent  date. 

A  very  rare  pamphlet  published  in  Dublin  by  P.  B.  Shelley  in 
1812  entitled  "Proposals  for  an  Association  of  Philanthropists,"  to 
which  was  attached  a  Broadsheet  headed  "  A  Declaration  of  Rights," 
etc.,  fetched  ^530  at  Sotheby's.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
particular  circumstance  which  excited  this  extravagance  was  the  fact 
that,  bound  up  with  the  cheap  and  nasty-looking,  mildewed  pamphlet 
and  the  dogeared  broadsheet — pearls  of  great  price  to  the  bibliophile, 
we  admit — were  some  half-dozen  quarto  sheets  of  a  correspondence 
which  passed  between  the  Post  Office  Agent  at  Holyhead,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Postmaster-General.  Our  bibliographical  adviser 
is  of  opinion  that  the  MSS.  was  responsible  for  only  one-third  of  the 
sum  realised;  but  those  of  our  readers  who  prize  official  screeds 
at  their  true  literary  value  will  treat  such  an  absurd  under-valuation 
with  loyal  contempt. 

But  to  the  story.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  at  the  beginning 
of  and  well  into  the  last  century  the  political  state  of  Ireland  was 
in  a  ferment.  It  was,  therefore,  into  a  sea  of  conflicting  interests  at 
Dublin  that  Shelley,  though  fresh  from  conservative  Oxford,  plunged 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  political  reformer  to  champion  the  cause  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  He  worked  in  two  ways— by  speeches  and  by 
pamphleteering,  and  it  is  upon  his  experiments  in  the  latter  field  that 
our  narrative  swings. 

Shortly  before  the  young  poet  left  the  Green  Isle,  disgusted  with 
his  failure  to  preach  reform  with  acceptance  to  a  people  whose  only 
idea  of  equality  was  to  take  all  power  from  one  party'.and  give  it  to  the 
other,  he  filled  a  large  deal  box  with  the  remaining  copies  of  his 
pamphlets  and  declarations.  This  was  addressed  to  a  Miss  Hitchener 
at  Hurstpierpoint ;  but,  as  carriage  could  only  be  paid  as  far  as 
Holyhead,  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  forwarded  thence  to  its 
destination  "  carriage  forward."  Of  course  the  unexpected  happened  ; 
the  box  was  detained  at  Holyhead,  and  the  Surveyor  of  Customs, 
suspecting  contraband,  examined  the  contents.    The  nature  of  these 
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so  alarmed  him  that,  on  the  advice  of  his  friend  the  Post  Office  Agent 
at  Holyhead,  he  risked  the  awful  penalty  of  deviating  from  the  path 
marked  out  by  sacrefd  precedent,  and  reported  his  find  to  the  Home 
Secretary  direct,  instead  of  through  the  Board  of  Customs. 

His  adviser,  Captain  William  Dorset  Fellowes,  appointed  "  Agent, 
Manager,  and  Director  of  His  Majesty's  packet-boats  at  Holyhead 
Station"  in  1810,  promptly  reported  the  incident  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Post  Office,  but  with  quite  another  motive,  in  the  following 
strain : — 

(Letter  of  William  D.  Fellowes,  Esq.,  Post  Office  Agent  at  Holy- 
head, to  Francis  Freeling,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  General  Post  Office, 
London.) 

"  Most  private.  "  Holyhtad,  March  31*/,  181 2. 

41  My  Dear  Sir, — The  Surveyor  of  Customs  consulted  me  yester- 
day on  having  discovered  in  the  Custom  House,  a  few  days  since,  a 
large  deal  box,  directed  to  4  Miss  Hitchener,  Hurst  per  pier,  Brighton, 
Sussex,  England,'  which  had  been  landed  from  one  of  the  Packets 
from  Ireland.  It  contained,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  Pamphlets 
and  printed  Papers,  an  open  letter,  of  a  tendency  so  dangerous  to 
Government  that  I  urged  him  to  write  without  further  loss  of  time 
a  confidential  letter,  either  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Mr.  Percival, 
and  enclose  the  letter,  and  one  of  each  of  the  Pamphlets  and  printed 
Declarations  (as  they  are  styled),  which  he  accordingly  did  by  yester- 
day's post  to  Mr.  Percival. 

"  As  the  letter  in  question,  which  the  Surveyor  gave  me  to  read, 
contained  a  Paragraph  injurious  to  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  make  you  acquainted  with  it.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  4  Percy  has  sent  you  a  box  full  of  inflammatory  matter,  therefore 
I  think  I  may  send  this.' 

"  '  I  sent  you  two  letters  in  neivs  papers,  which  I  hope  you 
received  safe  from  the  Intrusion  of  Post  Masters.  I  sent  a 
pamphlet  to  my  Father  some  time  since  in  the  same  way. 

"  *  Disperse  the  Declarations,  Percy  says  the  Farmers  are  fond  of 
having  them  stuck  on  their  walls.' 

"  Mr.  Thomas,  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  this  information, 
having  acted  by  my  advice,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  of  reporting  to 
the  Custom  House,  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  considered  as 
a  common  seizure,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  every  year,  has 
requested  that  I  would  not  mention  it ;  and  I,  therefore,  request  you 
to  consider  this  as  confidential.  I  will  send  you  a  Pamphlet  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  but  I  trust  in  the  meantime  this  communication 
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may  enable  the  office  to  detect  any  further  correspondence  behvccn 
the  parties  under  the  cover  of  a  news  Paper! 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

41  William  D.  Fellowes." 

"  Francis  Freeling,  Esq." 

"  It  is  a  very  common  custom  with  the  people  in  Ireland  to  write 
in  newspapers.  I  open  all  that  come  through  my  hands,  and  have 
charged  many  from  being  written  in. 

"The  person  whose  letter  I  have  emoted  from  appears  to  be 
English  and  to  have  lately  gone  to  Ireland.  I  have  no  doubt  but  an 
extensive  correspondence  will  be  attempted  in  the  way  mentioned. 
There  is  no  signature  to  the  letter  or  address." 

Even  the  simple-minded  will  perceive  that  it  was  not  the 
inflammatory  nature  of  the  printed  matter  that  actuated  Captain 
Fellowes'  zeal :  it  was  rather  the  damning  admission  of  Harriet  Shelley 
in  her  letter  to  Miss  Hitchener,  that  she  had  sent  two  letters  enclosed 
in  ntivspapers  /  Such  faithful  zeal  in  fiscal  matters,  merits,  in  these 
decadent  times,  the  tribute  of  our  admiration.  But  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due — the  Postmaster's  action  was  only  the  effect :  for  the 
cause  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

If,  more  than  any  other,  there  was  one  Secretary  keen  on  suppress- 
ing such  audacious  attempts  to  defraud  the  Revenue,  that  man  was 
Mr.  Secretary  Freeling.  Postage  was  a  big  item  in  those  days  ; 
and  this  martinet  levied  heavy  fines  from  the  unfortunate  corres- 
pondents of  such  economically-minded  persons  as  Mrs.  Shelley. 
Indeed,  we  find,  from  another  passage  in  that  lady's  letter,  that  even 
her  despatches  were  not  always  successful  in  escaping  "  the  intrusion 
of  Post  Masters."  Further,  Mr.  Freeling  distinguished  himself  in  the 
pursuit  and  haling  before  the  Bench  of  people  who  used  to  indulge  in 
the  equally  iniquitous  offence  of  poaching  in  the  Postmaster  Generals 
preserves  by  carrying  mails  on  their  own  account.  So  relentless  was 
he,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
censured  by  the  magistrates  for  trop  de  zele.  But  it  remains  for  us 
to  remark  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  valuable  trait  in  his  character, 
we  should  not,  in  all  probability,  have  enjoyed  reading  the  Postmaster's 
report,  Shelley  bibliography  would  have  been  denied  one  of  its  most 
romantic  chapters,  and  you,  dear  reader,  would  never  have  read  this 
engrossing  contribution ! 
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The  letter  is  endorsed  in  the  Secretary's  handwriting : — 
"3 1st  March,  181 2,  Holyhead,  W.  D.  Fellowes,  Esq.  Most 
private." 

A  further  note  from  Mr.  Fellowes  deals  with  a  matter  of  less 
importance  from  a  Post  Office  point  of  view. 

"April  1st,  18 1 2. 
"  My  Dear  Sir,— I  send  you  the  Pamphlet  and  Declaration  of 
Rights  which  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  yesterday,  and  remain, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"William  D.  Fellowes.0 

Endorsed  by  Mr.  Freeling:— 

"  April  1  st,  18 1 2,  Holyhead,  W.  D.  Fellowes,  Esq." 
The  next  passage  in  this  interesting  dossier  is  the  reply  of  the 
Postmaster-General  to  whom  the  papers  had  been  submitted.  It  is 
addressed  from  His  Lordship's  house  at  Stanmer,  in  Sussex,  and  this 
fact  will  account  for  his  knowledge,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  private  affairs 
of  the  Shelley  menage  located  at  Field  Place,  Horsham.  The  last 
paragraph  and  the  homely  postscript  do  not  concern  the  subject  of 
our  consideration,  still  less  the  halting  orthography. 
[The  Earl  of  Chichester,  Postmaster-General,  to  Francis  Freeling, 

Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  G.P.O.]. 

"  Stanmer,  April  5,  181 2. 

"  Dear  Freeling, — I  return  the  Pamphlet  and  Declaration,  the 
writer  of  the  first  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Shelley,  member  for  the  Rape  of 
Bramber,  and  is,  by  all  accounts,  a  most  extraordinary  man.  I  hear 
that  he  has  married  a  servant  [sic]  or  some  person  of  very  low  birth  ; 
he  has  been  in  Ireland  some  time,  and  I  heard  of  his  speaking  at  the 
Catholic  Convention. 

"  Miss  Hichener,  of  Hurstperpoint,  keeps  a  school  there,  and  is 
well  spoken  of :  her  father  keeps  a  Publick  House  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  was  originally  a  smugler,  and  changed  his  name  from  Yorke 
to  Tichener  (Hitchener)  before  he  took  the  Publick  House. 

"  I  shall  have  a  watch  upon  the  daughter,  and  discover  whether 
there  is  any  connection  between  her  and  Shelley. 

"  I  shall  come  to  Town  on  Wednesday. 

"  As  I  am  to  see  Mr.  Scott  to-morrow,  I  shall  keep  the  Brighton 
Papers  untill  I  have  seen  him. 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Chichester." 

"  I  send  my  receipt  enclosed  ;  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  pay  the 
salary  to  Messrs.  Hoare's." 
Endorsed  by  Mr.  Freeling. 
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"  5M  April,  18 1 2,  Stanmer.    Earl  of  Chichester. 
"  Inflammatory  Irish  Papers  addressed  to  Hurst  Perpoint,  seized  at 
Holyhead.    (Mr.  Freeling's  private  address)  Rottingdean." 

The  curious  will  naturally  ask  how  it  came  about   that  this 
interesting  brochure  ever  escaped  from  official  custody,  and  why  it 
does  not  now  lie  in  the  Muniment  Room  at  the  G.P.O.  The 
answer  to  this  probably  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  papers  were 
"  confidential,"  and  as  such  remained  in  the  secretary's  private 
portfolio,  which  was,  we  understand,  a  practice  of  the  time.    At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  record  of  them  in  the  contemporary  registers.  After 
some  vicissitudes  they  came  many  years  ago  into  the  hands  of  John 
Pearson,  the  bookseller,  from  whom  they  were  bought  by  the  late 
Lord  Carlingford  for  ;£io.    On  his  death   they  passed   to  Lady 
Strachey,  and  she,  resisting  successfully  the  blandishments  of  book 
hunters,  put  the  treasure  into  the  auction  room  in  order  to  see  to  what 
lengths  they  would  really  go  to  procure  it.    Considerable  public- 
interest  was  shown  in  the  sale,  and  after  some  keen  competition  the 
trophy  fell  to  the  firm  of  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown  to  the  tune  of 
^£530.     The  buyers,  however,  were  acting  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Halsey, 
an  enthusiastic  American  collector,  and  alas,  like  many  more  of  our 
English  objects  of  vertu,  this  handful  of  sentiment,  intertwined  with 
Post  Office  associations,  lies  captive  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  sequel  to  our  little  story  of  zeal  is  known  only  to  ourselves  ; 
and  it  lies  in  a  circular  to  all  postmasters  which  was  issued  by  Mr. 
Freeling  on  21st  April,  181 2  : — 

"G.P.O.,  21  April,  18 1 2. 
"To  all  Postmasters,— It  has  long  been  an  instruction  to 
many  Postmasters  and  Agents  *  that  they  should  transmit  to  me  for 
the  information  of  His  Majesty's  Postmaster  General  an  immediate 
account  of  all  remarkable  occurrences  that  the  same  may  be  com- 
municated if  necessary  to  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State ' ;  and  you  will  not  fail  to  act  in  conformity  thereto. 

"  Your  assured  friend, 

"  Francis  Freeling." 
This  interesting  document,  which  will  at  ieast  be  appreciated  by 
Shelleians,  is  preserved  in  the  Muniment  room  at  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand. 

One  day,  perhaps,  some  habitue  of  this  great  bureau,  possessing 
more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  soul,  and  desirous  before  he  dies 
of  spending  his  hardly-earned  savings  in  one  tremendous  act  of  self 
sacrifice,  will  bring  back  to  alma  mater  this  pearl  of  official  zeal  in  its 
setting  of  rich  literary  associations.  H.  E.  Higginbottom. 


3° 

Douer  to  Calais. 


HAT  journalist  has  not  taken  Dover  and  its  Cross-Channel 
Packets  for  his  theme?  And  yet  the  interest  of  it 
does  not  seem  to  die  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  The 
love  we  islanders  have  for  the  silver  streak  dividing 


Albion  from  the  Continent  is  keen,  and  worthy  of  enthusiasm.  The 
separation  from  the  rest  of  Europe  is  decisive ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  attaching  to  this  endowment  of  nature. 
How  easy  it  is  for  us  to  grasp  the  hands  stretched  forth  in 
friendship,  and  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  drop  them  and  retire 
beyond  our  sea-girt  walls  at  the  first  sign  of  treachery ! 

LRunning  well  out  to  sea  at  Dover  is  the  western  arm  of  the  Admiralty 


ON   IMF.  ADMIRALTY  PlER,  DOVER. 

Pier.  At  the  extreme  end  cranes  are  at  work  day  and  night  lowering 
the  everlasting  blocks  of  granite  into  their  allotted  positions.  When 
their  long  arms  cease  to  rise  and  fall,  and  their  chains  and  boilers  lie 
rusting,  the  pier  will  enclose  enough  deep  water  to  berth  the  largest 
ocean  liners.  Dover's  day  is  coming !  Southampton  must  look  to 
its  laurels  !  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  has  looked  upon  the  chief  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  with  a  favourable  eye  ;  and  the  thing  is  done,  is  it  not  ? 

It  is  Friday  morning.  The  stiff  north-easterly  breeze  that  is  blowing 
promises  a  rough  passage  for  the  boat  as  soon  as  she  clears  from  the 
shelter  of  the  coast.  The  new  turbine  steamer  "  Queen,"  trim  and 
taut,  lies  alongside  one  of  the  berths,  and  next  door  is  the"  Empress." 
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There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them  as  regards  comfort  or 
speed,  although  the  former  has  a  lead  on  the  cross-channel  run.  We 
are  aboard  the  "Empress"  early,  and  pace  the  deck  in  solitude; 
for  the  "  boat "  train  is  not  yet  due.  Just  before  eleven,  however, 
there  is  a  stir  among  the  crowd  of  blue-jerseyed  porters  on  the  pier, 
and  presently  a  rumble  from  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Warden 
Hotel  announces  the  approach  of  the  train.  It  draws  up  opposite 
the  boat  and  disgorges  its  passengers.    As  they  tramp  on  board  we 

glance  at  the  cabin  list.    No.  1,  Lady  ,  wife  of  the  British 

Ambassador  at   ;  No.  2,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of 

 ;  No.  3,  Captain  •  (en  route  to  Somaliland) ; 

No.  4,  Sir  Gerald  ,  Colonial  Secretary  of  ;  No.  5, 

Lady   ,  Egypt ;  No.  6,  ;  and  so  on.    Notabilities  for 

all  parts  of  the  world.  Oh  yes,  no  wonder  there  is  a  charm  about 
Dover:  it  is  the  edge  of  the  hub  of  the  British  Empire.  Cabin 
No.  10  is  allotted  to  the  "Mail  Officer."  Who's  he,  steward? 
"Oh,  it's  that  youngster  over  there,  taking  stock  of  the  mail  bags. 
He's  off  to  Brindisi,  you  know,  and  those  bags  form  part  of  his  mail." 

The  crowd  on  the  Dover  Packet  is  always  an  interesting  one. 
Mechanically  one  ticks  the  individuals  off  as  they  walk  across  the 
gangway  to  the  deck.  Lithe,  clean-shaven,  well-groomed  figures 
betoken  army  officers  for  certain.  Trim  tailor-made  skirted  figures, 
with  that  peculiar  type  of  face  which  indicates  self-possession  and 
experience  of  travel,  introduce  themselves  to  us  as  officer's  or  colonial 
civil  servants'  wives  or  sisters.  Ruddy-faced,  rather  squat,  com- 
fortable-looking bodies,  travelling  rug  and  cap  in  hand,  approach,  and 
the  mental  note  is — successful  traders.  Portly,  well-dressed,  florid- 
faced  women — their  wives.  Then  come  nurses,  and  children  with 
those  peculiar  spider-like  legs  common  to  Continental  bairns,  followed 
by  stout  mammas  and  papas,  all  en  route  to  their  homes  in  Paris. 

There  is  a  bustle  for  some  time  while  the  steward's  men  place 
deck  chairs  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  ship  ;  and  then,  when  rugs 
and  furs  have  been  suitably  adjusted,  there  is  a  general  lull.  In 
anticipation  of  the  trial  to  come,  which  the  wind  whistling  in  the 
ropes  and  tackle  forecasts  as  inevitable,  most  of  the  faces  wear  the 
set  hopeless  look  familiar  to  those  who  have  frequented  the  waiting 
room  of  a  dentist. 

Meanwhile,  the  newest  installation  at  Dover — a  huge  electric  crane 
— is  passing  its  long  arm  over  the  train,  from  which  it  hooks,  time 
after  time,  what  resemble  the  halves  of  luggage  waggons,  and 
raising  them  on  high  gently  deposits  them  into  the  hold  of  the 
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steamer.  The  receptacles  contain  the  registered  luggage,  which  will 
be  carried  straight  through  to  Paris  without  being  examined.  The 
business  is  becoming  a  fine  art ;  and  travelling  is  gradually  being 
robbed  of  many  of  its  worries,  chiefest  among  which  is  the  care  of 
one's  luggage.  The  luggage  vans  emptied,  the  crane  has  its  attention 
turned  to  the  mails.  Porters  carry  the  bags  from  the  train,  and  place 
them  in  a  huge  net,  which,  when  filled,  is  slung  quickly  into  the  hold. 
After  the  bags  come  the  parcel  baskets,  those  familiar  oblong  wicker 
constructions.  The  labels  indicate  world-wide  distribution.  The 
baskets  are  placed  on  wooden  trays,  and  are  lifted  by  the  crane  into 
the  capacious  maw  of  the  ship's  hold.    All  finished  ?    The  captain 


Calais  Harboi  k. 

looks  anxious,  his  hand  on  the  engine-room  telegraph.  No  ;  there's 
a  slight  interruption.  An  individual  in  the  smart  uniform  of  a  Marine 
Mail  Attendant  steps  quickly  down  the  gangway,  and  hands  No.  i  o 
an  official-looking  document — the  mail  list — then  skips  ashore  ;  and 
off  we  go. 

Dover  soon  fades  into  the  distance  ;  and,  as  the  day  is  misty, 
there  is  no  sign  of  the  French  shore.  The  boat  might  just  as  well 
be  in  mid-Atlantic.  The  full  force  of  the  north-easter  is  now  felt ; 
and  the  deck  is— well,  decidedly  unstable.  The  passengers  in  the 
deck  chairs — but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  draw  attention  to  those  drawn  and 
haggard-looking  faces.  No.  10  has  gone  below — to  make  up  his 
bills.    We  soon  follow  in  his  footsteps,  only — not  to  make  up  bills. 
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"  Tickets,  please,"  says  a  voice  at  the  door  of  my  cabin.  "  We're 
just  going  in,  sir."  We  raise  our  muddled  head,  and  then  realise  that 
the  pitching  has  ceased,  and  instead  there  is  the  sensation  of  perfect 
equilibrium  and  the  sound  of  gently  lapping  water.  How  soon  we 
forget  our  miseries  ?  In  a  few  moments  we  are  on  deck  watching  with 
eagerness  the  scene  that  now  presents  itself.  Immediately  the  ship  is 
made  fast,  and  the  gangway  placed  on  board,  swarms  of  blue-bloused 
porters  (rouleurs)  scamper  on  deck  and  seize  the  hand  luggage.  It  is 
amazing  what  they  will  carry.  Releasing  a  waist  strap,  our  rouleur 
slips  it  through  the  handles  of  our  two  heavy  travelling  bags,  and 
balances  them  across  his  shoulder,  next  seizes  hat  box,  rug,  umbrella, 
and  camera,  and,  pointing  us  towards  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  quay, 


The  Calais  Juggernaut  at  Work. 


rushes  ofTand  lands  by  means  of  another  gangway.  He  is  awaiting  us 
at  the  customs  examination  room,  however,  much  to  our  relief.  We  had 
began  to  have  qualms  for  the  safety  of  our  property.  It  is  very 
disconcerting,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  see  one's  goods  disappear  so 
quickly  under  one's  very  nose. 

Just  at  that  moment  there  is  a  great  shout ;  and  a  band  of  rouleurs 
commences  to  push  along  the  rails  on  the  quay  a  gigantic  wheeled 
structure,  which  looks  for  all  the  world  like  the  Juggernaut  por- 
trayed in  the  books  of  our  childhood's  days.  It  is  in  position  at 
last,  and  the  idol  of  the  Calais  quay— for  the  French  are  proud  of  their 
huge  crane— disburdens  the  ship  of  the  registered  luggage  vans 
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previously  referred  to.  They  are  carefully  deposited  on  the  train 
waiting  alongside,  and  in  a  very  short  time  are  on  the  road  to  Paris. 

The  quay  is  now  left  clear  for  the  disembarkation  of  the  mail 
bags.  This  is  done  by  hand.  The  bags,  we  observe,  are  carefully 
sorted  out  according  as  they  are  labelled  for  Egypt,  India,  China,  or 
Australia,  and  are  then  stored  in  huge  waggons  labelled  "Calais- 
Brindisi."  The  work  is  soon  over  ;  and  a  shrill  voice  demanding 
whether  the  total  is  "  juste  "  strikes  our  ear.  "  Oui,  Monsieur,"  is  the 
answer  given  by  a  portly  official ;  and  we  thereupon  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  figure  climbing  into  a  compartment  in  one  of  the  waggons,  on  the 
footboard  of  which  is  chalked,  "  courier  anglais."  Bang  goes  the  door- 
It  was  No.  10 ! 

R.  W.  Hatswell. 
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Preliminary  International  Conference 
on  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

HE  rapid  development  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  recent 
years  has  naturally  given  rise  to  the  question  of  the 
steps  to  be  taken  for  its  regulation  from  an  international 
point  of  view,  particularly  as  regards  communications 
between  ships  at  sea  and  between  ships  and  the  shore;  and  the 
conference,  which  recently  met  in  Berlin,  was  convoked  by  the  German 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  measures  could  be 
devised  to  place  the  control  of  the  system  on  a  proper  footing. 

The  proceedings  were  inaugurated  on  the  4th  August  by  Herr 
Kraetke,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  who 
welcomed  the  delegates  in  the  name  of  the  German  Em[>eror.  Mr. 
Lamb  replied,  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  delegates ;  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  were  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State, — Herr  Sydow. 

The  conference  was  regarded  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary 
discussion  of  the  problems  with  which  the  Administrations  would  have 
to  deal ;  and  only  the  larger  maritime  States  were  represented. 

The  names  of  these  States  and  their  respective  representatives  are 
as  follows — 

Great  Britain. 
Post  Office.  War  Office. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lamb,'C.B.,  C.M.G.       Colonel  R.  L.  Hippisley,  C.B. 
Mr.  J.  Gavey,  C.B.  Admiralty. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Mackay.  Captain  H.  L.  Heath,  R.N. 

Lieutenant  C.  R.  Payne,  R.N. 
Germany.  Austria. 
M.  Sydow.       Lieut.-C^aptain  Most.        M.  Adalbert  von  Stibral. 
Professor  Strecker.         Dr.  Felisch.       M.  Arthur  Linninger. 
M.  Wachen field.    Dr.  Beggerow.  Captain  Sellner. 

M.  Schrader.       Captain  Oschmann.  Spain. 
M.  Fliigel.  Major  Klussmann.       Don  Isidro  Calvo  y  Juana. 

Captain  Rieve.  Don  Antonio  Pelaez  Campomanes. 

United  States.  Don  Mateo  Garcia  de  los  Reyes. 

General  Greely.  France. 
Commander  Barber.  M.  Bordelongue.    M.  Sins. 

Mr.  J.  I.  Waterbury.  M.  Magne.    Lt.-Col.  Boulanger. 

Comdr.  Houdaille.    Cpt.  F.  Arago. 
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Hungary. 

M.  Charles  Follert.  M.  Andre  Kolossvary. 
M.  Jozef  Holl6s.     Capt.  Sellner. 


M.  Bilibine. 
Professor  P.  Osadtchy. 
Professor  PopofT. 
Captain  Salewsky. 


Russia. 


Italy. 

Yice-Adml.  C.  Grillo.    Capt.  Bonomo. 


Lieut.  Marquis  Luigi  Solari. 
Commander  Cardarelli. 

The  Conference  gave  special  attention  to  the  question  of  securing 
the  exchange  of  messages  between  coast  stations  and  ships  at  sea, 
without  regard  to  the  particular  form  of  apparatus  employed,  and  also 
to  the  means  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  avoid  mutual  interference 
between  different  stations  or  ships,  a  matter  which  obviously  forms  one 
of  the  most  difficult  features  of  wireless  communications.  Two 
methods  of  overcoming  the  interference  were  suggested:  (i)  the 
regulation  of  the  order  to  be  observed,  when,  say,  two  or  more  ships 
arrive  within  range  of  the  same  coast  station,  and  attempt  to 
communicate  simultaneously,  and  (2)  the  adoption  of  different  wave 
lengths,  each  of  which  lengths  would  only  affect  a  receiving  apparatus 
properly  tuned,  thus  enabling  more  than  one  pair  of  ships  or  stations 
to  communicate  simultaneously  within  a  certain  area.  The  Conference 
did  not  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  interferencet 
but  adopted  the  general  principle  that  the  working  of  all  stations 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  organised  so  as  to  avoid  interference  with 
other  stations,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  stations  should  be 
open  to  the  messages  of  every  ship,  no  matter  what  form  of  apparatus 
might  be  used  on  the  ship. 

Various  other  matters  were  considered  and  gave  rise  to  considerable 
discussion,  especially  the  question  of  the  system  of  charge,  and  the 
attitude  to  be  observed  by  the  various  Governments  in  their  relations 
with  persons  licensed  to  carry  on  wireless  telegraph  business. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  embodied  in  a  short  Final  Protocol, 
which  is  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  discussion  at  a  further 
International  Conference  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  at  Berlin  in  1904. 

The  three  principal  recommendations  embodied  in  the  Protocol 
are:— 

1.  That  coast  stations  are  to  receive  and  transmit  telegrams  from 
or  to  ships  at  sea  without  regard  to  the  system  of  wireless  telegraphy 
used  on  the  ships. 

2.  That  priority  should  be  given  to  messages  received  from  ships 
in  distress,  and 

3.  That  all  wireless  telegraph  stations  are  to  be  organised  as  far 
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as  possible  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  interference  with  the  service 
of  other  similar  stations. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  affecting  wireless  telegraphy  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Italy,  the  British  and  Italian  delegates  signed 
the  Protocol  under  reservations  with  regard  to  some  of  its  provisions. 

The  proceedings  terminated  on  the  1 3th  August.  During  the  nine 
days  the  Conference  lasted,  the  German  Government  lost  no 
opportunity  of  showing  hospitality  to  the  delegates,  who  left  Berlin 
with  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  the  first  wireless  telegraph 
Conference. 

They  specially  remember  the  kindness  of  His  Excellency  Herr 
Kraetke  and  of  the  German  delegates,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  German 
officials  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact. 
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On  Returning  to  London  after  Long 

Absence. 

ON  DON  seems  to  have  gone  entirely  to  pieces  since  I  left 
it.  Where  the  streets  are  not  up  the  houses  are  down. 
The  town  is  almost  unrecognisable.  Everywhere  I  go 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler  is  making  itself  felt ;  all  my  old 
landmarks  are  being  removed.  Even  as  I  drove  through  St.  James's 
Park  on  the  night  of  my  arrival  something  unusual  disturbed  me, — 
strange  lights,  trees  gone,  a  central  mound  topped  by  shrubs,  a 
balustrade  which  gave  one  the  impression  that  it  was  unreal,  the 
painted  canvas  of  a  stage  setting.  "  Oh,  this  is  all  for  the  old  queen," 
explained  my  companion.  Ah  !  well,  if  they  plant  her  statue  well 
down  among  all  that  greener)',  perhaps  one  may  in  time  get  used  to 
it  and  not  notice  it  much.  But  the  Strand — my  dear  Strand  !  Where 
is  the  old  house,  even  then  in  a  tumble-down  condition,  whence  I 
viewed  that  same  Queens  Jubilee  procession,  she  sitting  in  her 
carriage  very  upright,  very  pale,  trying  hard  to  look  unmoved  and 
serene,  but  not  quite  succeeding.  And  she  who  is  now  our  Queen. 
Alexandra,  sitting  opposite  with  a  caressing  hand  on  the  old  lady's 
knee,  soothing  and  consolatory.    Where  is  Bookseller's  Row,  where  I 

have  spent  many  a  leisurely  hour  ?    Where  but  why  ask  where  ?  I 

might  go  on  for  half-a-page  and  more,  and  get  never  an  answer. 
I  grieve  only  because  there  is  so  little  left  to  revive  old  memories. 
Soon  these  memories  themselves  will  pass  away,  and  I  shall  have  to 
get  a  set  of  new  ones,  possibly  in  connection  with  the  "  Orchid,"  or 
with  the  endless  gaudy  hoardings  that  now  line  the  way. 

But  I  cannot  settle  down  to  work  until  I  have  at  least  acquired  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  this  new  London.  And  when  it  is  possible, 
I  prefer  noting  the  changes  from  the  top  of  a  'bus,  so  that  often  when 
the  weather  is  kind,  I  spend  the  morning  in  driving  hither  and 
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thither,  thrilling  with  joy  to  find  myself  once  more  in  London,  com- 
paring everything,  half  mechanically,  with  the  scenes  I  have  recently 
been  familiar  with.  The  sea-gulls  that  used  to  wake  me  in  the  morning 
with  their  clamour  I  have  exchanged  for  the  sparrow  that  twitters  on 
my  window  sill.  The  monotonous  chirp  of  the  little  grimy  thing 
when  it  first  greets  the  day  is  fatally  like  the  ever-recurring  creak  of  a 
rust)'  screw  being  driven  into  wood.  As  such  it  would  be 
maddening.  But  being  the  natural  note  of  a  bird  of  the  air  it  must 
be  endured  with  placidity. 

Then  there  comes  the  pleasant  excitement  of  the  postman's 
knock.  What  may  he  not  have  for  me  ?  Even  the  possibility  of  a 
letter  every  day,  nay,  many  times  a  day,  is  a  great  change  from  the 
winter  mails  our  steamers  brought  us  three  times  a  week.  I  hear  in 
my  sleep  a  shrill  whistle  at  Victoria  Station.  "  There  she  is,"  I  say  to 
myself  drowsily,  glad  to  think  that  the  gallant  ship  has  crossed  safely 
these  dark  and  stormy  seas ;  and  for  a  moment  I  forget  that  I  am 
in  London,  and  that  the  sound  I  hear  is  not  the  greeting  of 
the  steamer  passing  our  house.  But  if  that  steamer  brought  for 
me  only  a  milliner's  circular  or  a  cigar  merchant's  price  list,  or 
perchance  nothing  at  all,  the  disappointment  was  all  the  more  acute. 
Two  more  days  before  one  could  get  so  much  as  a  morning  paper  ! 
But  here  if  the  postman  brings  nothing  in  the  morning,  "  then,"  I 
tell  myself,  "  perhaps  at  three  o'clock."  Three  o'clock  passes,  six 
o'clock,  eight  o'clock  ;  perhaps,  last  chance  of  all,  the  nine-thirty  rat-tat 
has  sounded,  and  no  little  landlady  has  crept  up  to  my  door  with  a 
missive.  What  inspiring  communication  I  expect  Heaven  only  knows. 
And  hitherto  Heaven  has  kept  its  secret  well.  The  news  of  a  legacy  at 
best — no  one  that  I  care  for,  indeed  no  one  that  I  know,  is  in  a 
position  to  leave  me  a  legacy,  therefore  when  it  comes  the  joy  and 
surprise  will  be  undiluted — an  acceptance  from  an  editor  of  any 
importance  next  best — these  are  perhaps  the  vague  expectations  that 
I  scarcely  even  formulate  in  my  mind.  And  for  many  people,  I 
suppose,  these  vague  expectations- -the  vaguer  they  are  the  more 
scope  there  is  for  the  imagination — are  part  of  the  pleasure  of  living. 

And  then  I  go  out  into  the  fresh  morning  air,  fresh  even  in 
London,  and  hail  a  bus — any  bus,  but  one  that  goes  up  the  Strand  or 
Holborn  for  choice.  Truth  to  tell  (and  I  hardly  like  to  tell  it),  I  feel 
as  yet,  newly  come  from  the  country,  that  I  am  taking  rather  a  liberty 
in  stopping  a  bus.  But  I  am  pleased  with  the  driver's  obliging  alacrity 
in  pulling  up  at  a  mere  nod  from  me.  I  know  enough  not  to  irritate 
him  by  wildly  waving  my  umbrella. 
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It  is  perhaps  this  same  readiness  to  oblige,  this  good  humour,  even 
the  desire  to  be  pleasant,  cost  what  it  may  in  the  matter  of  truth,  that 
strikes  me  most  in  Londoners.  Only  the  other  morning  I  was  the 
witness,  and  auditor,  of  a  little  scene  that  gratified  me.  An  elderly 
and  hard-featured  woman  addressed  a  milkman  who  was  hurrying  to 
her  door  in  tones  of  acid  reproach,  telling  him  she  had  been  waiting 
for  him  for  ever  so  long.  "  Ho,  miss  "  (the  flattery  of  the  "  miss  "  was 
subtle)  "  was  ye  waitin'  for  me  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  grin  that  divided  his 
face  from  ear  to  ear.  "  Then  ye're  the  first  young  lady  that  ever  waited 
for  me  in  my  life  ! "  As  I  looked  back  the  good  woman's  face  was 
softened  and  smiling,  and  all  was  well  with  that  milkman. 

And  then  there  was  a  policeman  at  a  busy  crossing  who  was 
helping  a  sturdy  blue-jacket  into  his  overcoat,  regardless  of  the  hansoms 
and  buses  and  broughams  and  drays  that  tore  round  them,  almost 
over  them.  The  big  policeman  carefully  and  tenderly  smoothed  down 
the  wide  collar  that  it  might  not  be  creased  when  he  pulled  up  the 
overcoat ;  then  he  gave  the  sailor  man  a  genial  pat  on  the  shoulder 
and  dismissed  him  just  at  the  moment  that  a  lull  in  the  stream  of 
vehicles  enabled  him  to  make  for  the  other  side  in  safety. 

And  at  my  restaurant  I  see  now  and  again  an  old  lady,  so  old,  so  very 
old,  evidently  an  habituee  of  the  place.  So  feeble  is  she  that  the  waiter, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  cuts  up  her  fowl  for  her  into  small  pieces,  and 
spoons  the  gravy  over  it,  she  talking  in  low  querulous  tones  the  while, 
and  he  answering  good-humouredly  and  gently,  with  an  air  that  is 
almost  filial.  Poor  old  soul!  Is  there  no  one  else  to  take  care 
of  her? 

But  let  me  take  to  my  bus  again.  It  has  always  been  a  source  of 
regret  to  me  that  I  have  heard  little  of  the  reputed  wit  of  London 
bus-drivers.  Perhaps  my  ears  are  not  sharp  enough.  But  always, 
when  any  misunderstanding  has  arisen  in  my  vicinity,  the  altercation 
seems  to  take  the  form  of  very  ordinary  abuse  of  the  "  You're 
another"  variety.  Only  once  did  I  hear  anything  approaching 
coruscation  in  a  bus-driver.  We  were  passing  a  door  beside  which 
was  writ  large  on  a  brass  plate,  "  Sir  Thomas  Thomson,  Ltd."  A 
large  gentleman  stood  in  the  doorway,  benignly  sun-eying  the  passers- 
by,  his  thumbs  in  his  arm-holes,  the  contour  of  his  waistcoat  pro- 
jecting quite  alarmingly  into  the  street.  The  driver  studied  him  in 
silence  for  a  moment.  Then,  turning  to  the  conductor  who  stood 
behind  him,  also  fascinated  by  the  sight,  he  indicated  the  portly 
figure  with  his  whip.  "  I  sye,  Bill,"  he  said,  "  it's  a  good  job  he  is 
limited,  ch  ?  " 
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The  flower  stalls  in  the  streets  attract  my  eyes  now,  gorgeous  with 
chrysanthemums,  white  and  gold,  brown  and  crimson,  exotic  blooms 
that  for  me  gather  round  themselves  no  associations,  touch  no  spring 
of  remembrance.  They  are  reared  in  hothouses  in  their  millions, 
only  for  sale,  and  the  larger  and  curlier  and  more  preposterous  they 
are,  the  further  they  are  removed  from  nature,  the  greater  is  their 
price.  Rather  far  would  I  have  a  handful  of  battered  Michaelmas- 
daisies,  from  a  garden  that  I  know,  or  a  cluster  of  Christmas  roses, 
their  beauty  chastened,  perhaps,  by  the  wind  that  has  dashed  their 
faces  to  the  earth,  and  left  a  little  of  the  earth's  clean  soil  on  their 
white  petals.  The  flower-stalls,  nevertheless,  are  a  gay  splash  of 
colour  in  the  greyness  of  a  London  November,  and  I  look  towards 
them  gratefully,  though  I  feel  no  desire  to  rob  them  of  their  glories. 
Besides,  for  me  there  are  always  the  roses  and  the  violets,  blooming 
all  the  year  round,  wonderfully,  I  had  almost  said  painfully,  reminiscent 
of  Surrey  cottages  flower-bedecked,  and  the  green,  green  woods  in 
spring.    "  If  winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind  ?  " 

In  the  evening  I  may  perhaps  "  do  "  a  theatre,  alone  probably,  in 
the  gallery  certainly,  partly  out  of  regard  for  my  purse,  partly  to  renew 
my  memory  of  that  exhilarating  rush  up  many  flights  of  stone  stairs. 
I  am  relieved  to  find  that  I  can  still  do  it,  though  perhaps  it  does  not 
seem  quite  so  much  worth  while  as  it  once  did.  And  yet  a  front  seat 
in  the  gallery  is  not  without  its  compensations.  I  do  not  reckon  the 
little  anecdote  which  follows  as  one  of  its  compensations,  but  at  any 
rate  it  has  its  amusing  side.  A  youth  sat  next  me  one  night,  a  shy 
youth  he  seemed  to  be,  and  an  ugly  one  he  indubitably  was,  so  that  I 
took  pity  on  him  when  he  made  a  first  tentative  remark,  and  answered 
politely.  By-and-bye  he  talked  a  good  deal.  He  took  charge  of  my 
hat,  which  had  twice  slipped  off  my  knee,  along  with  the  morning 
newspaper  I  happened  to  have,  and  he  held  it  carefully  for  the  rest  of 
the  performance.  As  I  pinned  it  on  at  the  end  I  heard  a  timid  voice 
at  my  elbow  suggesting  a  possible  theatre  for  the  next  night,  but  at 
that  I  stiffened,  I  fled,  and  I  managed  to  lose  him  in  the  crowd.  Two 
days  later  I  read  in  the  "  Personal  "  column  of  my  morning  paper  a 
touching  request  that  the  lady  with  a  hat  (here  followed  a  description 
of  my  hat,  very  accurate),  who  had  sat  next  a  gentleman  at  "  Quality 
Street,"  would  meet  him  at  a  certain  spot  which  he  indicated.  Poor 
boy !  Had  he  not  noticed  the  grey  hairs  ?  Or  did  he  want  a  mother  ? 
I  shall  never  know,  because  for  me  the  history  ends  there.  I  did  not 
go  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting. 

Then  from  the  theatre  to  the  bus  again.    Not  for  the  occupant  of 
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the  gallery  is  the  luxurious  brougham,  and  the  hansom  cabman  passes 
by  with  a  lordly  air.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  quite  so  lordly  as  the 
aloofness  of  a  cabman  who  already  has  a  fare,  or  who  desires  to  ignore 
the  possibility  of  your  being  one.  "  He  sits  superior,  and  the  chariot 
flies."  Therefore  for  me  the  humble  omnibus,  and  u  so  home,"  well 
content.    I  am  back  in  London  again  ! 

And  after  all,  you  j)erceive,  in  all  my  wanderings,  it  is  the  people 
who  interest  me  more  than  the  buildings.  But  then  you  all  know 
about  these  buildings,  and  unbuildings,  better  than  I  do  doubtless. 
And  perhaps  these  stray  anecdotes  may  while  away  an  idle  half-hour 
for  those  who  do  not  care  for  architecture.  D. 
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The  Conversion  of  Ebenezer. 

BENEZER  confided  to  us  afterwards — it  was  some  time 
since  his  conversion — that  for  months  he  had  been 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  subtle  influence  at  work 
within  him,  militating  against  the  prejudices  he  held 
towards  the  lighter  vices  of  humanity.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  have 
been  so ;  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  Ebenezer  was  no  more  than  a 
creature  of  circumstance,  and  that  the  subsequent  change  in  his 
nature  was  the  natural  consequence  of  certain  conditions  of  mind. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  Ebenezer  seemed  past  reform.  His 
strong  prejudices  had  made  him  a  prig,  and  by  degrees  he  had 
developed  into  a  self-conscious  egotist.  His  pretty  conceit  in 
imagining  himself  the  embodiment  of  all  the  virtues  was  the  more 
amusing  when  we  realised  that  Ebenezer's  acts  of  graciousness  were 
generally  prompted  by  some  ulterior  purpose.  Human  nature  offers 
no  finer  study  than  a  man  filled  with  misapplied  zeal  who  thinks 
himself  a  champion  of  the  moral  excellences.  We  listened  to 
Ebenezer's  pratings  about  his  studied  abstinence,  his  stoic  indifference 
to  this  and  to  that,  and  we  smiled  in  a  satirical  way  that  Ebenezer 
naively  construed  into  sympathy  for  his  cause. 

Then  the  tempter  came.  In  an  unwary  moment  Ebenezer  was 
lured  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  The  man  became  a  child  again,  a 
docile,  tractable  creature,  and  he  lived  in  a  lotus  land  of  life  and 
light.    It  began  in  this  wise. 

One  morning  Ebenezer  came  into  our  room  looking  as  though 
he  had  undergone  a  wigging  at  the  hands  of  the  "chief"  and  felt 
uncomfortable.  He  was  never  a  man  of  pleasant  countenance ; 
at  that  moment  he  looked  a  picture  of  despair. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Chambers  ?  "  I  asked,  sympathetically. 
Ebenezer  volunteered  no  reply. 

"  Anything  wrong  this  morning  ?    Domestic  affairs  all  right  ?  " 
Still  was  Ebenezer  silent. 
"  Liver?" 

At  that  moment  Cobden  opened  the  door.  He  is  a  man  who 
believes  in  a  gospel  of  happiness,  enjoys  a  good  story  and  an 
innocent  jest. 

Cobden  and  Ebenezer  revolved  at  opposite  poles  of  the  axis 
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of  earthly  happiness,  and  Shakesj)eare  might  have  anticipated  them 

when  he  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Salarino  to  say : — 

"  Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper: 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  l>e  laughable." 

There  was  a  subdued  smile  upon  Cobden 's  face,  and  a  restless- 
ness upon  his  lips.  He  hesitated  at  the  half-open  door,  held  up  two 
fingers  suggestively,  and  pointed  to  Kbenezer.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  lip  movements  which  were  rendered  unintelligible  by  the 
lurking  smile.  As  he  sat  down  in  his  chair  Cobden  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  a  suppressed  titter  reached  me  upon  the  air.  He 
rose  and  came  towards  me,  ostensibly  to  ask  my  opinion  upon 
something,  but  really  to  add  to  my  knowledge  of  human  affairs. 

He  took  my  pencil  and,  while  engaged  in  an  animated  con- 
versation on  a  matter  of  no  importance,  wrote  across  my  blotting-pad 
in  his  best  caligraphy  the  significant  letters,  T-w-i-n-s. 

I  clutched  another  pencil,  and  while  the  conversation  continued 
the  following  silent  dialogue  went  on  between  us  : — 

"  Ebene/.er  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Sure  it's  a  twin  ?  " 
"  Certain." 
"  Both  boys  ?  " 
"  Boy  and  girl." 
"  The  devil !  " 

That  was  enough  for  Cobden.  He  abruptly  terminated  the 
conversation,  went  back  to  his  table,  and  worked  in  silence  throughout 
the  morning. 

There  are  some  experiences  in  life  which  place  a  man  in  a  peculiar 
position  towards  his  fellows.  I  wasn't  quite  sure  whether  I  ought 
to  congratulate  or  commiserate  Kbenezer ;  and  I'm  not  quite  certain 
to  this  day.  I  did  neither.  Not  a  word  upon  the  subject  passed 
between  us.  But  an  imp  of  the  devil  prompted  me  to  place 
surreptitiously  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  Ebenezer's  desk  a  copy  of 
Barrie's  My  Lady  Nicotine.  I  know  it  was  an  emissary  of  the 
devil  that  led  me  to  commit  this  clandestine  act,  because  my 
conscience  afterwards  troubled  me  with  the  thought  that  Ebenezer 
might  become  so  engrossed  in  the  rich  humour  of  the  story  as 
to  forget  his  paternal  duties  towards  his  offspring. 
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But  events  were  slow  in  taking  shape.  By  no  sign  did  Ebenezer 
betray  his  knowledge  that  the  book  lay  concealed  in  his  desk  :  but  I 
had  a  premonition  that  in  the  quiet  of  the  hour  he  spent  alone 
at  mid-day  he  cast  furtive  glances  at  its  winsome  pages.  Yet,  had  I 
been  Benvenuto  Cellini  watching  his  Perseus  in  the  furnace,  I  could 
not  have  exercised  a  greater  degree  of  interest  than  I  did  in  the 
sensuous  anticipation  of  catching  Ebenezer  perusing  My  Lady 
Nicotine.  If  he  read  that  book  his  faith  would  be  shaken,  and 
in  some  odd  corner,  some  quiet  nook,  some  eyrie  of  the  woods,  he 
would  venture  upon  a  trial  of  the  "  Arcadia  "  mixture. 

There's  a  joy  that  knows  no  ending, 

To  the  smoker  true  : 
'Tis  the  taste  of  the  "Arcadia." 

Try  it,  brother,  do  ! 

Would  Ebenezer  get  thus  far  towards  Elysium  ?  If  he  did,  not  all 
the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  would  bring  him  back  to 
the  paths  of  virtue.  I  was  troubled  for  the  consequences— for  it  came 
upon  me  all  at  once  that  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  place  temptation  in 
the  way  of  a  man  who  had  been  reared  in  a  glass-house  of  propriety. 

It  was  the  third  day  after  Cobden's  thunderbolt  that  I  observed  a 
change  in  El>enezer.  As  he  said  44  good  morning,"  I  detected  a 
decided  pleasantness  in  the  ring  of  his  voice,  the  muscles  of  his  mouth 
were  less  rigid,  and  he  volunteered  the  information  that  it  was  *4  a 
fine  day." 

My  suspicions  were  aroused :  something  had  happened.  For 
three  days  we  had  heard  nothing  of  Ebenezer 's  virtuous  platitudes  : 
he  had  preserved  a  silence  that  was  at  times  insufferable ;  and  he  had 
treated  us  with  the  bare  civility  that  was  our  due. 

I  decided  to  reconnoitre. 

"  Cobden,"  I  said,  "  there  was  a  man  sitting  next  to  me  at  the 
]  day  last  night  who  has  more  sense  than  a  dozen  of  your  common- 
place lovers  of  the  histrionic." 

Cobden  is  a  man  of  the  artistic  temperament,  poses  as  a  dramatic 
critic,  and  passes  off  his  critiques  at  so  much  a  thousand  words 
to  a  local  *'  rag."    He  looked  curiously  towards  me. 

"  Who  was  he  ?    The  author  of  the  play  ?  " 

-  No." 

•4  The  editor  of  the  Comet  ?  " 

-  Yes." 

He's  a  fool." 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  a  wise  fool — he  smokes  the  4  Arcadia."  ' 

p 
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Ebenezer  was  bending  over  his  papers  and  putting  his  back  into 
it ;  but  at  the  sound  of  the  word  "  Arcadia "  his  pen  quivered. 
"Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all,"  and  the  reference  to 
"Arcadia"  touched  Ebene/.er's  conscience  and  upset  his  process  of 
reasoning.  He  wrote  one  word,  and  erased  it  with  his  jx-n :  Ik- 
wrote  two  more,  and  made  a  second  erasure.  Then  he  twirled  his 
moustache  meditatively  and  drew  a  picture  on  his  blotting-pad. 

And  the  picture  that  Ebenezer  drew  was  the  outline  of  a  pipe.  1 1 
was  a  good  outline,  the  work  of  a  man  inspired  ;  but  its  career  was 
short.  The  next  instant  the  quivering  pen  was  sent  upon  an  errand 
of  destruction,  and  the  bold  curves  of  the  briar  faded  into  nought. 

My  worst  predilections  were  most  assuredly  fulfilled.  Undoubtedly 
Ebenezer  had  read  My  Lady  Nicotine.  The  struggle  had  begun  ; 
the  crusaders  of  the  briar  were  marshalled  against  all  the  forces 
Ebenezer  could  command,  and  the  faith  of  the  crusaders  of  the  briar, 
as  the  ever-victorious  faith  of  the  crusaders  in  noble  causes  at  all 
times,  must  ultimately  prevail. 

There  is  a  local  train  that  serves  the  suburbs  in  which  Ebenezer 
and  I  reside.  On  the  morning  following  my  discover)-,  1  entered 
a  compartment  in  which  the  occupants  were  all  engrossed  in  reading  the 
morning  or  other  papers.  There  were  two  readers  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
a  portly  conservative  with  his  head  in  the  folds  of  the  Standard, 
a  lean  devotee  of  fashion,  adorned  by  a  monocle,  skimming  the 
society  pages  of  the  Morning  Post,  and,  besides  myself,  one  reader  of 
a  sixpenny  popular  work.  Popular!  It  was  My  Lady  Nicotine. 
and  the  reader  was  -Ebenezer. 

It  needed  no  knowledge  of  mental  telepathy  to  interpret 
Ebene/er's  thoughts.  The  bland  smile  upon  his  face,  and  the 
intentness  of  his  application,  were  conclusive  evidence  that  hi> 
soul  was  living  upon  imperishable  food. 

Was  it  to  the  story  of  (Jilray's  chrysanthemum  that  Ebenezer "> 
happiness  wa>  due?    Or,  to  the  heart  troubles  of  Marriott,  tru 
literary   aspirations   of    Jimmy,   the   chromatic   interpretations  of 
Scrymgeour  ? 

For  the  moment  it  was  not  the  means  but  the  end  attained 
which  interested  me.  Xever  before  had  I  seen  such  innocen: 
hilarity  in  a  man  so  naturally  indifferent  to  humour  ;  never,  I  am 
sure,  had  Ebenezer  regaled  himself  with  literature  as  then. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up  from  his  book,  an  amused  smile  upon  his 
faee,  and  stared  open -mouthed  at  me.  His  hands  clutched  feverishly 
at  My  Lady  Nicotine,  and  he  was  about  to  thrust  it  behind  him. 
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But  I  was  not  to  be  outwitted  in  that  way.  I  passed  Ebenezer 
my  paper  and  suggested  an  exchange  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
Before  he  half  realised  my  intention  I  had  hid  my  face  behind 
the  o[>en  images  of  My  Lady  Nicotine.  Within  two  minutes  I  had 
discovered  a  dozen  passages  heavily  scored  by  a  blue  pencil.  The 
evidence  was  clear  enough  now.  Ebenezer  had  read  My  Ladv 
Nicotine,  he  had  become  a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  humour  and 
a  proselyte  to  the  cause  of  tobacco. 

We  walked  to  the  office  together,  each  conscious  of  a  strange 
feeling  of  inquietude.  Ebenezer's  strong  prejudices  had  been 
dethroned  :  in  their  stead  a  complacent  rapture,  brought  by  the 
possession  of  wider  sympathies,  held  sway. 

"Chambers,"  I  said,  as  I  was  about  to  take  a  Cabana  from 
my  case,  "  may  I  offer  you  a  smoke  ?  " 

There  was  a  look  of  indecision  in  his  eyes,  followed  only  too 
quickly  by  a  glimmer  of  pleasure. 

»  I— I— really  you  know,  I — I'm  hardly  what  you'd  call  a  smoker ; 
but — but  just  for  once  " 

The  conceit  of  the  man !  Barely  a  convert,  yet  mustering 
sufficient  courage  to  attack  a  Cabana. 

Elxmezer  is  a  man  of  sound  constitution ;  but  it  oftentimes 
requires  something  more  to  tide  a  man  over  his  first  cigar.  I 
have  known  a  first  cigar  do  more  to  wreck  a  man's  belief  in 
the  philosophies  and  exact  sciences  than  all  your  premeditated 
revolutions  thrown  into  one.  I  knew  a  man  in  the  full  vigour 
of  youth  who  assured  me  that  ten  minutes  after  lighting  his  first  cigar 
he  was  in  the  lowest  strata  of  Hades ;  and  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
tutor  of  mathematics  who,  after  priding  himself  that  he  had  consumed 
a  third  part  of  his  first  cigar,  declared  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his 
body  was  somewhere  in  that  muddled  mass  he  called  his  "poor 
head.'' 

So  I  was  naturally  interested  in  Ebenezer.  As  we  approached 
the  ohVe  his  cigar  was  almost  half  consumed ;  but  as  I  looked  at  him 
I  detected  a  livid  j>allor  upon  his  cheek.  He  puffed  less  frequently, 
and  his  conversation  was  confined  to  affirming  in  a  simple  "  yes  " 
almost  everything  I  said.  Ebenezer's  old  loquacity  was  not 
rejuvenated  by  the  aid  of  his  first  cigar. 

I  had  barely  entered  our  room  when  Cobden  rushed  in  behind 

me. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Ebenezer?  He  looks  as  though 
he'd  seen  the  devil." 
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"  Does  he  ?    Well,  the  only  devil  he's  seen  is  one  of  my  cigars.'' 

Half  an  hour  had  passed  away,  and  Ebenezer  had  not  put  in  an 
api)earance.      •  , 

"  Tell  you  what,"  said  Cobden,  "  Ebenezer's  been  hit  pretty  hard. 
I  ll  send  out  for  some  brandy,  and  we'll  find  him." 

We  did  find  him.  He  was  down  in  the  basement  with  his  head 
in  close  proximity  to  a  commodious  domestic  utensil— a  .  heap  of 
inertness  and  despair.  We  restored  him  with  brandy  and  sent  him 
home  ;  but  he  was  a  sorry  sight. 

He  stayed  away  from  the  office  for  the  rest  of  that  day,  and  when 
he  turned  up  next  morning  he  blushed  like  a  schoolgirl. 

One  evening  about  a  week  later.  Ebenezer  and  I  walked  to  the 
station  together  ;  we  shared  the  same  compartment,  and  as  I  alighted 
I  offered  him  a  cigar. 

"  Take  two,"  I  said.  "  I  can  well  recommend  them." 

His  eyes  twinkled  ;  he  took  a  second. 

"  I  smoked  those  cigars  last  night,"  he  said  to  me  on  the  following 
morning,  "  and  the  wife  thinks  I'm  quite  a  brick.  You  know,  women 
have  a  fancy  for  a  good  cigar." 

Surveyor  s  Office,  C.  H.  \V. 

Portsmouth. 
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An  Aberdeen  "At  Home." 

HE  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen  are  afflicted  with 
consciences,  and  they  confess  to  a  sense  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Post  Office,  and  to  the  Aberdeen  postal 
staff  in  particular.  In  the  matter  of  redirecting 
correspondence  they  give  the  staff  full  opportunity  for  showing 
how  creditably  this  department  of  post  office  work  can  be 
managed.  So  this  year  instead  of  sending  to  the  postmaster  a  more 
or  less  formal  letter  of  thanks — how  few  people  of  position  do  even 
this  : — the  happy  idea  occurred  to  the  Karl  and  Countess  of  giving  an 
"  At  Home  "  to  the  staff.  In  carrying  out  the  scheme  we  venture  to 
think  they  have  not  only  acted  very  gracefully,  but  they  have  done  a 
very  unusual  thing.  The  post  office  subordinate  may  be  pardoned  if 
he  is  struck  by  the  courage  of  any  individual  who  can  act  without  a 
precedent.  Most  people  consider  they  have  satisfied  any  obligation 
which  they  may  be  under  to  the  Post  Office,  after  the  usual  Christmas 
box  has  been  given  to  the  postman,  and  on  the  ist  January  they  feel 
free  to  open  the  new  year  with  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the  Head 
Office  on  the  incivility  of  female  clerks  and  on  postal  matters  in 
general.  We  can  only  say  of  Ixjrd  Aberdeen  that  should  he  have 
occasion  to  write  such  a  letter  during  the  year  1904,  we  can  have  no 
grievance  against  him  :  we  shall  have  to  express  a  really  sincere 
regret  on  the  part  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  trouble  occasioned 
to  a  gentleman  who  has  placed  the  Post  Office  under  an  obligation 
to  him. 

IvOrd  Aberdeen's  interest  in  the  Post  Office  is  not  the  result  of  a 
sudden  and  ephemeral  impulse.  Nearly  three  years  ago  the  meeting 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Postal  and  Telegraph  Benevolent  Society 
was  held  at  Aberdeen,  and  those  who  were  present  at  the  banquet  in 
the  evening  will  remember  the  speech  of  the  noble  earl,  and  the 
evident  interest  he  took  in  the  proceedings.  We  of  .SV.  Martin's  It 
Grand  have  es|>ecial  cause  to  remember  him,  because  he  not  only  at 
that  time  expressed  great  appreciation  of  our  enterprise,  but  he  has 
since  at  different  times  in  a  very  pleasant  way  shown  his  continued 
interest  in  the  Magazine  and  its  Editor. 

The  "At  Home  "was  held  in  the  newly-opened  King's  Rooms, 
Union  Street,  Aberdeen.  The  host  and  hostess  were  accompanied 
by  their  only  daughter,  I,ady  Marjorie  Cordon,  and  their  second  son 
the  Hon.  Dudley  Cordon,  who  was  dressed  in  the  Highland  garb  of 


SO  AN  ABERDEEN  M  AT  IIOMK." 

the  Gordons,  On  entering  the  big  and  artistically  decorated  reception 
room  the  guests  were  announced  and  received  by  I-ady  Aberdeen, 
who,  standing  with  the  Earl  and  the  two  members  of  the  family 
referred  to,  welcomed  everyone  with  a  shake  of  the  hand.  Cards  of 
invitation  had  been  posted  at  Haddo  House  to  all  the  lady  members 


Tmk  Lady  Makjokik  GokDON. 

of  the  staff,  numbering  about  forty-five,  and  to  sixty  or  more  of  the 
other  sex,  representing  all  sections  of  the  office.  As  the  staff  nunuVrs 
about  500  the  invitations  could  not  be  extended  to  all.  but  in  the 
company  assembled  there  were  su|>ervisors  of  all  grades,  indoor  and 
outdoor  officers,  and  telegraph  messengers.  Small  tables,  provided 
with  fruit,  tea  and  cakes  were  arranged  in  the  reception  room,  and  in 
the  other  large  room  adjoining  there  were  tables  and  a  buffet.  The 
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scene  when  all  were  seated  was  animated,  and  the  costumes  of  the 
ladies  added  colour  to  make  a  very  pretty  picture.    The  evening  dress 
of  a  gentleman  is  often  only  a  foil  to  that  of  the  lady,  but  at  this 
particular  gathering  of  dress-coated  Abcrdonians  the  preponderance  of 
tall,  sturdy  men  was  noticeable,  and  the  ladies'  dresses  did  not 
monopolise  the  attention  of  the  observer.    The  Earl  and  Countess 
and  the  two  members  of  their  family  separated  after  the  reception, 
and  for  a  time  mingled  with  the  guests.     After  tea  Lord  Aberdeen 
delivered  an  interesting  address  on  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  work  of  the  post  office.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  of  a  total  force 
of  fully  180,000  persons  rather  more  than  a  fifth  were  women. 
Regarding  the  cheapening  of  postage  he  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
Sir  William  Mulock,  the  Postmaster-General  of  Canada,  whose  efforts 
in  this  direction  had  proved  so  successful.     He  said  Sir  William  was 
the  Rowland  Hill  of  Canada.    Going  on  to  speak  of  the  British  post 
office  he  said  that  it  and  the  railway  systems  of  the  country  were 
closely  allied,  and  apparently  the  one  could  not  now  get  on  without 
the  other.    Ix>rd  Aberdeen  is  deputy-chairman  of  the  Great  North  of 
Scotland  Railway  Company,  and  therefore  sj>oke  with  full  knowledge 
when  he  said  that,  though  they  found  the  Postmaster-General  a  pretty 
strict  employer,  they  were  all  very  glad  to  get  a  post  office  contract. 
His  lordship  concluded  by  stating  that  his  own  and  I^ady  Aberdeen's 
desire  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  staff  had  been 
prompted  by  observing  the  careful  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  carried  on  in  the  several  departments  of  the  office.  The 
speech  was  concluded  amidst  rounds  of  cheering.     An  interesting 
programme  of  songs  and  instrumental  music,  chiefly  by  membe  rs  of 
the  staff,  followed,  and  at  its  close  Mr.  Hegarty,  Postmaster,  in 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  remarked 
that  this  year  his  lordship  had,  with  great  kindness  and  consideration, 
substituted  this  enjoyable  function  for  his  usual  Christmas  greetings, 
and  the  change  was  a  pleasant  one  for  the  staff.     The  guests  there- 
upon rose  to  their  feet,  and  gave  enthusiastic  cheers.    The  Countess 
of  Aberdeen,  with  much  humour  and  charm  of  manner,  followed  with 
a  few  remarks.    Wishing  to  compliment  the  staff  on  the  musical  talent 
shown  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  she  remarked  :  "  There  is  an  idea 
that  we  are  entertaining  you,  but  I  really  think  you  have  turned  things 
upside  down  and  entertained  us."    The  proceedings  concluded  about 
half-past  ten,  and  an  informal  dance  lasting  fully  an  hour  followed. 
The  guests  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  a  pleasanter  gathering  of 
the  staff  had  never  before  been  held. 


The  Light  on  Oog. 

"  North,  Soulh,  Kast,  and  West ! 
The  world  i>  wide;  at  home  is  l>est." 

MET  him  in  a  public  house  in  Wellclose  Square,  that 
one  you  know  behind  which  are  the  old  wooden  cells 
and  the  commencement  of  a  reputed  subterranean 
passage  to  the  Tower.  He  was  sitting  at  the  table, 
now  ringmarked  with  ale  glass  and  j>ewter  pot,  at  which  once,  if 
local  tradition  tells  true,  the  doubtful  justice  of  Tudor  times  was 
dispensed. 

His  name  he  said  was  Niklas  Kopp ;  and  the  name  belonged  t<> 
a  fine  well  set  up  sailor  man  with  clean  cut  features  and  blue  eyes. 
He  wore  tiny  gold  rings  through  his  ears,  a  piece  of  sailor  dandyism 
he  had  imitated  from  some  Italian  fellow  seamen  when  he  was  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

For  the  man  had  been  everywhere,  and  spoke  a  jargon  of  many 
languages.  Being,  at  the  time  our  acquaintance  began,  decidedly 
maudlin,  he  fell  back  on  the  language  of  his  childhood,  a  dialect  of 
Low  German  difficult  for  me  to  follow  ;  and  he  babbled  of  his 
infancy,  not  like  the  dying  Falstaff  of  green  fields,  but  of  the  only 
fields  which  he  had  known,  the  uneven  billowy  expanses  of  the 
North  Sea. 

He  came  from  the  Halligen  Islands,  those  curious  scraps  of  land 
which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Schleswig,  and  which  every  tide  submerges. 
There,  as  a  (ierman  writer  says,  the  folk  dwell  like  the  survivors  of  a 
wreck,  clinging  to  its  frail  planks.  Indeed,  it  has  not  been  unknown 
for  a  ship  to  crash  into  the  dwelling  of  a  Halligen  family  during 
rough  weather. 

N  et  the  people  love  their  homeland  with  ardent  affection.  Some 
thing  of  the  eternal  peace  of  the  long  summer  days  passed  between 
sea  and  sky  sinks  into  their  souls,  and  though  they  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  yet  must  they  return  or  die. 

And  Niklas  was  on  his  way  back,  having  got  the  homing  fever 
badly.  An  acute  attack  must  have  come  upon  him  whilst  seated  in 
the  public  house,  for  he  kept  breaking  the  thread  of  his  own  talk 
with  fierce  mutterings  of  "  I  must  home.  I  will  home/' 

As  we  left  the  public  house  and  passed  along  North  East  Passage, 
we  met,  such  is  the  jumble  of  East  London,  two  Malay  firemen, 
discussing  in  their  sing-song  lingo  some  question  of   local  politics 
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then  agitating  the  bosom  of  the  Selangor  public,  an  Italian  vendor  of 
ice  cream,  and  several  Russian  Jews. 

'*  I  tell  thee,"  went  on  Niklas,  grasping  my  arm,  "  that  the  little  maid 
was  fair  as  apple  blossom  in  May."  Surely  the  rogue  had  picked  up 
the  gift  of  poetical  expression  from  his  Southern  shipmates.  But 
presently  it  appeared  that  the  little  maid  was  a  sister;  and  again  came 
the  heartsick  cry,  "  I  must  home,  I  will  home." 

It  ended  in  my  seeing  him  on  board  a  boat  sailing  to  Hamburg 
within  a  couple  of  hours.  How  he  would  get  on  from  there  I  do  not 
know,  and  so  cannot  tell  you. 

For  my  part  I  went  home,  by  which  title  I  dignify  two  furnished 
rooms  in  the  Commercial  Road,  and  taking  from  the  shelf  a  little 
volume  entitled  Vertdln.  Plattdeutsche  Erzdh/tingen,  von  Klaus 
Grot/i,  I  read  the  following  : — 

"The  Light  on  Oog. 

"  On  one  of  the  tiniest  Halligen  Islands  dwelt  a  sister  and 
a  brother,  they  two  and  no  more.  In  summer  the  brother  was  out  at 
sea,  like  most  of  the  men-folk  ;  then  his  sister  was  quite  alone.  She 
looked  after  the  sheep  and  the  hay,  collected  the  sea-bird's  eggs,  and 
every  evening  counted  the  days  to  the  autumn,  when  he  would 
return. 

"One  spring-time  as  he  was  going  away,  he  begged  of  her  some- 
thing unusual :  Would  she  kindle  a  light  when  the  days  grew  shorter, 
and  put  it  in  the  window,  so  that  he  might  see  it  if  he  came  by  night, 
and  know  that  she  was  expecting  him. 

44  She  promised  ;  and  he  went  away. 

*•  She  looked  after  the  sheep  and  the  hay,  collected  the  sea-birds' 
eggs,  and  every  evening  counted  the  days  which  still  remained  to 
autumn  ;  and  as  the  nights  grew  longer  she  placed  a  lighted  lamp  in 
the  window,  so  that  he  should  see  it  if  he  came  in  the  dark,  and  know 
even  in  the  distance  that  she  was  expecting  him. 

"  The  autumn  came  ;  but  the  brother  came  not.  Ever)'  night  the 
light  shone  out  over  the  sea.  Everyone  on  the  Halligens  knew  what 
it  meant ;  and  the  fisherman  guided  their  boats  by  it.  Winter  drew 
to  an  end,  and  spring  came  ;  but  the  brother  came  not ;  and  the  sister 
remained  alone. 

*'  She  looked  after  her  work  as  usual,  she  waited,  and  longed,  and 
hoped  for  the  next  autumn.  As  the  days  shortened  she  again  stood 
the  bright  light  every  evening  in  the  window.  And  so  it  shone  there 
through  many,  many  years. 
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11  One  evening  it  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  people  on  the  Halligens 
said,  4  He  has  come.'  They  went  over,  and  entered  the  house.  There 
was  the  lamp,  burned  empty  and  gone  out ;  and  by  the  window  knelt 
the  sister.  She  had  long  grown  old  and  grey ;  now  she  had  bowed 
her  head  and  was  dead." 

After  I  had  read  this  1  sat  very  quietly  for  awhile,  seeming  to  see 
the  tumbling  waters  and  the  feeble  light.  Then  I  went  out  into  the 
roar  of  life  which  pulses  down  the  great  thoroughfare  that  runs 
through  the  I^ondon  ghetto  to  those  docks  which  are  the  gateways  of 
the  world.  A.  H.  L. 
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To  the  Gold  Coast  and  Back. — //. 

YOUNG  and  ambitious  telegraph  engineer,  thirsting  fur 
varied  experience,  would  find  in  the  telegraph  system  of 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony  full  scope  for  his  energies,  for 
there  Man  and  Nature  both  contrive  to  deflect  the  aims 
of  telegraphic  science. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  telegraph  lines  are 
hedged  with  difficulties  unknown  at  home.  All  the  world  over,  I 
suppose,  the  question  of  the  selection  and  supply  of  suitable  material 
for  the  poles  is  a  thorny  one  :  on  the  West  Coast  the  adverse 
conditions  appear  in  their  most  acute  form.  Both  wood  and  iron  are 
used  :  but,  while  the  red  ant  devours  the  former,  the  corrosive  action 
of  the  climate  consumes  the  latter.  As  the  climate  is  most  destructive 
on  the  coast  line,  the  use  of  iron  poles  is  being  restricted  to  the 
interior.  The  wooden  poles  are  procured  locally,  and  the  kind  of 
wood  apparently  least  susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  the  red  ant  is 
the  hard  odttm  wood,  which  is  now  being  experimented  with. 

The  inland  telegraph  lines  in  the  forest  belt  are  subject  to  an 
additional  danger.  The  line  from  ('ape  Coast  to  Kumasi.  for 
instance — politically  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Colony — passes 
for  many  miles  along  a  cleared  track  through  the  forest.  The 
rapidity  of  vegetable  growth  makes  it  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty 
to  keep  the  track  at  all  clear,  and  at  any  time  after  a  tornado  the  tall, 
scarce-rooted  cotton  trees  are  apt  to  fall  on  to  the  line  with 
deplorable  results.  An  alternative  line  to  Kumasi,  on  which  the 
conditions  will  be  more  favourable,  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
along  the  railway  from  Sekondi. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  transport.  Inland  transport  is 
largely  a  matter  of  time.  Sea  transport  along  the  coast  is  a  different 
question  ;  for,  if  there  is  one  kind  of  cargo  more  than  another  which 
the  captain  of  a  coasting  steamer  objects  to  carry,  it  is  a  cargo  of 
telegraph  poles.  As  often  as  not  he  is  behind  his  scheduled  time  and 
is  not  inclined  to  hang  about  shipping  and  unloading  telegraph  poles. 
Moreover,  they  are  at  best  an  awkward  and  cumbersome  cargo. 
( Consequently  he  is  as  elusive  as  possible  when  there  is  an  importunate 
telegraph  official  about,  and  the  latter  has  therefore  to  resort  to 
various  subterfuges  and  literally,  as  well  as  metaphorically,  to  get  up 
very  early  in  the  morning  to  catch  his  man.    Tears,  entreaties,  even 
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the  offer  of  special  terms,  being  in  vain,  the  moral  suasion  of  the 
higher  administrative  Powers  has,  in  the  last  resort,  to  be  invoked. 

When  a  new  line  has  been  constructed,  the  local  natives  are  apt  at 
first  to  misinterpret  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Government. 
Those  who  are  not  scholars  enough  to  send  telegrams  display  a 
tendency  to  take  their  share  of  the  benefit  in  the  form  of  new  copper 
wire  which,  deftly  handled,  can  be  put  to  a  variety  of  uses  ;  bracelets 
for  the  women  folk,  for  instance.  In  order  to  prevent  the  dissemina- 
tion of  such  false  impressions  as  to  the  proper  use  of  telegraph  lines, 
the  various  sections  are  placed  under  the  protecting  influence  of  the 
local  chiefs,  who  arc  bound  under  threat  of  penalty  to  assist  the 
Government  in  the  preservation  of  their  property. 

Telegraph  wire  cut  into  quarter-inches  was  the  favourite  form 
of  ammunition  used  by  the  Ashantis  during  the  war  of  1900,  whilst 
the  ramrods  they  used  were  made  of  six  feet  of  wire,  doubled  ami 
twisted,  with  an  empty  cartridge  case  fixed  on  the  end.  They  used.  I 
was  told  by  an  officer  who  went  through  the  campaign,  to  ram  a  few 
inches  of  powder  down  the  barrels  of  their  flint-lock  Dane  guns,  and 
then  fill  them  up  with  telegraph  wire,  sparklets,  lead-bars,  and  any 
other  dangerous  missiles  they  could  find.  One  can  easily  believe  that 
they  did  not  shoot  from  the  shoulder  ;  even  when  fired  from  the  hip 
the  "kick"  of  the  weapon  was  enough  to  send  the  warrior  flying- 
Needless  to  say,  when  any  portion  of  such  a  charge  found  a  billet 
terrible  wounds  were  caused. 

During  the  war  letter  carriers  were  provided  with  escorts,  usually 
one  armed  native  soldier.  On  one  occasion  the  post  was  waylaid  on 
the  Kumasi  road  ;  the  escort  was  disarmed,  striped,  tied  to  a  tree, 
flogged  with  telegraph  wire,  and  left  with  his  throat  cut.  The  post- 
man was  annexed  as  a  slave,  but  escaped,  and  was  afterwards  chief 
evidence  against  the  murderer  (an  Adansi),  who  was  subsequently 
hanged. 

A  native  lineman  is  attached  to  every  telegraph  station.  The 
senior  linemen  are  reasonably  efficient ;  but  the  majority  of  the  rest  are 
not  far  removed  from  the  "  untutored  savage  "  state,  often  speaking 
no  language  but  their  own,  and  possessing  their  own  ideas  of  duty 
which  any  amount  of  "  instructions  *'  followed  up  by  dire  penalties 
seem  powerless  to  alter. 

The  operators  are  entirely  native,  being  recruited  from  the  same 
class  as  the  other  Government  clerks.  The  instruments  in  use  are 
the  Morse  Recorder  and  the  Sounder.  The  operators  commence 
their  telgraphic  education  as  learners  in  the  larger  offices,  and  often 
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show  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  work.  Under  supervision  they  do 
tolerably  well,  but  when  in  solitary  charge  of  an  out-station  the  best 
of  them,  as  is  but  natural,  deteriorate. 

There  are  about  900  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  the  Colony.  The 
two  main  branches  are  the  line  along  the  coast  which  connects  the 
Colony  with  its  French  and  German  neighbours,  and  the  line  from 
the  coast  to  Kumasi.  The  total  number  of  telegrams  dealt  with  in 
1 901  was  199,424.  Of  these  62,695  were  Government  messages.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  were  sent  by  natives,  who,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  letter  which  appeared  in  the  native  organ, 
The  Gold  Coast  Leader,  are  not  slow  on  occasion  to  criticise  the 
1  >epartment : — 

"  Sir, — After  having  been  the  loser  of  four  telegrams  at  the 
telegraph  office  in  this  town,  I  am  compelled  to  report  that  to  you.  A 
telegram  addressed  to  me  last  week  was  received  here  at  8.50  a.m. 
and  delivered  at  4.10  p.m.,  when  a  subsequent  telegram  revoking  the 
propositions  contained  therein  was  also  received  at  3.21  p.m.,  which  is  a 
matter  I  cannot  understand,  and  which  I  solicit  your  favour  to 
unravel  for  me. 

"  I  opine  that  it  is  the  mistake  of  the  employers  in  entrusting  such 
work  to  the  average  tyro,  of  the  kindergarten-class  who  applies  for  it. 
As  anything  that  is  transferred  by  means  of  telegraphy  is  a  dispatch, 
people  who  are  within  the  reach  of  some  classical  terms  should  be 
engaged  to  perform  the  function.  The  idea  of  pointing  out  this  error 
does  not  assume  any  posture  of  pedantry,  as  the  community  would 
criticise  a  logomachist,  who,  when  a  synonyon  {sic)  is  needed,  would 
use  an  antonym  {sic)  instead. 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Mandamus. 

"  Elmina,  February  9th,  1903." 

There  are  telephone  exchanges  at  Accra  and  Cape  Coast,  to  which 
all  the  Government  offices  and  most  of  the  business  houses  are 
connected.  Sekondi  and  Tarkwa  will  in  all  probability  soon  be 
supplied  with  exchanges. 

The  post  and  telegraph  department  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
hardest- worked  of  the  Gold  Coast  Government  Departments,  and, 
considering  the  complexity  of  the  business  and  the  scanty  oppor- 
tunities for  training  which  the  native  clerks  possess,  it  is  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  they  do  as  well  as  they  do.  To  the  European 
officials,  who  undertake  onerous  and  responsible  duties  in  a  most 
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devoted  manner  and  in  circumstances  sometimes  the  reverse  of 
encouraging,  is  due  the  sympathetic  regard  of  their  colleagues  at 

home. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  West  African  climate,  and  little  remains  to  be  added.  The 
danger  of  malarial  fever  has  to  be  faced  there  by  all  Europeans, 
although  some  appear  to  be  immune.  I  spent  eight  months  there : 
the  first  seven  in  good  health,  the  last  one  marked  by  two  slight 
attacks  of  fever.  I  have  now  been  home  seven  months  and  have  felt 
no  ill  effects  from  my  stay  there.  Generally  speaking,  I  should  say 
that  the  maintenance  of  health  there  is  a  question  of  temperament, 
constitution  and  personal  habits.  A  philosophic  bent  of  mind  is 
a  more  useful  attribute  to  the  individual  than  a  worrying  nature  ; 
a  tendency  to  sports  and  exercises  is  also  a  most  useful  possession  : 
and  any  hobby  that  keeps  the  mind  from  preying  on  itself  is  a  perfect 
( lod-send. 

Free  quarters  are  provided  for  all  European  officials,  and  the 
Government  bungalow  s  at  Accra  could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  At 
Accra  there  are  more  social  resources  than  at  other  places  on  the 
coast.  There  is  a  very  good  club  house  with  a  billiard  room  and  a  very 
fair  library.  The  late  Governor,  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  wisely 
encouraged  the  flow  of  social  intercourse,  and  hardly  an  evening 
passed  during  his  administration  but  he  entertained  some  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  either  officially  or  privately  at  Government  House. 
The  Accra  season  of  1902-3  was  marked  by  a  series  of  dances  which 
the  small  contingent  of  European  ladies  entered  into  with  the  greatest 
zest,  finding  themselves,  contrary  to  custom,  in  a  minority  of  one 
to  three  or  four  gentlemen. 

Outdoor  sports  of  various  kinds  are  indulged  in.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  sport  with  small  game  such  as  bush  fowl  and 
bush  turkey,  but  there  is  practically  no  big  game  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
The  occasional  appearance  of  a  leopard  causes  a  nine  days'  wonder, 
and  that  is  about  all.  En  passant  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Gold 
Coasters  have  not  as  yet  adopted  the  late  Miss  Kingsley's  suggestion 
of  going  into  the  surf  and  fighting  sharks  with  knives  in  default  of 
big  game  hunting  on  land. 

Tennis  is  played  on  earth  courts,  and  cricket  on  matting  pitches. 
Alongside  the  club-house  at  Accra  there  is  a  large  polo  ground,  and 
as  ponies  indigenous  to  the  Coast  are  obtainable  on  fairly  easy  terms 
the  "  finest  game  in  the  world "  is  placed  within  reach  of  many 
who  at  home  would  have  to  content  themselves  with  looking  on. 
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Occasionally  there  is  a  gymkhana,  and  at  Christmas  there  is  a  two 
days'  race  meeting  which  the  whole  population  of  Accra,  white  and 
black,  turns  out  to  enjoy.  The  meeting  is  organized  by  a  joint 
committee  of  Europeans  and  Natives,  and  is  carried  through 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  a  very  complete  and 
sportsmanlike  fashion.  The  full  list  of  officials,  which  recently  drew 
forth  the  envious  comment  of  our  contemporary,  the  Sporting  Times, 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  recapitulation.  In  addition  to  one  Patron,  two 
Presidents  and  one  Vice-President,  the  list  of  persons  officially  con- 
nected  with  last  year's  meeting  included  one  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  a  Committee  of  seven,  four  Starters,  four  Judges,  twenty-two 
Stewards,  four  Clerks  of  the  Scales,  three  Clerks  of  the  Course,  and 
Measuring,  I  >ecorating  and  Reception  Committees  of  three  apiece  :  a 
staff  numerically  strong  enough  to  run  any  English  race  meeting. 

A  motor  car  has  found  its  way  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  used  to  be 
used  by  the  Governor  for  short  tours  of  inspection.  Cycling  is  very 
much  in  vogue  among  all  classes  at  Accra,  where  there  are  fair  roads. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  vision  of  a  dusky  cyclist  who,  arrayed  in  a 
cycling  suit  comprising  a  brilliant  green  Norfolk  jacket,  magenta 
knickerbockers  and  yellow  stockings,  used  to  flit  about  the  main 
street  of  Accra  like  a  kingfisher.  So  much,  in  fact,  is  cycling  in 
vogue  that  there  is  a  tax  on  cycles,  and  the  Police  regulations  provide 
against  riding  at  night-time  without  a  light.  These  are  enforced 
against  all.  irrespective  of  colour,  and  on  a  certain  occasion  gave  rise 
to  an  amusing  situation,  as  the  following  incident  will  shew. 

It  often  happens  on  the  West  Coast  that  Englishmen  who  at 
home  would  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  irresponsible  persons  are 
endowed  with  judicial  authority.  One  night  two  such  functionaries, 
Brown  and  Jones,  were  riding  home  from  the  club  without  lights, 
and  were  pounced  upon  by  a  zealous  policeman.  Being  cited 
to  appear  before  the  District  Commissioner's  Court  it  was  found  that 
they  themselves  were  the  only  persons  competent  to  try  the  case,  and 
thi>  they  proceeded  to  do.  First  .Brown  sat  upon  Jones  and  fined 
him  five  shillings,  remarking  that  the  offence  in  question  was  a 
serious  o^L-  and  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  Then  Jones  sat  upon  Brown, 
and,  observing  that  such  cases  were  becoming  far  too  common, 
announced  his  intention  of  making  an  example  of  the  prisoner  by 
fining  him  ten  shillings. 

1'ndoiibtcdly  the  life  of  the  West  Coaster  is  not  without  its 
compensations.  Altogether  he  lives  a  larger  life  than  the  pampered 
son  of  civilization  ;  the  sense  of  responsibility  increases  in  him  :  and 
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he  always  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  risking  something 
for  his  country.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  j>ecuniary  rewards  are 
relatively  great ;  a  good  man,  however,  who  would  be  lost  in  t he- 
crowd  at  home  may  find  official  honours  within  his  reach  there,  and 
in  any  case  he  is  entitled  to  the  honour  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  G.  P.  Cooper. 

Surveyors'  Department. 


Teki.in  Po>t  Office. 
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British  Central  Africa  and  its 
Mail  Services. 

HERE  ain't  no  busses  running  from  the  Bank  to 
Mandalay,"  nor  for  that  matter  will  a  hansom  cab 
take  you  to  British  Central  Africa;  but  steamships 
going  either  through  the  Suez  canal  or  round  the  Cape 
leave  fairly  frequently  for  Chinde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi — or 
rather  at  one  of  them.  Stern  wheeled  river  steamers  take  passengers 
thence  to  Chiromo,  or  leave  them  stranded  on  the  bank  halfway, 
waiting  for  some  other  form  of  conveyance,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year  and  state  of  the  river.  From  March  to  August  the  journey 
can  usually  be  made  in  comparative  comfort ;  from  August  to  March 
one  has  sometimes  to  be  carried  in  a  hammock  for  many  miles  along 
the  bank  from  the  stranded  steamer  to  the  "  port "  ! 

And  having  reached  "  Central  Africa,"  one  may  realize  that  many 
popular  conceptions  respecting  it  must  be  quite  put  away.  The  days 
of  "stewed  missionary"  are  long  past ;  and  a  well  ordered  community 
of  traders  and  planters  attends  to  its  daily  affairs  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  business  is  transacted  at  centres  reputedly  more  civilised. 
Lions  and  elephants  do  not  regularly  take  afternoon  tea  with  the 
inhabitants, — in  fact,  the  majority  of  the  European  residents  have 
only  met  with  these  beasts  at  a  Zoo ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
"  deadly  malaria  "  does  not  always  attack  with  the  haste  and  virulence 
credited  to  it. 

But,  although  the  realities  of  life  in  Nyasaland  are  apt  to  fall  short 
of  the  sometimes  rather  extravagant  expectations  of  a  first  visit,  there 
is  much  in  the  country,  and  in  its  postal  service — which  is  the  theme 
proper  of  this  article — that  is  new  and  strange.  The  absence, 
hitherto,  of  a  railway,  or  of  any  general  provision  of  vehicular 
transport  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  special  modes  of  conveyance  for 
man  and  goods ;  and  in  the  case  of  mails  forwarded  overland,  the 
negro  has  entirely  supplied  the  place  of  beast  or  machine. 

Dotted  over  the  country,  at  intervals  of  twenty  miles  or  so,  along 
its  main  roads,  are  mailmen's  resthouses.  Here  natives  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  Protectorate  Post  Office  wait  to  perform  allotted  tasks, 
which  may  consist  of  conveying  a  mail  bag  to  the  next  rcsthouse  every 
second  or  third  night — the  men  taking  turns  and  travelling  about 
eighty  miles  a  week  in  all,  or  in  dealing  with  the  more  irregular  mail 
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from  England,  for  which  they  may  have  to  wait  a  week  if  the  steamer 
is  late.  Whichever  it  be,  the  mail  goes  on  from  resthouse  to  resthousc, 
night  and  day,  each  succeeding  gang  of  men  on  reaching  the  hut 
which  marks  the  end  of  their  section,  handing  the  bags  over  to  their 
fellows  in  waiting.  If  it  be  night  they  awaken  them  from  their 
slumbers,  and  lie  down  alongside  the  fires  in  the  vacated  places. 

For  the  local  mails  passing  between  the  different  settlements  two 
men  per  section  are  allowed,  whilst  the  larger  mails  fronTeountries 
oversea  may  require  as  many  as  forty. 

Of  course  this  organized  system  had  a  beginning.  At  one  time, 
the  mails  were  forwarded  by  day  only,  and  direct  from  station  to 
station.    A  native  would  be  sent  ofi"  with  a  bag  of  correspondence 
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Inward  Mail  Lfavinc.  (  miko.mo 

1  Sketched  ly  permission  from  a  C.pj  right  / holograph  by  C.  II.  Hughes t. 


and  told  to  take  it  to  its  destination,  which  might  be  any  distance  up 
to  a  hundred  miles.  He  would  travel  about  twenty  miles  a  day  for 
the  longer  distances,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  forty  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours  where  this  completed  the  journey  ;  but  in  such  case  he  would 
as  a  rule  be  fit  for  little  the  following  day.  When  the  method  of 
conveyance  by  relays  of  mailmen  travelling  mostly  at  night  was  first 
introduced,  old  settlers  said  that  the  men  would  be  eaten  by  lions  :  and 
the  men  who  commenced  the  new  serv  ice  where  accordingly  equipped 
with  lanterns  and  rifles :  but  after  a  while  the  lights  were  given  up  as 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  earning :  and,  although  rifles  are  sometimes 
still  taken,  it  is  generally  when  a  wild  beast  has  been  visiting  the 
villages  in  the  district  to  be  traversed.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that 
lions  are  not  encountered.    Cases  have  occurred  where  the  mailmen 
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have  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  a  tree  and  leave  the  bags  at  the 
foot  to  be  smelled  and  pawed  and  discarded  as  inedible  by 
disappointed  beasts  of  prey,  and  mails  have  sometimes  been  delayed 
on  that  account.  But  there  are  lions  and  lions.  I  know  a  "  White 
I  ,ion  "  in  a  Surrey  village,  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  has  often 
delayed  the  mail.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  suppose,  however,  that 
the  native  of  British  Central  Africa  is  a  drunkard,  or  that,  when 
employed  as  a  mailman,  he  frequently  proves  unworthy  of  his  post. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mail  sen-ice  is  conducted  with  marvellous 
punctuality ;  and  instances  of  encounters  with  the  alcoholic  lion  are 
comparatively  rare. 

Experience  shows  that,  provided  a  route  is  well  travelled  by  day,  it 
is  fairly  safe  to  traverse  at  night ;  and  the  mails  have  been  sent  by 
night  for  the  past  five  years  without  any  injury  to  the  men  employed. 
Leopards  are  more  common  than  lions ;  but  they  are  usually  more 
anxious  to  steal  sheep  or  other  small  domestic  animals  than  to 
encounter  men  and  women. 

As  a  rule  the  native  mailmen  are  wonderfully  faithful  and 
trustworthy.  Careful  record  is  kept  of  the  men  engaged,  even  to  the 
marks  or  scars  upon  their  bodies ;  but  only  one  case  is  known  where  a 
carrier  made  off  with  the  bag  entrusted  to  him.  They  stick  to  the 
bags  too  under  circumstances  of  considerable  danger.  Man  and  mail 
have  sometimes  been  carried  away  together  when  crossing  a  stream  in 
flood ;  but  the  only  case  in  which  a  mail  was  lost  was  where  the 
mailman  had  both  bag  and  rifle,  and  being  unable  to  retain  his  hold 
of  both,  held  to  the  latter  as  being  to  his  mind  the  most  important. 

This  system  of  conveyance  of  mails  by  relays  of  carriers  is  an 
essential  feature  of  the  postal  communication  of  the  Colony.  Nearly 
all  local  mails  are  conveyed  by  night  in  this  manner;  and  letters 
posted  one  evening  are  delivered  the  next  morning  at  stations  forty 
miles  away. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  British  Central  Africa  mailmen  that  they 
once  went  on  strike.  The  men  employed  at  a  certain  Post  Office 
presented  themselves  en  masse  to  the  Postmaster  one  morning,  and 
said  they  were  going  away  to  their  villages.  Asked  why,  they  expressed 
dissatisfaction  at  receiving  less  pay  than  the  mailmen  employed  at  an 
Office  some  forty  miles  away.  Six  shillings  a  month  was  not  enough 
for  them,  they  said,  as  their  fellows  were  paid  eight.  The  matter  was 
"  righted "  by  a  reduction  of  the  higher  scale ;  and  the  original 
malcontents  showed  a  fine  disregard  of  the  ethics  of  striking  by 
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proving  themselves  very  ready  "  blacklegs "  when  the  men  at  the 
second  Office  were  inclined  to  resent  the  diminution  of  pay. 

The  calling  of  mailman  is  rather  a  popular  one  with  Nyasaland 
natives.  The  post  is  fairly  well  paid  as  native  pay  goes ;  and,  in  this 
regard,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  natives  do  not,  as  a  rule,  work  for 
Europeans  in  order  to  obtain  food — that  they  get  from  their  gardens — 
but  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  buy  clothing  for  themselves  and  their 
wives.  They  have,  further,  the  advantage  that,  in  order  to  cover  their 
eighty  miles  or  so  per  week,  they  have  only  to  perform  some  four  or 
five  journeys,  and  thus,  compared  with  natives  engaged  in  other 
spheres  of  labour,  they  have  abundant  leisure. 

In  addition  to  the  mailmen,  there  are  a  fair  number  of  natives 


Native  Indoor  Postal  Assistants,  Bi.antyre. 


engaged  as  indoor  assistants.  These  can  in  most  instances  read  and 
write,  and  sometimes  speak  English.  They  are  often  capable  of 
sorting  the  letters  and  making  up  the  mails,  but  are  not  as  a  rule 
allowed  to  do  this  without  the  supervision  either  of  an  Indian  Clerk 
or  of  the  Postmaster.  The  above  illustration  shows  three  of  them — 
one  with  his  wife  and  child.  The  introduction  of  chairs,  upon  one  of 
which  the  lady  is  sitting,  marks  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  civilisation— 
the  mailmen  squat  on  the  ground. 

The  correspondence  conveyed  in  the  Mails  of  Nyasaland  is  for  the 
most  part  posted  by  the  European  settlers  ;  but  there  is  a  fairly  large 
native  correspondence  also.  At  one  time  the  native  did  not  make 
use  of  the  post  office,  or,  if  he  did  so,  did  it  in  an  irregular  way  by 
getting  the  mailmen  to  carry  letters  unofficially.    Even  now  it  is  often 
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found  that  a  letter  sent  by  a  native  in  one  village  to  a  friend  in 
another  contains  enclosures  from  almost  ever)'  person  in  the 
community  who  can  write,  and,  indeed,  from  some  who  cannot — a 
sort  of  village  secretary  filling  the  breach  where  necessary. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  natives  can  read  and  write  at  present. 
Some  •write  in  Suahili,  but  the  majority  in  their  own  language,  using 
European  characters.  The  mailmen  as  a  rule  cannot  read  or  write ; 
and  sometimes  this  leads  to  complications,  as,  for  example,  where  a 
mail  has  to  be  passed  on  to  a  "  relay  "  at  a  resthouse  remote  from 
European  supervision,  and  the  arriving  mailmen  are  late  The  men 
who  are  to  take  the  bags  on  to  their  destination  know  full  well  that 
unless  they  can  make  up  the  time  there  will  be  trouble  when  they 
arrive ;  and  formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  insist  on  the  dilinquents 
going  through  to  the  end  of  the  journey — another  twenty  miles  or  so — 
to  admit  and  explain  their  fault.  As  this  arrangement,  although 
calculated  to  ensure  punctuality,  was  apt  to  delay  the  return  mail,  it 
was  explained  that  the  uniforms,  which  are  numbered,  would  do  as 
well ;  and  the  clothing  is  now  taken  instead  of  the  men.  That  is  to 
say,  the  late  arrival  has  to  surrender  his  uniform  jacket,  which  is  taken 
through  to  the  next  post  office  in  order  that  a  note  may  be  made  of 
the  number,  and  the  matter  "  suitably  noticed."  For  the  addresses  of 
the  bags  too,  special  provision  has  to  be  made ;  and  coloured  labels, 
or  brass  tablets  of  different  shapes  and  design,  serve  to  indicate  to  the 
untutored  savage  the  particular  destination  for  which  the  bag  entrusted 
to  him  for  conveyance  is  intended. 

The  relations  between  the  Postmaster  and  his  staff  in  Central 
Africa  frequently  assume  a  more  personal  character  than  is  generally 
the  case  in  England ;  and  all  sorts  of  petty  and  private  matters  are 
brought  to  him  for  decision.  Does  a  mailman  fall  out  with  one  of  his 
wives  and  the  lady  seek  another  spouse,  or  the  opposite  happen  and 
the  mailman  be  the  Don  Juan  of  the  piece  -a  by  no  means  uncommon 
occurrence — the  resultant  trouble  is  usually  brought  in  the  first 
instance  to  his  master.  In  case  of  death  in  his  family  also  he  almost 
invariably  comes  to  ask  for  an  advance  of  pay  to  buy  calico  for  a 
winding  sheet,  a  request  that  is  never  refused.  The  writer  was  once 
visiting  a  small  Administrative  Station  (and  post  office)  where  there 
was  temporarily  only  an  "educated"  native  in  charge.  He  had,  it 
transpired,  been  adjudicating  in  native  disputes  ;  for  he  had  made  the 
following  note  regarding  the  matter  of  an  elopement  which  had  been 
brought  before  him,  — "  Njokomera  take  Massie  daughter  of 
Chokabwino  to  wife  without  pay  for  her.    Now  this  Court  sentence 
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Njokomera  to  pay  Chokabwino  one  cow.  Cow  paid— case  dismissed. 
Japeth." 

In  addition  to  the  overland  services  by  relays  of  natives,  mails  are 
conveyed  by  steamers  on  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  rivers  and  on  lake 
Nyasa.  They  are  small  screw  steamers  carrying  a  few  passengers,  and 
make  the  passage  round  the  lake  every  now  and  again  as  occasion 


PftOTKiK>KATK  Gl-SHOAT  AND  M.AII.  STEAMSHIP  "  DOVE." 


requires.  Gunboats  were  placed  on  the  lake  when  its  coasts  were  the 
headquarters  of  slavers,  and  slave  dhows  used  to  carry  living  cargoes 
between  its  shores.  Times,  however,  have  changed  ;  and,  instead  of 
criticising  the  M  inactivity  of  the  Nyasa  Gunboats "  in  the  matter  of 
slavery  suppression,  the  Missionaries  around  the  shores  of  the  lake 
are  now  apt  to  grumble  that  these  vessels  are  not  used  to  bring  their 
mails  so  frequently  as  they  would  wish. 

J.  Gosling. 
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Robbing  the  Bristol  Mail. — //. 

HE  person  who  committed  this  robbery  is  supposed  to 
have  had  an  accomplice,  as  two  persons  passed  the 
Postboy  on  Cranford  Bridge  on  Horseback,  prior  to 
the  Robbery,  one  of  whom  he  thinks  was  the  robber ; 
but,  it  being  so  extremely  dark,  he  is  not  able  to  give  any  description 
of  their  persons. 

44  Whoever  shall  apprehend  and  convict,  or  cause  to  be  apprehended 
and  convicted,  the  person  who  committed  this  Robbery  will  be  entitled 
to  a  reward  of  TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS,  over  and  above  the 
Reward  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  apprehending  Highwaymen  ; 
or  if  any  person,  whether  an  Accomplice  in  the  Robbery  or  knoweth 
thereof,  shall  make  Discovery  whereby  the  Person  who  committed  the 
same  may  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  Justice,  such  Discoverer 
will  upon  conviction  of  the  party  be  entitled  to  the  Same  Reward  of 
TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  and  will  also  receive  his  Majesty's 
most  gracious  Pardon. 

"By  Command  of  the  Postmaster-General, 

"  ANTH.  TODD,  Sec.'' 
The  robbery,  which  was  graphically  described  by  Mr.  G.  Hendy  of 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand  in  the  1901  Christmas  Number  of  The  Road, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  during  one  as  regards  the  act 
itself ;  but  it  was  so  as  to  its  consequences. 

There  was  no  mail  coach — no  driver  in  scarlet — no  mail  guard — 
no  passengers,  but  only  a  ramshackle  iron  mail  cart— a  "  postboy  "  as 
driver  and  carrying  no  arms. 

AVhat  a  contrast  is  this  old  mail  cart  with  a  single  horse,  carrying 
the  mails  for  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Notice,  to  the  splendidly 
appointed  four  horse-mail  coaches  of  a  period  thirty  years  later  on, 
or  to  the  present  time,  when  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  one 
whole  train  is  used  to  carry  only  a  moiety  of  the  King's  mail  to  Bristol 
and  the  West ! 

No  wonder  that  the  postboy  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  highwaymen, 
who  bound  him  and  threw  him  into  an  out-of-the-way  field.  The 
desperadoes  proved  to  be  two  brothers,  young  men  of  the  name  of 
Weston. 

The  Westons,  after  the  robbery,  went  up  and  down  the  country  on 
the  North  Road  very  rapidly,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  ,£10,000  to 
1 5,000  worth  of  bank  notes  and  bills  which  they  plundered  from 
the  mails.    The  Bow  Street  runners  were  on  their  track  from  the 
first ;  and  the  chase  continued  from  London  to  Carlisle  and  back. 
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The  vagabonds  were  not,  however,  captured ;  and  the  Notice  was 
exhibited  all  over  the  country  with  the  addition  of  the  description  of 
the  men  wanted  by  the  thief-catchers. 

In  1 782,  the  brothers  were  tried  for  another  offence  and  acquitted; 
but  they  were  arrested  at  once  for  the  robber)'  of  the  Bristol  mail  and 
committed  to  Newgate.  On  trial  they  were  found  guilty,  and  paid 
the  penalty  of  death  by  hanging  at  Tyburn,  on  the  3rd  September, 
1782. 

In  later  years  the  death  penalty  for  robbing  the  mails  was 
abolished  ;  and  at  least  one  old  sinner  who  robbed  the  Bristol  mail 
eventually  did  remarkably  well  through  having  committed  that  dire 
offence  against  the  laws,  and  by  having  been  transported  to  the 
antipodes  at  his  country's  expense. 

His  career  was  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Newick  of  Cloudshill. 
St.  George,  by  means  of  the  following  extract  from  a  work  published 
in  1853,  Adventures  in  Australia,  '52-33,  by  Rev.  Berkeley  Jones, 
M.A.,  late  Curate  of  Belgrave  Chapel  (Bentley,  London,  1853) : — 

"  If  you  turn  into  any  of  the  auction  rooms  in  Sydney  the  day  after 
the  gold  escort  comes  in  you  may  see  and,  if  you  can,  buy,  pretty 
yellow  looking  lumps  from  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  horse- 
bean,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  flat  piece  about  the  size  of  a  small  dessert 
plate.  One  of  the  greatest  buyers  is  an  old  pardoned  convict  of  the 
name  of  'William/  or,  as  he  is  there  more  commonly  called, 
'Bill'  Nash,  who  robbed  the  Bristol  mail,  of  which  he  was  the 
guard.  His  wife  followed  him — as  some  say,  with  the  booty— and 
set  up  a  fine  shop  in  Pitt  Street  in  the  haberdashery  line.  Under  the 
old  system  he  was  assigned  to  her  as  a  servant.  Her  own  husband 
her  domestic  !  What  a  burlesque  on  transportation  as  a  punishment '. 
He  is  very  unpopular  with  the  old  hands,  as  he  returned  to  England 
and  offered  an  intentional  affront  to  Queen  Victoria,  when  driving  in 
the  park,  by  drawing  his  horses  across  the  road  as  her  equipage  was 
driving  by.  He  cut  a  great  dash  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  was 
known  as  the  *  flash,  returned  convict.'  We  stood  by  him  at 
Messrs.  Cohen's  auction  room  when  the  gold  fraud  (planting  on  the 
gold  buyers  nuggets  made  in  Birmingham)  was  discussed.  He 
addressed  us,  and  we  cannot  add  that  he  prepossessed  us  much  in 
his  favour.  He  looks  what  he  is  and  has  been.  In  a  little  cupboard- 
looking  shop  in  King  Street  he  may  be  seen  in  shirt  sleeves  spreading 
a  tray  full  of  sovereigns  in  the  shop  front  and  heaping  up  bank-notes 
as  a  border  to  them,  inviting  anyone  to  sell  their  gold  to  him.  We 
believe  he  is  now  amongst  the  wealthiest  men  of  New  South  Wales." 

By  the  year  1830  the  terror  inspired  by  highwaymen  had  no 
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doubt  diminished ;  but  the  coach  proprietors  thought  it  prudent  to 
guard  themselves  against  loss,  and  so  they  put  increased  charges  on 
the  articles  of  value  they  had  to  carry.  On  the  1st  September,  1830, 
a  coaching  notice  of  about  1,000  words,  based  on  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  was  put  forth  by  Moses  Pickwick  and  Company  from 
the  White  Hart,  Bath.  A  copy  of  this  notice  on  a  large  screen  was 
exhibited  recently  at  the  Dickens'  celebration  at  Bath. 

The  notice,  in  legal  or  other  jargon,  announced  the  increased 
rate  of  charge  for  commission  by  mail  or  stage  coach  of  articles  of 
value.  Put  into  plain  form  the  increased  rates  of  charge  were  as 
follows,  viz. : — 

Additional  charge  for  parcel  or  package  over  jQio  in  value. — 
For  ever)*  pound,  or  for  the  value  of  every  pound  contained  in  such 
parcel  or  package  over  and  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  carriage,  not 
exceeding  100  miles  id.,  100  to  150  miles  ijd.,  150  to  200  miles  2d., 
200  to  250  miles  2^d.,  exceeding  250  miles  3d. 

Joseph  Tippett,  a  postman  of  the  olden  time,  when  going  up 
Stowey  Hill  on  his  way  from  Glutton  to  Olddown  Inn,  was 
attacked  and  nearly  killed,  but  he  managed  to  retain  his  mail.  The 
assailants  were  discovered,  tried,  and  transported  for  life. 

The  late  Mr.  Moses  Xobbs,  the  last  of  the  mail  coach  guards, 
in  his  reminiscences  told  the  following  story  of  an  attempted 
robber)'  of  the  old  Bristol  and  Portsmouth  mail  coach  : — 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1836,  when  I  was  travelling  on  the  Bristol 
and  Portsmouth  mail,  one  night,  between  Bath  and  Warminister, 
two  men  jumped  out  of  the  hedge ;  one  caught  hold  of  the 
leaders,  and  the  other  the  wheelers,  and  tried  to  stop  the  coach. 
My  coachman  immediately  whipped  up  the  horses  and  called  out 
to  me  saying,  *  Look  out !  we  are  going  to  be  robbed.'  I  took 
the  blunderbuss  out  of  the  arms  case  (which  was  a  box  just  in 
front  of  the  guard's  seat),  but  as  I  did  so  I  saw  the  fellows 
making  towards  the  hedge,  and  then  lost  sight  of  them  altogether. 

"  So  to  let  them  know  that  I  was  prepared  I  fired  off  into  the 
hedge.  I  don't  know  whether  I  hit  them,  I  heard  no  cries  or 
groans,  but  I  do  know  that  the  recoil  of  the  blunderbuss  nearly 
knocked  me  off  my  seat  into  the  road.  I  have  had  many  hard 
knocks  in  my  time,  but  that  blunderbuss  kicked  like  a  mule.  No 
doubt  it  had  been  loaded  to  the  muzzle  by  the  man  who  attended 
to  the  weapons — such,  indeed,  was  the  usual  practice." 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  mail  carts  driven  by  postboys,  and 
of  the  mail  coaches,  robberies  did  not  entirely  cease.  In  1849  a 
great  mail  robbery  took  place  in  a  railway  train,  in  which  Bristol 
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played  a  part.  The  robbers,  who  booked  from  Starcross  station  on 
the  i st  January,  left  a  compartment  of  the  up  West  night  mail  train, 
crept  along  the  ledge,  only  i  J  inch  wide,  to  the  mail-brake  at  the 
rear  of  the  post  office  sorting  carriage,  and  effected  an  entrance, 
having  previously  possessed  themselves  of  a  key  of  the  lock. 
1  laving  rifled  the  mail  bags  they  crawled  back  to  their  compartment, 
and  alighted  from  the  train  at  the  Bristol  station,  giving  up  their 
tickets  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  policeman.  Not  contented 
with  robbing  the  up  mail,  they  got  into  the  night  mail  train  for  the 
West,  which  left  Bristol  at  1.15  a.m.,  and  actually  had  the  daring  to 
pursue  the  same  tactics  with  regard  to  the  mail  bags  in  the  locked 
brake.  This  further  audacity  brought  about  their  capture ;  for  the 
news  of  the  robbery  of  the  up  mail  reached  the  ears  of  the  officers  at 
Bristol  who  were  in  the  down  mail,  and  so  they  were  on  the  alert. 
On  arrival,  therefore,  at  Bridgwater  the  second  robbery  was  at  once 
detected,  all  exit  from  the  station  was  stopped,  and  the  train 
searched.  Two  men  were  discovered  in  a  first-class  compartment 
near  the  travelling  post  office,  and  registered  letters  and  money 
letters  were  found  upon  them.  In  addition  to  the  letters,  masks, 
and  false  moustache  found,  a  woolstapler's  hook,  which  it  is  supposed 
was  used  by  the  thieves  to  hang  on  to  the  tender  when  leaving  the 
first-class  carriage,  was  also  discovered.  One  of  the  registered  letters 
stolen,  it  was  stated,  contained  ^4,000. 

The  robbers  turned  out  to  be  Henry  Poole,  a  discharged  (ireat 
Western  guard,  and  Edward  Nightingale,  a  London  horse  dealer. 
They  were  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  by  the  judge,  Lord 
Denman,  to  15  years'  transportation. 

Bristol.  R.  C.  Tombs. 


Grevt  Western  Railway  Train,  1^40. 
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A  Photographic  Holiday. 

GENEROUS  Department  had  allotted  me  a  half  holiday 
on  the  approaching  New  Year's  day ;  and  I  promised 
myself  the  long  desired  pleasure  of  an  excursion  into  the 
wilds  of  the  neighbouring  country  with  the  camera  which 
my  mother  had  lately  bought.  I  had  read  much  about  lighting, 
choice  of  subjects,  backgrounds  and  foregrounds,  and  felt  anxious  to 
put  a  little  of  the  theory  into  practice. 

The  rainfall  of  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  year  was  a  record  ;  and 
I  began  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  a  holiday  outing.  The  first  day  of 
the  year,  however,  dawned  clear  and  sunny,  and  my  party  set  forth, 


a  gay  procession — my  mother  followed  by  a  diminutive  native  with  the 
camera,  my  little  sister,  bearing  the  collapsible  tripod,  and  myself. 
Two  scantily  clothed  kaffir  children,  whose  sole  motive  was  curiosity, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

For  the  first  mile  our  road  led  over  the  ridge  ;  and  we  began  to 
think  that  the  late  rains  had  rather  improved  matters,  by  giving  a 
delightful  freshness  to  the  air.  Then  we  descended  to  the  valley 
beyond.  On  the  further  hill  stood  the  first  of  the  kraals  we  meant  to 
visit ;  and  between  us  and  them  there  ran  what,  in  dry  seasons,  was  a 
small  trickling  stream,  now  a  river  two  yards  across  in  the  narrowest 
place,  and,  moreover,  flowing  through  a  small  ocean  of  muddy  swamp. 
On  a  grassy  bank,  comparatively  dry,  we  sat  down  in  a  row  and  viewed 
the  scene,  speculating  on  the  bearing  qualities  of  the  mud  and  the 
depth  of  the  coffee-coloured  water  in  the  middle.    But  we  were  not 
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going  to  give  up  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  picking  up  our 
belongings  we  started  off,  each  choosing  the  way  that  seemed  right  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  met  on  the  opposite  bank  triumphant  but  muddy. 

In  half  an  hour  we  had  arrived  at  the  first  kraal,  the  population  of 
which  consisted  mainly  of  a  swarm  of  half-dressed  children,  who,  at 
our  approach,  hastened  to  attire  themselves  in  the  not  over  clean 
dresses  which  they  wore  when  attending  the  mission  services  in  the 
village ;  and  they  were  rather  annoyed  to  find  that  the  only  persons  in 
whom  we  expressed  any  interest  were  a  "  red  "  (i.e.,  heathen)  woman 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  a  small  boy  clothed  in  a  goatskin. 

We  began  operations  by  borrowing  a  basket  and  a  three  legged 
pot.  The  latter  I  gently  placed  beside  a  sleeping  dog,  and  requested 
the  woman  to  put  down  her  baby,  take  the  basket  and  come  to  be 
photographed.  After  a  long  and  trying  argument  and  the  promise  of 
a  tickey  (threepence)  she  consented.  The  small  boy,  however,  had 
civilized  ideas  as  to  what  was  the  proper  dress  in  which  to  be 
photographed,  and  speedily  arrayed  himself  in  a  red  waistcoat  several 
sizes  too  large  for  him.  When  asked  to  resume  the  goat-skin,  he 
pulled  a  small  blanket  round  him  and  walked  sulkily  away.  This 
was  too  much  for  my  patience,  and,  seeing  in  the  near  distance  a 
native  youth  whom  I  knew  by  sight,  I  called  him  to  help, — "  Joel,  I 
want  that  boy  in  my  picture ;  but  he  must  wear  the  skin,  not  those 
clothes."  Joel  turned  swiftly,  captured  the  boy,  and  arrayed  him  in 
the  despised  skin.  The  woman  had  now  grown  tired  of  waiting.,  and 
taking  the  basket  off  her  head,  said  "  I'm  tired,  I  have  done  now,  give 
me  my  tickey."  "  Just  a  little  longer,"  I  pleaded,  replacing  the  basket 
and  rescuing  the  pot,  with  which  the  baby  was  making  off.  The  baby 
set  up  a  howl ;  and  our  model,  by  this  time  in  a  very  bad  temper, 
started  off  to  comfort  it.  She  was  persuaded  to  stand  for  another 
half  minute  ;  but  the  boy  moved  ;  and  the  basket  was  blown  over  in 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind.  In  despair  we  took  up  our  apparatus  and 
departed  in  search  of  a  fresh  subject. 

After  much  wandering  we  found  a  kraal  where  dwelt  a  good- 
natured  woman  and  a  boy  who  would  dress  as  required.  But  a 
difficulty  arose.  The  woman  declined  to  pose  on  the  spot  which  we, 
after  careful  consideration  of  our  photographic  manual,  had  fixed  upon 
as  possessing  all  the  elements  of  a  good  picture.  This  place  was  near 
the  cattle  enclosure,  which  our  subject,  being  a  woman,  was  not 
allowed  by  Kaffir  custom  to  approach  for  fear  of  bringing  bad  luck  to 
the  cattle.  A  long  discussion  ensued  ;  and  we  ultimately  moved  to 
another  spot  where  everything  was  arranged  to  our  satisfaction,  and 
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plates  duly  exposed.  We  then  tramped  the  long  two  miles  home 
without  any  further  adventures,  and  with  much  trepidation  send  to  the 
readers  of  Si.  Martin' s-le-G rand,  copies  of  our  first  efforts  in  the 
black  art. 

Bizana,  Cape  Colony.  E.  H.  Sprigg. 
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The  King's  English  and  How  to  Write  it.  By  John  Bygott. 
master  at  Pitman's  Metropolitan  School,  Ix>ndon,  and  A.  J. 
I,awford  Jones  of  H.  M.  Civil  Service,  London.  Jarrold  <S:  Sons, 
10  and  1 1,  Warwick  Lane,  E.C    1/6  nett. 

'I'm:  fact  that  a  King  now  occupies  the  British  throne,  has  rendered  it 
possible  for  the  authors  of  this  work  to  select  for  their  title  one  which 
only  diners  in  form  from  that  of  the  celebrated  book  published  by  the 
late  Dean  Alford  in  tin- year  1864.    "The  Queen's  English,"  written 
by  the  Dean,  produced  some  very  sharp  criticism,  including  a  volume 
which  was  sarcastically  entitled  "The  Dean's  English,"  and  with  this 
historical  fact  doubtless  in  their  minds,  we  "can  only  say  that  Messrs. 
Byeott  and  I>awford  Tones  are  bold  men.    Indeed  we  believe  the 
orthodox  way  to  review  a  work  of  this  sort  is  to  compile  a  list  of 
solecisms,  of  which  the  authors  have  themselves  been  guilty  in  their 
efforts  to  instruct  others.    Very  few  are  the  books  published  which  do 
not  give  a  chance  of  this  sort  to  the  petty  minded  reviewer,  but  to  us 
the  method  savours  too  much  of  the  argument  ///  quoque,  and  may  be 
continued  indefinitely.    We  say  at  once  that  the  book  is  an  extremely 
useful  one  and  will  be  especially  valuable  to  students  for  the  Civil 
Service,  Army  and  Navy,  London  University,  Society  of  Arts,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Education  examinations.  A  large  portion 
of  the  space  is  devoted  to  "  Indexing  and  Precis  Writing,"  for  which 
Mr.  I^iwford  Jones  is  especially  responsible.    We  like  the  simple 
direct  way  in  which  the  student  is  appealed  to :  he  is  not  confused  by 
a  variety  of  petty  rules  and  exceptions,  but  he  is  told  briefly,  and  to 
the  point,  what  he  had  better  do  if  he  wants  to  be  able  to  write 
English.    He  is  made  familiar  with  the  general  principles  underlying 
the  subject.    If  he  wants  to  develop  a  style — well,  he  must  be  an 
omniverous  reader  of  good  styles  :  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  of  any 
reputation  who  has  not  reached  his  position  by  this  road.  Grammar 
can  be  taught  out  of  text  books,  but  it  is  learnt  best  by  talking  with 
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persons  who  speak  grammatically,  and  by  reading  books  by  good 
authors.  Ten  pages  only  of  the  work  before  us  arc  devoted  to 
grammar  pure  and  simple,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  mere 
teaching  of  it  is  evidently  considered  by  the  authors  to  be  of  small 
value  in  comparison  with  the  acquirement  of  other  qualities.  For  it 
is  an  insult  to  the  King  tn  imagine  that  His  English  should  place 
mere  grammatical  accuracy  above  "  style  and  matter."  We  might 
indeed  paraphrase  a  well  known  text  and  say  "  Seek  ye  first  matter  and 
style,  and  grammar  shall  be  added  unto  you."  Many  schools  and 
tutors  invert  the  order  of  this  precept,  and  so  it  happens,  as  our  authors 
point  out,  that  "  University  men  of  the  highest  distinction  often  find 
themselves  utterly  bewildered  when  called  upon  to  write  an  English 
essay."  We  recommend  the  book  even  to  the  writers  of  "usual 
letters":  it  might  prevent  them  saying  in  effect  in  their  letters,  as 
so  many  do,  "  I  am  directed  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  perpetrate 
a  solecism."  We  have  not  often  met  with  a  more  helpful,  fresh,  and 
clearly  arranged  manual. 


Siiakkspkari/s  Ho.mei.ani>.  By  W.  Salt  Brassington,  F.S.A.  With 
over  70  illustrations  by  Henry  J.  Howard  and  Sidney  Heath. 
London,  J.  M.  Dent  Co. 

Of  the  making  of  books  on  Shakespeare's  country  there  is  no  end, 
and  the  fact  that  the  pilgrims  to  Stratford-on-Avon  increase  in  numbers, 
ever)'  year,  seems  to  show  that  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  literature 
of  the  kind.  We  might  have  expected  that  one  effect  of  the 
Baconian  controversy  would  have  been  to  divert  a  number  of  the 
pilgrims  to  St.  Albans,  but  there  is  no  evidence  at  present  of  any  such 
change.  We  have  heard  it  stated  though,  that  one  of  the  first 
questions  which  is  asked  by  many  visitors  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  is 
"  Where  does  Miss  Marie  Corelli  live  ?  "  and  perhaps  if  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
could  be  induced  to  live  in  St.  Albans  there  might  arise  a  boom  in 
that  place  also.  We  observe  that  neither  Mr.  Brassington  nor  his 
artists  cater  for  the  Corelli  pilgrims,  and  though  the  omission  may  be 
grateful  to  Shakespearean  students  it  may  possibly  diminish  the  value 
of  the  book,  the  aim  of  which,  according  to  the  preface,  is  to  be 
"  interesting  and  useful  to  many  visitors  to  the  district."  The  letterpress 
is  readable  and  exhaustive,  but  our  interest  in  the  volume  lies  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Henry  J.  Howard,  of  the  Secretary's  Office,  who 
has  already  done  such  excellent  work  in  the  pages  of  S/.  Martin  s-U- 
Grand,  has  contributed  a  great  number  of  the  sketches.  He  is 
particularly  successful  in  architecture  and  his  "  interiors  "  are  delightful. 
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His  delicate  touch  brings  out  to  the  best  advantage  the  suggestiveness 
underlying  all  Gothic  architecture,  but  while  the  same  delicacy  is  to 
be  observed  in  his  treatment  of  landscape,  he  strikes  us  sometimes  as 
too  faithful  in  detail.  He  is  struck  by  the  prettiness  of  the  scene ;  he 
has  not  discovered  "  the  spirit  of  place."  His  interior  of  the  Church 
is  especially  fine,  so  are  the  rooms  in  Shakespeare's  house,  and  little 
sketches  such  as  the  Manor  House,  Sulgrave.  Mr.  Heath's  work  in 
the  same  volume  is  very  unequal  in  quality :  his  is  a  broader  style  than 
Mr.  Howard's,  and  he  is  frequently  rather  hard  and  wanting  in  finish. 
But  his  best  is  very  good.  The  least  successful,  however,  of  Mr. 
Howard's  sketches,  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  is  the  work  of  a 
man  whose  technique  is  always  on  a  high  level  of  excellence. 

The  ABC  ok  Stamp  Collecting,  by  Fred.  J.  Melville,  President 
of  the  Junior  Philatelic  Society  of  London.  Henry  J.  Drane, 
Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G.    Price  is. 

The  title  of  this  little  work  explains  its  object,  and  will  claim  for 
it  the  attention  of  the  ever-increasing  army  of  stamp  collectors. 
Merely  to  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  chapters  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  author.  "  Concerning  Hobby  Horses '' ; 
"  The  Story  of  the  Stamp  "  ;  "  The  Romance  of  Stamp  Collecting  "  ; 
"  How  Postage  Stamps  are  Made "  :  "  Stamps  of  Great  Price  "  ; 
"  Forgeries  and  *  Fakes  '  "  ;  "  Portraiture  on  Postage  Stamps  "  ; 
"Philately  and  the  Fine  Arts."  The  book  is  illustrated  by  plates 
showing  genuine  as  well  as  unauthorised  and  bogus  issues,  and  there 
is  a  most  useful  list  of  books  which  come  under  the  title  of  general 
philatelic  literature.  The  most  talked-about  stamp  collection  is  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the  greatest  collection  in  the  world  is  that 
of  Herr  Philip  von  Ferrary.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  stamp  collecting  was  the  most  harmless  and  the  most  inexplicable 
of  hobbies  ;  but  this  may  be  said  of  many  pursuits  which  are  resorted 
to  by  poor  bored  man  when  he  wants  to  "  change  the  subject."  Mr. 
Gladstone,  for  instance,  used  to  count  the  'busses  on  his  way  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  his  home,  and  does  not  Mr.  Chamberlain 
collect  orchids  ?  Anyhow,  for  the  particular  hobby  of  stamp  collect- 
ing, this  book  will  be  found  indispensable  to  the  beginner. 

The  New  Zealand  Official  Y ear-Book,  1902.  Prepared  under 
instructions  from  the  Right  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  Premier,  P.  C, 
by  E.  J.  von  Dadelszen,  Registrar-General.  Wellington:  John 
Mackay,  Government  Printer.    London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

Our  valued  friend  and  contributor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kerens,  of  Duncdin, 
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New  Zealand,  has  brought  this  volume  under  our  notice,  and  we  have 
found  it  extremely  interesting.  Most  works  of  the  kind  are  un- 
readable to  the  average  man  or  woman,  because  the  major  portion 
of  their  contents  is  composed  of  tables  of  figures  and  comparative 
estimates  of  exports  and  imports.  But  here  is  an  admirable  history 
of  the  Colony,  and  readable  accounts  of  the  various  industries  and 
trades,  as  well  as  the  figures  relating  thereto.  There  are  chapters 
on  ''The  l^nd  System  of  New  Zealand,"  "Agriculture  in  New 
Zealand,"  the  "  Rotura  District,"  where  there  arc  thermal  springs  and 
a  Sanatorium,  and  excellent  illustrations  accompany  all  the  articles. 
To  all  intending  emigrants  the  book  will  be  most  useful,  while 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  fiscal  reform,  in  relation 
to  our  Colonies,  will  find  here  abundant  material  for  thought  and 
argument.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  while  in  1891  there 
was  an  excess  of  bachelors  over  spinsters  in  New  Zealand  amounting 
to  3,497,  in  1 90 1  there  was  an  excess  of  spinsters  over  bachelors 
amounting  to  3,752.  The  marriage  rate  has,  however,  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  6*04  to  7*83.  A  man  may  marry 
his  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  in  the  matter  of  divorce  the  two  sexes 
are  placed  on  an  equality.  And  old  age  pensions  are  a  reality 
in  New  Zealand.    Why  remain  in  the  Old  Country? 
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On  the  Sick  List. 

SINCE  the  last  number  of  St.  MarthCs-le-Grand  was  published 
I  have  gone  through  what  is  for  me  an  unusual  experience.  I 
have  spent  eight  days  in  bed,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  done  this 
since  I  had  scarlet  fever  when  a  boy.  A  kind  friend  wrote  me  a  letter 
of  sympathy  when  my  illness  was  at  its  worst,  and  he  said,  "  Never  mind  : 
it  will  be  good  copy."  I  thought  at  the  time  that  this  form  of 
condolence  was  misplaced — one  of  the  things  which  vanishes  first  on 
a  bed  of  sickness  is  the  ability  to  enjoy  a  joke  aimed  at  your  expense 
■ — but  I  suppose  my  friend  knew  me,  and  correctly  diagnosed  a 
portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  contents  of  the  next  number  of  the 
Magazine.  Now,  although,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  a  long  time  since 
I  spent  eight  days  in  bed,  I  have  sometimes  been  on  what  is  called 
the  sick  list.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  been  ill  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  have  perhaps  spent  a  portion  of  the  time  in  bed.  I 
remember  one  day  when  I  felt  very  poorly  and  stayed  away  from  the 
office.  The  second  day  was  a  Sunday,  and  I  was  a  wee  bit  better. 
On  the  Monday  I  was  considerably  better,  but  quite  unfit  to  return  to 
work.  So  in  order  to  comply  with  official  regulations,  I  sent  for  the 
doctor.  He  arrived,  examined  me  thoroughly,  then  pulled  a  grave 
face,  and  said,  "I  am  afraid  I  have  been  called  in  too  late!" 
Angelina  gave  a  look  of  horror,  and  I  said  heroically,  "  Let  me  know 
the  worst.  Is  it  lungs,  heart  or  kidneys  ? "  He  replied  gravely. 
"  Not  one  of  the  three,  but  my  profession  is  to  heal  the  sick.  If  you 
had  sent  for  me  on  Saturday  I  might  have  cured  you  in  the  proper 
professional  way  :  the  whole  thing  has  now  been  bungled  :  you  arc 
practically  well.  These  sudden  recoveries  are  most  unprofessional, 
and  bear  the  mark  of  the  amateur."  This  time  I  sent  for  the  doctor 
sooner,  and  he  proceeded  to  heal  me  by  telling  me  I  must  remain  in 
bed  until  he  had  reduced  my  temperature.  He  was  anxious  to  know 
if  there  were  any  contributory  cause  for  my  illness,  and  hinted  to 
Angelina  that  I  must  have  neglected  myself,  and  that  I  ought  to 
have  laid  up  sooner.  When  he  had  gone,  Angelina,  deeply  impressed 
with  what  he  had  said,  sat  down  beside  me,  and  preached  a  long 
sermon  full  of  bitter  reproaches.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  upbraid 
a  sick  man  :  for  one  thing  it  is  too  late,  and  for  another  it  only  raises 
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his  temperature.  As  soon  as  she  had  finished,  I  said  to  her,  "  Fetch 
me  the  Book  of  Job."  And  when  she  had  brought  it  unto  me  I  read 
out  to  her  the  description  of  the  visit,  to  the  patriarch,  of  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite,  for  the 
purpose  of  mourning  with  him  and  comforting  him.  I  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  text : — "  So  they  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground 
seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him  ;  for 
they  saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great."  I  do  not  know  in  the  whole 
realm  of  literature  a  finer  lesson  for  those  who  wish  to  minister 
to  suffering  humanity:  when  sorrow  or  sickness  is  at  its  worst  the 
silent  sympathy  of  friends  is  often  the  best  medicine.  The  com- 
munication of  sympathy  is  not  dependent  on  words ;  indeed  it  has 
little  need  for  them.  Angelina  said  she  would  postpone  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  lecture  for  eight  days  and  eight  nights,  and  I  am 
sure  her  ready  adoption  of  the  plan  of  Job's  friends  was  part  of 
my  cure,  for  on  the  eighth  day  my  temperature  was  normal,  and  like 
Job  I  could  then  argue  with  some  spirit.  Angelina,  with  abundant 
justification,  rather  fancies  herself  as  a  nurse.  Sometimes  she  is 
perhaps  too  eager  to  adopt  the  new  methods  of  medical  science.  She 
is  a  great  believer  in  the  Fresh  Air  Treatment,  and  one  night  she 
oj>ened  both  the  French  windows  in  our  room  while  I  was  asleep. 
She  then  went  to  sleep  herself,  and  was,  of  course,  unconscious  of  the 
gale  which  subsequently  sprang  up  and  of  the  head  wind  which 
played  gaily  upon  my  bed  during  the  night.  Somehow  or  other  I 
was  not  so  well  the  next  day,  and  I  sneezed  and  coughed  inordinately. 
She  seemed  annoyed,  and  said  I  was  not  being  ill  according  to  the 
regulations,  for  her  medical  primer  showed  that  in  the  morning  the 
patient  would  be  as  bright  as  a  button  after  such  treatment.  But 
I  was  loyal  to  her  :  I  did  not  tell  the  doctor  of  the  channel  passage  of 
which  I  had  dreamed  during  the  night,  and  he  modestly  said  my 
relapse  was  probably  due  to  his  medicine,  which  he  promptly  changed. 
But  when  Angelina  was  showing  him  out  of  the  flat  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  hide  the  medical  primer  under  the  mattress. 

I  have  always  been  addicted  to  reading  in  bed ;  in  the  summer 
months  I  used  as  a  bachelor  to  pull  up  the  blinds  before  retiring  to 
rest,  so  that  I  might  wake  up  early  and  study.  But  when  your 
temperature  is  high,  and  you  have  a  chronic  headache,  you  cannot  read  ; 
you  can  only  lie  uneasily  on  your  bed  and  think  of  your  sins.  You  fall 
asleep  constantly,  but  only  to  dream  horrors.  You  follow  or  attempt 
to  trace  the  pattern  on  your  wall-paper  and  are  half  maddened  by  its 
suggestions  of  infinity.  In  more  lucid  moments  you  try  to  think  out 
articles,  but  your  thoughts  get  hopelessly  tangled,  and  you  find 
yourself  repeating  some  wretched  doggerel  you  have  heard  in  a  music- 
hall.  You  ask  Angelina  to  read  to  you,  but  even  her  soft  and  insinuating 
voice  does  not  make  Tennyson  otherwise  than  a  meaningless  jingle 
and  Browning  a  torture  to  you.  Your  love  of  the  beautiful  has  gone 
with  your  sense  of  humour ;  your  sense  for  language  is  dispro- 
portioned ;  you  seem  to  have  no  use  for  any  parts  of  sfxrech  except 
interjections.    And  then  the  dreams  I  had  !    I  dreamt  of  my  work  at 
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the  Post  Office,  that  the  Postmaster-General  had  suddenly  decided 
to  stop  payment  of  all  Savings  Bank  moneys,  and  that  I  was  deputed 
to  deal  with  the  nine  million  depositors.  I  could  see  all  the 
telegrams  and  letters  of  complaint  on  my  desk  :  at  times  they  seemed 
to  fill  the  bedroom,  and  were  lying  round  my  head  on  my  pillow. 
Vet  the  strange  thing  was  that  what  was  disturbing  me  chiefly,  and 
was  causing  me  acute  agony,  was  the  thought  that  I  had  not  signed 
on  and  could  not  find  the  attendance  book. 

It  is  a  common  experience,  I  believe,  that  during  illness  the 
character  of  a  man  or  woman  is  transformed.  The  patient  man 
becomes  impatient :  the  impatient  man  is  tractable  and  obedient.  I 
once  asked  Angelina  if  she  could  remember  any  special  day  in  the 
early  time  of  our  friendship  when  she  began  really  to  like  me.  And 
she  answered  "  Yes,  there  was  one  Sunday  in  particular  which  I 
remember,  when  you  were  unusually  nice  ;  you  were  modest  and 
gentle,  arid  quiet ;  you  did  not  argue,  and  you  gave  in  on  every 
point.  You  were  silent  for  long  periods  together,  and  you  seemed  to 
be  so  full  of  sympathy  and  affection. "  I,  too,  remembered  that  day 
because  I  was  feeling  so  very  ill  all  the  time,  and  quite  unfit,  in  my 
own  eyes,  to  be  fit  companion  for  either  man  or  beast.  Angelina 
says  she  has  been  reminded,  during  my  illness,  of  that  Sunday, 
because  all  the  conditions  have  been  repeated,  and  the  fact  that  this 
time  the  transformation  lasted  eight  days  instead  of  one  day,  has  given 
quite  a  fresh  life  to  her  affection  for  me.  The  doctor  asked  her  one 
day,  "  Does  he  do  what  you  tell  him  "  ?  She  replied  with  infinite 
pathos  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  "  Just  now  he  does."  And  the  wicked 
doctor  winked  at  his  patient. 

I  do  not  say  that  I  have  been  very  ill — that  would  be  a  ridiculous 
exaggeration  of  my  little  sickness — but  I  have  been  sufficiently  so  to 
understand  the  feeling  that  I  have  heard  other  patients  confess  to 
with  regard  to  death.  When  I  am  in  my  usual  health  the  thought  of 
death  seems  horrible  ;  I  want  to  live ;  I  feel  as  if  I  would  fight  for  my 
life  even  if  I  were  ///  extremis.  And  then  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  pulse  is  low  and  the  body  infinitely  weary,  and  you  don't  seem  to 
cure  or  to  mind  what  happens.  There  is  no  fight  in  you,  and  every- 
thing seems  on  a  lower  range  of  expectation  and  appreciation.  The 
sounds  of  movement  that  come  to  you  from  the  outside  world  call 
forth  no  response  in  you  :  they  suggest  activity,  and  your  only  desire 
is  rest  and  sleep.  Is  it  not  the  experience  of  many  of  my  readers 
when  they  lie  on  a  bed  of  sickness  to  say  with  Keats  ? 

"  for  many  a  time 
I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 

Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath.*' 

( 'onvalescence  comes,  however,  and  with  it  the  old  desire  to  live,  but 

sickness  is  to  many  men  a  great  gain,  for  never  again  will  they  be 

haunted  with  the  idea  that  the  mere  act  of  dying  is  a  terrible  thing. 

They  have  learnt  from  experience  that  death  comes  to  most  people 

when  they  are  ready  for  it,  and  the  chamber  of  death  is  more  often 

than  not  a  lethal  one. 
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I  was  once  kept  a  prisoner  to  the  house  with  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  but  on  a  sunny  day  the  doctor  suggested  that  I  should  take  a 
short  walk  on  a  heath  near  which  I  then  lived.  After  the  long  con- 
finement I  went  out  well  wrapped  up,  but  feeling,  and,  I  suppose, 
looking  very  low  and  depressed.  I  had  not  gone  far  before  a  man 
caught  me  up,  looked  into  my  face  and  said,  14  Young  man,  are 
you  ready  to  die"?  I  startled  him  by  shouting,  ''Great  heavens! 
do  I  look  as  bad  as  that "  ?  then  turning  my  back  on  him  I  fled  to 
my  room  as  fast  as  I  could  move.  I  was  evidently  not  *'  ready,''  and 
the  man  must  have  been  satisfied  with  his  morning's  work.  Now,  if  I 
had  been  in  good  health  I  should  have  had  an  argument  with  him. 

The  time  to  enjoy  illness  as  well  as  Christmas  is  childhood.  I 
remember  going  to  see  a  friend  who  had  two  little  girls,  one  of  whom 
was  ill  in  bed.  I  was  taken  up  to  see  the  invalid,  and  before  I  had 
time  to  condole  with  her,  I  heard  a  little  voice  exclaiming  in  delighted 
tones  :  "  I'm  very  ill."  How  her  eyes  sparkled !  All  my  sympathy 
was  indeed  demanded  by  her  small  sister  who  sat  on  a  chair 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  sobbing  her  heart  out  because  she  was  not 
ill.  I  recall  too  among  the  pleasantest  experiences  of  my  life  a  rather 
severe  attack  of  measles  I  suffered  from  when  I  was  at  boarding 
school.  Several  of  my  school-fellows  were  ill  with  me,  and  we  were  all 
together  in  a  long  dormitory.  The  days  of  our  convalescence  were 
indeed  heavenly  to  my  childish  imagination.  All  the  other  boys  had 
friends  or  relations  who  came  to  see  them  bringing  presents  in  their 
hands,  but  my  connections  lived  too  far  away  to  come,  and  I  had 
no  friends  in  the  neighbourhood.  So  the  kind  nurse  always  pointed 
me  out  to  every  visitor  as  the  poor  boy  who  had  no  friends,  and  the 
result  was  I  had  about  six  times  the  amount  of  sympathy  and 
presents  that  any  other  boy  enjoyed.  I  almost  dreaded  in  my 
happiness  that  some  misguided  relation  might  appear  one  day  and 
sj>oil  my  fortune. 

But  even  in  childhood  it  was  the  |>eriod  of  convalescence  which  one 
enjoyed  so  much  and  not  the  actual  illness  which  is  a  cause  of  rebel- 
liousness and  bitter  reproaches  against  God  and  man  in  the  heart  of  a 
child.  But  the  sense  of  returning  life,  of  ease  after  pain,  is  there  any 
enjoyment  in  existence  comparable  to  these?  With  some  people  the 
excitement  of  getting  better  is  intensified  if  they  feel  that  in  so  doing 
they  are  spiting  the  doctor.  The  desire  to  prove  the  doctor  wrong  is 
so  keen  with  such  persons  that  marvellous  recoveries  can  be  attributed 
to  this  cause  alone.  My  father  had  in  his  employment  a  gardener, 
the  ruling  passion  of  whose  life  was  opposition  to  the  reasonable  and 
probable.  He  had  one  year  a  serious  illness  :  the  parish  doctor  gave 
him  up  :  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  the  doctor  said,  the  man  could 
never  gel  up  again.  But  this  verdict  acted  like  a  tonic  on  the 
gardener.  As  the  doctor  left  him  to  his  fate,  telling  him  kindly  to 
make  his  peace  with  God,  the  man  hurled  his  parting  shot,  "Man 
proposes,  God  disj>oses,"  and  by  an  effort  of  his  strong  will — cussed- 
ness  his  neighbours  called  it, — he  set  about  proving  the  truth  of  his 
words.    He  took  a  perfectly  fiendish  delight  in  getting  well  again. 
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His  conceit  became  so  unbearable,  and  his  repetition  of  his  victory  so 
wearisome,  that  in  the  end  his  nearest  and  dearest  wished  him  some- 
times in  the  churchyard. 

But  as  usual  I  am  wandering  and  I  have  forgotten  that  I  am  only 
convalescent.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  been  ill  to  feel  alive  again,  to 
feel  as  only  the  healthy  man  can  "  lajoic  de  vivre."  The  doctor  said  to 
me,  "  You  seem  to  have  marvellous  recuperative  powers,"  when,  after 
having  told  me  for  my  first  outing  to  take  only  a  short  walk  in  Batter- 
sea  Park,  I  had  to  inform  him  that  I  had  been  as  far  as  the  West  End 
to  buy  Angelina  a  hat.  I  think  he  is  right.  Every  day  as  I  leave  the 
office  I  light  a  cigarette,  and  before  the  smoke  is  finished  I  have 
forgotten  all  my  day's  troubles,  and  I  am  enjoying  the  things  of  the 
moment.  On  days  when  the  conditions  have  been  volcanic  I  indulge  in 
a  cigar,  and  perhaps  a  drink,  recognising  the  slight  additional  strain  that 
has  to  be  surmounted,  but  the  result  is  the  same.  Long  before  I  have 
reached  my  own  door  I  am  in  another  world — let  me  say,  the  real 
world,  and  I  would  not  exchange  my  lot  with  that  of  kings.  There 
are  humours  in  every  situation  in  life  which  relieve  the  tension  on 
the  mind,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  provokes  more  smiles  than 
tears.  I  said,  last  January,  in  "  After  Office  Hours,"  that  nothing  in 
the  wide  world  matters  except  temperament  and  character.  This 
year,  however,  I  must  modify  the  statement,  for  in  my  present  mood 
nothing  matters  except  health.  E.  B. 


Battrrsea  Reach. 
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The  Cash  on  Delivery  System. 

WE  presented  to  our  readers  the  case  for  "  C.O.I). "  some  years 
,  ago  (Volume  V.),  since  which  time  public  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  the  system  in  this  country  has  waned.  A  few 
months  ago,  however— we  are  inclined  to  believe  through  the 
repeated  reproaches  levelled  at  us  by  Lord  Cromer  in  his  reports 
on  Egypt,  its  trade  and  progress— the  Press  in  this  country  took  up 
the  matter  of  educating  public  opinion  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  arrangement,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  home 
but  also  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade.  The  Post  Office  regards  the 
matter  with  a  favourable  eye ;  in  fact  the  curious  spectacle  is  pre- 
sented of  our  great  Department  fretting  with  impatience  because  the 
public  cannot  make  up  its  mind  that  it  wants  the  Government  to 
meddle  with  the  matter  at  all.  The  fact  is,  the  dwellers  in  our  great 
cities,  and,  we  believe,  the  rural  districts  also,  are  practically  already 
afforded  the  facilities  of  the  system  by  their  tradesmen,  and  conse- 
quently are  indifferent  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  present  agitation. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  the  attitude  as  between  the  merchants  here 
and  the  public  in  the  British  Possessions  and  some  foreign  countries 
is  far  from  being  one  of  indifference ;  and  we  are  at  one  with  Lord 
Cromer  in  thinking  that  by  neglecting  to  become  parties  to  the  Cash 
on  Delivery  arrangement  we  arc  losing  valuable  trade. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  in  a  speech  made  to  a  deputation  which 
recently  waited  on  him  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  system  :  and 
Lord  Stanley  has  quite  lately  endorsed  his  predecessor's  views. 

Postal  Union  Monument. 

WE  alluded  fully  at  page  76  of  Vol.  XIII.  to  the  competition 
which  had  l>een  arranged  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
in  commemoration  of  the  foundation  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
We  now  learn  from  L  Union  PostaU  that  the  jury  appointed  to 
examine  the  models  submitted  met  in  Berne  on  the  23rd  September, 
1903,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Bluntschli.  It  had  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  120  models.  After  much  deliberation,  six 
models  bearing  the  following  numbers  and  mottoes  were  retained  : — 

9  (Progres),  12  (Plus  rite ),  16  (In  sign 0  Pans),  39  (  Vi rib us 
unitis),  47  (Grande,  encore  plus  grande),  94  (Welt  nil).  These 
models  were  ultimately  classed  as  follows  :  First,  No.  39  ;  se<  <md, 
No.  16  ;  third,  No.  9  ;  fourth,  No.  12.  Numbers  47  and  94  failed 
to  obtain  a  majority  on  the  first  vote. 

The  jury  has  decided  to  award  a  prize  of  3,000  francs  to  each  of 
first  four  models.   It  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  others  als<>  deserve  to 
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be  rewarded,  and  a  prize  of  1,500  francs  has  beeh  awarded  to  each. 
The  authors  of  these  models  are  :— 

No.  39,  Mr.  E.  Hundrieser  of  Charlottenburg ;  No.  16,  Mr. 
Georges  Morin  of  Berlin  ;  No.  9,  Messrs.  Ernest  Dubois  and  Rene 
Patouillard  of  Paris;  No.  12,  Mr.  Rene  de  St.-Marceaux  of  Paris: 
No.  47,  Mr.  Giuseppe  Chiattone  of  Lugano  ;  No.  94,  Messrs.  Ignatius 
Taschner  of  Breslau,  and  A.  Heer  of  Munich. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  none  of  the  models  fully  answers 
the  conditions  of  the  programme.  If  some  of  them  attract  attention 
by  a  certain  majesty  of  contour  and  general  symmetry,  the  idea  to  be 
represented  is  nevertheless  not  sufficiently  clearly  expressed.  Others, 
although  satisfactory  with  respect  to  allegory,  are  deficient  in 
ornamental  composition.  Finally,  the  materials  proposed  do  not 
on  the  whole  offer  the  necessary  guarantee  with  respect  to  durability. 
The  outcome  of  the  matter  is  that  a  limited  competition  is  to  be 
opened  between  the  above-named  six  artists,  who  are  to  deposit  fresh 
models  in  the  Federal  Palace,  Berne,  by  the  1st  August,  1904. 

Telephone  versus  Telegraph. 

AX  important  change  of  great  public  interest,  says  the  Birmingham 
Mail,  is  now  taking  place  in  certain  rural  post  offices  in  the 
displacement  of  the  A.B.C.  and  single  needle  telegraph  instruments 
by  the  telephone.   The  work,  however,  is  one  which  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  its  entirety  at  once.    It  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  evolution 
rather  than  revolution.    There  is  also  another  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  that  is  the  financial  one,  to  be  considered    An  ordinary  galvanised 
iron  wire  is  sufficient  for  the  working  of  the  old  A.B.C.  telegraph 
instrument — or,  as  it  is  not  infrequently  irreverently  termed,  "  coffee 
grinder  ; :'  but  it  is  impossible  to  transmit  telephonic  messages  over 
long  stretches  of  this  kind  of  wire.    Consequently,  where  the  anti- 
quated telegraph  instrument  has  been  superseded  by  the  telephone,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  replace  the  old  iron  wire  with  one  of  copper. 
This  adds  very  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  improvement  ;  indeed,  so 
seriously  that  the -authorities  cannot  see  their  wav  to  sanction  so 
general  a  scheme  for  connecting  the  rural  telegraph  offices  with 
telephone  as  they  would   like.     For   this  reason,  therefore,  the 
improvement  is  only  being  carried  out  in  certain  places  where  it  is 
found  that  the  old-fashioned  telegraph  instruments  are  over-taxed  by 
the  work  of  the  district,  yet  the  business  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
justify  the  introduction  of  modern  telegraphic  apparatus  in  charge  of 
a  skilled  telegraphist. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  replacing  of  the  old  telegraph 
instruments  by  telephones  are  sufficiently  obvious  hardly  to  need 
mentioning.  The  chief  benefit  will  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  change 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  transmission  of  messages  from  rural  districts 
without  in  any  way  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  so  far  as 
accuracy  goes.  When  in  the  course  of  time  all  the  old-fashioned 
telegraphing  instruments  have  been  superseded  by  the  telephone,  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  public  to  telephone  direct  to  the  most  out-of- 
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the-way  post  office  in  the  kingdom,  provided  it  is  a  telegraph  office, 
and  have  their  messages  despatched  from  there,  either  in  the  form  of 
what  may  be  called  telephonic  telegrams,  express  letters  or  ordinary 
letters.  In  Scotland  an  interesting  experiment  in  connection  with  the 
telephone  is  being  tried.  At  a  number  of  offices  an  experimental 
telephone  service  has  been  established  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The 
call  office  at  either  of  these  places  may  be  used  for  conversation  with 
any  other  call  office  or  private  subscriber  in  the  district.  The 
telegraphic  wire  is  utilised  for  the  double  purpose,  as  it  carries  both 
the  "  dot  and  dash  "  message,  and  the  spoken  message  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  It  simply  means  the  installation  of  a  telephone  instrument 
at  each  office.  The  public  in  this  way  can  have  three  minutes' 
conversation  for  a  penny. 

International  Postal  Congress  of  Rome. 

QIGNOR  STELLUTI  SCALA,  the  Minister  of  Ports  and  Tele 
^    graphs,  has  opened  the  first  committee  selected  to  organize  the 
Congress  which  is  to  be  held  in  Rome  in  the  Spring  of  1904. 

Fast  Atlantic  Service  to  Canada. 

WE  understand  that  this  j>et  scheme  of  our  Canadian  friends  is 
again  shelved,  this  time  because  the  Canadian  Government 
is  anxious  to  have  in  its  possession  the  results  of  the  experiments  now 
being  made  with  ocean  going  boats  engined  on  the  turbine  principle. 
As  soon  as  there  is  something  definite  to  work  upon,  the  Government 
is  determined  to  proceed  with  its  plans  for  organising  the  new  service. 

Bermuda  Post  Office  Report  for  1002. 

THE  Colonial  Postmaster  is  happy  to  report  that  the  revenue  of 
his  Office  for  the  year  exceeded  the  e\j>enditure  by  nearly 
^.'1,000.  The  Revenue  was  ^6,093  19s.  3d.,  and  the  expenditure 
^5,094  17s.,  so  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  colony  must  be  regarded 
with  every  satisfaction. 

The  i>arcel  service  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  flourishing.  Com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  the  number  of  parcels  received  from  the 
Mother  Country  shows  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.,  and  those  received 
from  Canada  an  increase  of  7  per  cent.  In  the  reverse  direction 
there  was  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  of  14  per  cent, 
respectively. 

The  Money  Order  Service  shows  equally  satisfactory  results  as 
regards  the  exchange  with  Great  Britain. 

Ceylon  Post  Office  Report  for  1002. 

IN  spite  of  the  reproach  contained  in  the  words  of  the  well-known 
sacred  song  we  do  not  find  that  man  in  this  land  of  spicy 
breezes  is  of  a  particularly  bad  variety.  He  doesn't  make  a  practice  of 
robbing  the  mail  and  murdering  the  bearers,  or  committing  the  postal 
frauds  which  are  of  common  occurrence  in  lands  reputed  to  be  more 
civilized.    There  was  in  fact  only  one  mail  robber)  throughout  the 
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year ;  and  this  was  committed  by  an  assistant  Postmaster,  who,  how- 
ever, subsequently  confessed  his  guilt ;  and  the  Department  recovered 
the  plunder.  In  these  circumstances  we  submit  that  the  hackneyed 
reflection  on  the  conduct  of  our  fellow  subjects  be  forthwith  expunged 
from  the  records. 

There  has  been  a  total  increase  in  the  number  of  articles  dealt 
with  during  the  year  of  9  per  cent.,  excluding  parcels.  As  regards 
the  latter  there  was  an  increase  of  about  11,000  on  the  number  of 
foreign  parcels  exchanged,  but  a  decrease  of  about  1000  in  the  inland 
service. 

As  we  have  noted  on  other  occasions,  the  value-] )ayable  system,  or 
CO. I),  (cash  on  delivery)  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  is  in  operation 
both  in  the  inland  service  and  between  Ceylon  and  India.  Between 
the  years  1899 — 1900,  1900 — 1901  and  1901  — 1902,  the  increases  in 
the  former  service  were  7,  19  and  20  per  cent.  resj)cctively,  and  in  the 
latter  there  was  an  increase  of  85  per  cent,  for  the  year  1902  over  the 
previous  year.  The  only  irregularity  in  connexion  with  this  up-to-date 
system  was  committed  by  a  Buddhist  priest.  He  sent  a  value-payable 
parcel  on  which  5.15  rupees  was  recovered  from  the  addressee,  who 
upon  opening  the  packet  could  find  some  pieces  of  paper  only.  The 
priest  was  brought  to  justice,  and  received  a  sentence  of  three  months 
rigorous  imprisonment. 

A  motor  car  service  was  essayed  between  I  .unugala  and  Batticaloa  : 
but  in  view  of  the  rough  roads  and  the  failure  of  the  pneumatic  tyres 
to  stand  the  temperature,  the  service  did  not  prove  a  success :  and 
the  motor  car  has  given  way  to  a  horse  coach. 

The  Report  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  of  the 

Netherlands  for  1002. 

BY  the  courtesy  of  M.  Armand  Sassen,  Director  CVeneral  of  the 
Dutch  Postal  Savings  Bank,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  his 
report  for  the  year  1902.  During  that  year  the  deposits  amounted  to 
4,757,348,091  florins,  the  withdrawals  to  4,224,062,983  florins,  and 
on  the  31st  December  there  were  10,158,957,938  florins  standing  to 
the  credit  of  966,433  accounts.  These  figures  show  a  large  increase 
upon  the  corresponding  figures  for  1901,  but  the  increase  is  not 
pro]X>rtionately  so  high  as  in  former  years.  There  are  1,349  ]>ost 
offices  open  for  Savings  Bank  business,  but  at  three  of  them  there 
were  no  transactions  during  1902.  Stock  to  the  nominal  amount  of 
222,300  florins  was  purchased  during  the  year  for  257  depositors. 
The  cost  of  management  was  381,525  florins,  which  works  out  at 
•375  ]>er  cent,  on  the  total  amount  due  to  depositors,  and  at  florins 
195  (say  fourpence)  per  transaction. 

In  the  School  Savings  Banks,  which  are  carefullv  nurtured  in 
Holland,  there  were  65,069  deposits  of  1  cent,  (less  than  a  farthing), 
made  by  specially  devised  stamps.  It  is,  we  think,  to  be  regretted 
that  the  British  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  has  no  means  of  accepting 
from  scholars  a  less  amount  than  a  halfpenny. 

The  proportion  of  depositors  to  population  varies  in  the  different 
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provinces  of  Holland  from  73*4  per  1,000  in  Groningen  to  260*5  m 
North  Holland,  the  proportion  for  the  entire  country  being  180-7  Per 
1,000.  In  concluding  his  report  the  Director  General  points  out  the 
useful  purposes  promoted  by  Postal  Savings  Banks  and  the  necessity 
for  continuous  effort  in  bringing  their  advantages  before  the  public. 
In  Holland  it  does  not  seem  to  be  thought  that  persistent  advertising 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  public  department. 

Southern  Rhodesia  Post  Office  Report,  1902. 

A     PERUSAL  of  this  Report  discloses  a  prosperous  state  of  affairs. 


The  Revenue  for  the  year  was  higher  than  on  any  previous 
occasion,  amounting  to  ^59,998,  an  increase  of  ,£3,094  over  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  nett  expenditure  amounted  to  ,£58,870 ; 
and  there  is  consequently  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  £1,128. 

Great  attention  is  being  afforded  to  the  maintenance  of  telegraph 
lines  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency,  and  tc  this  end  iron 
poles  are  being  substituted  for  wooden  poles  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Two  thousand  iron  poles  have  already  been  disposed  of ;  and  another 
thousand  have  been  ordered  for  erection  during  the  current  year. 

Money  Order  and  other  postal  business  lias  shown  a  substantial 
increase.  The  increase  in  the  letter  traffic  was  1 1  per  cent,  and  in 
post-cards  138  per  cent.  The  former  is  attributed  to  the  reduction 
of  postage  between  Rhodesia  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
oversea  countries  from  4d.  to  2^d.  per  Jo/,  which  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  December  1902,  and  the  latter  to  the  admission  to  the  post 
of  post-cards  of  private  manufacture. 

Hong  Kong  Post  Office  Report,  1002. 

chieftainship  of  the  Hong  Kong  Post  Office  rendered  vacant, 


as  rej>orted  in  the  Magazine  for  April,  1902  (page  219),  by 


the  death  of  Commander  YV.  C.  H.  Hastings  was  latelv  tilled  by  the 
ap]X)intment  of  Mr.  L.  A.  M.  Johnston  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
Post  Office.  Mr.  Johnston  commenced  his  duties  on  the  fust  of 
March  last ;  and  we  heartily  wish  him  a  prosperous  continuation  of 
his  new  career  so  well  begun. 

The  work  of  the;  Post  Office  for  the  year  shows  an  increase  under 
all  heads  except  unpaid  or  insufficiently  paid  articles  (a  welcome 
decrease),  newspaj>cr  packets,  and  parcels.  The  majority  of  the 
jiarcel  traffic,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note,  is  carried  on  between  the 
Colony  and  the  Mother  ( Country. 

The  financial  result  of  the  year's  business  is  good,  there  being 
a  Surplus  Revenue  of  £70,826. 

Report  on  the  Egyptian  Post  Office  for  1002. 

T  T  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  from  this  report  that  the  Post  Office 


I  is  sharing  in  the  general  prosperity  which  is  attending  all  classes 
of  public  work  in  Egypt.  In  fact,  the  Post  Office  may  be  said  to  be 
making  phenomenal  progress ;  for  in  every  branch  of  its  operations 
considerable  increase  is  shown.  During  the  juist  year  37,500,000 
articles  have  been  sent  through  the  post  against  33,720,000  in  190 1, 
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an  increase  of  1 1  per  cent.  The  average  annual  increase  has  hitherto 
been  about  6  per  cent.,  so  that  1902  has  been  indeed  a  record  year. 

Three-and-a-half  million  postal  packets  were  exchanged  between 
Egypt  and  the  United  Kingdom  (including  India,  Australasia,  Malta, 
and  Gibraltar),  representing  28*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  foreign 
traffic.  France,  Turkey,  Italy  and  Germany  stand  next  on  the  list 
with  respective  proportions  per  cent,  of  17*3,  1  r6,  9*9  and  8. 

The  percentage  of  letters  which  could  not  be  delivered  for  various 
reasons  fell  during  the  year  from  61  to  49  ;  and  this  result  is  attribut- 
able to  the  great  development  of  the  system  of  delivering  corres- 
pondence  a  domicile  inaugurated  in  the  year  1890.  Before  1890  it 
was  necessary  for  the  public  to  claim  correspondence  at  the  Post 
Office,  even  in  the  capital  and  in  other  populous  centres. 

Great  Britain  and  Colonics  (including  India)  head  the  list  in 
respect  of  volume  of  business  done  with  Egypt,  both  as  regards 
parcels  and  money  orders,  being  followed  closely  by  Italy,  France, 
Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Savings  Bank,  which  is  a  new  institution  in  Egypt,  is  showing 
satisfactory  progress.  The  proportion  of  withdrawals  to  deposits 
works  <mt  at  73  |>er  cent.,  a  proportion  which  the  Postmaster  General 
claims  com|>ares  favourably  with  that  of  foreign  postal  savings  banks, 
where  the  repayments  represent  on  an  average  90  per  cent,  of  the 
deposits.  It  is  remarkworthy  that  721  depositors  renounced  all  claim 
to  interest,  we  believe  on  religious  grounds. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  ^~(E)i  57,004,  and  the 
expenditure  19,783.    The  surplus  of  ^(E)37,22i  is  the  largest 

that  has  ever  been  attained  since  the  establishment  of  the  Postal 
administration. 

The  Smallest  and  the  Oldest  Postmistress. 

THE  smallest  and  oldest  Postmistress  in  this  country,  i>erha|>s  in 
the  world,  says  the  Manchester  Despatch,  is  Miss  Ha  worth  of 
the  Post  Office,  Pendleton,  a  pretty  little  village  at  the  foot  of  Pendle  Hill 
in  I  Lancashire.  Miss  Haworth  has  quite  a  unique  record  of  her  own, 
for  she  is  not  only  the  smallest,  being  but  3  feet  9  inches  in  height, 
and  the  oldest  being  over  70  years  of  age,  but  she  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  contented,  for  although  she  has  been  Postmistress  for  about  20 
years,  she  has  never  asked  for  a  holiday.  This  is,  however,  not  the 
most  striking  of  Miss  Ilawortlvs  traits  of  character.  The  most  unique 
record  that  she  can  claim  is  that  she  has  never  in  her  life  Ihxii  in  a 
railway  train. 

A  Girl  Mail-Coach  Driver. 

WE  learn  from  the  Daily  Neios  that  Miss  Jessie  Ayer  (of 
Charlotte,  in  the  State  of  Maine),  aged  20,  is  one  of  the 
few  women  who  carry  the  United  States  mail.  A  little  more  than 
two  years  ago  Miss  Ayer  was  com] >elled  by  illness  to  resign  her  position 
as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  u  lUit  I  didn't  want  to  remain 
idle,"  she  said,  with  all  the  indei>cndencc  of  young  American  woman 
hood  :  and  yielding  to  her  urgent  entreaties,  her  Hither.  John  Ayer, 
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bid  for  the  mail  route  between  Charlotte  and  Ayers  Junction,  a 
distance  of  six  miles. 

Miss  Ayer  makes  three  trips  a  day,  driving  an  old-fashioned  stage 
coach  in  which  passengers  bound  for  Charlotte  are  transported,  and 
it  is  late  at  night  when  her  last  trip  is  completed.  The  road  winds 
through  heavy  forests,  cut  by  steep  hills  and  sharp  ravines,  and  the 
scene — rough,  vivid,  picturesque — is  but  little  suggestive  of  Eastern 
civilization. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  about  my  duties  that  I  fear,"  said  Miss  Ayer, 
"  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  always  carrying  a  revolver.  Last  autumn, 
when  the  mining  boom  was  on  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cooper,  I 
had  many  questionable  characters  to  drive  along  the  route— a  task 
not  pleasant  for  a  young  girl  late  at  night.  Often  I  would  refuse  to 
drive  at  all,  but  instead  would  take  a  seat  at  the  rear  of  the  stage, 
where  I  could  keep  an  eye  upon  the  mail,  letting  one  of  the  passengers 
drive  under  my  direction.  They  used  to  enjoy  it,  and  for  me  it  was 
much  safer." 

Monsieur  Paul  Jeanrenaud. 

"  TL  nous  incombe  le  devoir  bien  douloureux  de  vous  faire  part  du 
I  deces  de  notre  vdne're'  chef  Monsieur  Paul  Jeanrenaud  qui 
s'est  eteint  doucement,  ce  matin,  apres  une  courte  maladie,  dans  sa 
quatre-vingt-cinquieme  annee,  apres  soixantc-huit  annees  de  service, 
dont  cinquante-quatre  comme  Directeur  du  IVme  arrondissement 
postal  suisse. 

II  emporte  les  profonds  regrets  de  tout  son  personnel,  qui  L'honorait 
a  l'egal  d'un  pere  et  auquel  il  laisse  l'exemple  d'une  longue  vie  consacre'e 
entitlement  au  fidele  accomplissement  du  devoir  noblemen t  eompris. 

Neuchatel,  le  28  Novembre  1903. 

La  Direction  du  IVme  Arrondissement  Postal." 

In  publishing  this  touching  announcement  we  do  not  suppose  that 
many,  if  any,  of  our  readers  ever  came  into  contact  with  the  deceased 
officer ;  but  the  tenderness  with  which  his  old  subordinates  deal  with 
the  memory  of  their  dead  Chief  is  so  striking  that  we  feel  it  calls  for 
record.  "...  Qui  l'honorait  a  l'egal  d'un  pere  ..."  Could  ever  a 
more  deep-souled  phrase  have  been  turned  in  such  a  connexion  ?  We 
know  of  cases  in  which  the  same  tie  exists  among  the  ranks  of  the 
British  Postal  Service,  and  feel  every  sympathy,  therefore,  with  our 
Swiss  colleagues  in  their  loss. 

George  Watson  Smyth,  C.B.,  late  Assistant  Secretary, 

General  Post  Office. 

EVEN  where  youthful  vigour  and  boundless  energy  assert 
themselves  at  the  age  limit  of  official  life— as  in  the  case  of 
44  G.  W.  S." — the  65  rule,  like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
altereth  not.  And  so  the  stem  handsome  face  will  no  more  grace  the 
Headquarters  of  the  General  Post  Office. 

In  George  Watson  Smyth  the  Secretary's  Office  has  lost  a 
prodigious  worker.    His  very  hobby  was  work.    His  appetite  for  it 
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knew  no  limits,  and  the  celerity  with  which  he  cleared  his  table  of 
heaps  of  official  papers  was  astonishing.  The  Post  Office  never  had  a 
more  devoted  servant  than  its  late  Senior  Assistant  Secretary. 

Entering  the  Secretary's  Office  in  October,  1857,  he  was  a  Principal 
Clerk  in  1882,  and  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  1893.  Most  of  his 
career  was  spent  in  the  Buildings  Branch,  and  there  was  no  detail  of 
the  work  in  that  Branch  that  he  had  not  at  his  finger  ends. 


(Ikorc.k  Watson  Smyth,  C.B. 

No  Chief  ever  dealt  more  promptly  with  the  most  complicated 
questions,  nor  could  the  smartest  business  magnate  accuse  him  of  red 
tape  methods.  His  quick  outspoken  way  may  have  earned  for  him 
the  accusation  of  a  certain  brusqucness.  But  behind  the  stern  blunt 
manner  those  who  worked  with  him  found  the  kindest  and  best  hearted 
of  men,  and  the  most  frank  and  sympathetic  of  Chiefs. 

His  character  was  typically  English.  Downright  in  honest  in- 
dependence, intolerant  of  tortuous  methods,  but  ever  appreciative  of 
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character  which  acted  boldly  and  welcomed  res|>onsibility  in  official 
matters.    His  handwriting  alone  was  eminently  characteristic. 

The  Service  has  lost  in  him  a  faithful  administrator.  His  revision 
of  proposals  for  expenditure  usually  led  to  economy  without  loss  of 
efficiency.  He  launched  the  policy  of  what  are  known  as  Postmaster- 
General's  Offices,  a  system  under  which  the  Post  Office  secures 
buildings  erected  for  it  by  private  enterprise.  This  measure  has 
relieved  Postmasters  of  a  very  heavy  burden,  and  has  already  saved 
the  I  )ei>artment  thousands  of  pounds  in  outlay  and  much  valuable- 
time. 

His  selection  as  Chairman  of  many  important  Official  Committees 
showed  the  confidence  placed  by  the  Postmaster-General  and  the 
Secretary  in  his  sound  judgment  and  wide  experience. 

It  was  Mr.  Smyth  who  originated  the  General  Post  Office  North 
Refreshment  Club — a  scheme  that  had  been  in  his  mind  since  the 
days  when,  as  a  junior,  he  endured  the  discomforts  of  what  he  termed 
a  hurried  sausage  and  mashed  "  in  some  neighbouring  tavern. 

When  the  chance  at  last  came,  with  the  erection  of  the  General 
Post  Office  North,  the  splendid  suite  of  rooms  were  set  apart  and 
Treasury  authority  secured  for  fittings  and  equipage  :  and  the  organiza- 
tion thus  started  had  Mr.  Smyth's  unfailing  sympathy  and  assistance 
as  Chairman  for  eight  years,  during  which  he  seldom  missed  a  Com- 
mittee meeting. 

His  special  delight  in  connection  with  the  Club  was  the  fact  that 
it  provided  wholesome  and  cheap  food  under  comfortable  conditions 
for  lads  entering  the  Department  at  small  salaries  such  satisfaction 
reveals  the  man. 

In  June  1901,  Mr.  Smyth  received,  at  the  King's  hand,  the 
Comjxinionship  of  the  Hath. 

Though  on  the  retired  list  Mr.  Smyth  has  already  been  recalled 
to  preside  over  an  important  Committee,  so  that  even  yet  his  services 
are  not  lost  to  the  Department. 

A.  K..  L. 

Mr.  I.  J.  Sealy. 

HV  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Sealy  in  November,  the  Savings  Bank 
Department  has  lost  another  of  its  veterans,  though  it  seems 
almost  a  misuse  of  the  word  veteran  to  apply  it  to  so  active  and 
youthful  mannered  a  man  as  he.  Mr.  Sealy  entered  the  Savings  Hank 
as  a  temporary  clerk,  after  a  limited  competition,  early  in  1S62,  and 
rose  by  successive  promotions  to  a  sub-controllership  in  1892.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  service  the  small  start  was  quite  insufficient  to 
deal  with  the  growing  work  of  the  Savings  Bank,  and  the  officers  were 
not  infrequently  kept  on  duty  until  midnight.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  it  is  said  that  the  late  Mr.  Christie  Thomson  discovered 
young  Sealy  slumbering  j>eacefully  upon  a  ledger,  and  rousing  him, 
sent  him  home  to  bed. 

Mr.  Sealy's  abilities  more  than  justified  his  selection  to  fill  an 
additional  sub-controllership  created  in  1892.  when  the  Savings  Bank 
was  reorganised  after  the  historical  lock  out,  or  strike,  and  his  friends 
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have  sometimes  wondered  why  he  was  not  afterwards  chosen  to  fill  a 
higher  position.  Dis  aliter  visum  :  and  as  it  is  impious  to  attempt  to 
scrutinise  the  ways  of  providence,  so  it  is  unbecoming  and  foolish  to 
try  to  follow  the  depths  of  the  mysterious  laws  which  govern  official 
promotions.  Mr.  Sealy  always  did  his  work  good-naturedly  and  his 
cheerfulness  and  his  many  other  amiable  qualities  commended  him  to 
all  who  worked  with  or  under  him.  He  is  a  modest  man  and  quite 
incapable  of  putting  on  what  is  called  side,  but  modesty  and  a  just 
estimate  of  one's  own  abilities  are  not,  perhaps,  the  best  qualifications 
for  success  in  some  branches  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Sealy  has  done  useful  work  for  the  Post  Office  Guarantee 
Association  and  other  post  office  societies.  He  is  well  known  as  a 
musician,  and,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  was  at  one  time  musical 
critic  for  one  of  the  weekly  journals.  He  carries  with  him  into  his 
well  earned  retirement  the  best  wishes  of  many  friends  and  old 
colleagues. 

J.  A.  J.  H. 

The  slanting  rays  of  the  summer  sun  dart  through  the  stained- 
glass  western  windows  of  a  London  church,  and  fall  upon  the  tiles  of 
the  chancel  in  many-hued  patches.  In  the  subdued  light  there  stands 
a  quiet  figure  whose  gentle  sweet-toned  voice  rouses  quaint  echoes  in 
the  aisles  in  the  effort  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  some  boys  in  the 
stalls  the  elements  of  the  arts  of  Polyhymnia  and  Euterpe.  This 
labour,  one  of  love,  was  continued  for  many  years,  and  has  borne 
fruit  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  men  in  the  Service  to-day  who  will 
contemplate  with  pleasure  that  familiar  sunset  picture,  when  they 
read  of  the  retirement  from  the  cares  of  official  life  of  the  centra! 
figure  in  it.  R  w  ^ 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Sealy  appeared  in  volume  IV. 


T  the  comparatively  early  age  of  40,  John  W.  Curra  has  jxissed 


£-\  over  to  the  majority.  It  seems  only  yesterday  that  he  was 
in  his  accustomed  place,  clear-eyed  and  clear-headed  :  a  busy  man  in 
whom  the  springs  of  life  were  full.  To-day  one's  mind  almost  refuses 
to  realise  that  upon  him  the  sun  has  suddenly  gone  down,  and 
that  the  familiar  form  and  cheery  personality  will  move  among  us  no 
more  for  ever. 

Of  late  one  and  another  had  remarked  the  less  active  gait,  the 
slight  stoop  as  though  the  burden  were  pressing  upon  the  shoulder, 
and  the  increasing  pallor  of  the  face  ;  but  the  old  fire  still  burned  in 
the  eye,  and  the  old  smile  broke  out  at  times  as  if  to  say  that  all  \v;is 
well.  No  one  imagined  that  the  quiet,  uncomplaining  spirit  was  even 
then  grappling  with  the  grim  Arbiter  of  Fate,  and  that,  ere  long, 
it  was  destined  to  pass  into  the  silent  land.    An  affection  of  the  heart, 


John  W.  Curra. 


44  the  clock 

beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men. 


"  ///  Memoriam." 
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unsuspected  almost  to  the  last,  brought  the  struggle  to  an  end  with 
tragic  suddenness. 

Mr.  Curra  entered  the  Postal  Service  as  a  Lower  Division  Clerk  in 
1 88 1 1  and  in  1883  he  was  transferred  from  the  Savings  Bank  to 
the  Office  of  the  Engineer-in  -Chief.  Of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
he  made  full  use  of  the  opportunities  thus  brought  to  his  hand,  and  in 
1893  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  Technical  Officer.  He  acted 
as  j)ersonal  assistant  to  Sir  William  Preece  during  the  whole  time  that 
that  gentleman  was  Engineer-in-Chief,  and  by  his  shrewdness  and  fore- 
sight, and  the  care  and  thoroughness  which  he  bestowed  upon  the 
duties  entrusted  to  him,  he  fully  gained  the  confidence  which  was 
ultimately  bestowed  when  he  was  promoted  to  take  charge  of  that 


John  \V.  C'i  rra. 


section  of  the  orifice  responsible  for  matters  relating  to  electric 
lighting  and  power.  Under  his  suijerintendence  the  installations  of 
electrical  machinery  at  l,eeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  and 
Nottingham  were  established  ;  and  his  constant  watchfulness  assisted 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  smoothness  and  success  of  their  working. 

So  far  as  opportunity  j>ermitted  he  was  an  ardent  cricketer,  and 
took  great  delight  in  arranging  matches  in  which  the  junior  members 
of  the  staff  could  participate.  On  such  occasions  he  kept  oj>en  house  ; 
and  his  hospitality  will  long  be  a  pleasant  memory  to  many. 

He  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  ;  and  a  series  of  able  and 
interesting  articles  on  "  The  Transmission  of  News  "  contributed  by 
him  to  one  of  the  technical  journals  has  been  reproduced  in  our 
Magazine.  He  was  also  closely  identified  with  the  inception  and 
development  of  the  fourth  Post  Office  Huilding  Society,  of  which  he- 
was  a  director. 

(; 
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To  his  widow  and  young  family  his  colleagues  and  his  many  friends 
in  other  Departments  of  the  Service  offer  their  respectful  and  pro- 
found sympathy.  R.  Mcl. 

Mr.  William  Whittingham. 

IT  was  only  in  our  last  issue  that  we  recorded  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  I).  Rich,  the  late  Postmaster  of  Liverpool.  We  now,  with 
regret,  announce  the  death  of  another  old  Liverpool  Officer,  and  one 
who  was  associated  with  Mr.  Rich  for  many  years,  namely,  Mr.  William 
Whittingham.  Mr.  Whittingham,  whose  photograph  appeared  in 
Volume  III.  of  our  Magazine,  joined  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company 
in  1852.  Eight  years  later  he  was  transferred  from  London  to  take 
charge  of  the  Liverpool  Office.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnston  in  his  "  Early 
Telegraph  Days"  records  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Whittingham  wa> 
accounted,  both  in  London  and  Liverpool,  one  of  the  smartest  men 
in  the  Company's  service.  At  the  transfer  the  deceased  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  telegraph  staff.  The  new  position  was  for  a  time  no 
sinecure ;  and  hardly  had  the  staff  settled  down  under  the  new 
conditions,  when  the  memorable  strike  of  1S70  took  place. 

Mr.  Johnston,  in  his  article  referred  to,  describes  the  effect  that 
this  strike  had  upon  that  genius  of  the  early  days.  Scudamore. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  Mr.  Scudamore  never 
suspected  that  a  strike  would  take  place.  Mr.  Whittingham  has 
related  how,  when  Mr.  Banning,  then  Postmaster  of  Liverpool,  came 
into  his  room  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day  with  the  announce 
ment  that  if  certain  members  of  the  staff  would  not  promise  to  cease 
agitating  they  were  to  be  suspended,  he  asked  what  preparations  had 
been  made  in  the  event  of  a  strike.  The  idea  was  scouted  :  and 
Mr.  Whittingham  was  told  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  Mr. 
Scudamore,  from  enquiries  made,  was  convinced  the  men  were  not 
prepared  for  a  strike.  The  Superintendent,  however,  knew  his  nun 
better,  and  endeavoured  to  stay  Mr.  Banning's  hand.  His  pleadings 
were  of  no  avail.  The  men  were  called  in.  They  refused  to  make 
the  required  promise;  and  in  a  few  minutes  LV  was  denuded  <>: 
oj>erators.  It  says  much  for  Mr.  Whittinghams  tact  in  dealing  with 
men  that  old  telegraphists  who  participated  in  that  strike  ever  s\>e.ik 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  treatment  they  received  at  his  hands  on 
their  return  to  duty,  while  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Scudamore  wrote  : 
"  La  me  thank  you  very  warmly  and  sincerely  for  your  exertions  and 
great  help  in  our  recent  trouble." 

After  some  thirty  years'  service,  Mr.  Whittingham  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk,  which  j>ost  he  held  until  his  retire 
ment,  after  42  years'  service,  in  1892.  Although  in  later  years  he 
was  more  closely  connected  with  purely  postal  work,  his  interest* 
were  ever  centred  round  his  connection  with  the  telegraph  service. 
Thus,  speaking  at  a  dinner  held  in  Liverpool  in  celebration  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to  the  State,  he 
remarked,  "  that  although  it  had  been  said  the  telegraphs  had  been 
wedded  to  the  State,  it  could  not  exactly  be  said  they  were  mated." 
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Mr.  Whittingham's  character  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  con- 
temporary, written  at  the  time  of  his  retirement : — "  While  never 
losing  sight  of  his  official  position,  his  duty  to  the  Department  and  the 
need  for  discipline,  he  remembered  that  his  subordinates  were  human 
and  prone  to  err." 

Mr.  George  F.  Everett. 

ON  September  ist,  Mr.  George  F.  Everett,  who  was  then  Chief 
Superintendent  of  the  Money  Order  Department  of  Canada, 
was  superannuated  at  his  own  request  after  twenty-nine  years  of  public 
service.  He  formerly  held  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Money 
Orders  for  New  Brunswick.  He  was  an  officer  of  untiring  industry 
and  original  ideas,  ever  ready  to  accept  new  suggestions,  and  under 
his  control  the  money  order  system  of  Canada  has  reached  its  present 
condition  of  excellence.  He  has  received  from  his  late  staff  a  rich 
silver  tea  service  of  nine  pieces,  including  a  polished  oak  tray  with 
silver  ornaments. 

.S7.  Martin' s-le-G  rand  owes  a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Everett.  From 
the  very  first  year  of  our  existence  he  has  been  a  subscriber,  and  to 
his  exertions  on  our  behalf  is  due  largely  the  interest  which  is  taken  in 
us  by  the  post  officials  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  He  has  con- 
tributed articles  to  our  pages,  and  has  been  in  fact  our  literary  agent 
for  Canada.  We  wish  him  health  and  happiness,  and  length  of  days. 
But  there  is  always  a  difference  between  the  i>arting  of  an  official  with 
his  colleagues  and  the  parting  of  St.  Martin* s-le-G rand  with  an 
official.  In  so  many  cases  we  retain  the  official  as  a  subscriber,  and 
though  in  a  sense  we  say  good-bye  to  Mr.  Everett,  we  shall  still  look 
with  confidence  for  communications  from  Canada  bearing  the  familiar 
initials  to  us  of  (i.  F.  E.  E.  B. 

Mr.  J.  Irish. 

TV  /T  R.  IRISH,  who  recently  retired  from  the  Fostmastership  of 
|Y\l  Exeter,  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  forty- 
eight  years.  He  was  appointed  a  clerk  at  Bridgwater  in  the  year 
1855,  and  was  selected  in  1864  as  provincial  clerk  in  charge  for  the 
West  of  England.  He  was  appointed  chief  clerk  at  Taunton  in 
1864,  and  chief  clerk  at  Plymouth  in  1867.  His  duty  at  the  latter 
place  was  to  deal  with  the  West  Indian  Mails  which  it  had  been 
arranged  were  to  arrive  at  that  port  in  order  to  save  time  instead  of 
at  Southampton.  The  change  proved  a  great  success.  Mr.  Irish  was 
appointed  Postmaster  of  Bridgwater  in  187 1  ;  from  there  he  went  in 
1889  to  the  Postmastership  of  Northampton,  and  in  1893  to  Exeter. 
On  leaving  Bridgwater  the  residents  presented  him  with  a  silver  tea 
and  coffee  service  with  cake  basket,  and  the  post  office  staff  gave  him 
a  fitted  travelling  bag.  He  also  received  handsome  presents  when 
leaving  Northampton,  together  with  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
Corporation  for  the  improvements  he  had  been  able  to  carry  out. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Exeter  have  sent  Mr.  Irish  a 
letter  of  thanks  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  city ;  and  he 
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has  received  from  his  staff  an  illuminated  address  with  four  silver 
candlesticks  and  a  silver  rose  bowl. 

If  one  thing  more  than  another  has  marked  his  career  at  Exeter  it 
has  been  his  kindness  of  heart.  After  the  Christmas  pressure  it  has 
been  his  habit  to  thank  the  staff  personally  for  their  exertions.  He 
has  interested  himself  specially  in  seeing  that  his  staff  were  comfortably 
housed  ;  and  the  lighting  of  the  head  office  by  electricity  was  arranged 
in  consequence  of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Irish  has  been  for  years  a  subscriber  to  the  Magazine  :  and 
we  are  glad  to  hear  he  intends  to  continue  his  support.   We  wish  him 
happiness  and  long  years  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  leisure. 
A  portrait  of  Mr.  Irish  appears  at  page  401  of  Vol.  III. 

Mr.  Thomas  Edward  Crew  Remington. 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  death  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Edward  Crew  Remington,  Postmaster  General  of  the  East 
.Africa  and  Uganda  Protectorates.  The  sad  event  took  place  at 
Mombasa  on  the  morning  of  October  26th  after  a  very  short  illness. 

The  deceased  officer  entered  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company's  service  in  November  20th,  1890,  was  transferred  to  that 
of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  became  Postmaster  General  for 
East  Africa  and  Zanzibar  on  July  1st,  1895.  In  1897  he  received 
from  H.  H.  the  Sultan  the  4th  Class  of  the  Hamoudieh,  medal  and 
clasp,  in  recognition  of  his  services.  On  the  fusion  of  the  Postal 
1  )epartments  of  Uganda  and  East  Africa  he  was  made  Postmaster 
General  for  the  two  Protectorates,  the  appointment  which  he  held  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 

For  these  important  posts  Mr.  Remington  was  eminently  fitted  by 
his  experience  and  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of 
his  profession.  It  would  take  too  long  to  chronicle  all  the  improvements 
which  he  introduced  ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  created 
the  Postal  Department,  and  brought  it  up  to  its  present  standard  of 
efficiency.  In  him  the  Government  which  he  served  for  so  many  years 
loses  a  faithful  servant  whose  place  it  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

In  private  life  he  was  a  sincere  and  warmhearted  friend,  whose 
geniality  and  ready  kindness  endeared  him  to  all  :  and  his  death  will 
be  greatly  felt  by  the  many  who  knew  him  in  both  Protectorates, 
while  their  most  profound  sympathy  will  be  extended  to  his  widow 
and  child  in  their  bereavement.  H.  H. 

Mr.  T.  Napper. 

IN  the  last  number  of  .SV.  Martin'  s-h-Grand  we  noted  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Holl,  the  senior  inspector  of  the  XV.  C.  District, 
and  endeavoured  to  give  some  indication  of  his  character.  Scarcelv 
had  that  number  been  read  when  another  of  the  Old  Guard  of  that 
District — and,  we  believe,  the  last --in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Napper,  doffed  his  official  harness.  Placed  on  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder  by  the  influence  of  a  friend,  which  was  the  only  way  of  getting 
on  the  ladder  at  all  in  those  days,  Mr.  Napper's  earnestness  and 
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industry  enabled  him  to  climb  to  a  point  not  very  far  up,  if  the  height 
be  judged  by  the  salary,  but  far  above  the  rung  at  which  most  of  us 
will  be  lifted  off  by  the  Superannuation  Acts,  if  Death  is  not 
first  in  appropriating  us. 

Entering  the  service  in  August,  1S63,  Mr-  Napper  reached  what 
was  then  known  as  the  and  Class  of  Overseers  in  September,  1874, 
and  s]>ent  some  years  in  the  Postmaster's  Office  on  the  Wages  and 
kindred  duties —that  "  spade-work  "  which  does  so  much  towards  a 
good  harvest,  yet  finds  so  little  acknowledgment  in  the  market-place. 
Upon  the  introduction  of  the  Parcels  Post  in  August  1883,  Mr.  Napper 
was  selected  by  Mr.  J.  West,  who  was  District  Postmaster,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Ixicester  Square  Parcels  Post  Depot,  and  for  his 
pioneer's  work  there  he  received  his  appointment  as  Inspector  when 


Mr.  T.  Napper. 

the  Parcels  Post  Establishment  was  authorised,  in  1885.  In  1891, 
after  the  excitements  of  Parcels  Post  Christmas  Seasons,  and  a  Post 
men's  strike,  he  was  transferred,  at  his  own  request,  to  letter-work, 
and  in  1898  was  chosen  to  fill  the  newly-made  position  of  Assistant 
Superintendent,  thus  returning  to  the  Postmaster's  Office  which  he 
had  left  some  fifteen  years  before.  As  Assistant  Superintendent,  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  help  to  evolve  order  out  of  the  chaos  which  reigned  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  District  Office,  and  a  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  time  since  that  period  of  worry  has  been  taken  up  by 
attempts  to  make  the  staff  arrangements  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
increase  of  work,  a  task  strikingly  like  that  to  which  Sisyphus  was 
condemned. 

As  a  straightforward  and  merciful  Supervising  Officer,  Mr.  Napper 
was  liked  exceedingly  by  his  subordinates  ;  but  while  he  was  Assistant 
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Superintendent  it  became  the  unreasoning  fashion  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  authorship  of  any  scheme  which  failed  to  achieve  popularity. 
Ever  loyal  to  the  1  )epartment,  he  scorned  to  explain  to  his  critics  that 
the  tailor  must  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth ;  and  so  he  lost 
some  of  the  adulation  which  is  as  easy  to  gain  as  it  is  worthless  to 
hold.  And  now,  after  forty  years  of  conscientious  labour  for  the 
Department,  Mr.  Napper  goes  into  retirement,  honoured  most  by 
those  who  know  him  best,  and  with  their  sincerest  wishes  that  his  days 
may  long  endure  and  the  evening  of  his  life  be  filled  with  peace. 


FEW  lines  on  the  wedding  of  Miss  l^aura  M.  Appleton  and 


/~\  Mr.  Edward  E.  Johnson,  June  16th,  1903,  from  their  comrades 
in  the  Registry  Division,  Chicago  Post  Office. 


The  Pilgrim  down  life's  rugged  slope, 
Ixjoks  keenly  for  the  Star  of  Hoj)e, 
That  guides  the  sailor  o'er  the  spray, 
And  cheers  the  laggard  in  life's  fray. 
Three  things  are  sure,  the  sages  sigh, 
We  are  born,  we  marry  and  we  die, 
And  all  our  days  are  fraught  with  strife 
Till  soothed  by  a  loving  wife, 
Our  partner  in  life's  pilgrimage, 
Who  treads  with  us  fates  mimic  stage. 

Our  fathers  played  the  part  Ixifore, 
And  married  in  the  days  of  yore, 
And  Roosevelt,  he  of  strenuous  strife, 
Advised  each  clerk  to  seek  a  wife. 
To  share  his  pleasures  and  his  woes, 
To  lull  him  soft  to  sweet  repose, 
To  make  a  home  where  love  might  dwell, 
And  chime  as  sweet  as  marriage  bell. 
For  life's  a  game  that  two  must  play, 
And  fate's  the  umpire  of  the  fray. 

To  you  embarking  on  life's  sea, 

We  send  this  greeting  frank  and  free. 

We  wish  you  health  and  prosperous  ways, 

And  hosts  of  friends  throughout  your  days, 

We  drink  the  health  of  groom  and  bride, 

May  all  your  hopes  be  satisfied, 

We  wish  you  luck  where'er  you  rami, 

Neath  alien  skies  or  safe  at  home. 

We've  worked  together  many  years, 

And  shared  your  joys  and  hojxis  and  fears. 

And  heaps  of  44  Sea  Posts "  have  we  known, 

And  lots  of  "Carriers,"  "Stations"  thrown, 

When  all  the  world  is  wrap]>ed  in  sleep, 

The  Postal  Clerks  their  vigil  keep. 


Launching  the  Life  Boat. 
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The  pouch  room  joins  us  in  this  lay, 
Bidding  you  God  speed  on  your  way. 
Old  comrades  we,  both  tried  and  true, 
We  wish  prosperity  to  you. 


Chicago  Post  Office. 


The  Registry  Division 
Per  James  E.  Kinsella. 


Vagaries  of  a  Waterspout. 


HE  story  of  the  recent  encounter  of  the  rural  postman  between 


JL  Llandrillo  and  Corwen  with  a  waterspout  reads  with  an 
excitement  which  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  some  of  the  tales  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Reports  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  India.  It 
appears  that  whilst  on  his  daily  round  the  postman  was  literally  seized 
by  a  swirling  waterspout  against  which  he  was  unable  to  struggle. 
His  mail  bag  was  torn  from  his  grasp  ;  and  he  was  rendered  senseless 
by  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  deluge.  Becoming  anxious  at  his  non- 
appearance, the  Postmaster  at  Corwen  telegraphed  instructions  to 
Llandrillo  for  a  search  jurty  to  be  sent  out ;  and  the  victim  of  the 
waterspout  was  found  lying  unconscious  in  the  road  about  a  mile  from 
his  starting  place,  the  contents  of  his  bag  being  reduced  almost  to  pulp. 

The  Fate  of  Undelivered  Letters  in  China. 

IT  is  a  tolerably  safe  principle  in  life  not  to  trust  relatives  in  business 
matters,  except  with  due  security ;  it  is  so  hard  to  have  to 
prosecute  them  when  they  go  wrong.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
following,  a  gentleman  named  Ngang  Hing  of  Foochow  has  a  relative 
who  has  played  him  false ;  and  he  is  agitated  by  the  conflicting 
emotions  aroused  by  the  situation.  The  possible  fate  of  the  three 
letters  which  have  been  lost  is  quite  tragic.  As  they  contained  no 
money,  the  relative  might  have  eaten  them,  and  "any  gentleman 
having  received  the  same"  will  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Chinese 
Post  Office.  Other  lands,  other  temptations,  and  these  problems  d  in't 
arise  in  the  British  Post  Office.  We  all  hope  that  by  this  time  Ngang 
Hing  and  his  relative  have  been  saved  from  suffering,  though  it  the 
relative  really  ate  Miss  Kip's  and  Miss  Goldie's  love  letters,  we 
scarcely  dare  to  express  more  than  a  hope. 


The  undersigned  begs  to  notify  that  he  has  a  relative,  Ling  Dai 
1  >ai  who  having  made  one  bond  for  filling  the  i>osition  in  the  Chinese 
Post  Office  as  a  messenger  from  Kuliang  to  Nantai,  is  trustful  & 
contantly  keeping  his  duty. 

But  afterwards  one  of  the  messengers  in  the  Kuliang  Post  Office 
being  sick,  he  was  asked  to  take  his  place  temperarly ;  &  through  some 
mistakes  he  lost  three  letters  (one  for  Mrs.  Husson,  one  for  Miss  Kip 
iV  one  for  Miss  Goldie)  which  have  been  tried  to  be  restored  f<>r  more 
than  one  month  but  to  no  purpose.  At  present  the  Postal  Officer 
.  would  not  let  the  matter  go  and  intends  to  have  his  relative  sent  to 
the  Chinese  Local  officials  for  punishment. 


NOTICE. 
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But  he  begs  to  state  that  those  three  letters  contained  no  money 
&  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  him  committing 
any  thaft,  the  only  thing  feared  is  that  he  might  *eight  lose  or  miscarry 
the  same  &  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  any  gentleman  having 
received  the  same  by  mistake  or  knowing  their  where  about,  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  find  out  &  send  back  the  same  to  the  Chinese  Post  Office 
so  as  to  save  his  relative  from  suffering  severe  punishment,  for  which 
he  &  his  relative  will  be  exceedingly  grateful. 

Foochow,  23rd  September.  1903.  Ngang  Him;. 

"  The  Daily  Stamp." 

F*IRKI)  by  the  news  that  some  enterprising  journalist  in  Paris  had 
commenced  the  issue  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  shape  of  a 
post  card,  bearing  in  a  few  sentences  the  most  important  news  of  the 
day,  and  also  embellished  with  topical  sketches,  "  Punch's  "  Bedlam 
correspondent  determined  to  improve  the  occasion.  He  accordingly 
telegraphed  to  headquarters,  says  our  contemporary,  as  follows : — 
"  The  very  latest  thing  in  journalism  is  The  Daily  Stamp,  which  is 
already  having  an  enormous  circulation.  The  pennv  edition  is  printed 
on  pretty  pink  jx-rforated  paper  and  bears  a  striking  medallion  portrait 
of  His  Majesty  the  King.  The  halfpenny  edition  is  similar,  but  is 
printed  on  green  paper,  and  although  cheaper,  the  portrait  is  in  no 
wise  inferior.  It  is  claimed  for  the  new  journal  that  it  will  apjieal  to 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  land,  and  that  no  one  need  be  afraid  of 
taking  it  into  the  family  circle.  It  publishes  no  advertisements,  and 
scorns  to  print  false  news  of  any  description.  By  arrangement  with 
His  Majesty's  Government  it  is  possible  to  send  the  Daily  Stamp  to 
one's  friends  by  merely  affixing  it  to  an  addressed  envelop,  gum  of 
superior  quality  has  been  provided  with  this  object  in  view.  The  new 
paper  is  of  convenient  size  for  the  pocket :  and  measuring  as  it  does 
only  one  inch  in  length  it  can  be  used  in  an  emergency  as  a  foot  rule. 
Blank  sheets  will  sometimes  be  issued  with  the  paper  when  buying  a 
quantity,  and  these  sheets  are  specially  adapted  for  mending  music, 
binding  up  small  wounds,  tVc.  In  short  the  Dailx  Stamp  has  come 
to  stick!!!" 

The  Post  Office  London  Telephone  Service. 

THK  latest  child  of  the  Post  Office,  the  London  Telephone 
Service,  is  increasing  in  stature  and  importance  daily;  and 
it  has  before  it  a  brilliant  future.  The  relations  between  the  members 
of  the  staff  are  on  a  very  cordial  footing ;  and  the  bonds  have 
been  drawn  even  closer  by  the  gathering  held  on  the  10th  of 
November  at  the  Falcon  Square  Chapel,  at  which  a  most  excellent 
musical  programme  was  discussed.  The  meeting  was  honoured  by 
the  presence  among  others  of  Miss  Heap  (Chief  Supervisor).  Mr. 
J.  C.  I.amb,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Mr.  Ardron.  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  Mr.  Preston. 
Some  members  of  the  Staff  of  the  National  Telephone  Company 
were  also  present.    At  the  close  of  the  programme,  Mr.  I^imh 

•  "Kat." 
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expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  had  in  sharing  in  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, and  hoped  to  have  a  repetition  of  so  happy  a  meeting  with 
his  colleagues  at  no  very  distant  date. 

New  Canadian  Postage  Stamps. 

W E  learn  from  the  London  Philatelist  that  the  Canadian  Post- 
master General  last  year  api>ealed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
for  advice  in  the  selection  of  a  new  design  for  the  Canadian  postage 
stamps,  and  that  the  Prince,  an  ardent  philatelist,  readily  responded. 
The  stamps  bear  a  photographic  reproduction  of  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII.  in  his  coronation  robes  ;  and  the  design  is  held  to  be  by 
far  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  in  stamp  form. 

Wireless  Telegraphy. 

A  IT  R.  MARCONI  is  reported  to  have  lately  visited  the  St.  Louis 
1VA  Exhibition  and  chosen  a  site  in  the  grounds  for  a  long 
distance  wireless  telegraph  station  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  the  world.  The  System  will  be  shown  with  all  its  latest 
improvements  and  in  full  operation,  so  at  least  the  Western  Electrician 
reports  was  Mr.  Marconi's  statement. 

The  Globe  has  discovered  a  new  disease  of  obscure  origin  and 
somewhat  rabid  character,  which  it  says  might  be  called  Mareoniphobiu. 
There  are  a  number  of  sufferers. 

Postmasters  in  New  ROles. 

AIJCTTER  was  recently  received  at  a  Post  Office,  addressed,— 
Father  Xmas,  Post  Office,  M        — .    It  read  as  follows  : — 
Dear  Father  Xmas, 

Please  send  me  a  silver  brooch  with  Amy  on  it  if  you  can 
afford  it. 

Yours, 

Amy  R  . 

Other  applicants  wrote  thus  :— 

(1)  Sir, 

Please  inform  me  if  I  am  bound  by  law  to  give  detailed 
particulars  of  a  dressmaking  bill  for  one  dress  and  trimming  for  it, 
amount  31s.  6d.,  I  have  never  made  a  practice  of  doing  so  before. 

Yours  respectfully, 

V-  — . 

(2)  Dear  Sir, 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  the  address  of  the 
marriage  association  ? 

The  Post  Office  Pencil. 

IF  the  average  blacklead  pencil  which  spends  its  life  tied  to  the 
public  counter  of  a  post  office  could  only  relate  its  experiences, 
what  a  tale  of  varied  emotions  would  be  told.  Think  of  it  at  intervals 
in  its  career  from  its  first  appearance,  perky  in  its  coat  of  polish,  and 
its  silver  broad  arrows  and  E.R.'s,  until  the  stage  when  it  hangs  a 
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wretched,  uncared-for  stump  of  an  inch  in  length.  By  what  lips  it 
has  been  caressed  and  fondled :  highborn  ladies  and  coalheavers, 
mayhap,  following  each  other  in  their  attacks  on  the  small  item 
of  Government  proj)erty.  The  Globe,  while  admitting  that,  if  a 
person  wishes  to  suck  a  post  office  pencil,  he  will  probably  do  so  in 
spite  of  all  prohibitions,  gravely  suggests  that  it  might  act  as  a 
deterrent  if  attention  were  called  by  means  of  a  printed  notice  to  the 
fart  that  hundreds  of  perfect  strangers  had  chewed  the  same  pencil. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that,  after  reading  such  a  notice,  or 
even  while  meditating  upon  it,  the  British  public  would  absent- 
mindedly  continue  the  baneful  practice. 

Children's  Country  Holidays  Fund  to  Provide  Fresh 
Air  for  Ailing  London  Children. 

Subscriptions  in  General  Post  Office,  1,oni>on,  in  1903. 

THE  following  is  a  list  of  the  sums  subscribed  towards  this  Fund 
in  various  departments  of  the  General  Post  Office  during  the 
year  1903. 

This  list  will  be  published  by  the  Society  in  their  Annual  Report, 
copies  of  which  will  be  furnished  to  the  heads  of  the  departments 
concerned. 

Any  information  concerning  the  Fund  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bundy,  Secretary's  Office,  G.P.O. 


Office  or  Hrancii. 

Secretary's  ami  Solicitor's 
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The  New  Post  Office  at  Preston. 

BY  dint  of  untiring  efforts,  the  transfer  of  the  fittings,  furniture 
and  apparatus  of  the  old  post  office  in  the  Kishergate  to  the 
new  premises  in  the  market  square  was  successfully  accomplished  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  August  last.  The  transfer 
also  involved  the  diversion  of  486  wires,  among  which  were  many  of 
the  main  lines  between  London  and  Scotland  and  Ireland.  That 
everything  was  left  in  working  order  by  10  p.m.  on  the  23rd  is  a 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  officers  concerned. 

The  office  in  Fishergate,  which  has  just  been  closed,  had  long 
since  ceased  to  be  suitable  either  for  the  public  or  the  staff ;  but  the 


The  New  1'cki  Office,  Predion. 

new  building,  designed  by  Mr.  Tanner,  provides  excellent  accom- 
modation in  every  respect,  and  is  calculated  to  meet  the  growth  of 
business  for  many  years  to  come.  The  telegraph  gallery  is  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  new  building  ;  and  as  a  precaution  against  damage  by  fire 
the  wires  are  conveyed  through  the  floors  to  the  instrument  tables  in 
iron  troughs  and  shields.  All  the  wires  in  the  building,  moreover,  are 
covered  with  non-inflammable  insulating  material.  Through  com- 
munication on  the  trunk  lines,  in  case  of  the  destruction  of  the  office 
by  fire,  has  been  safeguarded.  The  wires  enter  the  office  through  a 
fireproof  vault,  whence  they  are  looped  to  and  from  the  instrument 
room.  They  could  be  joined  through  direct  in  the  underground 
vault  in  about  five  minutes,  so  that  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the 
Preston  Office,  communication  between  the  South  of  England  and 
Ireland  and  Scotland  would  be  intact. 
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Lord  Macaulays  Scottish  Ancestry:  An  Incident 

T  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  London  County  Council  to  place  a 


memorial  tablet  on  the  house  at  Holly  Lodge,  Camj)den  Hill, 


where  Lord  Macaulay  died,  and  it  was  most  appropriate  that  Lord 
Rosebery,  qualified  by  nationality,  literary  talent,  and  past  association 
with  the  (  ouncil,  should  have  been  asked  to  unveil  it.  In  the  witty 
and  entertaining  speech  he  delivered  on  26th  November,  Lord 
Rosebery  humourously  reflected  on  Lord  Macaulays  unfortunate 
coldness  in  reference  to  his  Scottish  ancestry,  and  this  furnishes 
an  excuse  for  a  brief  note  on  that  subject. 

Though  Lord  Macaulay 's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Mills,  a 
Bristol  merchant,  his  father  was  a  Scot  of  the  Scots.  The  pedigree  is 
shortly  :  his  grandfather,  John  MrAulay,  was  born  in  the  Island  of 
Harris  (where  his  father  was  parish  minister  —Gaelic  speaking)  in  1720. 
graduated  M.A.  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  ordained  minister  of 
South  Uist  in  1745,  in  which  year  he  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety 
by  furnishing  information  through  his  father  which  nearly  led  to  the 
capture  of  the  Young  Chevalier.  He  was  minister  of  Inverary  in  1  773 
when  Johnson  and  his  henchman  Boswell  passed  on  their  Hebridean 
tour,  and  in  a  minor  passage  of  arms  with  Ursa  Major  the  Highland 
minister  showed  himself  not  unworthy  of  such  a  foeman.  In  the 
following  year,  1774,  he  was  translated  to  Cardross.  near  Dumbarton, 
where  he  died  in  1789.  His  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Colin 
Campbell,  of  Inversregan  ;  so  that  Lord  Macaulay  was  of  good  High- 
land stock,  though  he  was  so  proud  of  the  Babingtons  of  Roth  ley 
Temple  (only  related  to  him  by  marriage  of  his  aunt,  as  we  shall  see- 
presently)  that  he  took  his  peerage  designation  from  that  fine  old 
manor  house,  where  he  was  accidentally  born  while  his  parents  were 
on  a  visit. 

All  this  by  way  of  prelude  to  the  tradition  handed  down  from  the 
writer's  great-great-grandmother,  and,  so  far  as  he  knows,  never  yet 
printed. 

One  of  the  sons  of  the  parish  minister  of  (Cardross  was  Zachary 
Macaulay,  father  of  Lord  Macaulay.  In  middle  life  he  was  a 
merchant  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  after  his  return  from  the  colonv  he 
was  a  prominent  leader  in  the  great  cause  of  Negro  Emancipation  : 
but,  like  other  Scottish  students,  he  was,  in  his  younger  days,  tutor  in 
a  family  in  Kngland,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  to  a  far  descended 
young  English  gentleman.  Mr.  Thomas  Babington  of  Rothley  Temple. 
In  the  course  of  a  tour  in  Scotland  the  tutor  and  his  charge  wound  up 
their  visit  to  the  north  at  the  pleasant  and  quiet  Manse  of  Cardross. 
One  of  Xachary's  sisters  had  just  been  jilted  by  a  suitor,  and,  on  the 
arrival  of  her  brother  ami  the  young  "Square  Bobbiivton  "  (so  the 
unfamiliar  words  were  pronounced  by  the  good  folks  at  Cardross)  she 
fled  upstairs  in  doleful  dumps  to  her  bedroom,  and  refused  to  come 
down  till  her  mother  came  up  and  in  a  peremptory  manner  scolded 
her  roundly  for  her  stupid  conduct.  "Tuts,  tuts,  Jeannie,  let's  hae 
nae  mair  nonsense :  put  on  your  best  dress  and  come  down  and 
see  your  brother  and  the  young  'Square.'"    So  Jeannie  dried  her 
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tears,  and,  coming  down,  presented  such  an  entirely  bewitching 
picture  that  the  Squire  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  and  in 
due  time  she  became  mistress  of  Rothley  Temple. 

This  Habington  connection,  and  their  right  to  special  privileges  at 
Cambridge  University,  perhaps  explains  the  great  critic's  pride  in 
posing  as  an  Englishman,  and  his  cold  attitude  towards  his  respectable 
and  honourable  Highland  descent.  He  only  saw  Scotland  and  the 
Highlands  through  the  Cockney  spectacles  of  Captain  Burt,  whose 
amusing  "  letters  of  a  Gentleman  from  the  North  of  Scotland  "  are 
frequently  referred  to  by  Lord  Macau  lay. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  a  great-great-grandmother,  who  knew  well 
the  inmates  of  Cardross  Manse,  and  had  the  facts  at  first  hand. 

I.  G.  M. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

UNDER  "  Our  Library  Table "  we  have  noticed  Mr.  F.  J.  Melville's 
little  book  "  The  A  B  C  of  Stamp  Collecting."  Mr.  Melville 
is  the  President  of  the  Junior  Philatelic  Society,  and  gives  popular 
lantern  lectures  not  only  on  such  subjects  as  "  Postage  Stamps  with 
Stories  "  and  "  The  Romance  of  Postage  Stamps,"  but  also  on  *»  His 
Majesty's  Mails."  He  has  lectured  at  the  London  Institution  and  all 
the  chief  provincial  cities.  His  address  is,  -The  Lecture  Agency 
Limited,  The  Outer  Temple,  Strand,  W.C. 

*  * 

THE  postal  servant  in  a  London  District  office  had  a  large 
despatch  to  make  up,  and  it  was  touch  and  go  whether  he 
would  accomplish  his  task  at  the  hour  appointed  for  completion.  He 
succeeded,  however,  and  in  response  to  his  chief  who  called  out 
44  Have  you  finished  ? "  he  was  able  to  reply  cheerfully,  though 
pardonably  mixed  in  his  metaphor,  "Yes,  in  the  neck  of  time." 

*  * 

IN  the  January  number  of  The  English   Illustrated  Magazine 
there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  A.  J.  Housden,  late  of  the 
Savings  Bank  Department,  entitled  "  The  Coming  of  the  Stuarts." 

WE  take  the  following  from  the  Evening  News : — I  have  received 
an  amusing  pendant  to  my  recent  story  about  the  cleverness 
of  a  telegraph  boy  in  delivering  a  curiously-addressed  message.  My 
correspondent,  having  missed  a  train  at  Victoria,  despatched  (with 
faint  hope  of  its  being  delivered)  a  telegram  to  a  young  lady  whom  he 
should  have  met  at  liast  Croydon  Station.  The  only  possible  address 
was,  of  course,  *•  Miss  X.,  waiting  at  East  Croydon  Station":  and 
great  was  my  correspondent's  surprise  when  he  found  his  friend 
awaiting  him  (as  the  telegram  had  instructed  her)  at  Reigate.  The 
young  lady  says  that  she  was  one  of  a  great  number  of  ladies  who 
were  on  the  platform,  but  the  boy,  after  looking  round  them,  came  up 
to  her  at  once  with  "  A  telegram  for  you,  Miss."  Curious  to  know 
how  he  had  detected  the  right  addressee,  she  asked  him  the  question, 
and  he  said,  "  Because  you  looked  so  down-hearted,  Miss  !  "  A  boy- 
like  that  ought  to  become  Postmaster  General  some  day. 
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*"T^HK  .S7.  /ames  s  Gazette  has  recently  fallen  foul  of  the  Returned 
Y  letter  Office.  Our  contemporary  says  "The  Dead  Letter 
Office  "  has  a  grim  humour  about  it.  Of  course  something  must  be 
done  with  wrongly-addressed  letters.  But  what  self-respecting  person, 
who  has  wrongly  addressed  a  love  letter  by  mistake,  can  ever  again 
face  a  postman  who  has  delivered  at  his  door  an  envelope  inscribed 
"  Ducky  Doodskins or  "  Devoted  Hoy."  But  why  does  not  the 
aggrieved  correspondent  sign  his  love  letters?  The  Post  Office  is 
protecting  the  girl. 

*  * 

PROrHSSOR  S.  P.  THOMPSON  in  the  course  of  a  lecture 
recently  given  at  the  Hampstead  Conservatoire  on  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  took  the  opportunity  of  characterizing  the  recent 
newspaper  talk  about  wireless  telegraphy  causing  bad  weather  a> 
"  bosh." 

IN  India,  letters  containing  dutiable  articles  undeclared  must  be 
opened  by  the  addressee,  possibly  in  some  remote  up-country 
station,  in  presence  of  the  local  postmaster,  and  then  reported  to 
Bombay  or  Karachi  for  assessment  of  duty  before  final  delivery.  The 
public,  says  a  contemporary,  are  irritated  at  the  delay,  and  at  times 
take  vigorous  action  by  way  of  protest— like  the  peppery  up-country 
colonel  who.  receiving  back  a  set  of  false  teeth  sent  home  for  repairs, 
for  lack  of  which  he  had  been  living  a  retired  life,  clapped  them  into 
his  mouth  on  being  told  they  must  go  back  to  Karachi  for  assessment 
of  duty,  and  defied  all  the  departments  to  take  them  away  while  he 
drew  breath.  Another  case  is  that  of  a  lady  who  received  a  fine 
ostrich  feather  by  post  and  duly  opened  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
native  postmaster,  leaving  it  to  him  to  settle  if  it  was  dutiable  or  not. 
After  anxious  turning  over  of  leaves  to  find  the  correct  classification 
that  official  decided :  "  Madam,  it  is  rags  and  bones ;  it  is  not  liable 
for  customs."—  Telegraph  Age. 

*  * 

MR.  JAM  ICS  M'MULLAN  the  new  Postmaster  of  Londonderry, 
speaking  at  the  annual  social  meeting  of  the  local  branch  of 
the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Clerks'  Association  in  the  Guildhall. 
Londonderry,  expressed  the  surprise  which  he  experienced  at  finding 
his  new  office  so  thoroughly  well  organized  in  both  branches.  This 
satisfactory  state  of  things  was,  he  thought,  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  ability  and  organising  powers  of  Mr.  Smyth,  a  former  Postmaster 
of  Deny,  who  might  be  said  to  be  the  official  father  of  the  Derry 
Post  Office.  Our  readers  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  Mr.  Smyth 
is  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  the  pages  of  St.  Martin's. 

* 

*  * 

OUR  congratulations  to  Mr.  N.  Hautrive  (late  Secretary's  Office). 
Mr.  K.  W.  Pike  (late  Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Commons), 
and  Mr.  T.  Stevenson  on  their  appointment  to  Companionships  of  die 
Imperial  Service  Order. 
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W\i  chronicle,  with  regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Hookey,  which 
took  place  at  St.  Leonard's  on  the  r4t.f1  of  November. 

* 

^  HK  came  to  the  door  of  the  operating  room  and  was  asked  her 
business.  She  said  she  was  looking  for  employment,  and  was 
turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  official  tester.  That 
individual  conducted  her  to  a  desk,  put  before  her  pen,  ink  and  blanks 
and,  in  a  perfunctory  way,  repaired  to  his  switchboard  to  send  her  his 
a<  customed  three  test  messages  with  wrong  checks,  misspelled  words, 
etc.  When  he  had  finished  he  said  :  "  Repeat  back  the  first  one  sent, 
please."  There  was  no  response.  A  glance  in  her  direction 
discovered  her  sitting  peacefully  at  the  desk,  contemplating  the 
unusual  scenes  about  her.  With  rapid  strides  the  official  tester 
approached  her,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued  : 

'*  Did  you  get  those  three  messages?'" 

"  What  three  messages  ?  " 
I  just  sent  you  three.*' 

"  What  for?'' 

,k  To  test  you,  I  am  the  official  tester." 
u  To  test  me  for  what  ?  " 

"  To  test  your  ability  as  an  operator,  to  be  sure,  what  would  you 
suppose? 

4i  Well,  I  did  not  know,  I  am  not  an  operator,  I  am  looking  for  a 
position  as  waitress  in  the  lunch  room." — Telegraph  Age. 

* 

*  * 

MR.  ALBKRT  HVAMSOX  of  the  Secretary's  Department, 
and  Mr.  J.  (i.  Hendy,  the  Curator  of  the  Record  Room, 
are  contributors  to  the  December  number  of  the  Empire  Rrciew. 
The  former  deals  in  an  interesting  manner  with  the  present  position  of 
Zionism,  and  the  latter  with  the  story  of  Canada's  Posts.  In 
connection  with  Canada,  it  is  noteworthy  that,  until  the  early  fifties, 
the  Canadian  and  other  Colonial  Posts  were  under  the  direct  control  of 
and  administered  by  the  Imperial  Post  Office.  With  the  granting  of 
self  government  the  control  of  internal  posts  was  transferred  to  the 
i  'olonial  Government.  To  the  Canadians  the  records  now  brought  to 
light  by  the  post  office  Curator  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  the  29th  of  November,  1841, 
the  General  Post  Office,  Quebec,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
with  it  j»erished  every  document  belonging  to  the  Department. 

DAVID  K  A  P 1 1 0  K.O  H  O  A  K I M  O  K  FAV  KO  X  A II  has  been 
appointed  postmaster  of  Koekea,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
They  call  him  'Rap'  for  short.  He  was  recommended  as  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  famous  King  Kalitapokamikokiwealoho,  *  who  was 
very  fond  of  missionaries  ' !  "—Daily  Express. 
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„      1st  CI.  N.T.   Co.,   "83;  P.O., 


5  ' 


Ok.,  3rd  CI.  ... 


Eroadbridge,        Ch.  Navg.  Offr. 

A.J.  \V. 
Klyth,  W.  B.   ...  2nd  Oflr. 
Alert"  Mart,  W.  C.    ...  Navg.  Coramr. 


>»  »» 
E.  in  CO. 

>» 


'96 ;  Asst.  Super., 
L'pool,  '02 ;  Asst. 
Super,2ndCl.,C.T.O., 

!  '°2 
„    2nd  CI.  Tel.,  '94 

Tech.  Offr.,  1st  C1..I  Tel.,  Aberdeen,  '74 ;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '7$  ; 
Insp.,  '83  ;  Asst.  Supg. 
Engr.  (Prow),  '96 
Tracing  Asst.& Draughts- 
man ,  S.O.,  'oo  ;  Clk., 
2nd  Diw,  A.G.D.,  '01 
S.C  &  T.,  Buxton,  '94  ; 

M'ter,  '99 
E.T.  Co.,  '67  ;  P.O.,  '70 ; 
Insp.,  E.  in  CO.,  'Si  ; 
Asst.     Supg.  Engr. 
(Prov.),  '95 
E.T.   Co.,    '65;  P.O., 
Hull,  '70 ;  Insp.,  E.  in 
CO.,  '83  ;  Asst.  Supg. 
Engr.    (Prov.),  '99; 
London,  '01 
Sub.  Tel.  Co  ,  84;  P.O., 
'89 ;     Navg.  Conn. 
"  Alert,"  'S9 
3rd  Offr.  "Alert,"  92; 

Ch.  Navg.,  Offr.,  '01 
3rd  Offr.  "Monarch,"  *o2 
Ch.  Offr.  "  Alert,"  '89  ; 
Ch.  Offr.,  "Monarch," 

'93 

"  Monarch,"   '93 ;  2nd 
Offr.  "  Monarch,"  '01 
Royal  Engineers  ;  Tel. , 
C.T.O/97;  Jr.  Ok., 
E.  in  CO.,  '99 
„      „    (Prov.)...;  Tel.,    Nham,  '82;  ]r. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '91 
S.C&T.,  Killarney,' S8; 
Belfast,  '90;  Jr.  Ok., 
E.  in  CO.,  '92 


Asst.  Supg.  Engr. 

(London) 


Supg.  Engr.  (Prov.) 


Navg.  Commr. 


Bourdcaux,  H.  F.,  Ch.  Navg.  Offr. 
Rod  way,  C.  H.  S.  Senr.  Clk.  (London) 

Bates,  T  

McCullagh,  H.J. 


»> 


Digitized  by  Google 


PROMOTIONS. 


Ill 


OFFICK. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


E.  in  CO.  ... 
tt 

Factories  


...    . . 


I...P.S.,  Cont.'s 
Off. 


•»» 


- » 


•  ♦ 


»» 


Slate,  J.  T. 
Rowbotham,  A... 

Simon,  J.  L.  . 
Vidler,  F.  R.  H.. 
Whillier,  E.  C... 
Nicholson,  F.  L. 

Davey,  A  

Smith,  John 

Darcy,  A.  J.  ... 
Crawford,  H.  A.. 


Fitzgerald,  T.  ... 


Jr.  Ok.  (Prov.) 

tt  »> 

Clk.,  2nd  CI.... 
,,    3r*l  CI.  ••• 


>« 

ist  a.  ... 


ft 
»» 

»t 

»» 
tt 


2nd  CI. ... 
»» 

3rd  CI.  ... 
,, 

,, 


It 

It 

/  1  ,A     f  XI 

Crowe,  J.  JN.  ... 

» » 

M 

•  *  - 

tt 

If 

Gillham,  E.  M.... 

»» 

99 

• ' 

11 

Ackland,  W.  J.... 

t» 

9* 

*  *  . 

'» 

1* 

Scott,  F.  T. 

tt 

99 

■  *  . 

* » 

If 

MacMahon,  P.  J. 

fi 

99 

.  .  . 

tt 

Bain,  C.  S. 

tt 

99 

... 

tt 

Reid,  H.  J.  A.... 

ii 

99 

11 

It 

In  wood,  F.  J.  ... 

Apparatus  E 

It 

Bignell,  G.  C.  ... 

Over. 

.  .  . 

•  •  • 

tt 

Cir.'bfT. 

Powell,  W.  ... 

Insp. 

.  •  « 

»» 

ft 

Anderson,  T.  W. 

tt 

•  *  » 

•  •  • 

'» 

tt 

Renshaw,  YV.  J.. 

it 

•  •  > 

It 

it 

Rose,  C.  F. 

fi 

.  ■  • 

•  m  ■ 

• ' 

11 

Carney,  J  

ft 

•  *  . 

)» 

tt 

Jones,  J.  L. 

Over. 

•  •  • 

.  .  . 

« 1 

11 

Bailey,  W. 

ft 

»» 

tt 

Hooper,  C.  J.  ... 

fi 

11 

»♦ 

Jordan,  R  

if 

•  .  • 

•  •  ■ 

- ' 

>» 

Scgust,  E.  W. 

tf 

.  .  . 

•  .  - 

»» 

Poole,  G.  F. 

ti 

... 

•  .  - 

1 1 

>» 

Gutheil,  A. 

... 

•  •  • 

- ' 

it 

Marriott,  A.  J  

1  " 

■  •  • 

.  .  . 

• » 

it 

Ward,  R  

i  :: 

'» 

tt 

Mcintosh,  J.  W.. 

9  9 

•  •  * 

•» 

t> 

Jones,  G.  J. 

9$ 

•  •  « 

•  •  . 

'» 

V 

»  ^  •  •  •  •  ••• 

Hurman,  B.  S.... 

Ch.  Clk.... 

*  -  . 

tt 

S.W. 

Harris,  \V.  S. 

ClkM  3rd  Q. 

11 

»» 

Lincoln,  J. 

Asst.  Super. 

•  •  • 

(House  of 

Commons) 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '89 

S.C.  &  T.,  Horncastle, 

•90 ;  M'ter,  '96 
Clk.  ^Old  Estab.),  '88 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '96 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '98 
1876;  Clk.,  2nd  CI.,  '95 


Clk., 2nd  Div.,R.A.G.O., 
'92;  Clk.,  L.P.S.,  '94 
Tel.,  L'pool,  '78  ;  Clk., 

L.P.S.,  '94 
Ok.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B.,  '01 
S.C.  &  T.,  B'ham,  '96  ; 
C.C.  &  T.,  E.C.,  '97; 
Regy.  Asst.,  '99 
.W.  Clk.,  S.B.D.,  '99  ; 
Asst.  of  Customs,  'oi  ; 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B., 
'02 ;  A.G.,  '02 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '99  ;  Regy. 

Asst.,  '03 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00 
S.C.  &  T.,  L'pool,  *97 
Sr.,  Padd.,  '97 
Asst.  Clk.,   S.B.,   '99 ; 
I     Regy.  Asst.,  '02 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,S.B.,'oi 
1st  1870;  Exr.,  2nd  CI., '93 
CI. 

...  1883;  Sr.,  '88 
...  1870  ;  Sr., '72  ;  Over., '97 
...I  1870;  Sr., '73;  Over. ,'97 
...j  1876  ;  Sr., '80;  Over., '96 
.J  1877;  Sr.,'8o;  Over  , '06 
...  1877;  Sr., '81  ;  Over. ,'96 
...  1871 ;  Sr.,  '75 
1S72  ;  Sr.,  '76 
1S77 ;  Sr.,  '81 
1875 ;  Sr.,  '78 
1878;  Sr.,  '82 
1885 
1885 

18S0;  Sr.,  '83 
:  1878;  Sr.,  '81 
.  18S0;  Sr.,  '83 
.  1S81  ;  Sr.,  '82 
Asst.   Clk.,   F.B.,  '71  ; 
Cont.'s  OH.,  '84;  Clk., 
1st  CI.,  Cont.'s  Off., 
•90 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B.,  '00 
K.T.  Co.,'66;  P.O.,  '70; 
Insp.  -  in  -  Charge,  Lr. 
Sec.,  X.,  '89 


112 


PROMOTION'S. 


OHICE. 


E.P.S.,  W.C. 


»»        •  •  • 

s.w. ... 

N.  ... 
S.E.  ... 
N.  ... 
S.W.  ... 
Ban.  ... 
S.W.  ... 
N.  ... 
W.C. ... 
S.\^  •  . . . 

>» 

,,  ... 

Padd.!!! 
E.C 


NAME. 


API'OINTMENT. 


I 


l'KEVIOt'S  SERVICE. 


•       •  ■  * 


>  «  .  - . 

j  ,    E.C.  . . . 
w 

S.  B.  13.    ...  . , , 


»» 


»♦ 


.  •  ■        .  . 


•  •  •       .  • 


■  •  ... 


...  ... 


Solicitor';,  Off... 
Stores  Dept.  .. 


McDonald,  E.  T. 

Darvill,  W.  A.... 
Wilby,  J.  R.  ... 
Hornby,  M. 
Jones,  H.  W.  ... 
Risby,  G.  H.  ... 

Cooper,  S  

Silvester,  J. 
Arden,  V.  R.  J... 
Zeeck,  A.  A. 

Bowthorpe,  A  

Moore,  F  

Hamilton,  F.  W. 

Ryder,  R  

Elsworthy,  F.  A. 
Forsgate,  A. 
Stanton,  J. 

Dunn,  A  

Cutbush,  T.  H.. 


Wells,  J  

Kehoc,  T  

James,  J.  H.  ... 
Munton,  W.  W.. 
M  iss  A.  M .  Naylor 
Charlton,  H.  E... 

Hill,  W  

Trinder,  W.  G. .. 

BatchclorAY.A.E. 

Curtaync,  J.  J.. 

Remington,  F. . 

J)rake,  C.  H  .. 
Newman,  W.  T.. 
Miss  H.  MacL. 

I'ennycook 
„  E.  J.  Mills  ... 

,,  K.E.Hickson 
Arnold,  E. 
Ballentyne,W.M. 

Trott,  H  

Cummins,  P.  J... 
Armstrong,  E.  T. 
Heyman,  E.  J.... 
Westoby,  G.  ... 
Philp,  C.  G.  ... 

Goodman,  H.  T. 


Asst.  Super  

IttSJ.i.        ■•*      *••  ••■ 


■  •  •  •  a  i 

••I  • • . 

.  •  .  .  •  • 

•  •  .  ■  •  • 

•  ■  ■  .  •  . 


Over,  . 

?»  * 
It 

11  • 

• •  .*•  •■•  •-• 

»t  ...  ... 

ft  ...  •  •  •  .  .  . 
>  • 

«  t  •••  ...         *  •  • 

«  ♦  ■  •  .  .  •  .  * 

»  »  ...  ...  ••• 

•  •  ...  ...  ... 

t  j  •»*  •  ■  • 

Insp.-in-Charge, 

Up.  Sec. 

,.       Lr.  Sec. 
Over.  &  Sen.  Tel. .. 


1S73  ;  Over.,  '8i  ;  Insp., 
97 

1870;  Over.,  \S6 
1878;  Over.,  '93 
1871  ;  Over.,  "92 
1 87 1  ;  Over.,  *86 
1886 

1875 
1879 
1885 
1S81 
1882 
1884 
1880 
1885 
iSSj 
1 88  s 
1882 
1871 
E.T. 


'70 


»» 


»»  »♦ 
Super..  CI.  IV. 
Asst.  Contr.  ... 

Sul>-(*ontr.  ... 

Prin.  Clk. 


...    . . 


Asst.  Prin.  Clk.  ... 


Clk.,  1st  CI.  ... 


( 


»» 


Prin.  Clk. 
Clk.,  3rd  CI. 


»» 
«> 

>' 


>» 
'  • 
>» 
»» 


•  *  • 
... 


Co.,    '66;  P.O., 
Insp.,  Lr.  Sec., 

'89 

1872  ;  O.  &  S.T.,  *95 

1881 

1880 

1881 

1884 

1869;  Asst.  Prin.  Clk., 

'92  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '97 
1865;  Asst.  Prin.  Clk.? 

'92  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '94 
1869;  Clk.,  1st  CI.,  92  ; 

Asst.  Prin.  Clk.,  '97 
1870;  Clk.,  1st  CI.,  '93  ; 

Asst.  Prin.  Clk.,  '97 
1869;  Hr.  Gr.,  '90;  1st 

CI.,  '97 
1873;  Hr.  G*>*  '93;  i*t 

CI.,  '97 
1874;  Hr.  Gr.,  -94" 
1874  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '95 
1890 

Tel.,C.T.O.,  '87;  Clk.. 

S.B.,  '90 
1S90 
1874 

Asst.  Clk.,  S.B.,  '00 
C.C.  &  T.,  E.C.,  '95 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00 
C.C.  &  T.,  E.C,  95 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off,  '00 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00 
Asst.  Clk.,   S.B.,   '01  : 

Clk.,  2nd  Dir.,  '02 
Sr.,  S.W.,  '98 


Digitized  by  Googl 


PROMOTIONS 


"3 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


i 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Stores  Dept.  ...|  Robson,  J. 

„     ...  Fowell,  G.  W — 
Silcock,  H.  A.... 
...  Oughton,  W.  E.. 


Clk.,  3rd  CI  


*» 


>» 
*» 


Sur.  Dept.     ..."  Gardiner,  M.  J... 


»» 

»» 

»» 

»» 
>> 

»» 

♦» 

>> 

»» 

»» 
*» 


J  Maephee,  D.  A.. 


Harding,  G.  L... 
...!  Baillie,  C.  H.  C. 


..  Kerswill,  R. 
.    White,  J.  J. 


Wyse,  W. 


...  Miles,  O.  J. 


Clench,  F.  E.  ... 
Houseman,  T.  ... 


. . .  Ball,  1" .  H. 

...  Pound,  G.  T.  .. 


...   Plackett,  A.  B.... 


»» 

Sur. 


Asst.  Sur.,  1st  CI.... 

i»  t» 

„       2nd  CI... 

Sur.  Trav.  Qk. 
»>  »> 

Hd.  Sta.  Clk. 

Inspg.  Tel  

Asst.  Hd.  Sta.  Clk., 

>»      >»     »»  >» 

Sur.  Sta.  Clk. 
»>  >» 

»»  »» 


Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B., 'oo 
Asst.  Clk.,  S.B.,  '99 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '99 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '98  ;  Regy. 

Asst.,  '02 
Tel.,   Cork,   '74 ;  Sur. 

Clk.,  '85;  Asst.  Stir., 

'95 

Clk.,  Lr.  Div.,  S.B.,  '82; 
S.O.,  '85  ;  Sur.  Clk., 
'92 

Clk.,  Lr.  Div.,  S.B.,  '81; 
Sur.  Qk.,  '92 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B.,  '94; 
Clk.,  S.O.,  '96 

S.C.  &  T.,  Glasgow,  '88 

S.C.  &  T.,  Glasgow,  '84 ; 
Qk.,  '98 

1878;  Stg.  Qk.,  Aber- 
deen, '81  ;  Sur.  Sta. 
Qk.,  '93;  Asst.  Hd. 
Sta.  Clk.,  '98 

S.C.  &  T.,  Portsmouth, 
'84  ;  Sur.  Sta.  Clk., '02 

S.C.  &  T.,  Bridgwater, 
'85  ;  Sur.  Sta.  Clk.,  '94 

S.C.  &  T.,  Malvern,  '86  ; 
Sur.  Sta.  Clk.,  '94 

S.C.  &  T.,  S'th'pton,  '93 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94 ;  Wey- 
mouth, '96 ;  Newport 
(I.  of  W.),  '98;  Ports- 
mouth, '01 

S.C.  &  T.,  Leeds,  '97 


PROVINCES-ENGLAND  &  WALES. 


Altrincham  ... 

Thomas,  C.  G.  H. 

(  Ik 

Ashford 

Potter,  L.  H.  ... 

Ch.  Clk  

Birmingham  ... 

Holt,  G.  A.  ... 

Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

1st  a. 

>» 

Jones,  E.  S. 

Asst.  Super., 2nd  CI. 

» 

Atkins,  W.W.  ... 

Clk.  (P.)   

>» 

Matthews,  R.  H. 

Brighton 

Hills  G  

Clk.  (T.)   

»»       •••  •»♦ 

Miss  C.  E.  A. 

Super    ...    ...  ... 

Saunders 

Bristol  

Hath  way,  E.  H.. 

Clk.  (T.)   

Carlisle   

Muse,  T  

Clk.  (P.)   

Chelmsford 

East,  G  

(3i)c  •        •  *  *     ...     •  * » 

Colwyn  Bay  ... 

Roberts,  W.  O... 

)  J                 •  •  •        •••  >•• 

Darlington 

Button,  W.  H. ... 

Clk.  (P.)   

Dover  

Cole,  G.  H. 

0^  lie*         •••     •••  •*• 

■ 

S.C.  &  T.,  Oldham,  '94  ; 

Altrincham,  '01 
S.C.  Sc  T.,  '85  ;  Clk.,  '91 
1872;  Clk.,  '87;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '99 
1881 ;  Clk.  '94 
1882 
1887 
1881 
1895 

1876 
1883 
1891 
1806 
1886 
1889 
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PROMOTIONS. 


OKHCL. 


NAME. 


A I'  I"0 1 N  'I'M  ENT . 


1RF.VIOUS  SERVICE. 


Falmouth 
Kettering 
Leeds  . . . 


»» 

Liverpool 

Malvern 

Manchester 


>» 
♦  » 

Newcastlc-on- 
Tyne 


»» 

M 
1» 
,, 

Nottingham  .. 


Preston 
it 

Ramsgate 
Ryde  . . . 
Sheffield 


»» 

Stoke-on-Trent 


Sunderland 


Cornish,  J.  B.  ... 
Hackney,  C.  . 
Robinson,  W.  ... 

Barthram,  G.  ... 
Jones,  R. 
Stone,  T.  E.  ... 
Wood,  D. 

Hallsworth,  W.... 
Evans,  J. 

Bainbridge,  J.  ... 

Goodvear,  D.  R. 


Clk. 


»» 


•  •  •       •  •  • 


Asst.  Super.,  2nd  Q. 

(T.) 

Clk.  (T.)   

... 

Clk  

Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI. 

(T.) 

Asst.  Super.  2nd  CI. 
Oik.  (T»)  ... 

Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI. 

(P.) 

Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI. 


Marshall,  F.  B. 
Willan,  J. 
Southgate,  J.  . 
Miss  E.  F. 

Thompson  Asst.  Super.  ... 
Bradford,  J.  T. ..  Super.  (T.)  . 


Asst.  Super., 2nd  CI 
Clk.  (P.) 
Clk.  (P.) 


•  *        *  •  . 


•  •        •  •  « 


I 

Roworth,  J.     ...i  Asst.  Super.  (T.)... 

Lloyd,  E.  W.  ...  Clk.  (T.) 
Whittle,  E.      ...  Asst.  Super.  (P).  ... 
Dixon,  W.       ...  Clk.  (P.) 
Fenn,  A.  E.    ...i  Clk. 
Groves,  T.  G.  ,, 
Driver,  L.  J.   ...  Asst.  Super.  2nd.  G. 

(PO 

Laycock,  H. 
Raven,  R.  A.  ... 
Treglown ,  G.  J .     Super .( P . )  ... 


■  •  •        1  ■  • 


•  ■  •        •  •  . 


»»        >»        M        ♦  * 

M        J*        *»  t» 


MissW. E.Taylor  Asst.  Super  

(Telephones) 

IRELAND. 


18S3 
1888 

V.K.T.  Co.,  '67  ;  P.O. 
> ;  Clk.  '97 

1874 
1886 

1890 

1872;  Clk.   '93;  Asst. 

Super.  2nd  CI.,  '97 
1 88 1  ;  Clk.,  '92 
1882 

1882;  Clk.  '98;  As^t. 

Super.  2nd  CI.,  '02. 
Harrogate,    '75 ;  Clk.r 

Gateshead,  '92 
1SS0;  Clk.,  '91 
1882 

1876  ;    Newcastle  -  on  - 

Tyne,  '83 
1S85 

E.T.   Co.,  '65;  P.O.. 

'70;  Clk.,  '86;  Asst. 

Super.,  '91 
E.T.  Co.,  '68 ;  P.O.,  *-o: 

Clk.,  '97 
1874 

1878;  Clk.,  '91. 
1882 

1 88 1  ;  Clk.,  '95 

1876  ;  Clk.,  '97 
1877 ;  Clk.  '97 
1878;  Insp.  of  Po>tn., 
'82;  Clk.,  'S4;  A«v. 
Super.,  'oo 
1899 


Dublin(Tel.  Off)  Miss  W. 

Roulston 

Belfast... 


M. 

■  •  . 

McNeill,  S.  B.... 


Cork  ... 
Londonderry 


»» 


Hoctor,  J. 
Moyniham,  P.  M. 
Vincent,  B. 

Gallaghar,  J.  ... 

1  Wall  is  G.  W.  ... 


Asst.  Super  . . . 

Super.  (T.)  ... 

Clk.  (T.) 
Clk.  (P.) 

Oh.  Ollv* ...  • « * 

Asst.  Super.  (T.) 

Clk.  (P.)  ... 


1871 

E.T.  Co.,  '64  ;  P.O., '70: 
Clk.,  87  ;  Asst.  Super.. 
2nd  CI.,  '89  ;  i>t  CL, 

1870 
1887 

1879;  Qk.  (T.),  '94; 

Assist  Super.  (T.),  'co 
1883;  Clk.   (T.),  Too; 

Ok.  (P.)  'oi 
1891   


Google 


PROMOTIONS. 


"5 


SCOTLAND. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Ivlin.  (Tel.  Oft.) 


»» 
»» 


»» 

Al>erdeen 


»» 


»> 
»» 


Glasgow 


♦  » 
»» 

»» 

»> 

»» 
»» 

»» 
»» 
'  » 

Oban  ... 
»» 


Birkett,  T. 
Herschell,  G.  S. 
Smith,  J. 
Hobson,  T. 
Smart,  A.  G. 
Simmers,  J. 
Donald,  W.  A... 
Miss  J.  Finlayson 
White,  J. 


Asst.  Super. , 2nd  ClJ  1879;  Cik.,  '99 
„      „     „    1880;  Ok.,  '99 


11 

Clk. 


  1880 

Asst.  Super.  (P.)  1887 

..  Clk.  (P.)   I  1 88 1 

99     it        ...    •« .  j  1 

Asst.  Super  j  1885 

Ch.  Clk  .:  1866;     Asst.  Super., 

I     2nd  CI.,  '87;  1st  CI., 
1     '87;  Supt.,  '90;  Ch. 
Super.  (P.),  '92 
Ch.  Super.  (P.)    ...1867;  Clk.,  *8o  ;  Asst. 

j     Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '87 ; 
1st  Q.  '90;  Super.,  '93 

Super.  (P.)   ;  1878;  Clk.,  '90;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '93  ; 
1st  CI.,  '94 

Henderson,  A.  B.  Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI.  1876  ;   Clk.   '89;  Asst. 

(P.)      Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '97 
Higgins,  J.  H....      „     „     ,,     „    1875;  Glasgow,  '84;  Clk., 

'90 ;  Asst.  Super,  2nd 
I     CI.,  '97 

Asst.  Super,  ist  CI.  1870;  Clk.,  '87;  As>t. 

(T.)     Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '90 
Asst.  Super.  2nd  CI.]  1879  ;  Clk.,  '92 

„    „    „   1  1880;  Clk..  '94 
Asst.  Super.  2nd  CI.  1874;  Clk.,  '97 


Reid,  R. 
Beaton,  M.  D.... 


Robinson,  R.  ... 

Beatson,  A. 

Kelly,  J. 
Brown,  R. 

Tyson,  P. 
Mallinson,  J.  ... 
Potter,  G. 
Westwater,  P.  ... 
Sheddon,  H. 
Leitch,  A. 


Clk.  (P.) 
»♦  »» 
»»  ♦» 

Clk.  (T.) 

Ch.  Clk. 

Clk. 


(T.) 


•  •  >  • 


...        .  •  . 


...        .  ■  • 


... 


1SS2 
1883 
...  1SS4 
1877 

1883  ;  Clk.,  '93 
1896 


Retirements. 

LONDON. 


OFF1CF. 


NAME. 


AITOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


A.G.D.  ...        Tenfold,  A.  J.  ...  Sec.  Div.  Clk. 
„      CII.IV  Miss  H.  M.  Durct  Ptin.  Clk. 


<  • 


„     1     „  S.  J.T.Y.  Clk.,  1st  CI.  .. 
Prat  l 

,,  S.  Wilkins..  Clk.,  2nd  CI... 

„   I.D.Walker  „ 


P.O.H. 


C.T.O. 


M  »»  •  •  - 
M        »'  •■ 


I90I 

1880;  Prin.  Clk.,  '98 
1877;  ist  CI.  '90 

1888 
iSq6 
1884 


»» 

>»   

»»   

,  ,  ... 
»» 

(Cable 
Room) 


Gorton,  J. 
Payne,  W. 


...   Super.  ... 


C.T.O. 


>> 

»> 

'  1 
»l 
»l 


•    •    *  •  •  • 


E.-in-C.O. 


»» 


„  M.  K. 

W'orloek 

E.T.  Co.,  '56;  M.T. 
Co.,  '58;  P.O.,  '70; 
Super.,  '98 

Vsst.  Super.,  ist  CI.  E.T.  Co.,  '64  ;  P.O..  '70; 

Asst.  Super.,  '92 

Pinkcrton,  J.        O.  &  S.T  1871  ;  O.  &  S.T.,  'S8 

Frampton,  \V.  G.    ,,       ,,    1871  ;  O.  &  S.T.,  '89 

Rutlley,  J.       ...  „   1875;  O.  &  S.T..  »97 

Spark,  J   Tel  Aberdeen,  '82;  C.T.O., 

•86 
1890 
1903 

Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  70  ;  P.O., 
'89 ;  Asst.  Super.,  '90 
E.T.  Co., '58;  P.O., '70; 


Mann,  F.  C. 
•Forbes,  C.  J. 


Trull,  W   Asst.  Super.,  ist  CI. 

Miss  S.  Chapman  1  Super.  ... 
,,  E.  J.  Black. 


•  <  •  ... 


a  IS.  I .  ^1  • 

Keable 
,,  F.  Oliver  ... 
„  S.  G.  Hall.. 
»  „  D.  A. 

Gurton 
'  ,,  A.M.Smith 
»  „  N.  E. 

Wooldridge 
'  ,,  I.J.Rowinan 
'  ,,  C.  Phillips  .. 

Gardener 
Hasdell,  C. 

Collins,  L  

Smith,  \V.  R.  ... 


Houston,  H. 


...  ... 


Asst.  Super.,  Hr.Gr. 
Asst. Super.,  Lr.Gr. 
Tel  


M 
»» 

1  • 


...  ...  ... 


...  ... 


.    .    >  •  •  • 


,'5» 
Super.,  87 

E.T.  Co.,  '62;  P.O.,  '70; 

Super.,  '88 
1870;  Asst.  Super.,  '92; 

Hr.  Gr.,  '03 
1 88 1  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '03 

1870 
:  1887 
1897 

1897 
1897 

1898 
1 901 
1902 


Clk.,  3rd  CI  !  1870  ;  C.  of  S.O.,  '92; 

E.  in  CO.,  '95 
Snpg.EngT.(Prov.)..  E.  T.  Co.,  '62;  P.O., 

'70 ;  Supg.  EngT.,  '01 


Asst.  Supg.  EngT. 

(London) 


1883;  Tel.,  C.T.O., '85; 
Engr.,  1st  CI.,  '93; 
Asst.  Supg.  Eogr.,  '00 
Engr..  ist.  CI.     ...  Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '72;  Ok., 

E.in  C.O.,'8o;  EngT., 
 ist  CI.,  '95 

*  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 


Digitized  by  Googl 


RETIREMENTS. 


117 


OFFICE. 


E.-in-C.O. 

"  Monarch  " 

Contr's.  Off. 

L.P.S.,Cir.  Off. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOfS  SERVICE. 


M 
'» 
>' 
>» 
>» 
»» 
»  » 
»» 
»> 
»t 
»  » 
»» 
»» 


>» 

'» 

M 
>» 


»» 


Alford,  F  

Poslet,  D  

Gardiner,  W.  C. 
Hendry,  J.  W.... 


1  •  •        •  • 


EC 


SAV.  ... 


w  .c.  . . 

S.E. 


Frayer,  J. 

Knight,  J. 

Humphrey,  J.  ... 

Church,  J.  G.  C. 

Everitt,  G. 

Toll,  G.  R. 

Waterman,  E.  ... 

Hallihan,  P.  J.... 

Fleig,  C.  W.  ... 
•Fishlock,  A.  H... 
•Boy lan,  J. 
•Richards,  J.  B.... 

Nice,  \v  


Navg.  Commr. 
Appar.  Exr.,  1st  CI. 

Insp.     ...    ...    . . . 


♦  » 


...     • . 


0\  er.    ...    ...  •** 


» » 


■  .  .        ■  ■ 


•  •  •        •  ■ 


Sr 

L/l  ••••  ■  .  <  •••  •■< 


»» 


•  .  •  ■  ■ 


•  ■          •  •  « 


Pike,  E.  W. 


1 9  *•■  ...  *■•  ■ . , 
,\     y y        ••■          •■■  *••  *■• 

y  y         ...  ...  ...  ••* 

Inspr.  in  Charge 

Upper  Sec. 


Pmr.  House  of 

Commons 


Nappcr,  T. 
Missing,  A.  C.  .. 


Asst.  Super.  ... 

Insp  

er.    ...  ... 


.  -  •    . . . 


S.W .  ...  Salter,  C  

,,     ...1  Hart,  W  

N.W.  ...  Darker,  J.  A.  ...  Sr  

N.      ...  #Wilson,  H.   

•Miss  L.  H.  Perks1  Clk. 

Poole,  E.  H.    ....  Asst.  Cont.  ... 


M.O.O  

S.B.D  


>» 


.    . . . 


Sealy,  I.J. 


Sul).  Cont. 


■  .  .        •  • 


I 


Lovell,  W.  F.  ...   Prin.  Clk.  ... 

I 

...  Shepperd,  V.  ...  Asst.  Prin.  Clk. 


Dowse,  W.  D.  ... 


•Miss  J.  M. 

Kirkwood 
E.  A.  M.     ;  Girl  Clk. 

s 


Clk.,  Sec.  Div. 

Hr.  Gr. 
Clk.,  2nd  CI. 


Saunders 


1SS6;  Ch.  Offr.,  '88; 
Navg.  Commr.,  '93 

CD.,  f63;T.P.O.,  '67; 
2nd  CI.  Appar.  Exr., 
'84  ;  1st.  Q.,  '92 

1863  ;  Over.,  '72;  Insp., 

1862  ;  Over.,  '8o;  Insp., 
'oo 

1862 ;  Inspr.,  '96 
1866  ;  Over.,  '86 

1861  ;  Over.,  '91 
18 75  ;  Over.,  '92 
1869  ;  Over.,  '95 
1870;  Over.,  '96 
186s 

1875 
1892 

1899 
1900 

M.T.  Co.,  '6i  ;  P.O., 

'70  ;     Super.,     '88 ; 

Insp.,     '90 ;  Upper 

Sec.,  '93 
CD.,     '58 ;     C  terman 

Charing  Cross,    '67 ; 

Pmr.       House  of 

Commons,  '78 

1863  ;  Over.,  '74  ;  Insp., 
'85  ;  Asst.  Super,  '98 

1863  ;  Over.,  '74  ;  Insp., 
'85 

1865  ;  Over.,  '84 
186K  ;  Over.,  '85 
1885 

1894 ;  Sr.,  '01 
1900 

1862  ;  3rd  CI.,  '63  ;  Prin. 
Clk.,  '79;  Exmr.,  '8i  ; 
Asst.  Contr.,  '83 

1862;  3rd  CI.,  '63;  Prin. 
Clk,  '8i ;  Sub.  Contr., 

'92 

i867;S.B.,'69;  2nd  CI., 
'75  ;  Asst.  Prin.  Clk., 
'94  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  "oo 

1863  ;  3rd  CI.,  '64  ;  Asst. 
Prin.  Gk.,  '92 

1866  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '90 

1898 
1002 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 


n8 


RETIREMENTS. 


PROVINCES-ENGLAND  and  WALES. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


Al'POINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Iicihile   

Birmingham  ... 

»>  •  •  • 

BurySt.Edm'nds 

Carlisle   

Cheltenham 
Chorley   


Darlington 
Derby   


Dereham.. 

Dover 

Esher 


Exeter 


•  •  •       •  •  • 


Halifax   

Hatfield  


» «    •  • 


ti 


Liverpool 


Calvert,  J.  W. ... 

Crosbec,  W. 
MissC.  J.  Gill... 
Chapman,  J.  G... 
Graham,  T.  M... 
Davy,  C.  F.  ... 
Hnlme,  J  


Lumley,  R.  J.  ... 


McClcmcnt,  E.... 


Myhill,  E.  E.  ... 
Sawyer,  J.  T.  ... 
Cooper,  A. 

Irish,  J  


Gibbs,  W.  P.  ... 
Miss  B.  D. 

Dunham 
Jackson,  M. 


Pnir. 

S.C.  &  T. 


Clk. 


•  •  ■       •  *  . 


S.C.  &  T. 
Pmr. 


•  »  •        •  •  < 


♦        *  * . 


Asst.  Super.  ... 


Pmr. 


Clk. 


»> 
Pmr. 


»» 


...  ... 


S.C.  &  T. 


> » 


Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI. 

(T.) 


■  •        •  *  ■ 


»» 


Manchester  ... 


Newcastle-on- 

Tyne 


Newtown(Mon.) 
Northwich 
Southampton  ... 
Sunderland 


►Miss  G.  Peel    ...jS.C.  &T. 

Mackic,  J  |  ,, 

Miss  A.  M.  ,, 

Robinson1 
Harrison,  E.  E...  Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI. 

(T.) 


Crouch,  C  

Scott,  F  


S.C.  &  T. 
Clk.  (P.)... 


Rcid,  W  S.C.  &  T. 

Todd,  J  '  ,, 

Forster,  T.  A.  ...  Pmr.  ... 
MissM.J.Woollcvl  S.C.  iv:  T. 
Awbery,  A.     ..".]  Clk.  (P.)... 


>  ■  •        •  ■ 


.  .        •  •  • 


West,  W.  F.  .. 


Pmr. 


Swansea... 


Chapman,  J. 


S.C.  &  T. 


Pmr.,  Ferry  Hill  '72 ; 

Bedale,  '94 
1877 
1SS9 

1867;  Clk.,  '91 

1875 ;  Clk.,  '91 

1873 

Pmr.,  Knutsford,  '66; 
Ballymena,  '88  ;  Dun- 
gannon,'92;  Chorley, 

'93 

M.T.  Co.,  '62;  P.O., 
'70 ;  Clk.,  '91  ;  Asst. 
Super.,  '98 

Sunderland,  '56 ;  Pmr., 
Barnsley,  '72;  Great 
Yarmouth,  '89;  Dar 
lington,'92;  Derbv,'o- 

1885 ;  Clk.,  '93 

1867  ;  Clk.,  '91 

Guildford,  *8i  ;  Ok., '93: 
Pmr.,  Esher,  'oi 

Bridgwater,  '56;  Clk., 
Taunton,  '66 ;  Ok., 
Plymouth,  '67  ;  Pmr., 
Bridgwater,'7i;  North- 
ampton,'89;  Exeler/93 

1886 

1892 

M.T.  Co.,  '64;  P.O., 
'70;  Clk.,  '87;  Asst. 
Super.,  '90 

1897 

1884 

1883 

E.T.Co.,'69;  P.O.,  '70; 

Clk.,  '90 ;  Asst. Super . 

2ndCl.,'93  ;  istCI./oN 
1895  ;  S.C.  &  T.,  '03 
1864;  Clk.,  '87 

E.T.  Co.,  '59;  P.O.,  > 

1870 

1867 

1886 

1874;  Clk.,  '95 

M.T.  Co.,  '56;  P.O., 

Hull,  '70  ;  Pmr.,  Ban 

bury,  '89;  Winchester. 

'91  ;  Warrington,  '93  : 

Sunderland,  '98 
1867 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 


Google 


RETIKKMKNTS. 


II9 


IRELAND. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT  . 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


I>ublin  (S.O.)... 
„  Postal  Ser. 


Tel.  OtT... 


,,  Tel.  Off.... 
Cork   

Omagh     •  •  •     ■  • . 


Nolan,  L.  J.  . 
Cavendish,  R.  J 

Kmoe,  T  

I  Toole,  J  

!  Wolfe,  J  

•Donovan,  D.  ... 

Miss  M.  A.  Joy.. 

McCarthy,  T.  J.. 

Philson,  M.  S — 


2nd  Div.  Clk. 
.\sst.  Super.,  2nd  CI. 

Clk.  (P.)...      ...  ... 

S.C.  \  1 .     ...  ... 

»» 
•  I 


1877 ;   Ok.,  Lr.  Div., 

S.O.,  Dublin,  '79 
1859;  Clk.,  '96;  Asst. 

Super.,  '99 
1857;  Clk.,  '91 
1872 
1871 
1899 

Asst.  Super  I  1870;  Asst.  Super.,  'oi 

...j  1870 
1877 


S.C.  &  T. 
Pmr. 


•  •  •        •  .  • 


Edin.,  S.O. 


*» 


Blairgowrie 


Fraserburgh 
Glasgow  ... 


Oban 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


SCOTLAND. 


•Kaye,  A  

Richardson,  T.... 
Kinnear,  J. 


Hogg,  \V.  L.  ... 
Kcid,  W  


Boldchild,  T.  ... 


Asst.  Clk. 


Scott,  J. 


Chalmers,  R. 


S.C.  &  T. 
Pmr. 


Ch.  Clk. 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


...  1898 
...  1882 

...  Glasgow,  »68  ;  Clk.,  '85  ; 
Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI., 
'94;  Pmr.,  Blairgowrie, 
'oi 

...  1S79 

...  1862;  Super.,  '87;  Ch. 
Super.,  '90 ;  Ch.  Clk., 
'92 

Ch.  Super.  (T.)    ...  E.T.  Co.,   '6o;  P.O., 

'70  ;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 
CI.,  '87  ;  1st  CI.,  90  ; 
Super.,  '94  ;  Ch. 
Super.,  '03 

...  Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI.  1864;  Clk.,  '85;  Asst. 

(P.)     Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '90; 
1st  CI.,  '92 


Ok.  (T.) 
S.C.  &  T. 


Mills,  S.  L. 
Miss  M.  Murray. 
Smith,  J  j  Ch.  Clk — 


...  E.T.  Co.,  '60;  P.O., 

•70;  Clk.,  '87 
...1  1882 
...  1892 

...  Tel.,  Glasgow,  '71  ; 
Edin.,  '73;  Ch.  Clk., 
Oban.  '87 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Acct.,  Accountant ;  Asst.,  Assistant ;  C.C  &  T.,  Counter  Clerk  and  Tele- 
graphist; Ch.,  Chief;  CI. ,  Class;  Clk.,  Clerk;  Cont.,  Controller ;  Div.,  Division  ; 
Kngr.,  Engineer  ;  Exr.,  Examiner  ;  Gr.,  Grade  ;  Hd.,  Head  ;  Hr.,  Higher ; 
Insp.,  Inspector  ;  Jr.,  Junior  ;  Lr.,  Lower  ;  Offr.,  Officer  ;  Over.,  Overseer  ;  P., 
Postal;  Pn.,  Postman  ;  Pmr.,  Postmaster  ;  Pms.,  Postmistress ;  Pr.-Kr.,  Paper- 
Keeper  ;  Prin.,  Principal  ;  Prob.,  Probationary  ;  Prow,  Provinces  ;  Retr., 
Returner;  Sec.,  Secretary  ;  Sen.,  Senior  ;  S.C.  &  T.,  Sorting  Clerk  and  Tele- 
graphist ;  Sr.,  Sorter  ;  Stg.,  Sorting  ;  Sta.,  Stationary  ;  Supply.,  Supplementary  ; 
Sur.,  Surveyor ;  Super.,  Superintendent  or  Supervisor;  Tech.,  Technical ;  Tel., 
Telegraphist;  Temp.,  Temporary  ;  Tr.,  Tracer  ;  Wtg.,  Writing. 


120 


Deaths. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


A.G.D. 

■  •  •        •  •  • 

C.T.O. 

»• 

»» 

...        • • • 

>» 

•  ■  ■        ■  •  ■ 

»^ 

»» 

(Cable 

Room) 

M 

L.P.S., 

Cir.  Off! 

I» 

»> 

>» 

»i 

tl 

>» 

»» 

>i 

»1 

»» 

>> 

t  » 

'J 

»» 

>» 

♦» 

Nonl.... 

»» 

E.C.  ... 

»t 

S.W.... 

Sur.  Dept. 


Birmingham 

Liverpool 

Okehampton 

Oxford    .  . 

Sheffield 

Han  try  ... 

Edinburgh 

Alierdcen 

Ayr 

Glasgow  ... 


Morris,  E.  R. 
Robson,  S.  F. 
Prout,  W. ... 
Miller,  J.  W. 
Leeming,  T.  S. 
Mercer,  P.  Y. 
Cox,  J.  S.  ... 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Sec.  Div 
Tel. 


»» 

»> 
»» 


Clk. 


Miss  A.  Regan  ..J  Asst.  Super 
Pocock,  S. 
Thridgould.W.B 
Grindley,  G.  W. 
Tucker,  F.  J.  .. 
Windmill,  G.  F. 

Bevan,  S  

Flynn, T  

Whisson,  E.E.H. 
Bedingham,  G.  E. 
Lawrenson ,  \V.  D. 
Pepper,  J.  W. ... 
Miss  M.C.Warren 
Hammond,  R.  L. 


Nosworthy,  H.G., 

Hunt,  J  ' 

Petherick,  K.  J.  . 

P. He.  (I  

Ellis.  W.  S.  ... 
Baml>cr,  R.  D.... 
Campbell,  C.  R.. 

Smith,  A.  

McMillan,  J.  ... 
Henderson,  I).... 


1 901 
1878 

1877 
1881 
1S86 
1887 

Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  '86;  P.O., 
•89 

18S3  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '03 
1S77 

1877 
1878 
18S2 
188S 

1888 

1895 

1900 
1903 

1870  ;  Over.,  '82 
1883 
1892 

Asst.  Sur.,  2nd  CI.  .i  Asst.  Clk.,  F.B.,  CD., 

•72 ;  Clk.,  Alexandria, 
♦74 ;  Agent,  Suez,  '80 ; 
Sur.  Clk.,  '88 
1891 
1899 
1 901 
1902 
1889 
1898 

1893 
1897 
1898 
1887 


Sr. 
»» 

5  » 
>  ' 
»» 

)  ' 


•Over.  .. 

C.C.  &  T 


S.C.  &  T. 


*  In  the  list  of  deaths  which  appeared  in  the  numlier  of  October,  1903, 
Mr.  lawrenson  was  inadvertently  described  as  a  Sorter. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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Postmasters  Appointed. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


Barnard  Castle  ... 
Buckingham 
Carmarthen  


Armstrong,  W.  ... 
Isaacson,  \V.  H.  ... 
Jones,  J.  D  


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Deal 


Derby  

James,  P  

Exeter  

•  •  « 

Fairgray,  T.  S.  ... 

Exmouth   

*  ■  > 

Pye,  E.  C  

Matlock  Bath  ... 

•  •  • 

Buckman,  H.  G. ... 

Oakham   

•  •  • 

Gceson,  G.  H.  ... 

Peterborough     . . . 

.  ■  ■ 

Foot,  J.  N  

Plymouth   

•  ■  ■ 

Shergohl,  J.  W.  ... 

Portmadoc  

<  .  > 

Thomas,  R.  E.  ... 

Wood,  F. 


S.C.  &  T.,  Newcastlc-on-Tyne 
Tel.,  C.T.O.  ;  O.  &  S.T. 
S.C.  &  T.,  Carnarvon  ;  Ch.  Clk. ; 
Pmr.,  Winchfield 
...  E.T.  Co.;  P.O.,  Camelford ;  Tel., 
Exeter  ;  Pmr.,  Launceston;  Tring; 
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APRIL,  1904. 

* 

The  Hew  Post  Office  Trunk 
Telephone  Exchange. 

HE  recent  transfer  of  the  London  Trunk  Telephone 
Exchange  from  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  to  the 
G.P.O.  (South),  Carter  Lane,  London,  may  perhaps  not 
inaptly  be  regarded  as  marking  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Post  Office  trunk  telephone  system. 

When,  in  1896,  the  inland  trunk  circuits  worked  by  the  National 
Telephone  Company  were  acquired  by  the  Post  Office,  the  transfer  of 
the  circuits  to  the  Post  Office  was  effected  throughout  the  country  by 
dealing  with  various  districts  independently  at  different  periods  extending 
to  February  of  the  following  year.  The  Southern  District  of  England, 
including  London,  was  first  dealt  with,  and  on  the  4th  April,  1896, 
the  London  circuits  were  transferred  from  the  National  Telephone 
Company's  Exchange  in  Oxford  Court  to  the  G.P.O.  West,  and  we*e 
there  assembled,  with  the  Paris  telephone  circuits  upon  a  small  switch- 
board located  in  an  anteroom  adjoining  the  Foreign  section  of  the 
Central  Telegraph  Office.  At  that  time  the  metropolis  was  less 
adequately  provided  with  the  means  of  trunk  communication  than 
many  of  the  larger  provincial  commercial  centres,  and  the  group 
of  acquired  circuits  terminating  in  the  London  office  then  numbered 
only  thirty-three. 

Immediately  afterwards  a  rapid  extension  of  the  system  was 
undertaken,  and  the  original  switchboard  accommodation  was  speedily 
outgrown,  with  the  result  that  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the 
installation  to  other  quarters  within  the  same  building,  where  a 
switchboard,  having  a  capacity  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  circuits  was 
installed  and  brought  into  use  on  January  31st,  1898.  This  in  turn 
has  had  to  be  superseded,  and  a  second  removal  of  the  Exchange 
took  place  on  February  5th,  1904,  when  the  working  was  transferred 
to  a  new  and  handsome  switchroom  situated  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
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124      THE  NEW  POST  OFFICE  TRUNK  TELEPHONE  EXCHANGE. 

G.P.O.,  South,  immediately!  underneath  the  extensive  Post  Office 
"  Central"  Local  Exchange. 

Th6  intervening  period  since  the  acquisition  of  the  trunk  circuits 
in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Post  Office  has  been  fruitful  in 
telephonic  developments,  particularly  in  respect  of  switching  devices. 
The  principle  of  indicating  calls  to  the  operators  by  the  agency  of  a 
mechanically  projected  shutter  is  now  regarded  as  crude  in  comparison 
with  the  .little  incandescent  glow  lamp  which  is  adopted  for  signalling 
purposes  generally,  in  all  modern  installations. 

In  the  new  London  Trunk  Exchange  this  device  has  been  adopted 
throughout,  and  visitors  privileged  to  inspect  the  switchroom  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  "  Will-o'-the-Wisp  "-like 
glimmerings  of  the  signalling  lamps  which  are  in  evidence  throughout 
the  entire  face  of  the  switchboard.  The  indications  which  these  glow 
lamps  furnish  to  the  operators  are  well  defined  and  unmistakable,  and 
through  their  agency  the  duty  of  operating  is  rendered  much  less 
arduous  than  is  the  case  Vhere  mechanically  indicating  appliances 
are  used. 

The  transfer  of  the  circuits  from  their  old  home  to  the  new 
quarters  was  effected  upon  a  similar  plan  to  that  adopted  for 
transferring  the  trunk  circuits  in  1896,  and  a  brief  resume  of  the 
procedure  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  diversion 
involved  144  trunk  circuits  communicating  with  fifty-six  provincial  and 
two  foreign  trunk  centres,  together  with  274  junction,  record,  and  call 
wire  circuits  affording  communication  between  the  Trunk  Exchange 
and  nine  London  Exchanges  of  the  Department  as  well  as  sixteen  of 
the  National  Telephone  Company.  The  transference  was  effected 
gradually,  the  junction  circuits  being  first  dealt  with.  These  were 
taken  in  groups  communicating  with  one  or  two  Exchanges  on 
successive  evenings,  the  traffic  being  circulated  by  other  routes  during 
the  process  of  diversion  of  each  route,  until  finally  all  the  junction 
circuits  were  terminated  upon  the  switchboards  in  .  the  new  Trunk 
Exchange.  Communication  between  the  Trunk  Exchange  in  the 
Central  Telegraph  Office  and  the  outside  Exchanges  was  maintained 
by  means  of  the  wires  which  were  provided  for  extending  the  trunk 
circuits  to  the  new  Exchange,  which  wires  were  in  the  meantime 
utilized  as  connecting  transfer  circuits  between  the  old  and  the  new 
Exchanges.  For  the  time  being,  therefore,  the  new  switchboard 
became  virtually  a  junction  transfer  switchboard  situated  in  a  building 
apart  from  that  in  which  the  trunk  circuits  were  terminated.  This 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  of  proving  the  working  of  the  new 
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switch  sections  in  their  entirety  before  the  trunk  circuits  proper  were 
connected  to  them. 

On  Saturday,  February  5th,  1904,  the  cessation  of  trunk 
circuit-  working  aX  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  was  effected  almost 
automatically  at  an  early  period  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  business 
of  the  day  had  so  far  diminished  as  to  enable  the  transference  of  the 
circuits  to  the  new  Exchange  to  be  safely  undertaken.  At  a  precon- 
certed moment  the  whole  of  the  record  circuits  were  diverted  by 
simple  operations  effected  simultaneously  at  the  Trunk  Test  Boxes  in 
the  Central  Telegraph  Office  and  the  new  Exchange.  From  this 
time  all  calls  originating  in  London  were  received  and  recorded  at 
.the  new  Exchange.  Those  on  hand  at  the  old  Exchange  were 
gradually  worked  off,  and  as  each  trunk  circuit  became  clear  at 
the  latter  Exchange  it  was  joined  through  upon  the  transfer  circuit 
with  which  it  had  previously  been  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  access  to  the  junction  circuits  at  the  new  Exchange. 
Under  this  process  the  transfer  circuits  were  gradually  converted  into 
extensions  of  the  trunk  circuits,  and  the  diversion  of  the  144  trunk 
circuits  was  thus  carried  out  in  its  entirety  within  the  brief  period 
of  forty-five  minutes.  So  far  as  is  known,  there  was  neither  inter- 
ruption to  a  conversation  in  progress  during  that  period,  nor  the 
loss  of  a  call  involved. 

As  the  members  of  the  operating  staff  were  thus  gradually 
relieved  of  the  control  of  the  circuits  which  they  had  worked  at  the 
old  switch  room,  they  proceeded  to  the  new  Exchange  and  resumed 
their  operating  duties  there. 

During  the  period  when  the  apparatus  in  the  two  switch  rooms 
was  simultaneously  in  use  an  augmented  staff  was  necessary,  and 
this  was  obtained  by  drawing  upon  the  staff  of  the  Central  Local 
Exchange,  and  utilizing  the  services  of  the  most  experienced  learners, 
and  also  of  some  members  of  the  Telegraph  Staff  at  the  Central 
Telegraph  Office. 

The  new  switch -sections  embody  all  the  latest  improvements 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  necessary  by  experience  of  the  working 
during  the  time  the  Post  Office  has  had  control  of  the  trunk  circuits. 
As  previously  indicated,  the  main  improvement  consists  in  introducing 
lamp  signalling  uniformly  throughout  the  Exchange. 

In  the  old  Exchange  it  was  necessary  for  each  trunk  operator 
to  obtain  communication  with  the  outside  Exchanges  through  which 
the  subscribers  had  to  be  reached,  by  means  of  an  intermediate 
switch  section  known  as  the  Junction  Transfer  Circuit  Switch  Section. 
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This  involved  bringing  the  services  of  a  second  operator  into  use 
within  the  Trunk  Exchange  before  any  trunk  call  could  be  completed. 
Under  the  new  arrangements  the  Junction  Transfer  Switch  Section 
with  its  necessary  attendant  has  been  dispensed  with.  The  junction 
circuits  are  now  multipled  around  the  switchboards  in  a  manner 
which  enables  each  trunk  operator  to  have  direct  access  to  them. 
Those  circuits  working  to  the  larger  offices  are  operated  upon  the 
call  wire  method.  Where  six  junction  circuits  or  less  serve  to  carry 
the  traffic  to  any  one  office,  the  call  wire  is  dispensed  with,  and 
the  calling  and  clearing  signals  are  effected  automatically  at  the 
distant  Exchanges  by  the  insertion  or  withdrawal  of  the  connecting 
peg  at  the  Trunk  Exchange. 

An  ingenious  device  has  been  applied  to  the  last-mentioned  class 
of  junction  circuits  to  enable  the  operator  to  ascertain  whether  a 
circuit  which  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  is  already  engaged.  A 
small  key  is  fitted  immediately  above  the  switch  spring  to  which 
each  of  these  junction  circuits  is  connected,  and  the  operator  must 
first  depress  this  key  before  inserting  the  peg  of  the  connecting  cord 
into  the  relative  switch  spring.  If  the  circuit  is  already  in  use  a 
signal  lamp,  fitted  with  a  red  cap,  glows,  and  warns  the  operator 
by  a  red  signal  that  the  circuit  is  already  engaged  by  a  colleague 
at  some  other  part  of  the  switch-room.  The  remaining  keys  of  the 
group  must  then  be  depressed  in  succession  until  the  lamp  fails  to 
glow:  this  indicates  a  circuit  not  in  use. 

The  concentration  of  circuits  worked  at  night  has  hitherto  in- 
volved changing  the  positions  of  the  connecting  links  at  the  trunk 
test  board,  and  the  services  of  the  test  clerk  have  had  to  be  enlisted 
for  this  purpose.  Another  ingenious  device  has  been  introduced 
on  the  new  switchboards  which  enables  the  concentration  of  the 
circuits  worked  at  night  to  be  effected  direct  between  the  operators. 
An  o]>erator  desiring  to  transfer  the  working  of  any  given  trunk 
circuit  from  the  position  where  it  is  worked  during  the  day  to  that 
where  it  is  worked  during  the  night  is  enabled,  by  merely  withdrawing 
a  peg,  to  signal  to  the  operator  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  up  the  work- 
ing of  the  circuit  for  night  service  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  doing 
so  ;  the  latter  operator  withdraws  a  corresponding  peg,  and  by  doing  so 
automatically  signals  back  to  the  operator  at  the  day  working  position 
that  the  control  of  the  traffic  has  been  taken  up  at  the  night  working 
position.    This  device  constitutes  a  unique  feature  of  the  Exchange. 

The  suite  of  switch  sections  is  so  arranged  that  all  the  circuits 
worked  at  night  are  concentrated  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
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the  space  to  be  traversed  by  operators  at  slack  periods  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  because  under  the  night  circuit  arrangements 
fifteen  trunk  circuits  are  now  concentrated  within  the  same  switch- 
board space  as  was  occupied  by  five  such  circuits  on  the  old  switch- 
boards. 

The  timing  of  tickets  is  now  effected  mechanically  by  the  agency  of 
the  generally  well-known  calculagraph.    One  of  these  instruments  is 


Fig.  i. 


fitted  between  each  alternate  pair  of  keyboards  throughout  the  suite 
of  sections,  and  two  operators  therefore  have  access  to  each  instru- 
ment. Communication  having  been  established,  the  ticket  relating 
to  the  call  is  inserted  underneath  the  stamping  pad  of  the  calcula- 
graph ;  a  lever  is  operated,  and  the  time  of  commencement  of  the 
conversation  is  recorded  in  the  manner  shown  in  Figure  i.  The 


Fig.  2 


triangular  mark  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  right  hand  dial  indicates  the 
hour ;  the  minute  is  indicated  by  the  hand  within  the  central  portion. 
At  this  stage  the  middle  and  left  hand  dials  are  left  blank.  When 
the  conversation  terminates  the  ticket  is  again  inserted  into  the  calcu- 
lagraph and  a  second  lever  operated.  This  produces  the  impres- 
sions of  the  two  pointers  within  the  left  hand  and  centre  dials 
(Figure  2).    The  time  expired  under  five  minutes  is  indicated  in 
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divisions  of  a  quarter  minute  on  the  left-hand  dial ;  the  central  dial 
indicates,  in  one  minute  divisions  up  to  sixty,  the  number  of  minutes 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  impression  was  made.  The  timing 
of  trunk  calls  is  thus  reduced  to  a  purely  mechanical  operation,  and; 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  exact  duration  of  each  call  is  obtained  from 
the  two  dials  indicating  lapsed  time. 

Common  battery  working  has  been  adopted  in  connection  with 
the  operator's  apparatus ;  and  the  speaking  efficiency  has  thus  been 
increased.  Under  the  old  arrangement  certain  operators  only  were 
provided  with  a  second  receiver  to  assist  them  in  hearing  if  the  speak- 
ing from  distant  offices  was  weak.  Every  operator  is  provided  with 
this  accessory  in  the  new  Exchange. 

The  switch  sections  have  been  constructed  to  the  utmost  extent 
possible  of  fireproof  material.  The  framework  and  cable  troughs  at 
the  rear  of  the  sections  are  composed  entirely  of  iron.  The  use  of 
woodwork  on  the  front  of  the  switchboards  has  been  restricted 
within  the  minimum  limits  consistent  with  maintaining  a  good  appear- 
ance, and  the  woodwork  used  for  this  purpose  is  entirely  covered 
within  the  sections  with  the  fireproof  material  known  as  "  Uralite." 

Fig.  3  is  a  general  view  of  the  switch-room.  The  suite  of  switch 
sections  has  a  very  handsome  appearance.  The  room  is  welT 
proportioned  and  well  lighted :  ample  means  of  ventilation  are  pro- 
vided ;  and  an  excellent  system  of  heating  by  hot  water  radiators 
is  installed.  The  improved  hygienic  conditions  under  which  the 
operating  staff  has  now  to  carry  out  its  duties  cannot  fail  to  conduce 
to  greater  convenience  and  comfort. 

In  the  planning  out  of  the  new  Exchange  the  need  for  making 
ample  provision  for  further  growth  has  been  recognised ;  and  the 
space  set  apart  for  the  ultimate  extension  of  the  switch-room  affords 
accommodation  for  quite  ten  years'  growth  at  the  normal  rate  of 
expansion  indicated  by  the  growth  of  the  system  during  the  past 
three  years. 

The  technical  arrangements  are  fully  described  in  two  series  of 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  our  scientific  contemporaries,  the 
Electrical  Review  and  the  Electrician.  The  publication  of  these 
articles  commenced  simultaneously  on  February  5  th,  1904.  The 
ample  information  obtainable  from  these  articles  renders  it  unneces- 
sary here  to  refer  at  length  to  the  circuit  arrangements  or  technical- 
aspects  of  the  installation. 

In  a  leading  article  which  appeared  in  the  Electrician  on  Feb- 
ruary* 1 9th,  the  editor  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  extent  to  which, 
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automatic  signalling  has  been  applied  in  this  Exchange,  in  the 
following  words — 

"  In  the  new  trunk  Telephone  Exchange,  to  which  we  refer, 
a  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  a  common  battery 
luminous  signal  board,  the  operating  of  which  is  as  simple  as  possible, 
although  it  has  to  work  in  connection  with  a  number  of  other 
Exchanges,  with  calling  and  clearing  arrangements  of  various  degrees 
of  automatism. 

****** 

"  So  far  is  the  principle  carried  out,  in  fact,  that  we  should  not 
have  been  surprised  to  find  on  the  switchboard  a  blue  lamp  associated 
with  an  automatic  cut-off  device  to  put  a  subscriber  out  of  circuit 
should  his  language  exceed  the  bounds  of  Parliamentary  usage." 

It  has  not  yet  been  discovered  that  the  telephonic  currents 
generated  by  mere  differences  of  linguistic  expression  possess  such 
dissimilar  characteristics  as  will  enable  them  to  be  utilized  in  the 
manner  indicated,  however  appropriate  such  a  course  may  appear ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  electrical  science  has, 
in  these  latter  days,  been  so  remarkable,  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
indiscreet  to  conclude  that  the  editor's  suggestion  may  not  become 
capable  of  application  in  the  future. 


Chriemhild's  Lament. 

I  have  no  tears  for  my  love 

Who  lies  in  grave  so  lowly ; 
But  drops  of  blood  from  my  heart 

Are  falling  slowly,  slowly. 

Slowly  my  life  fades  out 

With  the  slowly  fading  days  ; 
But  the  longing  for  my  love 

Remaineth  with  me  always. 

Silently  bleeds  my  heart, 

And  silent  the  days  go  by, 
While  I  yearn  and  yearn  for  my  love. 

I  would  that  I  too  might  die. 

B. 


13° 

A  Style  in  the  Making. 

N  the  Secretary's  Office  there  is  a  young  man  who  aims  at 
literary  distinction.  Doubtless  his  chief  objects  are  fame 
and  gold ;  but  he  also  cherishes  the  hope  —probably, 
alas,  illusory — that,  when  he  can  write  perfect  English, 
the  wording  of  his  drafts  will  seldom  be  altered.  How,  he  asked  him- 
self, could  literary  excellence  be  attained  ?  Should  he  give  his  days 
and  nights  to  the  study  of  Addison  ?  Should  he  play  the  sedulous 
ape  to  De  Quincey  or  Hazlitt?  Influenced,  perhaps,  by  esprit  de 
corps,  he  decided  in  the  end  to  study  the  writings  of  literary  men 
connected  with  the  Post  Office ;  and  he  diligently  imitated  four  of  them 
in  turn.  An  irresponsible  friend  said  to  him  that  Browning's  question 
"  What  porridge  had  John  Keats  ?  "  would  be  a  suitable  subject  for 
discussion  in  each  of  the  four  styles.  This  fantastic  suggestion  was 
adopted ;  and  the  results  appear  below.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  owners  of  the  real  styles  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  legal 
proceedings. 

W.  H. 

Style  No.  i. 

To  Browning's  question  "  What  porridge  had  John  Keats  ?  "  no 
satisfactory  answer  has  been  proposed.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to 
say  what  porridge  Keats  had  :  it  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty  that 
he  had  any  porridge  at  all ;  and  there  is,  I  fear,  but  little  likelihood 
that  conclusive  evidence  will  ever  come  to  light.  My  own  researches 
have  failed  to  elucidate  this  aspect  of  Keats's  career ;  and  the  investi- 
gation kindly  undertaken  by  my  friend  Dr.  Donald  MacTavish,  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  all  forms  of  oatmeal,  has,  unfortunately, 
been  equally  fruitless. 

One  scrap  of  evidence  I  have,  indeed,  secured.  An  old  visitors'- 
book  at  the  Black  Bull  Inn  in  the  village  of  Auchterslocherty,  where 
Keats  spent  a  night  in  his  Scotch  tour,  contains  the  following  entry  in 
the  poet's  writing:  "An  excellent  inn— no  porridge — J.K."  Does 
this  mean  that,  in  Keats's  opinion,  the  absence  of  porridge  contributed 
to  the  excellence  of  the  inn  ?  Personally,  I  find  it  hard  to  resist  this 
conclusion.  But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  inn  was  commended  not 
because  of,  but  in  spite  of,  this  remarkable  deficiency;  and  this 
view  has  been  strongly  pressed  upon  me  by  Dr.  Donald  MacTavish 
and  by  other  Scottish  gentlemen  whose  judgment  I  respect. 

Keats's  letters  contain  some  passages  more  or  less  germane  to 
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this  interesting  problem.  Writing  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
on  the  1 8th  July,  1818,  he  says  that  he  has  fed  upon  oatcake — "not 
long  enough  to  be  much  attached  to  it."  On  20th  July  he  complains 
that  he  and  his  friend  Brown  had  nothing  but  eggs  and  oatcake  for 
supper  on  the  previous  evening.  If  he  had  no  love  for  oatcake — and 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  had  none — it  seems  at  least  probable  that 
he  did  not  care  for  porridge.  Of  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  we  may  be 
certain  :  he  was  not  passionately  fond  of  it.  Claret  and  game  were, 
he  said,  his  only  palate-passions :  porridge  is  akin  to  neither.  It  is 
only  fair  to  point  out,  however,  that  he  is  silent  on  the  question  what 
he  had  for  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the  20th. 

That  Keats  must  have  regarded  this  article  of  diet  with  indifference 
or  hostility  has  been,  I  think,  sufficiently  established  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  porridge  never  entered  into  his  life.  Circumstances  may 
have  forced  it  upon  him  as  they  forced  upon  him  much  else  that  was 
distasteful.  To  Browning's  question,  then,  I  can  only  reply  "  I  do 
not  know."  Would  it  were  otherwise !  I  would  give  a  month's 
salary  to  have  the  problem  solved.  But  I  greatly  fear  that  Keats's 
porridge  must  ever  remain,  with  the  song  of  the  sirens,  in  the  dim 
region  of  bootless  conjecture. 

Style  No.  2. 

It  was  really  too  bad  of  Keats  to  leave  us  in  doubt  on  this  point. 
The  more  one  thinks  of  it,  the  more  inexcusable  his  silence  appears. 
For  Keats,  be  it  remembered,  was  not  only  a  great  poet :  he  was  a 
Dramatic  Critic  of  considerable  promise.  And  of  course  the  Dramatic 
Critic  should  have  no  secrets  from  his  readers;  his  self-revelation 
should  be  complete ;  his  attitude  towards  porridge  and  the  Cosmos 
should  be  unmistakable.  Now,  though  Keats  was,  as  I  say,  a 
Dramatic  Critic  of  considerable  promise — less  could  hardly  be  said  of 
the  man  who  wrote  a  notice  of  a  pantomime  without  saying  a  word 
about  the  pantomime  itself— his  self-revelation  was  sadly  imperfect 
and  fragmentary.  To  fifty  minor  but  quite  pertinent  questions — such 
as  this  of  Browning's — his  criticisms  furnish  no  reply.  True,  he  wrote 
only  four  critiques.  Had  he  written  five  this  discussion  might  not 
have  been  necessary.  For  undoubtedly  the  root  of  the  matter  was  in 
him  ;  the  importance — nay,  the  necessity — of  revealing  himself  to  the 
world  must  soon  have  dawned  upon  him. 

It  would  of  course  be  ridiculous  to  contend  that  written  criticism 
is  the  only  means  by  which  men  can  reveal  their  likes  and  dislikes. 
There  are  other  ways.  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Wainwright,  for  example, 
disliked  thick  ankles,  and  he  expressed  his  dislike — not  an  unnatural 
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one,  it  seems  to  me :  Honi  soit  qui  mat  y  pense — by  murdering  a 
lady.  But  few  men  of  letters  care  to  do  such  things.  Even  if  Keats 
loathed  porridge — and  it  is  conceivable  that  he  did — he  could  never 
have  assassinated  an  erring  innkeeper  for  offering  him  the  hateful 
stuff. 

No ;  even  literary  men  are  capable  of  restraint.  Elia— who  was 
gentle  enough  to  call  his  dislikes  imperfect  sympathies —was  never 
known  to  kill,  or  even  to  maim,  a  Scotsman.  If  George  Borrow  made 
away  with  a  Papist  or  two  the  murder  is  not  yet  out.  Dr.  Johnson — 
wisest  and  most  quotable  of  men  ! — suffered  Whigs  to  live.  And, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the  fact  that  a  certain  Dramatic  Critic 
is  at  this  moment  alive  and  well — Dieu  merci  ;  Gott  sei  Dank — is  in 
itself  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  my  point.  For  there  are  certain 
gentlemen  not  unconnected  with  the  stage — but  perhaps  I  had  better 
say  nothing  about  this.  Silence,  says  the  copy-book,  is  golden.  Mum 
—to  use  a  somewhat  hackneyed  expression — 's  the  word.  Enough 
that  this  Dramatic  Critic — wild  horses  would  not  drag  his  name  from 
me — flourishes  quand  mcme. 

"  What  porridge  had  John  Keats  ?  "  Well,  if  John  Keats  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  tell  us  it  serves  him  right  that  we  should  not 
know.  And  certainly  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  mistake — pardonable, 
tyit  still  a  mistake — to  suppose  that  Dramatic  Critics  know  everything. 

Style  No.  3. 

I  have  had  the  great  advantage  of  reading  in  manuscript  my 
colleagues'  very  able  articles  on  this  absorbing  question.  If  I  venture 
to  add  some  words  of  my  own  it  is  not  from  any  desire  to  combat  the 
arguments  which  they  have  advanced  with  such  admirable  cogency 
and  force.  That  their  task  has  not  been  an  easy  or  a  grateful  one 
will  be  manifest  to  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  deal  with  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  evidence.  In  the  present  case  the  evidence  available  is 
certainly  inconclusive.  Whether  it  will  ever  receive  any  considerable 
augmentation  cannot,  of  course,  be  predicted ;  but  the  chances  that 
3ome  record  will  leap  to  light  and  conclusively  establish  Keats's 
relations  to  porridge  are  certainly  not  great  and  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  infinitesimal. 

But,  even  if  we  deem  these  chances  to  be  wholly  negligible,  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  we  are  not  justified  in  dismissing  the  problem 
as  incapable  of  solution.  All  that  we  can  legitimately  assert  is  that  it 
cannot  be  solved  by  normal  means.  It  will  be  claimed  by  a  section 
of  spiritualists  that  the  question  is  susceptible  of  a  supernatural 
-solution — that  it  can,  in  fact,  be  settled  by  a  reference  to  the  spirit  of 
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John  Keats  himself;  and,  however  grotesque  such  a  claim  may 
appear,  we  who  endeavour  to  apply  the  methods  of  scientific  research 
to  the  elucidation  of  psychical  phenomena  must  hear  the  contention 
with  gravity  and  discuss  it  without  prejudice.  Unless  we  can  show 
that  the  claim  is  inadmissible  we  cannot  assert  that  the  problem  under 
discussion  must  ever  remain  unsolved. 

It  is  possible  that  the  question  has  already  been  asked  at  a  stance, 
and  that  an  answer  purporting  to  proceed  from  the  poet  has  already 
been  recorded ;  but  I  have  not  come  across  any  reference  to  such  an 
incident  in  the  literature  of  spiritualism.  That  literature  is,  however, 
peculiarly  rich  in  messages  from  the  illustrious  dead;  and  if,  for 
argument's  sake,  we  assume  that  it  will  one  day  be  alleged  that  a 
message  has  been  received  from  Keats  on  the  subject  of  his  relations 
to  porridge,  we  shall  do  no  injustice  to  the  spiritualistic  position.  It 
is  obvious  that  such  a  message  would,  from  its  nature,  be  incapable  of 
direct  verification.  Its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  would 
ultimately  rest  on  the  alleged  Keatsian  character  of  its  substance  and 
its  form.  Now,  however  characteristic  of  Keats  the  message  might 
seem  to  be,  however  striking  its  similarity,  in  sentiment  and  phrasing, 
to  his  known  writings,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  ascribing  the 
alleged  manifestation  to  the  agency  of  the  poet's  spirit.  Colourable 
imitations  of  the  work  of  Keats  and  of  others  can  readily  be 
fabricated.  The  history  of  spiritualism  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  possibility  of  deliberate  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  medium 
must  never  be  overlooked  ;  and  in  the  supposititious  case  we  are  now 
discussing  it  would  be  particularly  necessary  to  bear  that  possibility  in 
mind. 

But  in  many  cases  the  spirits  of  obscurer  persons  than  Keats  are 
alleged  to  have  communicated  verifiable  information  which  the 
medium  could  not  possibly  have  obtained  through  normal  channels ; 
and  of  course,  if  it  be  established  beyond  doubt  that  even  one 
message  has  been  received  from  beyond  the  grave,  the  contention 
that  Keats  might  communicate  with  us  cannot  be  resisted.  Whether 
he  would  do  so  is  another  question. 

In  the  limited  space  at  my  disposal  it  is,  I  fear,  impossible  to 
discuss  the  evidence  for  the  belief  in  communion  with  the  dead.  My 
own  opinion,  for  which  I  have  given  the  grounds  elsewhere,  Is  that  the 
singular  phenomena  on  which  this  belief  is  based  are  due,  not  to  the 
interference  of  spiritual  agencies,  but,  in  all  probability,  to  the  operation 
of  a  new  mode  of  perception,  the  explanation  of  which  need  not  be 
sought  beyond  the  spacious  region  of  natural  law. 
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Style  No.  4. 

All  my  life  I  have  hated  the  Scots,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  I 
married  Angelica  whose  forefathers  were  stalwart  Covenanters.  The 
idea  of  the  union  appealed  to  my  sense  of  humour.    My  particular 
pose  is  a  genial  melancholy,  which  seems  to  be  adequately  explained 
by  the  fact  that  I  am  Scotch  by  marriage.    "  What  porridge  had  John 
Keats"?  is  a  question  I  have  often  put  in  "after  office  hours"  to 
Angelica  with  more  or  less  painful  results.    She  says  I  am  always 
getting  at  her  with  scriptural  quotations  and  she  is  tired  of  them.  She 
says  the  Bible  was  intended  for  edification,  not  to  provide  quotations 
for  authors  whose  reading  is  limited.    Moreover,  she  says,  there  is 
only  one  porridge,  and  to  ask  the  question  is  the  same  thing  as  to  ask 
"  What  sun  shone  on  Robert  Burns "  ?    It  seems  to  me  that  futile 
questions  are  pregnant  with  meanings  to  civil  servants  and  especially 
to  those  employed  in  the  General  Post  Office,  who  are  constantly 
called  upon  to  fill  up  official  forms.    I  am  especially  drawn  towards 
the  unsuccessful  men  of  the  service ;  and  when  I  am  called  upon  to 
write  their  official  biographies,  it  is  questions  of  this  sort  that  I  have 
to  answer.    I  am  rather  fond  of  skating  on  thin  ice;  and,  while  praising 
the  retired  and  the  dead,  I  am  not  slow  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
satirise  gently  the  living  who  are  on  active  service.    If  we  could  only 
ascertain  what  porridge  was  consumed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Post  Office,, 
we  might  obtain  a  clue  to  many  official  mysteries.    There  are  many 
compensations  in  official  life,  as  I  have  so  often  pointed  out,  and  one 
is  that  you  can  edit  a  magazine  in  your  unofficial  hours  and'  use  your 
colleagues  as  copy.    I  think  "a  chief"  is  a  subject  for  profound 
meditation,  and  when  I  ask  for  his  portrait,  together  with  a  few 
personal  reminiscences,  I  understand  he  forwards  both  with  fear  and 
trembling.    He  sometimes  diffidently  asks  "Who  is  to  be  the 
biographer,  E.B.  or  R.W.J.,  for  I  am  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea  ? "    There  are  men,  I  believe,  in  the  service,  who  are  simply 
holding  on  to  office  and  to  life  to  escape  the  inevitable  biography  in 
St.  MartirCs-le-Grand.     The  word  biography  seems  to  suggest 
autobiography,  and  R.W.J,  and  I  are  best  in  that  department.    I  may 
not  have  mentioned  it  before  in  these  pages ;  but  I  was  born  in  Kent 
and  my  father  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.    I  have  always  been  able 
to  answer  in  any  quarterly  issue  of  this  journal  the  questions  "  What 
porridge  did   I  eat?"     "The  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  and 
"  The  Peep  of  Day  "  were  meat  and  drink  to  me.    My  style,  which 
is  simple,  is  founded  on  "The  Peep  of  Day."    My  early  youth 
was  passed  in  telling  stories,  and  I  am  still  able  to  repeat  them 
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constantly  when  pressed  for  material.  I  have  even  heard  it  said  that 
my  porridge  was  chestnuts.  My  life  has  been  a  failure  tempered  by- 
geniality.  I  find  the  writing  of  "  After  Office  Hours  "  a  great  resource 
in  times  of  domestic  difficulty.  Angelica,  like  other  persons  who  rule 
over  us,  has  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  press,  and  she  will  do  much 
to  keep  matters  relating  to  the  home  out  of  the  journals  of  the  day. 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  life  is  worth  living  even  in  the  Savings 
Bank.  The  great  secret  of  life  is  to  be  genial,  though  you  are 
miserable,  to  do  your  duty,  to  secure  your  annual  increment  and  to 
love  Angelica.  I  am  often  asked  whether  that  love  is  reciprocated, 
and  I  have  to  answer,  "  That  depends  on  whether  the  increment  has 
been  obtained."  This  reminds  me  that  Angelica  is  Scotch  ;  but  I 
think  I  mentioned  the  fact  before.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  kept  to 
the  subject  of  this  paper :  I  have  wandered  a  little.  Never  mind,  it 
will  do  for  "  After  Office  Hours." 


John  Biil  Ju<j,  Bi.u::  and  White,    {loh  inches  hi^'h).    Seepage  189. 
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The  Travelling  Post  Office. 

N  the  mail  coach  era  mails  were  directed  to  certain  offices 
known  as  "  forwarding  offices."  Birmingham,  at  this 
jxiriod,  was  considered  to  be  the  most  important 
forwarding  office  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Letters  for 
the  town  itself  and  for  the  district  served  by  it  were  there  withdrawn 
from  the  mails  and  the  residue  sent  on  to  Lancaster,  the  next 
forwarding  office  on  the  road  to  Scotland,  where  the  sorting  process 
was  repeated.  The  next  sortation  took  place  at  Carlisle  and  so  on  at 
other  towns  until  the  letters  reached  their  destination,  the  mail  coach 
having  to  wait  at  each  town  while  the  sorting  took  place. 

The  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  a  Travelling  Post  Office 
originated  with  Frederick  Karstadt,  son  of  one  of  the  Post  Office 
Surveyors.  And  on  the  6th  of  January,  1838,  a  carriage  was  run,  as 
an  experiment,  on  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  between  Birmingham 
and  Liverpool,  the  carriage  made  use  of  being  merely  a  horse  box 
temporarily  fitted  as  a  Travelling  Post  Office.  Three  officers — 
Frederick  Karstadt,  John  Churchill  and  Henry  Mellersh — were 
employed  in  turn  upon  the  duty ;  and  they  were  assisted  by  Mail 
Guards.  The  journey  was  performed  in  four  hours  and  a  half.  The 
experiment  was  successful ;  and  the  remarks  made  upon  it  by  a  writer 
of  the  period  are  not  without  interest, — "  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
exhaustless  ingenuity  which  bids  fair  to  annihilate  time  and  space,  an 
improvement  which  enables  the  Post  Office  to  practically  work  double 
tides,  in  other  words  to  duplicate  time  by  travelling  and  working  at  the 
same  instant." 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1838,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  Travelling 
Post  Office  a  permanent  establishment ;  and  the  railway  companies 
concerned  were  instructed  to  provide  suitable  carriages  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  The  first  of  these  carriages  (see  Fig.  1)  was  built  by  the 
Grand  Junction  Railway  Company;  and  its  dimensions  were  as 
follows -.—height,  7  ft.,  length,  16  ft.,  width,  7  ft.  6  in.;  and  we  are 
able  to  reproduce  a  sketch  of  the  interior  showing  the  sorting  boxes, 
the  clerk  in  charge,  and  the  mail  guard  (Fig.  2).  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  exterior  of  the  Travelling  Post  Office  is  fitted  with  apparatus  for 
exchanging  mail  bags  en  route.  This  apjxxratus,  which  was  invented 
by  John  Ramsey,  an  officer  of  the  department,  consisted  of  an  iron 
frame  covered  with  netting,  and  was  fixed  to  the  near  side  of  the 
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carriage  and  made  to  open  out  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  bag 
suspended  from  the  arm  of  a  standard  erected  by  the  side  of  the 
railway  line.  Simultaneously  with  the  delivery  of  a  bag  into  the 
carriage  net  a  bag  was  dropj)ed  from  the  Travelling  Post  Office  on  to 
the  bare  ground  by  means  of  another  mechanical  arrangement,  guard 
boards  being  fixed  by  the  side  of  the  permanent  way  to  prevent  the 
bag  from  getting  under  the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  The  first 
experiment  with  this  apparatus  was  made  at  Boxmoor  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1838. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1838,  the  London  and  Birmingham 


TRAVELLING  POST-OFFICE.  ON  THE  LONDON  AND  BIRMINGHAM  RAILWAY 

Fig.  1. 


Railway  was  opened  throughout  its  entire  length,  thereby  joining  the 
Grand  Junction  and  North  Union  lines,  and  giving  a  direct  and 
continuous  route  to  the  North.  The  Travelling  Post  Office  made  its 
first  journey  from  London  to  Preston  on  the  1st  of  the  following 
month.  Two  mails  were  despatched  from  London  (Euston  Station) 
daily,  the  first  or  Day  Mail  at  11  a.m.,  and  the  Night  Mail  at  8.30  p.m. 
The  Night  Mail  occupied  five  hours  and  a  half  on  the  journey  to 
Birmingham,  and  the  Day  Mail  not  quite  so  long.  These  two  mails 
were  worked  throughout  from  London  to  Preston  by  a  staff* of  fourteen 
officers  known  as  "  railway  clerks/'  who  were  assisted  by  a  number  of 
mail  guards.    The  former  officers  performed  the  sorting  duty  ;  and  the 
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latter  took  charge  of  the  bags,  and  were  responsible  for  their  despatch 
and  receipt  both  at  stations  and  by  apparatus. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  Travelling  Post 
Office  was  to  render  unnecessary  the  making  up  of  some  eight  or  nine 
hundred  bags,  inasmuch  as  each  town  made  up  one  hag  for  the 
Travelling  Post  Office  instead  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  which  had  to 
be  made  up  in  the  time  of  the  mail  coaches.  In  the  year  1843  the 
number  of  bags  made  up  in  the  London  and  Preston  Travelling  Post 
Office  down  night  mail,  was  fifty-one,  and  in  the  up  mail  forty-four. 

John  Dicker,  an  inspector  of  mail  coaches,  was  appointed  in  1839 
to  look  after  Ramsey's  apjxiratus  ;  and,  although  there  were  only  ten 
stations  at  which  it  was  in  use,  yet,  according  to  Dicker,  there  was 
more  than  enough  for  him  to  do  to  prevent  continual  failures  on 
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Fig.  2. 

account  of  the  sinkage  of  rails  and  standards.  Several  efforts  were 
made  to  improve  Ramsey's  apparatus,  but  with  little  success.  Dicker, 
however,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  ingenuity,  set  to  work  to 
invent  an  apparatus  more  simple  in  action  and  more  reliable  in 
working;  and  he  ultimately  succeeded.  In  April,  1S4S,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  apparatus  tried  at  Croydon  with  satisfactory 
results ;  and  the  apparatus  in  use  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  the 
system  of  working  goes,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  invented  by 
him.  An  improved  standard  was  now  brought  into  use,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  nets  fixed  by  the  side  of  the  permanent  way  in  which  were 
caught  the  bags  delivered  from  the  Travelling  Post  Office, — leather 
pouches  in  which  the  mail  bags  were  enclosed  for  delivery,  and  a  new 
variety  of  winged  carriage  net  with  detaching  lines,  which  were  used 
to  grip  and  detach  the  pouch  from  the  arm  in  which  it  was  held. 
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The  spring  of  the  arm  was  also  invented  by  Dicker,  as  well  as  the  arm 
and  barrel,  which  he  termed  the  "  Traductor."  In  1855,  partly  in 
recognition  of  his  improvements,  Dicker  was  made  Supervisor  of  Bag 
Apparatus.  Since  Dicker  invented  the  improved  apparatus  many 
important  alterations  have  been  made  in  its  working ;  but  the 
principle  of  the  detaching  lines  remains  practically  the  same.  Con- 
tinuous nets  have  been  introduced  by  which  a  large  number  of  bags 
can  be  delivered  and  received.  Two  or  more  pouches  can  now  be 
suspended  from  a  standard  instead  of  one  only :  the  pin  box  arrange- 
ment has  superseded  the  spring  box  principle  of  the  arm  ;  and  whereas 
Dicker's  net  had  to  be  lowered  and  pulled  up  to  the  side  of  the 
carriage  by  sheer  manual  force,  to-day  the  net  is  manipulated  with 
perfect  ease  by  means  of  a  lever,  which,  as  soon  as  the  net  is  lowered, 
acts  upon  an  electric  battery  and  rings  an  alarum  to  warn  the  officers 
that  the  carriage  net  is  in  a  dangerous  position. 

The  establishment  of  the  London  and  Preston  Travelling  Post 
Office  was  followed  by  others  between  Rugby  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(in  May,  1845),  Exeter  and  Bristol,  Gloucester  and  Tamworth,  and 
Chester  and  Holyhead,  the  last  of  which  commenced  running  in 
March,  1852.  Space  does  not  permit  of  mention  in  detail  of  the 
various  extensions  of  the  Travelling  Post  Office.  It  is,  however, 
interesting  to  note  that  in  1852,  a  travelling  post  office  left  Euston 
and  ran  through  to  Perth  in  seventeen  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes. 

In  all  the  travelling  post  offices  the  sorting  duty  was  performed 
entirely  by  clerks,  and  the  bag  duty  by  guards.  In  May,  1857, 
sorters  were  first  employed  in  connection  with  what  were  known  as 
"  District  Sorting "  carriages,  which  were  then  introduced  on  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway.  In  1859  the  total  number  of 
clerks  employed  on  travelling  post  office  duties  was  1 10,  and  49  mail 
guards  were  employed  upon  bag  duties  in  connection  with  the  same. 
In  i860,  a  re-organisation  of  the  staff  of  the  Travelling  Post  Office 
took  place ;  and  one  result  was  that  the  mail  guards  were  abolished, 
their  place  being  taken  by  sorters.  Upon  this  revision  the  class  of 
clerks  was  reduced  to  forty-seven,  and  a  new  class  of  sorters  established 
numbering  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

From  its  establishment  until  August,  1867,  the  Travelling 
Post  Office  had  been  under  the  control  of  the  Mail  Office,  when  it 
was  made  a  separate  branch.  It  only  remained  as  such,  however, 
until  August,  1875,  when  the  control  was  transferred  to  the  Controller 
of  the  Circulation  Office  (which  is  now  the  London  Postal  Service 
Department).    When  the  Travelling  Post  Office  was  made  a  separate 
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branch,  the  office  of  supervisor  of  bag  apparatus  was  abolished  ;  and 
a  new  class  of  "examiners  of  bag  apparatus"  established.  The 
duties  of  these  officers  consisted  of  accurately  gauging  and  fixing  the 
roadside  and  carriage  apparatus,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

It  is  remarkworthy  that  at  the  present  day  serious  accidents  to  the 
Travelling  Post  Office  staff  are  rare  as  compared  with  the  early  days. 
For  instance,  during  the  period  from  i860  to  1867,  110  kss  tnan 
twenty-eight  serious  accidents  befell  trains  to  which  Travelling  Post 
Offices  were  attached,  resulting  in  more  or  less  serious  injury  to  forty- 
one  clerks  and  seventy-eight  sorters.     Two  cases  proved  fatal. 


Examiner  applying  Gauge,  which  must  rest  level  on  both  rails,  to 

Roadside  Apparatus. 


Certainly  the  most  awful  accident  which  has  happened  in  connection 
with  Travelling  Post  Offices  in  this  country  is  that  in  connection  with 
the  Down  Irish  Day  Mail  of  the  20th  of  August,  1868.  It  occurred 
some  two  miles  beyond  Abergele,  and  about  half  a  mile  on  the 
Chester  side  of  Llandulas.  The  mail  train  passed  Abergele  station  at 
twenty  minutes  to  one  (p.m.),  travelling  at  the  rate  of  over  forty  miles 
an  hour.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  rounding  a  sharp  curve  at 
Llandulas  siding,  Thompson,  the  engine  driver,  caught  sight  of 
several  runaway  goods  waggons  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a 
considerable  speed.  To  avoid  collision  was  impossible.  To  shut  off 
steam  and  apply  the  brake  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Then 
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shouting  to  the  stoker  to  follow  his  example,  he  jumped  from  the 
engine.  The  composition  of  the  train  was  as  follows :— engine  and 
tender,  four  coaches,  a  guard's  van,  the  Travelling  Post  Office  and 
mail  bag  tender,  four  coaches  and  a  guard's  van.  The  scene  which 
followed  the  collision  is  almost  indescribable.  The  engine  of  the  mail 
train  struck  the  waggons  with  terrific  force  and  smashed  them  to  atoms, 
together  with  the  barrels  of  petroleum  with  which  they  were  loaded. 
Tons  of  inflammable  oil  at  once  came  into  contact  with  the  fire  of 
the  furnace  and  enveloped  everything  near  at  hand  in  a  volume  of 
flame.  Among  the  carriages  burning  was  the  Travelling  Post  Office. 
Both  the  officers — Henry  Cole  Silk  and  Charles  Woodroffe — were 
knocked  down  and  stunned  by  the  collision :  in  fact,  Silk  received 
such  severe  injuries  to  his  spine  that  he  never  returned  to  duty. 
AVoodroffe,  although  seriously  injured,  after  carrying  Silk  from  the 
carriage  and  laying  him  by  the  side  of  the  line,  immediately  rushed 
back  to  the  burning  carriage  and  set  to  work  to  save  the  mails  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  everything  that  was  movable.  In  this  gallant  effort 
he  was  assisted  by  one  of  the  passengers,  a  gentleman  named 
Townsend,  of  Dublin.  It  is  a  matter  of  real  satisfaction  to  state 
that  nearly  everything  was  saved,  and,  although  the  correspondence 
was  scattered  from  one  end  of  the  carriage  to  the  other,  not  a  single 
letter  is  understood  to  have  been  destroyed.  All  this  work  was 
accomplished  whilst  the  heat  in  the  carriage  was  intense,  and  the  wood 
cracking  as  it  burned.  During  the  few  minutes  they  were  employed 
in  saving  the  mails,  the  front  guard's  van  and  the  four  coaches  that 
followed  it,  with  every  soul  in  them,  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
It  is  a  solace  to  learn  that  not  a  solitary  cry  for  help  was  heard  :  and 
no  doubt  all  the  victims  were  suffocated  or  instantly  scorched  to  death. 
Between  twenty-five  and  thirty  persons  perished  in  this  terrible 
catastrophe;  and  the  whole  train  would  have  been  burnt  and  this 
number  increased  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  Thompson  and  a 
platelayer  named  Dickens  who  uncoupled  the  rear  of  the  train  from 
the  post  office  van.  This  rear  portion  being  on  an  incline  proceeded 
of  its  own  impulsion  down  the  line  and  was  so  saved  from  destruction. 
The  Postmaster  General,  to  mark  his  appreciation  of  WoodrofiVs 
excellent  behaviour  under  such  trying  circumstances,  obtained  for  him 
a  reward  of  £50. 

The  Travelling  Post  Office  system  is  now  extended  over  nearly 
every  line  of  railway  in  the  kingdom.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  no 
less  than  seventy-three  separate  Travelling  Post  Offices,  composed  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  specially  constructed  carriages,  employed  in 
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the  distribution  of  correspondence.  These  carriages  range  in  length 
from  fifteen  feet  six  inches  to  fifty-two  feet ;  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  are  fitted  with  apparatus  for  exchanging  mail  bags.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  net  made  of  three-eight  inch  hemp  (three  inch 
mesh),  the  end  of  which  is  strengthened  by  stout  manilla  rope  in  order 
to  enable  it  better  to  withstand  the  shock  consequent  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  i>ouches.  The  iron  frame  of  the  net  is  hinged  in  two  pieces, 
called  respectively  the  bed  and  the  wing.  When  extended  for  use,  the 
net  is  about  two  feet  seven  inches  from  the  panel  of  the  carriage,  and 
the  apex  of  the  wing  some  nine  feet  eight  inches  above  rail  level. 
When  not  in  use,  the  net  pulls  up  nearly  flat  against  the  side  of  the 
carriage ;  and  it  is  lowered  into  position  and  raised  again  by  the  action 
of  a  lever  inside  the  carriage.    The  delivery  arms  are  fitted  in  the 


Ikimi  Mail  Train  Passing  Colwyn  Bay  Apparatus. 


doorways  of  the  carriage,  and  are  hinged  to  strong  iron  tubes 
containing  spiral  springs,  which,  when  the  arms  are  not  required  for 
use,  retain  them  in  an  upright  position  by  the  door  pillars.  When  a 
despatch  has  to  be  made,  the  arm  is  drawn  into  the  carriage,  a  sort  of 
convex  shield,  technically  called  a  "  sweep,"  determining  the  angle  to 
which  it  must  be  brought  before  it  can  be  drawn  from  its  perpendicular 
position.  The  mail  bags  for  delivery  are  enclosed  in  a  leather  pouch 
for  protection  against  concussion,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  fairly  square 
position  when  suspended.  Affixed  to  the  pouch  is  a  thick  strap  about 
ten  inches  long  known  as  a  "  drop  strap  "  ;  and  at  one  end  of  this  there 
is  an  eyelet,  which,  when  the  arm  is  drawn  into  the  carriage,  is  passed 
on  to  a  pin  forming  a  portion  of  the  head  or  box  of  the  arm,  which  is 
protected  by  a  spring  cover.  Of  course,  the  carriage  net  has  to  be 
lowered  and  the  pouches  put  out  for  delivery  some  distance  before  the 
roadside  apparatus   is   reached ;  and  in  order  to  perform  these 
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operations  properly  an  officer  has  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
different  landmarks  that  line  the  permanent  way.  All  sorts  of 
immovable  marks  serve  for  this  purpose,  e.g.,  houses,  churches, 
bridges,  gates,  cranes,  and  sometimes  even  rivers,  cemeteries,  and 
clumps  of  trees.  When  nothing  permanent  can  be  found,  a  white 
board  is  fixed  as  a  signal.  I  have  heard  various  stories  of  the 
apparatus  marks  of  the  early  days.  I  fancy  it  was  Mr.  Shillingford 
who  told  one  about  a  white  horse,  which  for  years  was  so  regularly  to 
be  seen  in  a  field  by  the  side  of  the  railway,  that  the  officers  working  the 
apparatus  had  long  looked  for  the  animal  as  their  apparatus  mark  ;  but 
unfortunately  the  horse  died  ;  and  there  were  then  several  bag  failures 
at  that  particular  station.  This  story  is  not  quite  so  good  as  another  I 
have  heard  about  lowering  pouches  when  a  certain  cow  was  seen  in  a 
field,  and  extending  the  net  when  she  wagged  her  tail.  I  have  no 
means  of  vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  tales  ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
certain  about  the  proceeding  of  to-day,  and  that  is,  that  the  officer 
working  the  apparatus  has  to  perform  his  duty  in  just  about  the  same 
time  as  it  would  take  a  cow  to  wag  her  tail.  Take  for  instance  a 
station  where  there  is  the  regulation  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
clearance  before  the  apparatus  is  reached  and  another  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  clearance  of  all  obstacles  after  the  apparatus  has  been 
passed,  and  suppose  that  the  mail  train  travels  at  between  fifty  and 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  then  the  apparatus  officer  would  have  to  perform 
no  less  than  four  distinct  operations  in  less  than  twenty  seconds,  viz., 
lower  two  pouches,  extend  the  net  and  raise  it  again  after  the  receipt 
of  the  pouch,  especially  if  the  apparatus  station  was  such  as  that 
shewn  in  the  illustration  of  the  Irish  Mail  passing  Colwyn  Bay.  The 
roadside  net  and  standard  are  not  many  yards  apart,  so  that  the 
delivery  and  receipt  of  pouches  is  all  but  simultaneous. 

The  roadside  receiving  apparatus  is  made  up  of  a  net  of  stout 
manilla  rope  attached  to  a  framing  which  consists  of  a  fixed  wooden 
upright  and  a  hinged  iron  frame.  Both  stand  up  some  four  feet  above 
the  rail  level,  and,  when  in  position,  are  kept  apart  by  a  cross-bar.  To 
this  bar  the  angle  end  of  a  double  piece  of  rope  is  fastened  by  means 
of  straps ;  and  the  other  ends  of  the  rope  are  attached  one  to  the  top 
of  the  fixed  wooden  framing  and  one  to  the  top  of  the  iron  frame, 
forming  a  "  V."  This  is  struck  by  the  drop-strap  of  the  pouch 
suspended  from  the  delivery  arm  of  the  carriage,  and  the  pouch  itself 
is  released  into  the  net.  A  similar  detaching  line  is  affixed  to  the 
carriage  net,  for  releasing  the  pouches  suspended  from  the  roadside 
standard.    The  weight  of  a  single  pouch,  including  the  bags  which  it 
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protects,  must  not  exceed  fifty  pounds  when  despatched  from  a 
roadside  standard,  or  sixty  pounds  when  despatched  from  a  carriage 
arm.  The  number  of  pouches  despatched  from  various  Travelling 
Post  Office  carriages  throughout  the  country  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
eight  hundred  and  ten  ;  and  the  number  received  in  the  same  period 
is  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  The  approximate  weight  of  those 
despatched  being  sixteen  tons  and  a  half  and  of  those  received 
fourteen  tons.  J.  G.  Hendy. 


Platelayers  Assisting  in  the  Erection  of  Apparatus. 
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Family  Worship. 


ANY  families  in  Scotland  could  still,  I  fear,  sympathise 
,    with  the  five  stalwart  sons  of  a  Highland  minister,  who 
was  accustomed  to  pray  at  such  inordinate  length  every 
morning  that  one  by  one  the  sons  stole  silently  on  their 


knees  out  of  the  room.  Each  one  as  he  passed  his  mother  received 
from  her  a  parting  "  skelp,"  which  they  seem  to  have  taken  quietly — 
probably  it  did  not  hurt  much— and  she  made  no  further  effort  to 
detain  them.  Perhaps  her  practical  nature  overcame  the  spiritual 
one  at  the  moment,  and  she  realised  that  the  duties  of  the  day  must 
be  begun  ;  or  perhaps  even  she  sympathised  with  their  desire  to 
escai>e,  and  only  a  sense  of  noblesse  oblige  restrained  her  from 
following  their  example.  What  the  pious  father  said  or  did  when 
he  finally  rose  from  his  knees  and  found  that  no  one  was  present 
but  his  faithful  wife  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover.  History  has 
drawn  a  veil  over  that  portion  of  the  story.  His  spiritual  fervour 
may  still  have  been  too  great  to  allow  him  to  notice  that  his  earthly 
audience  had  seriously  diminished,  or  else  he  too  may  have  bowed 
his  head  to  the  inevitable  and  the  mundane. 

In  some  families  it  was  the  custom  to  read  straight  through  the 
Bible,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  genealogies  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  merely  tiresome  and  profitless,  but  some  chapters  of 
certain  books  were  excessively  embarrassing.  A  widow  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  persevered  in  reading  thus  without  discrimination 
to  her  young  family,  happened  one  evening  to  have  a  strong- 
minded  English  sister-in-law  as  a  visitor  just  when  she  had  lighted  on 
a  most  plain-spoken  chapter.  She  stammered  and  stuttered  a  little, 
it  is  true,  because  the  sister-in-law  coughed  incessantly  and  made 
remarks  under  her  breath,  such  as  "  Well  I  never !  "  "  This  is  getting 
dreadful ! "  but  she  read  it  bravely  to  the  end.  When  all  was  over, 
the  sister-in-law  looked  round  the  circle  of  young  folk  to  whom  this 
strong  meat  had  been  offered  :  "  My  dear  Katie,  and  this  is  the  way 
you  are  bringing  up  these  poor  innocent  children.  I  am  ashamed  of 
you  '.  "  was  her  indignant  ejaculation.  But  to  the  mother  it  was  all 
sacred  ;  all  the  teaching  of  God  through  his  inspired  prophets. 

Family  worship  is  scarcely  a  time  of  undiluted  joy  to  the  children 
of  the  household  I  am  afraid  ;  at  te?3t  it  was  not  in  the  household 
I  knew  best  in  my  childhood's  cLys.  But  still  there  were  some  com- 
pensations.   We  read  verse  about,  the  servants  also,  and  all  our 
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little  ears  were  widely  open  when  it  came  to  their  turn,  their  mis- 
pronunciations being  the  occasion  of  much  secret  glee.  But  the  glee 
was  no  longer  secret'.when  one  evening  a  favourite  and  much-tned 
housemaid  announced  that  "  Moses  did  exceedingly  fear  and  quack."' 
Even  the  gravity  of  the  father  of  the  family,  which  we  had  always 
considered  as  quite  immovable  by  any  incident  whatever,  was  seriously 
disturbed.  After  that  the  servants  were  excused  from  reading,  much 
to  their  relief  I  doubt  not. 

And  then,  the  further  to  try  us,  the  dog  and  cat  were  always  in 
their  most  entertaining  mood  during  the  prayer  that  followed.  They 
could  not,  I  suppose,  become  accustomed  to  seeing  us  prostrate  and 
silent,  kneeling  each  before  a  chair,  our  faces  in  our  hands.  Ted 
put  his  paws  up  on  the  chair,  and  licked  the  face  and  hands  available, 
anxious  to  cheer  us  and  assure  us  of  his  devotion,  pleased,  too,  perhaps, 
to  find  us  come  down  more  to  his  level.  Since  that  was  of  no  avail, 
he  went  and  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  before  the  master  of  the  house, 
who  was  reading  a  solemn  prayer  out  of  a  big  book.  The  dog  waved 
his  fore  paws  in  the  air,  and  urgently  begged  him  to  cease.  Finding 
that  also  useless,  he  became  frolicsome,  as  though  determined  at  any 
cost  to  get  a  laugh  out  of  these  curious  people,  and  he  therefore 
chased  the  cat  round  and  round  the  room  until  that  much-insulted 
animal  sprang  up  on  the  side-board,  hissing  and  spitting  and  glaring 
triumphantly  at  her  enemy  from  that  safe  altitude.  It  was,  I  am 
sure,  the  deepest  grief  of  Ted's  life  that  the  cat  had  an  unfair 
advantage  over  him,  since  he  was  not  permitted  to  follow  her 
example  and  leap  up  on  any  piece  of  furniture  that  seemed  to  him  a 
desirable  vantage  ground. 

One  evening  we  were  joined  by  a  small  cousin  who  had  not  been 
accustomed,  it  would  seem,  to  family  worship,  but  he  comported  him- 
self throughout  with  becoming  gravity.    At  the  end,  however,  when 
all  had  risen  from  their  knees,  and  the  servants,  followed  by  some  of 
the  family,  were  leaving  the  room,  the  little  fellow  was  found  at  the 
door  holding  out  a  small  salver  for  the  offerings  of  the  worshippers. 
On  being  examined,  and  cross-examined,  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
observed  at  church  that  a  collection  was  always  taken,  that  he 
believed  that  to  be  an  inseparable  and  most  useful  adjunct  of  the 
ceremony,  and  that  therefore,  seeing  that  no  one  else  was  prepared, 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  card-tray  and  determined  to  play  the 
part  towards  which  he  had  always  felt  a  strong  leaning.    I  expected 
great  things  of  that  young  man  in  future  years,  as  far  as  financial 
matters  were  concerned  at  any  rate ;  but  he  became  an  artist  and 
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therefore  penniless,  so  that  my  expectations  were  not  fulfilled.  But 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  the  artistic  temperament  in  him  that 
made  him  see  in  the  taking  of  money  a  fitting  conclusion  to  divine 
service. 

As  I  have  said,  the  master  of  the  house  did  not  indulge  in 
extempore  prayers,  but  read  them,  of  a  very  moderate  length,  out  of 
a  gravely-bound  book  with  red  edges,  the  very  appearance  of  which 
volume  filled  me  with  awe.  I  do  not  know  by  whom  these  prayers 
were  written,  but  even  in  those  days  I  recognised  that  they  were 
couched  in  good  and  scholarly  English.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  listen 
to  the  well-arranged,  well-rounded  sentences.  Only  my  critical  mind 
found  fault  with  one  prayer,  in  which,  after  asking,  one  would  think, 
for  every  material  and  moral  blessing  which  it  was  possible  for  the 
Almighty  to  bestow,  the  writer  wound  up  the  whole  matter,  and  left 
Him  no  loop-hole,  no  excuse  for  saying  afterwards  that  some  special 
boon  had  not  been  invited,  by  adding :  "  And  oh  Lord,  blew-  »«<;  in 
all  things  exceedingly  abundantly,  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  even 
think.''    That  saving  clause  always  seemed  to  me  distinctly  greedy. 

A  certain  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  occasionally  honoured  our 
supper  table  by  his  presence,  struck  me  as  distinctly  greedy  also. 
He  was  a  young  man,  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  when 
he  was  asked  to  say  a  grace  before  the  meal  began,  he  ran  his  eye 
over  the  dishes  on  the  board,  all  spread  before  him  at  once  in  the 
homely  fashion  of  the  north,  and  he  constructed  his  grace  accordingly 
as  he  was  pleased  or  displeased.  If  the  dishes  were  not  to  his  taste, 
or  the  meal  was  more  simple  than  he  considered  desirable,  he  said 
curtly,  "  Oh  Lord,  for  these  Thy  mercies  we  render  Thee  thanks." 
But  if  the  table  groaned  under  lavish  and  dainty  dishes,  with  unction 
he  murmured,  his  eyes  only  half  closed,  "  Oh  Lord,  our  heavenly 
Father,  for  all  these  Thy  most  ABUNDANT  mercies,  we  render 
Thee  our  hearty  praise  and  thanks." 

As  a  rule  Presbyterians  take  it  ill  when  one  of  their  sect  leaves 
their  form  of  worship  for  any  other.  And  Episcopalians  they  con- 
sider dangerously  near  Papacy.  One  grim  old  father  I  knew  whose 
daughter  went  over  to  the  Church  of  England.  She  joined,  as  con- 
verts so  frequently  do,  the  most  extreme  and  Ritualistic  congregation 
she  could  find.  Many  and  bitter  were  the  arguments  between  her 
and  her  father,  but  both  remained  obdurate  and  unconvinced.  At 
last,  when  the  old  man  lay  on  his  death-bed,  the  daughter  believed 
that  her  opportunity  had  come.  She  had  a  table  arranged  at  the  bed- 
side as  an  altar,  placed  on  it  many  lighted  candles,  and  called  in  the 
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priest  to  pray  for  the  dying.  With  a  last  effort  the  old  Presbyterian, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  unconscious  and  unaware  of  what  was 
passing  round  him,  raised  himself  in  bed,  blew  out  every  candle,  and 
then,  with  a  triumphant  smile  on  his  face,  sank  back  and  died. 

To  conclude  with  a  quite  irrelevant  little  story.  I  was  in  a  shop 
the  other  day  when  a  tired  and  over-worked  woman  came  in,  and 
asked  the  shopman  shortly  for  "'arf  sunlight."  I  looked  at  her, 
bewildered  by  her  amazing  request,  but  I  was  enlightened  when  the 
shopman,  without  a  word,  handed  her  half  a  pound  of  Sunlight  Soap. 
But  as  I  came  homewards  I  thought  to  myself  what  a  different  world 
this  would  be  if  we  could  all  have  for  the  asking  "  half  sunlight." 
Half  shadow,  half  sunlight,  not  all  shadow  either  in  our  religion  or  in 
our  lives.  There  is  no  one,  perhaps,  who  has  all  sunlight,  but  then 
some  of  us,  like  that  poor  woman,  might  become  quite  deliriously 
happy  if  we  had  even  half  sunlight,  and  that  might  not  be  good 
for  us.  1  > 
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Small  Street  Bristol,  and  the  Post 

Office  Extension. 

ROM  time  immemorial  Small  Street,  in  the  City  and 
County  of  Bristol,  has  been  an  important  street.  One 
of  the  nine  old  town  gates  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
was  known  as  St.  Giles's  Gate,  having  obtained  this 
name  from  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  the  patron  Saint  of 
cripples  and  beggars,  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  stood  at  the  end 
of  "  Seynt-Lauren's-laane."  Here,  history  says,  was  "  the  hygest  walle 
of  Bristow  "  which  has  "  grete  vowtes  under  it  and  the  old  chyrch  of 
Seynt  Gylys  was  byldyd  ovyr  the  vowtes."  The  cutting  of  the  trench, 
from  the  old  Stone  Bridge  to  near  Prince  Street  Bridge,  for  the  new 
channel  of  the  Froom  was  completed  in  1247.  Before  this  date  ships 
could  only  lie  in  the  Avon,  where  the  bottom  was  "  very  stony  and 
rough,"  but  the  bed  of  the  new  course  of  the  Froom  having  turned 
out  to  be  soft  and  muddy  it  became  the  harbour  for  the  great  ships, 
and  Small  Street  from  this  time  became  a  principal  thoroughfare. 
Then  to  this  quarter  of  the  town  came  Bristol's  greatest  merchants. 
From  the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  old  Custom  House  at  the  lower 
end  of  Pylle  Street  (now  St.  Stephen  Street)  there  was  no  nearer  way 
than  down  Small  Street  and  through  St.  Giles's  Gate.  The  existence 
of  gardens  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  the  backs  of  the 
houses  in  Small  Street  is  evidenced  by  the  wills  of  old  Bristolians. 
In  that  of  William  Hoton,  merchant,  of  St.  Werburgh's  Parish,  who 
died  in  1475,  is  mentioned  "  the  garden  of  Sir  Henry  Hungerford, 
Knight,"  near  the  cemetery  of  St.  Leonard's  Church,  and  John  Ester- 
field,  merchant,  of  St.  Werburgh  Parish,  who  died  in  1504,  be- 
queathed to  his  wife  "  his  dwelling-house  in  Small-Strete,  and  also  the 
garden  in  St.  Leonard's  I>ane,  as  long  as  she  dwelleth  in  the  said 
house." 

In  this  historic  Small  Street,  and  just  within  the  old  city  walls,  have 
for  two  or  three  hundred  years  stood  certain  premises,  in  olden  times 
divided  into  three  separate  holdings,  the  freehold  of  which  was  pur- 
chased in  1903  from  the  Bristol  Water  Works'  Company  by  the  Post 
Office  for  much-needed  extensions  to  its  already  large  building.  It  is 
these  three  edifices  of  which  special  mention  is  made  in  this  paper, 
and  the  facts  respecting  them  have  been  culled  by  Mr.  Percy 
Cornish,  of  the  L.P.S.,  from  ancient  parchments  which  would  fill 
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a  large  wheelbarrow.  The  premises  are  not  of  very  ornate  exterior 
now,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  (Fig.  1)  prepared 
from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Huntley,  the  head 
of  the  local  branch  of  H.  M.  Office  of  Works.  They  are 
interesting,  however,  as  denoting  an  old  style  of  architecture, 
but  the  exteriors  have,  no  doubt,  been  altered  and  pulled  about 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  successive  occupiers  as  to  be  not 


Fig.  1. — Small  Street,  Bristol. 

(New  premises  acjui'id  by  Post  Office.) 


quite  like  what  they  were  originally.  The  structures  appear  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  probably 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  (1649).  The  plan  of 
Brightstowe,  published  in  1581  by  Hofnagle,  shows  that  the  Church 
of  St.  Werburgh  and  its  churchyard  occupied  one-third  of  the 
frontage  of  the  street  on  the  west  or  Post  Office  side,  and  that  there 
were  only  fve  other  separate  buildings,  which  were  each  detached  and 
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covered  the  remainder  of  the  length  of  the  street.  Millerd's  "  Exact 
Delineations  of  the  famous  Cittie  of  Bristoll,"  published  in  1673, 
does  not  so  clearly  illustrate  the  houses  standing  in  Small  Street  on 
the  Post  Office  side  as  could  be  desired.  The  deeds  hereafter 
alluded  to  indicate,  however,  that  of  the  three  premises  under  con- 
sideration, the  Elton  Mansion  at  least  was  standing  before  1680,  as 
Richard  Streamer,  who  died  in  that  year,  is  named  as  having  formerly 
dwelt  therein.  There  is  no  earlier  record ;  and,  as  Sti  earner  only  came 
to  fame  as  Councillor  in  1661,  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  the 
mansion  was  erected  in  about  the  year  1650,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Cann  family  is  the  first  known  owner  of  the  property,  no  doubt  the 
house  was  erected  for  him.  The  style  of  architecture  appears  to  bear 
out  the  assumption  as  to  date,  and  the  frontages  indicate  that  all 
three  houses  under  special  review  were  erected  at  about  the  same 
time. 

While  there  may  be  a  little  regret  when  these  mediaeval  buildings 
disappear,  there  will  be  the  advantage  of  the  street  being  considerably 
widened  by  their  removal.  It  is  now  only  20  feet  wide  from  house  to 
house,  and  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  its  appropriate  appellation — Small 
Street. 

Taking  first  the  property  which  formed  the  middle  holding,  now 
(1903),  known  as  7,  Small  Street,  and  which  is  not  therefore  actually 
contiguous  to  the  existing  Post  Office,  the  earliest  date  alluded  to  in 
the  parchments  is  the  year  1700.  In  a  deed  of  the  14th  August, 
1723,  it  is  stated  that  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  merchant,  under  indenture 
of  lease  dated  28th  February,  1700,  had  bought  from  Sir  Thomas 
Cann  (then  1723)  deceased,  late  father  of  Robert  Cann,  of  Stoke 
IJishopp  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Esq.,  "  All  that  great  messuage 
or  dwelling-house  situate  standing  and  being  in  Small  Street  within  the 
Parishes  of  St.  Walburgh  (j/V)  and  St.  Leonard."  The  indenture  was 
between  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  Bart.,  on  the  one  ]>art,  and  Christopher 
Shuter,  of  the  same  city,  on  the  other  part,  and  was  worded  thus : 
"  Now  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
sums  of  five  shillings  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain  to  the  said 
Sir  Abraham  Elton  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  Christopher  Shuter  the 
receipt  whereof  the  said  Sir  Abraham  Elton  doth  hereby  confess  and 
acknowledge  and  for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations  him  the 
said  Sir  Abraham  Elton  hereunto  moving  hath  granted  bargained  sold 
assigned  and  set  over  ....  unto  the  said  Christopher  Shuter 
all  the  said  messuage  and  tenements  to  have  and  to  hold  unto  the 
said  Christopher  Shuter  his  executors  administrators  and  assigns  from 
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henceforth  for  and  during  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  the  above  recited 
term  of  70  years  which  is  yet  to  run  and  unexpired  in  trust  for 
said  Sir  Abraham  Elton." 

The  next  record  is  -that  bearing  date  of  the  next  day  thus  :— 
"Mt.  Cann's  lease  for  a  year  of  a  Messuage  in  Small  Street  to  Sir 
Abraham  Elton.    Date  15th  August,  172$.*' 

Robert  Cann  "  doth  demise  grant  bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said 
Sir  Abraham  Elton  all  that  great  messuage  or  dwelling  house  situate 
standing  and  being  in  Small  Street  within  the  parishes  of  St.  Walburgh 
and  St.  Leonards  or  one  of  them  within  the  said  city  of  Bristol 
wherein  Richard  Streamer  Esq.  (who  died  in  1680)  formerly  dwelt 
and  wherein  Sir  William  Poole,  Knt.  (no  trace  of  him  can  be  found 
in  local  records)  afterwards  dwelt  and  now  (1723)  the  dwelling  of  and 
in  the  possession  of  the  said  Sir  Abraham  Elton  (First  Baronet)  (where 
also  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  the  grandson,  successively  dwelt,  and  after 
that,  William  Thornhill,  surgeon)  and  fronting  forwards  to  the  street 
called  Small  Street  and  extending  backwards  to  a  lane  called  St. 
Leonard's  Lane  and  bounded  on  the  outside  thereof  with  a  messuage 
in  the  holding  of  William  Donne,  ironmonger,  and  afterwards  (1746) 
John  Perks,  tobacconist,  lately  numbered  as  No.  6  in  Small  Street, 
actually  adjoining  the  Post  Office,  and  on  the  other  side  thereof  with 
a  messuage  in  the  tenure  of  William  Knight,  cooper,  and  afterwards 
of  Richard  Lucas,  cooper  (lately  known  as  No.  8  Small  Street,  and 
last  occupied  by  Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Hobbs,  wine  merchants), 
Togeather  with  all  and  singular  Cellars,  Sollars  Vaults,  Rooms,  Halls, 
Parlors,  Chambers,  Kitchens,  Lofts,  Lights,  Easements,  Backsides, 
pavements,  court  yards  and  appurtenances  whatsoever  "—for  one- 
whole  year  yielding  and  paying  therefor  the  rent  of  a  peppercorn  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  (if  the  same  shall  l>e 
demanded).— Signed  and  sealed,  Robert  Cann.  In  the  Abstract  of 
Title  it  is  noted  that  William  Knight,  who  occupied  the  house  on  the 
":  other  side,"  ,was  succeeded  in  the  tenure  by  Richard  Lucas,  cooper. 

On  the  14///  August,  1  746,  Sir  Abraham  Elton  (3rd  Bart.)  and 
Assignees  leased  the  premises  as  before  described  to  Dr.  Logan  ot 
the  City  of  Bristol,  Doctor  in  Physick,  for  5s.,  as  in  the  case  of 
Christopher  Shuter.  The  house  of  William  Donne,  ironmonger, 
adjoining,  was  in  this  deed  mentioned  as  occupied  by  John  Perks, 
tobacconist.  The  proj>erty  ap[>ears  to  have  been  sold  by  William 
Ix^gan,  of  Pennsylvania,  Esq.,  and  nephew  and  heir  of  the  above 
mentioned  Dr.  Logan,  Doctor  of  Physick  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  to  the 
"Small  Street   Company"  (Richard    Reynolds,   Edward  Garlick, 
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(Removed  from  N<>.  6,  Small  Street,  to  Telephone  Avenue,  Bristol)* 
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Richard  Summers,  James  Harford,  William  Cowles,  James  Getly)  on 
the  27th  May,  1772.  In  the  year  1847  the  property  was  leased  to 
the  Bristol  Water  Works  Company,  and  purchased  by  the  Company 
in  i86<;. 

The  several  owners  and  occupiers  of  this  "gTeat  house"  were 
persons  of  no  mean  degree. 

The  other  premises  (6  &  8—1903)  stand  on  the  upper  and  lower 
sides  respectively  of  the  old  Elton  mansion.  They  belonged  in  1 709 
to  Eleanor  Seager,  who  mortgaged  them  to  Edward  Cook  for  ^140. 
The  property  was  described  in  the  mortgage  deed  thus : — 

"  All  those  two  messuages  or  tenements  situate  and  being  in  Small 
Street  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Walburg  (j/V)  in  the  City  of  Bristol  in  one 
(No.  6 — 1903),  of  which  said  Messuages  John  Knight  Gent  now 
liveth,  and  in  the  other  of  them  (No.  8—1903)  one  M.  E.  Bailey  now 
doth  or  lastly  did  inhabit  and  dwell,  in  the  said  City  of  Bristol, 
and  all  houses,  outhouses,  edifices,  buildings,  courtyards,  and  back- 
sides, to  the  said  messuage  or  tenement." 

The  two  messuages  were  leased  to  Mary  Knight  by  Eleanor 
Seager  for  is.  in  money,  by  indenture  of  26th  June,  1716,  thus: 
Between  John  Saunders,  of  Hazell,  in  the  Parish  of  Olveston  in 
County  of  Gloucester,  Esq.,  and  Eleanora  his  wife  the  only  daughter 
and  heirs  of  William  Seager  late  of  Hazell  aforesaid  on  the  one  part 
and  Mary  Knight  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  widow,  on  the  other  part, 
**hath  granted  bargained  sold  all  these  two  several  messuages  or 
tenements  situate  being  in  Small  Street  in  one  of  which  said  messuages 
or  tenements  John  Knight,  deceased,  formerly  dwelt  and  wherein  the 
said  Mary  Knight  his  widow  doth  now  dwell  and  in  the  other  of  them 
Thomas  Bailey  Painter  and  Glazier  doth  also  dwell  (afterwards  in 
tenure  or  occupation  of  John  Mason  Broker  '  and  Thomas  Taman 
Gunsmith)  and  all  the  outhouses,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (as  in  1709  mortgage 
deed). 

In  1758  (24th  June)  there  was  a  conveyance  of  the  two  messuages 
from  Miss  Knight  to  Mr.  Samuel  Page  (one  of  the  partners  with 
Edward  Garlick,  Richard  Reynolds,  etc.)  for  ,£700.  It  was  this 
same  firm  which  purchased  the  Elton  ''Great  House"  in  1772. 
These  two  tenements  became  the  property  of  the  Bristol  Water 
Works  Company  at  the  same  time  as  the  Great  House  in  1865,  and 
a  portion  of  the  ground  at  the  back,  facing  St.  Leonard's  I^ane, 
belonging  to  the  St.  Werburgh's  Charities,  in  1902. 

The  old  chimney-piece — a  fine  specimen  of  mediaeval  stone  carving 
(see  Fig.  2) — which  stood  in  the  principal  upstairs  room  of  No.  7,  used 
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as  a  board  room  by  the  Water  Works  Company,  the  frescoed  ceiling, 
and  the  panelled  walls,  marked  the  period  at  which  the  Eltons 
occupied  the  house ;  and  the  initials  A.  and  M.  E.,  representing 
Abraham  and  Mary  Elton  (Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  JefTeris,  whom 
he  married  in  1676),  and  the  quaintly  cut  date,  1700,  are  on  the 
chimney-piece.  The  chimney-piece  has  been  removed  and  re-erected 
in  the  new  Water  Works  building  in  Telephone  Avenue.  The 
enquirer  of  the  far  distant  future  may  be  misled  when  he  finds  it 
in  this  spot  unless,  indeed,  there  be  some  tablet  provided  to  indicate 
and  perpetuate  the  history  of  this  antique  stone  carving.    The  ceiling 

and  panelling  have  been  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Edmund  Elton 
and  taken  to  Clevedon  Court. 

In  the  wall  of  the  old  Water 
Works  premises  against  which 
the  Post  Office  dividing  wall 
has  been  built,  there  is  a  peculiar 
gargoyle,  stone  effigy,  or  image 
(see  Fig.  3).  It  looks  like  a  sort 
of  carved  corbel,  and  points  to  a 
much  earlier  date  for  |>arts  of  the 
building  than  at  present  supposed. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
architect  of  the  Post  Office 
extension  will  so  arrange  as  to 
let  it  remain  in  situ.  The  build- 
ing may  have  once  been  ecclesi- 
astical, though  we  commonly 
find  in  pre- Reformat  ion  archi- 
tecture sacred  subjects  intro- 
duced into  what  may,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  be  called  decoration.  Against  this 
theory  is  the  circumstance  that  beneath  the  stone  reading 
slab  there  appears  a  coat  of  arms.  In  recent  letters  to  the 
Bristol  Times  and  Mirror  newspaper,  certain  writers  have, 
in  treating  of  the  Water  Works'  premises,  sought  to  establish 
that  the  great  philanthropist,  Edward  Colston,  possessed  a 
mansion  on  the  East  side  of  Small  Street,  and  lived  therein.  No 
tangible  facts  have,  however,  been  adduced  to  substantiate  the  state- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  conclusive  evidence  to  the 
contrary  contained  in  the  notes  on  14  Colston's  House,"  read  at  the 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological 
Society  in  1890,  by  the  late  lamented  historian  of  Bristol,  John 
Latimer.  Mr.  Latimer  demonstrated,  beyond  doubt,  that  Thomas 
Colston,  purchased  the  mansion  of  the  Creswicks  on  the  West  side 
of  Small  Street,  upon  the  site  of  which  the  present  Post  Office  now 
stands.  It  is  in  that  house  that  Edward  Colston  resided,  if,  indeed, 
at  any  time,  he  ever  did  live  for  more  than  a  short  period  at  one 
time  in  Small  Street. 

R.  C.  Tombs. 


Crown  Derby  Pastille-Burner.    (4  inches  high).    .See  page  189. 
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Three  Post  Office  Reports. 

» 

E  have  received  the  reports  of  the  Postmaster  General  of 
British  Guiana,  of  the  Post  Office  of  India,  and  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1902-3  ;  and  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  of 
St.  Martin*  s-U-G  rand  to  a  review  of  these  three  documents  which 
have,  however,  little  in  common.  British  Guiana  is  one  of  the 
smallest  dependencies  while  India  is  the  most  populous  dependency 
of  the  Imperial  Crown.  In  the  former  country  each  inhabitant 
posted  on  the  average  nearly  seven  letters  or  other  articles  in  the  year, 
but  in  India  the  number  of  postal  articles  delivered  was  at  the  rate  of 
only  2"  1 6  per  head  of  the  whole  population.  The  gross  revenue  of 
the  British  Guiana  Post  Office  was  Dols.  107,488,  and  of  the  Post 
Office  of  India,  Rs.  21,352,991.  In  the  United  States  every 
inhabitant  received  on  the  average  99-7  articles  by  post  in  the  year: 
the  gross  postal  revenue  was  Dols.  134,224,443,  and  the  expenditure- 
was  Dols.  137,784,487.  With  such  enormous  differences  in  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  Post  Offices  of  the  three  countries,  it  would  be  useless 
to  compare  them  further;  and  we  must,  therefore,  deal  with  each 
report  separately. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 
The  total  number  of  articles  posted  in  British  Guiana  was  estimated 
at  2,400,949,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  and 
postcards  as  compared  with  the  year  before.  The  total  number  of 
letters  registered  was  60,686  and  10,446  registered  letters  were 
received  from  abroad.  There  were  22,824  returned  letters  and 
postcards.  1,715  postal  packets  from  abroad  were  challenged  for 
customs  duties ;  and  Dols.  555  were  collected  as  duty  on  the  contents 
of  the  packets. 

The  money  order  business  of  the  colony  showed  a  remarkable 
increase  during  the  year,  and  in  February,  1903,  the  sale  of  British 
postal  orders  was  begun.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  parcels  dealt  with,  and  an  increase  of  45  per  cent,  in  the 
parcels  received  from  the  United  States. 

The  telegraph  business  is  decreasing,  but  the  telephone  business 
in  spite  of  some  drawbacks  seems  to  be  developing.  It  is  a  little 
curious  to  find  that  the  land  lines  are  damaged  at  Easter  by  what  the 
Postmaster  General  describes  as  the  j)eople's  mania  for  kite  flying  at 
that  season,  and  this  is  an  annually  recurring  trouble.    The  ocean 
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cdbies  were  frequently  interrupted  ;  and  the  Postmaster  General 
emphasizes  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  colony  being 
dependent  on  one  cable  for  communicating  with  Europe. 

INDIA. 

The  estimated  number  of  postal  articles  delivered  in  India  during 
the  year  1902-3  was  589,296,416  which  included  the  following  items: 

letters  paid,  unpaid  and  registered        ...  266,799,644 

Postcards  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  253,758,481 

Registered  newspapers    32,558,182  . 

Book  and  pattern  packets  ...       ...       ...     3  2, 7 oS, 7  7 1 

Parcels  registered  (actual  number)         ...  2,472,277 
„    unregistered  „  ...  1,000,061 

In  every  case  there  was  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  figures  for 
the  year*  before  varying  from  2*88  per  cent,  on  letters  to  36*02  on 
unregistered  parcels  and  averaging  5*24  per  cent,  on  the  whole.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  parcels  is  ascribed  to  the  reduction  in  the 
scale  of  inland  parcel  postage  made  in  July,  1901.  Attention  is 
directed  to  the  increasing  use  of  jwstcards,  which  now  exceed  the  paid 
letters  in  number. 

During  the  year  15,868,564  money  orders  were  issued;  of  these 
556,609  were  drawn  on  foreign  countries  including  native  states,  and 
f  81,016  were  telegraphic  orders.  In  each  description  of  orders  there 
was  an  increase  over  the  figures  for  the  year  before.  In  some  parts  of 
India  money  orders  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  collection 
of  revenue,  for  the  payment  of  rent  and  for  remitting  other 
government  dues. 

The  business  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  also  increasing. 
There  are  now  293  head  banks  and  6,782  sub-banks  in  India  and 
922,353  deposit  accounts.  Interest  amounting  to  Rs.  3,250,562 
was  credited  to  the  depositors ;  and  the  total  amount  due  to  them  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  Rs.  114,215,434.  The  depositors  were 
classified  as  follows : — 

Professional,  having  fixed  income  ...  245,754 
„          having  variable  income  62,508 
Domestic  ...       ...       ...       ...  161,346        , . 

Commercial         ...       ...       ...  ...  34»I23 

Agricultural         ...       ...       ...  ...  15,065 

Industrial  ...       ...       ...       ...  t  30,92ft 

Indefinite  ...  ...  ...  372,629 

On  the  31st  March,  1903,  there  were  2,051  government  telegraph 
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offices  in  India,  and  of  these  245  were  under  the  control  of  the 
telegraph  department,  and  1,806  were  combined  post  and  telegraph 
offices  under  the  control  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Post  Office  of 
India. 

The  Indian  Post  Office  is  used  for  collecting  salt  revenue  in 
certain  districts  and  for  the  payment  of  military  pensions.  It  also 
acts  as  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  quinine,  and  during  the  year  disposed 
of  over  5,000  pounds  of  this  useful  drug  made  up  into  7,192,309 
packets  each  containing  five  grains. 

There  were  thirty-two  highway  robberies  of  the  mail  during  the 
year,  of  which  twenty-four  occurred  in  British  territory  and  eight  in 
native  states.  No  life  was  lost ;  but  in  nineteen  cases  the  mail  carriers 
were  more  or  less  seriously  wounded.  In  eight  cases  the  entire  mail 
was  recovered,  in  fourteen  cases  there  was  a  partial  recovery,  and  in 
ten  cases  everything  was  lost.  Other  casualties  noticed  in  the  report 
included  the  total  loss  of  a  mail  steamer,  and  all  hands,  in  a  cyclone  ; 
the  sinking  of  a  steam  launch  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  ;  and  the  wrecking 
of  the  mail  train  from  Madras  to  Bombay  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
a  bridge  by  a  flood.  The  mail  line  to  Gilgit  was  twice  overwhelmed 
by  avalanches ;  two  runners  were  drowned  while  trying  to  cross 
flooded  streams;  an  overseer  in  Assam  was  attacked  by  a  wild  buffalo 
and  died  of  the  wounds ;  and  a  village  postman  in  Madras  was  mauled 
to  death  by  two  bears.  In  Eastern  Bengal  a  postmaster  was  murdered 
and  his  postman  was  wounded  by  dacoits,  and  another  postman  was 
murdered  in  a  hut.  As  many  as  twenty-three  post  offices  were  burnt 
down,  three  were  blown  down  and  three  washed  away  by  floods  during 
the  year.  There  are  perils  connected  with  the  Indian  postal  service 
of  which  we  know  nothing  in  England. 

The  establishment  of  the  Indian  post  office  included  75,290 
persons,  an  increase  of  4*43  per  cent,  for  the  year.  Of  this  number 
212  were  pensioned  soldiers  of  the  native  army  and  65  were  women 
of  whom,  all  except  4,  were  Europeans  or  Eurasians. 

The  financial  results  appear  satisfactory.  The  receipts  were 
Rs.  20,962,173  from  the  postal  service  proper,  Rs.  384,818  from 
mail  cart,  parcel  van,  passenger  and  goods  services,  and  Rs.  6,000 
contributed  by  native  states,  making  altogether  Rs.  21,352,991. 
The  expenditure  on  the  postal  service  was  Rs.  16,249,844,  on  mail 
cart  and  other  services  Rs.  384,818,  and  on  mail  steamer  subsidies 
Rs.  623,585,  making  altogether  Rs.  17,258,247.  The  surplus  of 
receipts  over  expenditure  was  therefore  Rs.  4,094,744  as  compared 
with  Rs.  4,277,309  in  the  preceding  year. 
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The  contract  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  European  mails  was  carried  out  efficiently.  In  no 
instance  was  the  contract  time  exceeded.  The  mails  are  due  at 
Bombay  at  noon  on  Saturday,  but  on  twenty-four  occasions  they 
arrived  oh  the  previous  Friday.  '  *  '  1 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  is  a 
more  formidable  document  than  either  of  the  other  reports.  It  is  a 
neatly  bound  volume  of  336  closely  printed  octavo  pages ;  and  it 
contains  in  addition  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  himself, 
a  report  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Post  Office, 
reports  from  the  four  Assistant  Postmaster  Generals,  and  the  Auditor's 
report.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  review  within  the  space 
at  our  command  these  long  and  interesting  statements  which  we 
cannot  help  contrasting  with  the  very  meagre  amount  of  information 
as  to  the  working  of  the  British  Post  Office  contained  in  the  report 
of  our  own  Postmaster  General.  And  the  contrast  is  the  more 
striking  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  the  Post  Office  of  the  United 
State  does  not  include  the  telegraphic  service  and  has  no  savings 
bank  attached  to  it.  We  have  one  serious  complaint  respecting  this 
report ;  and  we  make  the  same  complaint  as  regards  the  report  of 
the  British  Guiana  Post  Office.  Neither  of  them  is  indexed,  and 
though  the  omission  is  not  a  very  serious  matter  in  the  latter  case,  it 
is,  we  think,  a  defect  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States.  That  great  country  justly  prides  itself  upon  the 
number  and  ingenuity  of  its  inventions  for  the  saving  of  unnecessary 
labour.  We  could  wish  that  the  very  simple  appliance  of  an  index 
had  been  added  to  the  numerous  pages  now  before  us. 

The  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  begins  his  report 
with  a  financial  statement.  The  total  receipts  and  expenditure  for 
the  years  ended  June  30th,  1902  and  1903  respectively,  were  as 
follows :— 


1902 

1903. 

Dols 

Dols. 

Ordinary  postal  revenue 

119,958,229 

13^984,535 

Receipts   from    money  order 

business  ... 

1,889,818 

2,239,908 

121,848,047 

134,224,443 

Expenditure  

124,785,697 

138,784,488 

Deficit    ...       ...  ... 

2,937,650 

4,560,045 
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The  estimated  revenue  for  1904  is  Dols.  146,304,642,  the  estimated 
expenditure  Dols.  153,511,549,  so  that  the  deficit  of  the  current  year 
will  be  Dols.  7,206,906.  The  contrast  with  the  financial  results  of  our 
own  Post  Office  is  remarkable ;  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  the  effect  that 
would  be  produced  at  the  Treasury  if  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  to  provide  for  a  deficit  at  the  Post  Office.  The  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  does  not,  however,  expect  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  the  postal  service ;  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  a  profit  accrued . 
Of  the  twelve  decades  between  1782  and  1902,  there  has  been  a 
surplus  in  four  and  a  deficit  in  eight.  The  United  States  shares  with 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Mexico,  Greece,  Japan,  and  a  few  other 
countries  the  honour,  or  discredit,  of  spending  more  on  the  post  office 
than  it  receives,  but  its  deficit  is  greater  than  the  total  deficits  of  all 
the  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union.  Great  Britain  makes  a  larger 
profit  from  the  postal  service  than  any  other  country.  Russia,  France 
and  Germany  come  next  and  in  the  order  indicated. 

There  are  more  post  offices  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 

country.    The  number  of  articles  received  and  sent  by  post  to  each 

inhabitant  is  greater  there  than  elsewhere :  the  mail  routes  are  longer  ; 

and  the  annual  transportation  of  mails  extends  over  a  greater  number 

of  miles  than  in  other  lands. 

Germany  has  a  slightly  larger  postal  income,  but  the  United 

States  the  heaviest  expenditure.  Germany,  too,  has  more  letter  boxes, 
while  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  post  offices  to  area  and  popula- 
tion the  United  States  rank  fifteenth  in  the  first  and  fifth  in  the 
second  category. 

The  United  States  post  office  does  a  big  business  under  conditions 
very  different  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  According  to 
the  last  report  of  our  own  Postmaster  General  it  was  estimated  that 
4»  1 43.900,000  postal  packets  were  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year.  The  grand  total  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  matter 
mailed  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1903, 
was  estimated  at  8,887,467,048,  or  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
postal  packets  delivered  in  this  country.  It  is  not,  of  course,  for  us 
to  criticise  either  set  of  figures,  but  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  work 
out  an  estimate  so  closely  as  to  include  units  and  tens  in  the  result. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we  print  side  by  side  some  details  of 
these  enormous  totals  :— 

United  Kingdom.     United  States. 

Jitters   2,579,500,000  4^62,933,677 

.  Postal  Cards    488,900,000  77^657,590 
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United  Kingdom.  United  States. 

Book  packets  and  circulars-  809,800,060  — 

Newspapers        ...       .:.  175,400,000  — 

Second  class  matter  '  —  2,615,685,014 
Third  class  matter,  books,) 

pamphlets,  &c.        ...f  ~  '.053,637,057 

Parcels    ...        ...       ...  90,300,000  — 

Fourth  class  matter,  mer-) 

chandise,  seeds, etc.  ...J  ~  93,38o,oo5 

Matter  to  foreign  countries  —  91,172,745 

The  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  deals  at 
some  length  with  the  abuses  connected  with  second  class  mail  matter, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  carried  at  the  low  rate  of  1  cent  a  i>ound, 
while  a  considerable  portion  is  mailed  free  within  the  county  of 
publication.  This  is  one  of  the  privileges  attached  to  literature,  if 
second  class  mail  matter  is  literature,  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
Post  Office  is  endeavouring  to  reduce  this  privilege  within  reasonable 
limits.  Some  reforms  have  been  accomplished,  and  other  questions 
were  at  the  time  the  report  was  written  under  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  cheap  or  free  carriage  of  second  class  mail  matter  goes, 
we  suspect,  a  long  way  to  explain  why  the  cost  of  the  postal  service 
so  largely  exceeds  the  receipts,  and  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  post  office  in  this  respect  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this 
country. 

The  free  delivery  of  postal  packets  is  being  extended  in  the  United 
States,  but  much  has  to  be  done  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  rural 
districts  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  inhabitants  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  following  paragraph,  from  the 
report  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  reads  strangely  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  "  Free  deliver)'  is,  at  least  to  an  extent,  a 
luxury.  Forty  years  ago  everybody  went  or  sent  to  the  post  office  for 
his  mail ;  now  it  is  delivered  several  times  daily,  to  the  homes  and 
places  of  business  of  the  residents  of  more  than  a  thousand  cities. 
The  service,  however,  adds  appreciably  to  postal  revenues  by 
facilitating  correspondence,  but  consumes  over  one-fifth  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  post  offices  where  it  exists,  and  the  cost  jier  carrier  is 
gradually  increasing.  Unnecessary  deliveries  are  extravagant,  and 
careful  scrutiny  should  be  made  of  the  same  in  all  of  the  large  offices 
of  the  country."  There  are  still  many  so-called  cities  in  the  United 
States  where  the  inhabitants  have  to  send  to  the  post  office  for  their 
letters  and  many  rural  districts  are  as  yet  unvisited  by  the  letter 
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carrier.    In  1897,  there  were  only  44  routes  in  which  a  rural  free 
delivery  was  in  operation.    In  1903,  there  was  a  free  delivery  on 
15,119  rural  routes,  and  on  June  30th,  1903,  petitions  for  the 
establishment  of  11,700  such  deliveries  were  pending.    One  of  the 
conditions  insisted  upon  before  a  free  delivery  is  established  is  that 
the  roads  shall  be  in  good  order ;  another  requirement  is  that  there 
must  be  no  unbridged  creeks  or  streams  not  fordable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.    In  connection  with  rural  deliveries  and  the  extension  of 
the  telephone  service  into  the  farming  districts  of  the  country,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  under  certain  conditions  postmasters  should  be 
authorised  to  open  letters  and  to  telephone  the  contents  to  the 
addressees.     The    Postmaster   General   proposes   that  a  small 
appropriation  should  be  made  by  Congress  to  enable  him  to  investigate 
this  subject. 

Pneumatic  tube  service  has  been  introduced  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia,  and  is  contemplated  at  Chicago  and 
St.  Ixmis.  It  is  only  in  Boston,  however,  that  the  full  service  is  in 
ojx:ration  ;  and  in  that  city  the  entire  mail  service  has  felt,  in  a  marked 
degree,  the  benefit  provided.  The  tubes  are  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter  and  many  lines  are  double. 

Many  of  the  mail  trains  have  been  accelerated  during  the  year 
under  review,  and  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  service  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans.  The  distance  between  these  two  cities 
is  1,369  miles;  and  the  train  which  leaves  New  York  at  2.15  a.m. 
arrives  at  New  Orleans  at  11.30  a.m.  the  next  day.  This  service  is 
extended  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  3,850  miles  from  New 
York,  and  has  brought  New  York  and  New  Orleans  practically  a  day 
nearer  to  each  other. 

Money  order  business  is  transacted  at  34,547  offices,  and  during 
the  year  45,941,681  domestic  orders  were  issued  for  an  aggregate 
amount  of  Dols.  353,627,648.  In  the  same  period  1,914,149 
international  orders  were  issued  for  Dols.  35,237,935,  and  754*144 
international  orders  for  Dols.  11,683,572  were  paid.  There  is  no  Post 
Office  savings  bank  in  the  United  States,  but  the  Postmaster  General 
suggests  that,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  need  of  the 
I>eople  at  Porto  Rico,  the  post  offices  in  the  island  should  be 
authorised  to  accept  small  deposits  and  to  pay  interest  thereon,  at 
the  rate  of  not  more  than  2  per  cent. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  serious  risks  to  which  the  officers 
employed  in  the  railway  post  offices  are  liable,  and  the  service  is 
described  as  ultra  hazardous.     During  the  year  there  were  372 
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accidents  in  which  clerks  were  killed  or  injured  or  the  mails  lost 
or  damaged.  As  many  as  18  clerks  were  killed,  78  were  injured 
seriously  and  398  slightly.  It  is  melancholy  to  read  in  the  report  of 
the  general  superintendent  of  railway  mail  service,  "this  subject  is 
unavoidably  in  our  minds  always,  for  the  news  of  accidents  to  railway 
post  offices,  in  which  clerks  are  either  killed  or  disabled,  reaches  us  by 
wire  almost  daily." 

The  Postmaster  General  is  authorised  by  statute  to  suppress 
fraudulent  schemes  and  lottery  enterprises  through  the  mails,  and  his 
powers  in  this  respect  have  recently  been  applied  with  greater 
strictness.  But  while  illegal  lotteries  have  been  suppressed,  the 
gambling  instinct  has  assumed  a  new  form,  and  guessing  contests  are 
becoming  more  and  more  widespread,  and  the  scale  of  their  operation 
is  constantly  growing.  These  guessing  schemes  do  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  lottery  statutes ;  and  the  Postmaster  General 
thinks  that  further  prohibitory  powers  are  needed.  "  That  the  use  of 
the  postal  service  of  the  United  States  for  the  promotion  of  these 
demoralising  schemes  should  be  prohibited  by  law,  hardly  needs  to  be 
argued."  There  is  a  fine  Puritan  tone  in  this  sentence  which  shows 
that  the  old  traditions  of  the  early  settlers  in  New  England  are  not 
extinct.  Happily  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  telegraphs,  and  is  not  called  upon  to  make 
special  arrangements  to  enable  bookmakers  and  other  gamblers  to 
carry  on  their  business  on  racecourses  and  places  where  sporting  men 
congregate. 
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The  Sunny  South. 

Brindisi,  July,  1903. 
W^^Sffl'X  this  occasion  my  mums  overlook  the  harbour;  and  I 

AKsiG  h    am  astomsnec^  at  tne  influence  the  change  from  the 
CA^gTA*    back  of  the  hotel  to  the  front  has  upon  my  views  of  life 
i*3j~^TW>    at  this  South  Italian  port.    I  remember  quite  well  that 
on  my  last  visit  I  was  quartered  at  the  back  ;  and  my  windows  opened 
on  to  the  yards  of  the  hotel  and  adjoining  houses.    The  sun  shone 
<lay  after  day ;  and  the  sky  was  everlastingly  blue.    All  that  could  be 


View  from  the  Rack  Windows  01  the  Grand  Hotel. 


seen,  however,  was  the  said  backyards  (sometimes  filled  with  lines  of 
snowy  linen,  and  always  littered  with  gigantic  earthenware  i>ots, 
calling  vividly  to  mind  the  tnise  en  scene  of  the  thrilling  story  of  the 
Forty  Thieves),  the  walls  of  the  houses  dazzling  white  in  the  sunshine 
—  relieved  here  and  there  with  the  dull  green  foliage  of  a  fig  tree,  or 
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that  of  the  brighter,  livelier  looking  orange,  and  the  women  who  were 
sometimes  to  be  seen  hanging  out  the  clothes  ;  but  there  was  no 
other  sign  of  life.  Could  enthusiasm  possibly  be  aroused  over  such  a 
scene,  even  in  an  unaccustomed  Englishman?  And  yet  a  brother 
officer  who  occupied  the  rooms  after  I  left  actually  thought  it  worthy 
of  photographic  record.  The  oil  jars  are,  I  submit,  the  only  saving 
feature  ;  and  even  that,  in  my  view,  they  owe  to  their  association  with 
Fatima. 

The  doors  of  my  old  and  new  rooms  are  merely  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  corridor  ;  and  yet  what  different  worlds  they  open  upon.  The 
broad  stone-flagged  Marina,  dotted  here  and  there  with  oil  and  wine 
casks,  and  peopled  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  is  now  spread  before 
my  eye.  It  is  a  main  artery  of  the  town  ;  and  consequently  it  throbs 
with  life.  The  beautiful  natural  harbour,  with  its  rippling  water,  is  a 
never-ceasing  living  picture :  boats  glide  here  and  there  continuously, 
some,  with  sails  hoisted,  looking  like  huge  white  birds.  It  opens  out 
before  my  eye  ;  and  I  can  see  distinctly  the.  two  points  between  which 
the  large  steamers  arrive  and  depart  several  times  daily,  and  the  blue 
Adriatic  beyond.  At  this  moment,  a  steamer  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
from  Corfu  is  slowly  making  her  way  in,  scarcely  rippling  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  deep  red  of  the  bottom  of  her  hull  just  showing 
above  the  water  line,  and  the  upper  portion  deep  shining  black.  The 
Castello,  hundreds  of  years  old,  in  which  is  situated  the  signalling 
station,  gleams  golden  in  the  sunshine  as  the  ship  gradually  eases  up 
to  her  berth  at  the  quay.  Here  the  usual  crowd  of  ragged  porters  and 
loafers  is  gathered  to  receive  her.  She  is  made  fast ;  and  a  gangway 
is  placed  on  board.  There  is  much  hubbub ;  and  then  there  bursts 
upon  the  ear  the  merry  twang!  twang!  of  the  local  troupe  of 
inandolinists.  Nowhere  else,  except  perhaps  up  the  good  old  River 
Thames,  or  on  the  steamer  between  Naples  and  Capri,  has  the  music 
of  these  instruments  seemed  so  entrancing.  In  the  occasional  lull  of 
voices  and  instruments,  the  incessant  monotone  chirp  of  the  cicadas 
in  the  orange  groves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  strikes  my 
ear ;  and  the  cool  sea  breeze  from  the  .Adriatic  blows  through  my 
hair  as  I  sit  surveying  the  sparkling  scene  from  my  window  on  this 
July  afternoon. 

This  is  dolec  far  nientc  indeed  ;  but  there  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment 
-the  recollection  which  flashes  across  my  mind  of  a  room  with 
a  northern  aspect  opening  upon  the  courtyard  of  a  building  in  St 
Marti  n's-le-Grand,  dull  and  chilly  even  in  midsummer.    Do  you  know 
what  living  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  is,  when  to  see  whether  it  is  sunny, 
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or  what  not,  it  is  necessary  to  look  up  to  the  patch  of  light  at  the  top- 
of  the  shaft?  If  so,  you  realize,  as  I  do,  what  will  be  my  place  this 
day  next  week.  Ugh  !  I  hastily  light  another  cigarette,  and,  casting 
dull  care  away,  drop  down  to  the  Marina  and  join  the  agent  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  (a  true  English  gentleman)  and  the 
genial '  British  Consul  in  a  sail  on  the  Adriatic,  or  a  stroll  round  the 
delightful  garden  across  the  water.  The  happy-go-lucky  crowd  round 
about  seems  always  to  be  chanting  in  the  well-known  strain,  11  Come, 
let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  present."  Why  not  take  a  leaf 
from  its  book  ? 

******* 

"  The  Osiris,  with  20  passengers  and  400  bags  of  mails,  will 


R.M.S.  •«  Osiris." 

arrive  at  Brindisi  daylight,"  runs  the  message  which  has  just  been 
handed  to  me  with  my  name  spelt  out  of  all  recognition ;  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  for  the  Sigtior  Cor ri ere  saves  all  possible  chance  of  it 
reaching  the  wrong  hands.  True  enough,  just  after  daylight,  in  steams 
the  "  ferryboat " — as  the  Osiris  and  her  sister  ship,  the  /sis,  are 
commonly  termed.  These  boats,  of  20  knots  speed,  link  up  the 
overland  route  from  London  with  the  Main  Line  steamers  for  the 
East  at  Port  Said ;  and  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  they  each 
carry  more  bags  of  mails  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  any  other  mail 
ship  afloat.  Our  illustration  shows  the  Osiris  in  gala  garb  (New 
Year's  Day,  1904).  The  resj>ective  commanders  of  the  ferryboats. 
Captain  Hide,  R.N.R.,  and  Captain  Watkins,  R.N.R.,  are  worthy 
representatives  of  the  type  of  gentlemen    suaviter  in  modi\  fortiter 
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in  re — whom  the  directors  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
so  carefully  select  to  command  their  floating  palaces. 

Once  on  a  time,  say  the  Brindisines,  with  a  sad  wave  of  the  hand 
and  wag  of  the  head,  the  big  ships  called  here.  Yes,  and  no  wonder 
they  grieve ;  for  when  the  "  ferryboats  "  were  born,  the  freely  spent 
gold  of  the  hundreds  of  English  milordosy  who  landed  from  the  big 
ships  weekly  for  a  look  round,  was  diverted  to  other  channels ;  and 
Brindisi  has  not  recovered  from  the  shock.  The  great  dining  room 
of  the  Grand  Hotel,  now  dull  and  lonely,  used  to  be  thronged  with 
a  laughing  crowd  of  diners,  only  too  happy  to  scamper  ashore  for  a 
few  hours  for  the  novelty  of  eating  a  shore  dinner — worse  cooked  and 
served,  if  they  would  only  admit  it,  than  that  aboard  the  ship,  and 


R.M.S.  "China,"  with  "Lsis"  alongside. 


costing— well,  it  is  better  not  to  speak  of  cost :  the  Brindisines  knew 
how  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone ! 

But  here  the  ship  is  at  the  quay  on  which  the  homeward  train, 
with  its  mail  waggons  and  dining  and  sleeping-cars,  is  drawn  up. 
The  bags  and  passengers  are  transferred,  and  away  we  steam  tor 
Merry  England.  The  mails  we  know  ;  but  what  of  the  passengers  ? 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  East ;  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  anywhere  else  in  the  wide 
world  so  varied  an  assortment  of  individuals,  influential  in  every 
sphere  of  activity,  political  as  well  as  commercial.  Civil  and  military 
officers  from  India,  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  governors  and  statesmen  from 
our  distant  Colonies,  merchant  princes,  tea  planters,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  all  are  to  be  met  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  dininti 
car  of  the  Overland  Express.    It  is  a  unique  experience  ;  and  a  short 
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acquaintance  with  these  pillars  of  the  large  British  Empire  proves  to 
one's  mind  how  little  the  majority  of  stay-at-home  Englishmen 
realize  the  debt  that  is  owing  to  these  men  sent  out  by  our  country 
to  do  its  Imperial  work.  Theirs  is  no  light  task  ;  and  there  is  not  much 
fun,  surely,  in  cutting  oneself  aloof  from  country,  kith  and  kin,  for  the 
best  part  of  one's  life  in  order  to  hold  the  balance  between  contending 
parties  and  conflicting  interests,  which  is  the  task  of  the  majority 
of  these  men,  a  task  which  we  know  from  history  is  more  often  than 
not  performed  with  remarkable  and  conspicuous  success.  They  are 
no  armchair  critics  of  Imperial  affairs,  but  the  men  in  the  know,  and 
the  working  parts  of  the  Imperial  machinery,  albeit  they  are  not 
overweaning  with  pride,  well  acquainted  as  they  are  with  the 
importance  of  their  mission. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

London,  March,  1904. 
While  I  was  reading  through  these  notes  one  evening  in  March, 
I  chanced  to  look  out  of  my  window,  and  behold  !  a  snow  storm. 
Just  think  of  it,  when  quite  a  month  ago  I  was  revelling  in  Spring  in 
Southern  Italy.  The  day  I  left  Dover  it  was  cold  and  sleety.  At 
Calais  it  was  no  better ;  and  all  through  France  the  four  bouillottes, 
each  a  yard  long,  which  were  pushed  all  of  a  gurgle  into  my  carriage 
at  intervals,  were  a  godsend.  At  Modane  the  snow  was  feet  deep. 
Turning  out  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Turin  was  like  awaking 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  At  Ancona,  I  rejected  fresh  scaldapicdi  with 
scorn,  and  settled  down  to  breakfast  without  my  overcoat — for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  the  hotel  at  1  )ovcr.  An  hour  or  two  later, 
i.e.,  about  midday,  the  old  woman  turned  upas  usual  at  Sambenedetto 
with  her  basket  of  luscious  fruit— fresh-pulled  oranges  and  tangerines, 
with  apples,  pears  and  figs.  It  occurred  to  me  then  with  force  that  it 
was  no  longer  winter,  but  glorious  spring.  There  out  in  the  fields  on 
either  hand  the  labourers  were  toiling  in  their  shirtsleeves,  turning  up 
the  rich  brown  soil  with  their  huge  mattocks  round  the  base  of  the 
vines  and  the  olive  trees.  The  trees  were  sprouting  ;  and  everything 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  gave  signs  of  new  life.  Spring  had  come, 
indeed.  The  sun  poured  into  my  carriage  ;  and  I  was  hot.  I  fairly 
longed  for  my  cold  bath  next  morning — the  usual  craven  spirit  had 
miraculously  vanished.  And  now  on  this  March  evening  I  pile  on  the 
fuel,  draw  my  desk  close  up  to  the  fire,  button  my  coat  with  a  shiver 
as  the  north  easterly  wind  drives  the  snow  and  splinters  of  ice  against 
the  windows,  and  long  for  fair  Italy.  R.  W.  Hatswell. 
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The  Story  of  a  Suburban  Family. 

ES,  it  was  our  very  own  home.  No  one  dared  deny  it. 
We  had  been  married  full  three  weeks.  We  felt  that 
though  people  might  say  what  they  liked  we  were  quite 
sure  that  we  had  not  yet  tired  of  married  life,  and  that 
with  our  lengthy  experience  of  it  we  were  most  decidedly  in  a  position 
to  judge. 

And  then,  too,  had  not  our  friends  warned  us  of  the  "  waning 
of  the  honeymoon?"  Where  had  the  waning  been  in  our  case? 
How  stupid  people  will  be  sometimes.  We  would  let  everybody 
know  what  a  mistake  it  is  to  talk  so  lugubriously  of  married  life. 

"What  a  nice  little  house  we  have!  Won't  we  make  it  pretty? 
You  shall  make  the  outside  look  picturesque-like,  while  I  will  paint 
the  inside.  You  must  plant  some  quickly-growing  creepers,  that  will 
be  trained  all  up  the  walls,  and  dangle  their  foliage  in  at  the  windows  \ 
whilst  I  will  make  water-colour  imitations  of  them  on  the  shelves,  and 
the  mantels,  and  the  panels  of  the  doors." 

"  I  will  willingly  do  what  I  can  outside,  my  dear,  but  I  must  warn 
you  that  I  have  lived  in  suburban  houses  before,  and  we  must  be 
careful  how  we  interfere  with  the  constitution  of  the  structure." 

"  But,  hubby,  what  harm  can  creepers  do  ?  People  say  now  that 
they  add  considerable  strength  to  a  house.  I  suppose  it  is  because,  if 
only  the  creepers  are  strong  enough,  they  will  support  the  bricks  when 
the  bricks  cease  to  support  the  creepers  ?  " 

"  My  own  wifie,  what  a  mind  you  have  got !  How  glad  I  am  to 
feel  that  I  have  married  a  girl  with  sense.  We  will  work  and  work  and 
work  on  our  little  cottage,  until  we  can  see  the  envy  rising  on  the 
cheeks  of  our  friends,  at  the  results  that  have  accrued  to  the  single- 
minded  attention  which  we  have  bestowed  on  the  place." 

"Yes,  hubby,  but  we  don't  want  people  to  be  envious,  do  we? 
Of  course,  if  they  will  be  envious,  we  can't  help  it,  can  we?  1  From 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice,'  etc.,  you  know." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  I  know.    But  if  we  can't  help  it,  you  know, 

well,  we  can't  help  it,  can  we  ?    And  it  won't  be  our  fault  if  they 

are  envious,  will  it,  as  long  as  we  are  free  from  it  ?  " 

* 

Club-land  had  ceased  its  attractions.  Balls  and  theatres  had  lost 
their  charms.  We  were  married.  The  centre  of  attraction,  the  pivot 
of  the  world,  was  a  little  cottage  in  a  southern  suburb  ;  and  this 
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received  all  the  attention  which  the  new  pair  of  house-keepers  were 
able  to  bestow  upon  it.  And,  truth  to  tell,  it  required  it.  For 
imagination's  sake  it  was  called  a  cottage — a  cottage  sounds  so  much 
more  aristocratic  than  a  small  house  merely,  you  know.  And  con- 
siderable attention  our  cottage  required  before  it  became  anything 
like  a  thing  of  beauty.  We  lived  in  it  just  long  enough  to  make  t: 
pretty  from  the  outside,  and  cosy  and  comfortable  inside ;  but  the 
efforts  put  forth  were  too  much  for  its  constitution.  You  may  enamel 
and  paint  a  shilling  wooden  tripod  table,  until  it  seems  to  you 
invaluable  ;  but  no  amount  of  enamel,  patent  or  otherwise,  will  make 
its  three  legs  stand  firm,  or  its  surface  remain  flat  and  unwarped.  In 
the  same  way  no  amount  of  art  and  science,  popularly  so-called,  on 
our  part,  ever  succeeded  in  making  the  bricks  stick  together,  or  in 
converting  the  mud  of  the  mortar  into  lime  ;  and,  by  the  time  our 
passion-flower  in  the  front  and  our  Virginian  creeper  at  the  back  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  their  respective  roofs,  the  gravest  apprehension 
was  felt  that  the  walls  would  fall  down  upon  the  creepers,  bein^ 
unable  to  withstand  the  enormous  strain  put  upon  them.  It  was  a 
sad  hour  when  we  realised  that  wc  could  not  ruralise  our  little  house 
— I  mean  our  cottage — without  risking  the  roof  over  our  heads, 
and  that  all  our  efforts  to  be  artistically  happy  had  only  succeeded  in 
showing  us  how  unworthy  was  the  house  upon  which  we  had  lavished 
our  time  and  labour. 

When  single  life  and  club-land  have  lost  their  attraction,  male 
human  beings  begin  to  live  a  natural  life,  so  to  speak,  and,  as  might 
be  expected  of  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  "  delved  "  and 
"  span  "  in  the  ancient  Garden  of  Eden,  they  turn  invariably  to  the 
soil,  and  devote  themselves  to  husbandry.  Husbandry  of  both  kinds, 
did  you  say  ?  May  be.  But  no  matter  whether  the  garden  at  the 
rear  be  an  acre  or  more,  or  merely  a  few  square  yards,  the  young  man 
who  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  feels  the  hereditary  instinct  working 
in  him  that  has  been  handed  down  to  him  from  his  savage  ancestry, 
and  which  moves  him  to  wield  the  spade  and  the  hoe,  even  though  it 
be  only  after  office  hours,  and  within  the  compass  of  a  very  narrow 
potato-patch. 

We  began  with  the  idea  that  anyone  can  grow  potatoes ;  and  as 
to  cabbages,  pitch  a  few  seeds  on  to  the  virgin  soil  of  a  back  garden, 
and  forthwith  there  will  grow  cabbages.     And  the  narrower  the 
dimensions  of  the  garden,  of  course  the  closer  together  must  lettuce 
plants  be  placed,  or  there  would'nt  be  room  for  a  little  of  everything 
Had  not  friend  Potts,  of  the  City,  said  that  he  was  quite  independent 
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of  the  greengrocer?  In  fact  he  had  alleged  that  he  never  parted  with 
any  of  his  money  in  that  direction  now.  Perhaps  not,  it  occurred  to 
me :  probably  not :  that  estimable  tradesman  wished  that  he  had,  I 
found  afterwards,  especially  when  friend  Potts  left  the  neighbourhood 
hurriedly.  It  was  understood  that  the  neighbourhood  did  not  suit 
hi  is  wife's  health.  But  he  arrived  at  that  decision  very  hurriedly,  as  I 
have  before  remarked. 

Well,  I  determined  that  I  would  be  independent  of  the  local 
purveyor  of  Covent  Garden  produce.  Yet  even  greens  cannot  be 
grown  all  at  once.  The  rockery-remains  which  the  builders  strewed 
about  the  garden  beneath  an  inch,  perhaps  two  inches,  of  soil,  had  to 
be  removed ;  and  then  the  seeds  had  to  be  planted,  and  nurtured, 
and  watered,  and  protected.  And  protection  they  did  require.  The 
neighbours  on  one  side  of  us  kept  fowls.  Kept  them,  did  I  say  ? 
Rather  should  I  have  said,  we  kept  them  for  him.  The  neighbours 
kept  the  eggs.  There  was  a  field  at  the  back  of  our  row  of  gardens. 
Our  neighbour  suggested  that  wire-netting  was  a  good  thing  for 
keeping  out  chickens.  I  thought  that  probably  it  was  just  as  good  a 
thing  for  keeping  them  in.    I  even  suggested  as  much. 

"  My  dear  sir,  those  poor  creatures  have  been  shut  up  all  the 
winter.  They  must  have  exercise  now  that  the  spring  has  come 
round.  You  haven't  the  heart  to  ask  me  to  shut  them  out  of  the 
lovely  field  now,  have  you  ?  They  pick  up  such  a  lot  of  meat  food 
out  in  that  field." 

Meat  food  !    Ugh  !    He  meant  worms,  and  snails  ! 

"So,  if  you  are  quite  sure  you  don't  mind  putting  some  wire- 
netting  along  the  end  of  your  garden,  then  the  fowls  will  have  their 
run,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy."  And  the  man  rubbed  his  hands 
with  the  jollity  that  comes  of  self-assurance. 

I  promised.    And  I  put  up  the  wire-netting. 

I  had  no  idea  of  the  cleverness  of  fowls  before  then.  I  sowed 
packet  after  packet  of  "  reliable  "  seeds,  and  they  disappeared  rapidly. 
Almost,  in  fact,  as  rapidly  as  the  wire-netting  itself.  The  ostrich 
with  its  vaunted  appetite  for  tin-tacks  and  nails  would  have  had  to 
give  points  to  those  domestic  fowls.  Where  the  netting  went  I  could 
never  find  out.  Nor  could  my  neighbour.  He  was  amazed  at  the 
intelligence  shown  by  his  fowls. 

"  They  really  seem  to  have  eaten,  and  digested  that  wire-netting 
of  yours." 

"  And  the  staples,  too,"  I  suggested. 
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"  Wonderful,"  said  he ;  "  and  when  I  think  of  it,  the  egg-shells 
have  been  remarkably  hard  and  metallic  lately." 
Here  he  looked  at  me  a  trifle  anxiously. 

"It  is  wonderful  how  the  food  of  fowls  affects  their  egg- 
shells." 

"I  am  not  an  expert  at  keeping  fowls,"  I  said,  "but,  may  I  ask, 
did  you  find  any  difference  in  the  flavour  of  the  eggs  themselves  ?  " 

"  Well,  scarcely  ;  and  yet — well,  may  I  ask  if  you  have  sowed  any 
onion-seed  lately  in  your  garden  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  rejoined,  "  and  they  also  have  all  been  scratched  up." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  thought  as  much.  There  was  remarkable  flavour 
about  the  eggs,  derived,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  acids  of  the 
stomach  acting  upon  a  joint  diet  of  wire-netting  and  onion-seeds." 

The  netting  with  which  I  covered  the  fence  at  the  end  of  the 
garden  disappeared  on  at  least  three  occasions. 

Then  I  took  to  keeping  a  cat.  A  fine,  old  hunting  cat  that  knew 
its  duty.  The  duels  that  ensued  did  not  last  long.  One  day,  on 
my  arrival  home,  it  brought  me  a  wing  and  two  feet,  all  that  was  left 
of  the  chief  of  my  neighbour's  marauding  gang.  After  that,  my 
seeds  began  to  sprout,  and  the  fowls  ceased  to  trouble.  Another  two- 
legged  creature,  this  time  without  feathers,  evidently  thought  discre- 
tion the  better  part  of  politeness ;  perhaps,  I  should  say,  courtesy 
was  better  when  tempered  with  discretion,  and  the  fowls  no  longer 
rushed  in  the  jaws  of  death,  as  aforetime. 

I  soon  became  famous  as  a  turnip-grower.  As  though  enchanted 
by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  turnips  came  up  in  my  garden 
all  the  year  round.  And  I  may  say  all  the  garden  round.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  this  was  a  distinct  advantage.  When  cabbages 
and  other  garden  produce  was  scarce,  we  were  always  able  to  fall 
back  on  turnip-tops. 

I  remember  well  our  first  meal  of  home-grown  turnip-tops. 
Leaving  home  one  morning  in  the  spring,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
turnips  were  sufficiently  forward  to  warrant  our  giving  them  a  trial. 

We  sat  down  that  evening  to  dine,  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
independence.  We  were  making  a  beginning.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
the  very  joint  at  the  table  will  be  of  our  own  growing.  Certainly  we 
shall  be  eating  from  our  own  potato-patch.  In  the  meantime, 
we  have  our  own  turnip-tops.    And  they  are  not  to  be  despised. 

"  My  dear,"  I  ventured  to  remark  on  my  arrival  home  on  this 
auspicious  evening,  "  you  will  certainly  enjoy  our  home-grown  vege- 
tables, will  you  not  ?  " 
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Now,  women  are  funny  creatures.  They  are  so  wanting  in  the 
warmth  of  enthusiasm  at  times. 

"  I  will  try  just  a  little.  Do  not  help  me  too  bountifully,  my  dear," 
said  my  spouse,  as  we  took  our  seats  at  the  table. 

"  Very  well ;  you  will  excuse  my  eagerness  to  partake  of  the 
fniits  of  the  earth  in  due  season.  This  is  an  auspicious  occasion,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  that  you  fully  realise  the;  importance  of  it.  It 
marks  the  first  step  towards  rendering  ourselves  independent  of 
the  greengrocer." 

We  sat  in  silence. 
"  Do  you  like  the  greens,  my  dear,"  I  said  at  last.    The  silence 
was  becoming  somewhat  strained. 

"  I  am  just  a  little  afraid  you  have  helped  me  too  freely,"  said  my 
wife,  breaking  in  upon  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  meal. 

She  had  carefully  placed  her  share  on  one  side  untouched.  I 
avoided  seeing  this,  however. 

I  had  done  the  same,  though.  But  I  had  replaced  the  dish-cover 
over  the  joint,  and  my  plate  was  hidden  from  her.  What  on  earth 
was  the  matter  with  the  greens  ? 

"  I  think  perhaps  they  wanted  just  a  trifle  more  cooking,  don't  you 
think  so  ?  They  are  possibly  just  a  little  underdone,  my  dear.  I 
suppose  you  cleaned  them  well.  They  seem  rather  '  furry,'  I  fancy. 
Remind  me  of  *  woolly-bears.'  But  perhaps  you  don't  know  what 
'  woolly-bears  '  are."    Happy  mortal ! 

"  I  am  indeed  sorry  the  tumip-tops  are  not  cooked  enough.  I 
will  do  them  better  next  time." 

Here  were  symptoms  of  nervous  disturbance  showing.  Hysterics 
must  be  avoided. 

"  Never  mind,  they  will  be  better  another  time.  Make  them  into 
'  bubble  and  squeak '  for  your  visitors  to-morrow,  or  they  will  go  with 
the  cold  joint.  But  cook  them  a  trifle  more,  and  pick  the  youngest 
shoots.    Those  in  the  bed  nearest  the  house  are  the  youngest." 

"  Oh,  very  well  ;  but— I  picked  these  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden 
nearest  the  hedge." 

"  Nearest  the  hedge,  my  dear,  did  you  sow  any  turnip-seed  there  ? 
I  didn't." 

"Well,  I  thought  you  did."    A  flood  of  tears.    "  How  was  I  to 
know  ?  " 

"  Come  now,  never  mind,  I  may  have  sowed  them  there.  Dry 
your  tears.    Cook  them  well  another  time,  that's  all." 
She  had  cooked  the  radish-tops. 
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And  the  "  woolly-bearishness  "  was  explained. 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  care  for  bubble  and  squeak,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  darling." 

"  Dig  a  hole,  dear,  by  the  marrow  bed,  and  bury  the  '  tops/  Bury 
them  deep.    They  make  good  manure." 
"  I  will." 

We  had  no  more  M  tops  "  for  dinner. 

L.P.S.  Geo.  Patrick  Oliver. 


Gold  Lustre  Jug  (Raised  Coloured  Flowers).  .  See  pa^c  1S9. 
From  Collection  of  Mr.  IV.  C.  Honey. 
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A  Sanatorium  for  Postal  Employees. 

VERY  physician  who  has  had  much  experience  of 
consumption  at  any  large  hospital  for  diseases  of  the 
chest  must  have  been  struck  by  the  number  of  patients 
suffering  from  this  disease  who  are  in  Government 
employ  in  one  capacity  or  another,  and  by  the  almost  absolute  failure 
of  the  authorities  to  make  any  provision  for  the  treatment  of  their 
servants  once  they  have  contracted  tuberculosis.  So  far  as  the 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  are  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  large  number  of  them  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  con- 
sumption hospitals.  It  is  further  a  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  patients  do  not  seek  hospital  treatment  until  the  disease  is  in 
an  advanced  stage ;  that  is  to  say,  until  their  condition  is  such  that 
little  hope  of  any  permanent  amelioration  of  their  symptoms  can  be 
entertained.  Much  support  is  lent  to  these  statements  by  an 
admirable  article  on  "  The  Post  Office  and  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis," by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Garland,  which  appeared  in  the  Lancet 
on  September  14th,  1901.  Mr.  Garland  has  shown  that,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  every  candidate  for  the  Post  Office  Staff  is  required  to 
pass  a  medical  examination  before  admission  to  the  public  service, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  life  in  the  Post 
Office  is  a  selected  .life,  the  percentage  mortality  rate  from 
pulmonary  consumption  in  the  established  postal  staff  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  higher  than  the  percentage  mortality  of  the 
general  populace  from  the  same  disease. 

These  facts  constitute  a  grave  indictment  against  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office,  and  would 
not  long  be  tolerated  by  any  large  commercial  firm  of  standing  ;  for 
it  is  a  sanitary  law  that  a  high  rate  of  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is 
invariably  associated  with  defective  hygienic  conditions.  The 
Government  have  of  late  risen  somewhat  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities  in  the  matter,  and  have  caused  notices  prohibiting 
promiscuous  expectoration  to  be  . prominently  displayed  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  Post  Office  ;  but  so  far  only  the  fringe  of  the 
subject  has  been  touched.  The  most  efficient  way  of  stamping  out 
consumption  is  to  prevent  the  disease.  This  can  be  done  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  proper  ventilation,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  all  forms 
of  infection,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  infected 
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expectoration.  Until  this  part  of  the  question  is  thoroughly  taken  in 
hand,  we  cannot  exj)ect,  however  enthusiastic  we  may  be,  to  reduce 
materially  the  appalling  mortality  from  consumption  in  this  branch 
of  the  public  service.  The  postal  employees  have,  however,  at  last 
grasped  the  importance  of  this  subject  ;  and,  although  they  cannot 
adequately  deal  with  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  they  are  making 
a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  establish  a  sanatorium  for  those  of  their 
number  who  contract  pulmonary  consumption.  I  was  therefore  glad 
to  receive  an  invitation  to  write  this  article  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption,  Dr. 
Hillier,  who  has  done  more  to  enlighten  the  English  public  on  this 
disease  than  almost  any  other  man. 

Sanatorium  treatment  of  consumption  is  of  service  whether 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  or  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  patient.  From  a  public  point  of  view  a  sanatorium  is 
of  service  in  two  ways.  Such  an  establishment  acts  as  an  educational 
factor  of  the  greatest  possible  value,  for  it  calls  attention  to  the 
enormous  importance  of  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  for  eliminating  all  sources  of  infection.  It 
further  serves  to  diminish  fresh  foci  of  infection  as  they  arise  from 
time  to  time,  for  if  individuals  who  contract  the  disease  are  continu 
ally  being  drafted  away  to  a  sanatorium  to  be  restored  to  health,  the 
most  potent  cause  of  infection,  the  expectorating  tuberculous  indi- 
vidual, must  in  time  be  controlled.  From  the  individual  point  of 
view,  a  sanatorium,  if  the  treatment  is  begun  at  a  sufficiently  early 
stage  of  consumption,  holds  out  the  best  hope  which  medical  science 
can  give  to-day  of  the  permanent  arrest  of  the  disease,  and  of  the 
restoration  of  the  working  capacity.  A  consumptive  patient  goes  to 
a  sanatorium  for  two  reasons.  He  goes  to  receive  constant  medical 
supervision  and  to  be  put  on  the  road  to  health.  He  goes, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  a  sanatorium  as  he  would  to  a  school — to 
learn.  In  such  an  institution  he  learns  how  to  live.  He  learns  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  fresh  air,  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
nourishing  food,  and  the  avoidance  of  undue  fatigue. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  sanatorium  for  postal  employees  is 
urgently  needed,  and  that  it  will,  when  established,  not  only  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  employees  themselves,  but  focus  the  attention  of  the 
authorities,  in  a  way  that  no  other  measure  can  hope  to  do,  upon  the 
imi>erative  necessity  of  improving  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  Post 
Office. 

One  difficulty  which  has  always  to  be  met  in  a  question  of  this 
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kind  is  the  expense  involved  both  in  the  erection  and  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  sanatorium.  In  this  instance,  however,  no  insuperable 
difficulty  should  arise.  In  an  interesting  correspondence,  lately  pub- 
lished, between  the  Postmaster  General  and  Mr.  Garland,  it  is  shown 
that  by  affiliation  with  "  The  National  Committee  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Sanatoria  for  workers  suffering  from  Tuberculosis,"  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  postal  employees  to  obtain  from  their  own  resources 
all  the  necessary  accommodation,  food  and  medical  attendance  at  the 
rate  of  £52  per  bed  per  annum.  It  is  further  stated  that  a  subscrip- 
tion of  Jd.  per  week  from  each  individual  employed  in  the  Tost  Office 
would  provide  accommodation  for  all  cases  likely  to  arise  among  the 
subscribers.  The  proposal  has  the  s)mpathy  of  the  Postmaster 
General;  and  there  appears  to  be  every  hope  that  the  collection  of 
subscriptions  and  other  administrative  questions  will  be  dealt  with 
through  the  official  channels,  as  is  already  the  case  with  insurance 
companies,  railway  companies  and  benevolent  societies. 

If  the  sanatorium  is  established,  attention  must  be  given  to  two 
matters  of  great  imjwrtance.  The  earlier  a  case  of  consumption 
comes  under  medical  treatment  the  greater  hope  is  there  of  a  s()eedy 
and  permanent  arrest  of  the  disease.  The  early  recognition  of  the 
disease  is  frequently  due  to  the  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
expectoration.  Consequently  it  is  essential  that  a  central  laboratory, 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  dispensaries  of  France, 
should  be  established,  to  which  any  postal  employee  could  send  his 
expectoration  for  examination  and  report.  In  the  second  place,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  three  or  four  months'  residence  at  a 
sanatorium  will  place  a  consumptive  person  in  such  a  state  of  health 
that  he  can  return  to  work  amidst  unhygienic  surroundings  without 
fear  of  a  relapse.  Arrangements  must  therefore  be  made  of  such 
a  kind  that  those  returning  from  the  sanatorium  can  be  given  work 
which  is  suitable  to  their  condition. 

Arthur  Latham,  M.D. 
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Postal  Experiences  in  Switzerland. 

HE  man  who  spends  his  hours  of  daily  labour  within  the 
walls  of  a  post  office  imperfectly  realizes  the  magnitude 
and  necessity  of  the  many  branches  which  build  up  our 
postal  service ;  and  the  time-worn  maxim  that  familiarity 
breeds  contempt  is  exemplified  in  the  manner  in  which  that  man 
regards  the  beautifully  balanced  work  of  the  Post  Office— a  work  so 
carefully  thought  out,  so  minutely  planned,  and  so  perfectly  ad- 
ministered that  it  resolves  itself  into  little  short  of  a  science.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  until  such  a  man  shakes  himself  free  from  the  round  of 
duties  and  takes  his  annual  leave,  say,  in  some  foreign  country,  that 
the  advantages  of  the  organisation  are  justly  appreciated  by  him.  It 
is  then  that  the  Postal  Service,  the  link  which  enables  him  to  maintain 
communication  with  his  loved  ones  at  home,  is  truly  appraised  ;  and 
he  finds,  for  once,  that  that  much  abused  institution,  which  serves  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike,  is  as  essential  to  his  happiness  as  the  sunshine 
which  he  revels  in.  As  a  postal  official  he  begins  almost  instinctively 
to  draw  comparisons  between  the  solid  respectability  of  the  home 
service  and  the  bohemian  ways  of  Continental  official  life — compari- 
sons  that  produce  plenty  of  humour,  and  provide  incident  for  a  good 
laugh  for  many  a  future  day. 

My  first  experience  of  a  Continental  post  office  is  still  fresh  to  my 
mind.  I  was  in  -Geneva  on  a  broiling  summer's  day  and  had  set 
forth  after  breakfast  with  the  intention  of  finding  an  office  whence 
I  might  despatch  a  telegram.  It  was  not  long  before  I  arrived  before 
the  post  office.  On  entering  the  public  hall  I  was  struck,  by  the 
railway-station-booking-office  aspect  of  the  place,  for,  instead  of  the 
well-known  counters,  surmounted  by  a  substantial  brass  caging  with 
which-  at  home  we  associate  banks  and  post  offices,  a  number  of 
quaint  pigeon-holes  confronted  me,  each  plainly  labelled  with  the 
name  of  its  respective  department.  I  hesitated,  and  was  glancing 
round  in  the  hope  of  fixing  a  "hole"  for  telegrams,  when  a  blue- 
smocked  official,  seated  on  a  dais  beautified  with  luxuriant  ferns, 
enquired  my  wants  and  directed  me  upstairs  to  a  room  where 
telegrams  are  written  by  the  public.  A  room  of  fair  dimensions 
liberally  supplied  with  tables,  chairs,  and  stationery — what  a  difference 
from  the  rabbit-hutch  arrangement  in  use  at  home !  After  wording 
my  message  and  calculating  the  anticipated  cost,  I  ventured  to  tender 
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it  to  a  gentleman  whom  I  found  to  be  the  counter-officer.  He  was 
puffing  at  a  cigar  with  evident  self-satisfaction,  and  sauntered 
leisurely  across  to  me  and  accepted  my  message.  I  learnt  that  the 
senders  of  telegrams  in  Geneva  were  not  required  to  affix  the  postage 
stamps  to  the  forms — in  fact  no  space  was  provided  for  the  purpose. 
I  also  made  another  discovery  to  the  effect  that  while  3d.  a  word  is 
the  rate  from  England  to  Switzerland,  about  4jd.  per  word  is  the 
approximate  rate  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Once,  in  blissful  ignorance,  I  posted  some  letters  in  the  box 
labelled  "  Postes  "  in  the  hall  of  my  hotel,  but  discovered  subse- 
quently that  the  box  was  not  an  outward  posting  box,  but  merely  a 
receptacle  for  the  correspondence  brought  by  the  postman.  This 
individual,  I  must  mention,  was  garbed  in  a  threadbare  blue  smock, 
hatted  with  a  broken  brim  straw,  and  carried  a  peculiar  wooden  post- 
box,  and  contrasted  strangely  with  the  smart  British  letter  carriers.  I 
at  once  hastened  from  my  hotel  with  the  intention  of  locating  a  pillar- 
box,  and  raced  up  and  down  one  street  after  another,  but  alas  !  could 
find  no  homelike  red  pillar-box. 

The  following  morning  whilst  out  "  doing  "  the  sights  of  the  city, 
I  noticed  in  the  wall  of  a  building  a  small  black  object  which  at  first 
sight  appeared  to  be  a  memorial  tablet,  but  on  closer  inspection 
proved  to  be  a  post  wall  box.  Of  course  with  the  usual  perversity  of 
things,  now  that  I-.had  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  wall-box,  not  a 
boulevard  could  I  traverse  without  observing  one  or  two  of  these 
singular  little  black  boxes. 

The  private  letter  box  system  is  in  vogue  in  Geneva.  Under  this 
system  renters  of  boxes  are  provided  with  keys  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  their  own  correspondence  without  applying  to  the  officials. 
The  boxes,  constructed  of  brass,  are  placed  in  rows,  and  the  sorters 
pass  the  letters  in  at  the  back  of  the  respective  boxes,  and  the  callers 
obtain  their  correspondence  from  the  front.  A  "mistake"  box  is 
also  provided  so  that  in  cases  of  mis-sorting  the  renters  can  return  the 
letters  not  intended  for  them. 

Whilst  travelling  between  St.  Gervais  and  Annemasse,  the 
humorous  side  of  the  Swiss  post  office  manifested  itself  to  me  as  much 
as  it  did  anywhere.  Perhaps  the  unusual  noises  noticed  on  that  trip 
had  somewhat  disturbed  my  nerves.  The  train  had  been  despatched 
from  I.e  Fayet  with  the  accompaniment  of  clanging  bells,  and  at  the 
succeeding  stations,  where  we  had  rather  long  stoppages,  the  ring  of 
the  electric  bells — which  I  may  add  continues  uninterruptedly  as  long 
as  the  train  is  in  the  station — produced  anything  but  a  welcome  effect 
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on  my  temper,  especially  as  my  carriage  seemed  doomed, 
unfortunately,  to  draw  up  as  near  the  gong  as  possible.  About  half 
the  journey  had  been  completed  when  my  ear  caught  a  dull, 
monotonous  thud,  apjjarently  emanating  from  the  next  compartment. 
As  this  regular  thump  showed  no  signs  of  cessation,  my  curiosity 
prompted  me  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  noise  ;  so  at  the  next 
stopping  place  I  stepped  to  the  platform  and  surreptitiously  examined 
the  compartment  whence  proceeded  the  unwonted  sounds.  It  was  a 
curious  scene  that  met  my  eye.  Seated  on  one  seat,  and  wearing  the 
now  familiar  uniform  of  blue  smock  and  straw  hat,  was  an  aged, 
spectacled  individual.  On  the  opposite  seat  were  arranged  half  a 
dozen  heaps  of  correspondence—mostly  pictorial  postcards — and  a 
small  wooden  box.  The  window  of  this  compartment  boasted  a 
label  bearing  the  word  "  Postes."  A  closer  insi>ection  of  this  home 
of  officialdom  revealed  the  modus  operandi  of  the  work  in  process. 
The  old  postal  veteran  would  take  a  letter  or  card  from  a  heap  by  his 
side,  carefully  place  it  on  the  wooden  box,  and  then  methodically 
cancel  the  postage  stamp.  He  would  then  scrutinize  the  address, 
and,  upon  deciphering  it,  sort  the  communication  into  its  respective 
heap.  My  inquisitiveness  was  appeased.  This  first-class  compart- 
ment was  apparently  nothing  less  than  one  example  of  a  Swiss 
travelling  post  office. 

Although  the  postal  service  of  Switzerland  presents  to  an  English 
tourist  some  very  amusing  sidelights,  that  country's  conception  of  the 
duties  of  the  Post  Office  is  not  without  its  good  points  and  advantages. 
And  to  be  able  to  send  by  post  anything  ranging  from  a  piece  of 
card  to  a  well-filled  travelling  trunk  or  a  sack  of  potatoes,  is  a  privilege 
which  might  well  be  introduced  into  our  own  service. 

Bristol.  A.  R.  Harris-Cass. 
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Post  Office  Engineering  Department, 

London. 

HE  First  Annual  Dinner  of  the  above  department  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  22nd  March,  1904,  at  the  Criterion, 
Piccadilly,  Mr.  J.  Gavey,  C.B.,  M.  Inst.,  C.K.,  Engineer- 
in-Chief  of  the  General  Post  Office,  presiding. 
The  guests  of  the  evening  included  The  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Stanley,  Postmaster  General ;  Mr.  H.  Babington  Smith,  C.S.I., 
Secretary;  Mr.  J.  C.  Lamb,  C.B.,  Mr.  J.  Ardron,  Sir  Robert  Hunter, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hooley,  Mr.  J.  \V.  Willmot,  Mr.  A.  J.  M.  Ogilvie, 
Major  Turner,  Dr.  Walmsley,  and  Dr.  Drysdale,  the  company 
numbering  about  200. 

After  the  Royal  Toasts  had  been  duly  honoured,  Lord  Stanley, 
in  proposing  "  The  Engineering  Department,"  said  : — 

"  I  feel  that  I  can  do  but  slight  justice  to  this  toast,  although  I 
wish  I  could  do  more,  because  this  is  the  initiation  of  a  dinner  which 
I  hope  will  become  an  annual  affair. 

"  My  friend,  Mr.  Lamb,  in  speaking  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  the  Post  Office,  said  that  they  were  men  who  would  carry  out 
everything,  even  if  they  were  opposed  to  the  policy.  I  wish  I  had 
you  all  in  the  House  of  Commons.  You  might  be  opposed  to  the 
policy,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  might  be  here  again  next  year. 

"  But  seriously  speaking,  it  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
come  here  to  night,  although  I  have  no  adequate  words  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  gratitude  which  the  country  must  owe  to  the 
Engineering  Branch. 

"  Apart  from  any  words  of  mine  you  will  undoubtedly  receive 
with  acclamation  the  toast  of  Your  Noble  Selves.  I  always  find  it  is 
received  with  acclamation     But  really,  after  all,  what  are  you  ? 

"  Personally,  my  first  profession  was  the  Army,  my  first  love,  and  I 
am  told  one's  first  love  is  always  the  best.  It  appears  to  me  always 
the  best. 

"  You  are  after  all  only  the  Pioneers  of  the  great  Post  Office  Army. 
You  go  in  front  to  make  smooth  places  ;  you  go  in  front  to  clear  the 
way,  without  which  the  energy  and  the  skill  of  the  rest  of  the 
department  would  be  of  but  little  avail.  You  are  the  Pioneers,  you 
are  also  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  (I  say  it  under  my  breath),  the  brains 
of  the  Post  Office,  because  it  is  for  you  to  seek  ways  out  of  difficulties, 
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it  is  for  you  not  only  to  see  the  policy  of  the  day,  but  to  look  forward 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  policy  in  the  future.  It  is  for  you  not  to  be 
only  working  with  the  times,  as  most  of  us  do,  but  if  possible 
(and  I  think  you  make  it  possible),  to  be  ahead  of  the  times  in 
preparing  that  part  where  in  a  few  years,  or  a  few  months,  or  a  few 
days,  the  rest  of  the  army  will  follow  you. 

"  Before  I  came  to  the  Post  Office,  I  heard  much  of  the 
organisation  of  that  great  Department.  You  will  believe  me  an 
unprejudiced  witness,  when  I  say  that  all  I  have  heard  is  as  nothing 
to  all  I  see.  I  see  in  those  around  me  part  of  a  great  force  which  is 
disseminating  all  over  the  world  all  that  news  which  in  many  cases 
does  so  much  to  educate ;  and  all  that  would  be  impossible  were  it 
not  for  the  work  which  you  give  to  the  Post  Office  that  you  so  nobly 
serve. 

"  I  have  asked  what  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  you,  and  I 
have  been  told — and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  absolute  truth,  and  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  any  men  in  this  or  any  other  kingdom 
— that  you  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  beaten.  With  that  confidence 
in  yourselves  is  it  any  wonder  that  those  who,  like  myself,  are  brought 
into  contact  with  you,  have  a  most  implicit  confidence  in  you  ? 

"  I  have  spoken  so  far  only  (and  I  am  going  to  be  excessively 
brief)  of  what,  if  I  can  so  call  it,  the  Civil  side  of  Engineering.  May 
I  say  one  word  also  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  been  my  colleagues 
in  other  places,  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  are  attached  to  the  Post 
Office,  since  for  many  years  they  have  been  so  much  our  coadjutors, 
that  they  are,  I  think,  part  and  parcel  of  the  Post  Office,  and  we  can 
take  pride  in  all  the  Royal  Engineers  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  those 
who  I  see  around  me. 

"  There  are  two  gentlemen  to  the  right  of  me  here,  who,  1  am 
sure,  we  are  all  glad  to  see  co-operating  with  the  Civil  Members  of  the 
Post  Office.  Of  one  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  some  six 
thousand  miles  away  from  here,  and  all  I  can  say  of  him  is,  that  so 
long  as  you  can  always  get  into  the  Post  Office  such  good  adminis- 
trators as  well  as  engineers  as  Major  O'Meara,  you  are  indeed  lucky. 
Long  may  it  continue  so.  Long  may  there  be  counterparts  of  those, 
so  that  in  times  of  emergency  there  are  men  connected  with  the  Post 
Office  who  (I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  but  of 
others)  who  in  recent  years  have  done  Yeoman  service.  There  are 
men  who,  although  devoted  to  civil  occupations,  are  ready,  if  the  time 
needs  and  the  country  calls,  to  take  upon  themselves  other  responsibili- 
ties, other  risks.    And,  gentlemen,  in  asking  you  to  drink  the  health 
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of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Post  Office,  of  the  Engineering 
Department  of  London,  I  would  ask  you  to  couple  with  it  my  friend, 
Mr.  Gavey.  I  know  that  the  fact  that  his  name  is  connected  with  the 
toast,  will  more  than  make  up  any  shortcomings  on  my  part.  "  His 
name  is  a  household  word.  He  is  one  of  those  servants  of  the 
Crown  who  are  a  credit^  not  only  to  the  profession  to  which  they 
belong,  but  to  the  country  which  owns  them,  and  I  ask  you  to  drink 
with  all  enthusiasm,  as  I  shall  drink,  and  with  deep  gratitude,  as  I 
shall  drink  it,  as  being  one  of  the  members  of  the  public  of  this 
kingdom,  to  the  Health  of  that  Department,  which  having  done  great 
things,  is  doing  great  things,  and  is  prepared  to  do  even  greater  things, 
and  that  is  the  London  Engineering  Department  of  the  Post  Office." 
Mr.  Gavey,  in  responding,  said  : — 

"In  the  first  place,  I  should  like,  on  behalf  of  the  Engineering 
Staff  at  large,  of  the  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts,  and  of 
the  Headquarters,  here  present,  to  thank  the  Postmaster  General  for 
the  very  kindly  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  your  somewhat 
arduous  labours. 

"  It  is  very  encouraging  to  hear  that  the  head  of  our  great  Depart- 
ment has  formed  such  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  work — I  think 
1  may  say,  the  ungrudging  work,  you  have  done  for  the  Post  Office  ; 
and  I  feel  sure  that  amongst  the  happy  memories  we  shall  carry  away 
tonight,  his  remarks  will  be  among  the  happiest. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  it  may  strike  some  of  us  as  a  little  bit  curious — 
that  it  has  taken  us  thirty-four  years  to  establish  an  Annual  Dinner. 
Seeing  such  a  large  number  of  members  and  guests,  it  would  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  still  more  suq)rising,  but  the  facts  arc  really  very 
easily  explained.  They  are  due  to  this,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  such  an  abnormal  growth  has  taken  place  in  the 
engineering  body. 

44  Looking  back  to  such  a  recent  period  as  1894,  I  find  that  in  the 
Engineer-in-Chiefs  Headquarters,  from  the  Engineer-in-Chief  down- 
wards, there  were  only  28  members,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  District, 
an  exactly  equal  number  of  officers,  including  engineers  and  clerks. 
At  the  present  time  the  Engineer-in-Chiefs  staff  numbers  109,  and 
the  Metropolitan  District's  221.  Now,  this  abnormal  growth  is  in  a 
measure  typical  of  the  wonderful  development  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  industry  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

44  Going  back  to  the  early  Post  Office  days  in  the  seventies,  those 
of  you  who  were  then  in  the  Service  will  no  doubt  look  back  to  that 
period  as  a  sort  of  Arcadian  period.  The  art  of  Electrical  Engineering 
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as  such  was  practically  unknown.  The  only  electrical  engineers  were 
the  Telegraph  Engineers  of  those  days.  We  were  in  that  condition 
which  is  best  described  in  the  sentence,  "  Happy  is  the  country  that 
has  no  history."  We  had  no  history.  We  did  our  work  in  a  quiet 
unostentatious  way.  We  did  what  we  could  to  advance  the  interests 
of  that  great  Department  which  we  served,  and  in  those  days  we 
enjoyed  a  little  leisure  to  indulge  in  investigations  and  researches, 
which  proved  of  infinite  value  to  us  at  a  later  period  when  the  industry 
expanded. 

"The  eighties  were  opened  by  the  Paris  Exhibition — Electrical 
Exhibition — an  Exhibition  which,  if  it  did  not  exactly  start,  was  an 
indication  of,  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  electrical  industry  that 
was  about  to  take  place. 

**  Electricity  invaded  and  threatens  to  predominate  every  branch  of 
engineering ;  it  invaded  mechanical  engineering,  it  invaded  our  homes, 
and  mixed  with  our  domestic  lives.  It  did  not  at  that  time  affect  the 
Engineering  Staff  of  the  Post  Office  to  such  an  extent  as  it  did  some 
of  the  other  industries  :  that  expansion  had  to  wait  until  the  nineties, 
when  the  telephone  i>olicy  of  the  Government  led  to  an  immediate 
growth  of  our  system  and  of  our  staff,  with  the  result  that,  although 
we  only  have  perhaps  some  two-thirds  of  the  Metropolitan  staff 
present,  we  have  this  room  filled,  as  you  see  it  to-night. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  the  question  might  be  asked  :  What  have  y«»u 
done  for  the  Government,  and  what  sort  of  verdict  is  to  be  furnished 
on  your  work?  The  verdict  I  think  will  dej)end  very  much  on  the 
people  who  are  asked  to  pass  judgment.  If  that  judgment  were  to  be 
passed  by  those  who  like  to  wander  through  the  streets  of  l^ondon, 
by  certain  members  of  the  Press,  by  certain  Municipalities  and  other 
bodies,  I  am  afraid  the  verdict  will  be  disappointing. 

"  Hut  what  have  you  done  during  the  last  four  years  ?  You  have 
dug  up  some  550  miles  of  the  London  streets  ;  you  have  laid  in  those 
streets  some  eleven  hundred  miles  of  conduits,  and  you  have  built  in 
them  some  thousands  of  manholes.  The  average  Londoner  looking 
down  into  them  might  think  they  might  serve  as  very  good  bomb-proof 
shelters  in  the  event  of  the  siege  of  London  ;  but,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, the  rattling  noise  as  he  drives  over  them  is  all  he  is  aware  of. 
You  have  drawn  into  these  pipes  some  1 20,000  miles  of  wire,  and 
you  have  forced  some  16,000  peace-destroying  instruments,  called 
telephones,  on  as  many  peaceable  citizens  of  this  great  town. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  were  to  ask  me  for  my  verdict,  it  would, 
I  think,  be  somewhat  different.     Although  it  would  have  to  be 
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discounted  by  the  fact  that  I  am  one  of  the  arch-conspirators  in  this 
enterprise  I  should  feel  inclined  to  say  that  you  have  undertaken  a 
great  work  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  unequalled  in  the  world  : 
that  is  to  say,  that  by  no  other  nation  has  such  a  large  enterprise  been 
undertaken,  and  been  carried  out  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time.  We 
have  been  checked  a  little  perhaps  for  reasons  that  we  all  know,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be  removed,  and  I  hope  that 
at  some  future  meeting,  if  I  am  here — if  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
invite  me — that  I  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  you  in  the  future  on  as 
great  a  progress  as  you  have  made  in  the  past." 

Mr.  A.  J.  Stubbs,  superintending  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan 
(North)  District,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  visitors,  said  : — 

"  We  are  in  our  hearts  glad  to  have  had  our  friends  amongst  us 
to-night.  We  have  really  appreciated  their  presence  ;  we  have  tried 
to  show  them  that  the  officers  of  the  engineering  staff  (the  hardest 
worked  branch  of  the  hardest  worked  department  in  His  Majesty's 
Service),  are  not  wholly  given  up  to  our  work,  that  we  do  recognize 
something  of  the  social  duties  of  life.  We  have  tried  to  show  them 
by  the  simplicity  of  our  fare  no  less  than  by  the  excellence  of  the 
musical  programme,  that  we  have  some  regard  for  simple  living  and 
high  thinking. 

"  We  are  glad  to  have  our  friends  here.  They  have  added  to  our 
pleasure.  We  have  heard  with  very  great  satisfaction  what  Ix>rd 
Stanley  said — that  he  is  looking  forward  to  being  with  us  another 
time.  Whatever  the  colour  of  our  political  ticket,  we  shall  certainly 
welcome  him  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Another  name  I  must  mention  this  evening — that  of  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office.  Before  he  came  to  the 
Post  Office  his  was  a  name  already  known  throughout  the  world,  and 
now  that  he  is  with  us,  perhaps  we  have  been  inclined  to  think  of  him 
hitherto  simply  as  "  the  Secretary,"  a  power  that  means  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  stirring-up  a  power  that  we  dread  sometimes :  and  v  e 
may  feel  gratified— we  may  feel  happier  this  evening  for  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  here.  In  future,  I  suppose  we  shall  not 
obey  his  high  behests  with  less  respectful  awe,  but  we  shall  realize  that 
behind  that  great  official  title  is  Mr.  Babington  Smith,  a  genial 
gentleman,  who  eats  and  drinks  and  enjoys  a  good  song  like  ordinary 
mortals. 

"  There  are  many  other  distinguished  friends  among  us  to-night, 
gentlemen.  I  will  not  attempt  to  name  any  of  them,  because  I  should 
be  nearly  certain  to  leave  out  the  most  important,  but  we  have  to 
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thank  them  heartily,  the  distinguished  bearers  of  those  names  which, 
to  use  a  phrase  that  Lord  Stanley  has  already  employed,  are  household 
words  to  us.  We  do  heartily  welcome  them  and  rejoice  at  this 
opportunity  of  meeting  them. 

"  Then  I  must  just  refer,  also,  to  some  others  less  fortunate,  some 
who  have  not  the  honour  and  the  privilege  of  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  Postmaster  General.  Gentlemen,  if  into  those  poor 
lives  we  to-night  have  thrown  a  gleam  of  brightness,  shall  we  not  be 
glad  ?  We  poor  engineering  folk  cannot  do  much  to  brighten  the 
world,  or  to  endow  hospitals  ;  we  can  scarcely  afford  to  plant  two 
telegraph'" poles  where  one  will  do,  but  we  can  stretch  out  a  hand  of 
hearty  good  fellowship  to  our  friends,  and  we  do  so  to-night.  The 
most  rigid  abstainer  amongst  us  will  be  prepared  to  join,  if  it  only  be 
with  the  strongest  brand  of  Appollinaris  water,  in  honouring  the 
toast  that  I  have  the  privilege  to  put  before  you  now,  in  asking  you  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  Mr.  H.  Babington  Smith  and  our  other  guests 
to-night." 

In  reply,  Mr.  H.  Babington  Smith  said: — 

"  My  task  this  evening  is  a  brief  and  pleasant  one,  for  what  can  be 
more  pleasant  than  to  thank  such  kind  and  genial  hosts  for  so 
agreeable  an  evening,  and  for  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  first 
dinner  of  what,  I  hope,  will  be  a  long  and  successful  series  of  dinners. 
The  only  problem  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  this :  if  the 
growth  of  telephonic  and  telegraphic  engineering  is  as  rapid  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  near  past,  where,  ten  years  hence,  will  you 
find  in  London  a  room  large  enough  to  contain  your  diners  ? 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  thank  you  and  Mr.  Stubbs  for  the  very 
kind  way  he  has  spoken  of  myself  personally.  It  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  meetings  like  this  that  we  are  able  to  meet  in  person, 
in  the  flesh,  those  who  otherwise  would  be  met  only  in  an  official  wav 
on  paj>er,  which  is  a  much  less  agreeable  way  of  meeting.  He 
has  spoken  in  terms  which  I  should  like  to  think  are  not  grossly 
exaggerated  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Secretary's  chair.  I  can  only 
say  that  that  respect,  if  it  exists,  is  nothing  to  the  awe  with  which  we 
ignorant  outsiders  regard  the  mysteries  of  the  engineering  methods  and 
results ;  results,  ]>erhaps  I  should  say,  which  are  within  the  reach  of 
all  of  us.  It  does  not  require  very  much  skill  or  knowledge  to  use  the 
telephone  or  send  a  telegram,  but  the  methods  are  mysterious  ;  and  we 
outsiders  have  a  feeling  that,  although  the  results  are  beneficent,  there 
is  something  miraculous,  perhaps  even  something  diabolical,  about  the 
methods,  and  I  would  think  that  jx^rhaps  sometimes  the  engineering 
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profession  suffers  some  wrong  from  the  failure  of  thejoutside  world 
to  conquer  entirely  the  mysteries  of  engineering.  And  as  telling 
stories  is  in  fashion  to-night,  I  will  tell  you  a  small  story :  A  member 
of  the  branch  of  a  profession  with  certain  resemblances  possibly  to 
yourselves,  a  member  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  who  was  very  proud  of 
his  department,  was  telling  a  lady  of  the  marvellous  accuracy  of  their 
results.  He  explained  how  they  started  with  a  measured  base  several 
miles  in  length  on  Salisbury  Plain,  how  they  triangulated  over  the  whole 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  finally  had  a  similar  base  in  Ireland. 
They  then  compared  the  actual  length  of  that  base  with  the  length  it 
should  have  had  according  to  their  calculations,  and  then,  in  a  most 
impressive  manner,  he  said  they  found  there'.was  a  difference  between 
them  of  nine  inches.  The  lady  looked  very  sympathetic,  *  And  did 
they  have  to  do  it  all  over  again  ?  ' 

"  I  hope  that  your  work,  gentlemen,  will  meet  with  an  appreciation 
not  less  sympathetic  and  somewhat  more  intelligent.  In  any  case,  I 
will  only  once  more  thank  you  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  on^behalf  of 
the  other  visitors  to-night,  for  a  most  agreeable  and  pleasant  evening." 

The  Musical  Programme  (under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Hog- 
garth)  was  excellent,  and  contributed  to  by  such  well-known  artistes 
as  Miss  Mabel  Braine,  Mr.  Anderson  Nicol,  Mr.  Montague  Borwell, 
Mr.  Sivey  Levey  and  Mr.  Fred.  Upton.  One  of  the  most  appreciated 
items  was  a  very  clever  recitation  entitled:  "The  Telephoning  of 
London,"  by  Mr.  Sivey  Levey. 
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Tin:  History  ok  Twenty-five  Years.  By  Sir  Spencer  Walpole, 
K.C.B.  Vol.  I.,  1 856- 1 865  ;  Vol.  II.,  1 865-1 870.  Longmans. 
Green  &  Co. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  published  his  History 
of  England  from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Great  War  of  iS/j.  In 
the  meantime  he  has  held  for  considerable  periods  in  succession  the 
Governorship  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Secretaryship  of  the  General 
Post  Office.  On  his  retirement  from  the  last-named  post  in  1 899,  he 
immediately  took  up  his  historical  work  at  the  point  where  he  had  left 
off,  and  the  result  is  now  partly  before  us.  The  active  part  which  he 
had,  in  the  intervening  years,  taken  in  public  affairs  has,  it  seems  to  us, 
given  him  greatly  increased  powers  as  an  historian,  and  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view  there  is  a  great  advance  in  the  quality  and  vigour 
of  his  style.  This  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  now 
telling  the  story  of  a  period  during  which  he  himself  was  an  observer 
at  close  quarters  of  public  events,  and  his  estimates  of  men  are  in 
many  cases  formed  from  personal  knowledge.  He  has  given  us  that 
rare  thing,  a  live  history,  one  which  is  not  only  full  of  clearly  arranged 
facts  and  figures,  but  which  is  also  written  with  a  sense  for  style  and 
perspective.  The  first  chapter  is  practically  an  essay  on  the  condition  of 
England  in  1856  as  compared  with  the  years  before  and  after  that  date, 
and  it  is  admirably  done.  Indeed,  throughout  his  work,  Sir  Spencer 
seems  to  us  to  excel  especially  in  the  chapters  where  he  summarises 
a  great  |>olicy  or  a  'great  war,  and  indicates  its  true  bearing  on  the 
national  history.  His  chapter,  for  instance,  on  the  American  Civil 
War  is  an  excellent  review  of  the  causes  and  results  of  that  contest, 
and  in  little  dramatic  touches  here  and  there  he  gives  vitality  to  his 
narrative.  He  brings  out  in  his  first  chapter  the  curious  insensibility 
of  the  leading  politicians  of  1856,  to  the  existence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  great  Power,  as  well  as  to  the  possibilities  which  lay  before 
Great  Britain  as  a  Colonial  Empire.    Mr.  Disraeli,  writing  in  1S52, 
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told  Lord  Malmcsbury  that  "these  wretched  colonies  will  all  be 
independent  in  a  few  years  and  are  a  millstone  round  our  necks." 
And  Lord  Palmerston,  who  is  the  most  commanding  figure  in 
Sir  Spencer's  first  volume,  devoted  mast  of  his  energies  to  the  foreign 
I>olities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  gave  scarcely  a  thought  to  the  rapidly 
developing  New  World.  The  long  duel  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  described  fairly  and  picturesquely.  Previous  to  1865 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  described  his  position  very  truly  in  these  words : 
"  My  sympathies  are  with  the  Conservatives  ;  my  opinions  are  with  the 
Liberals,"  and  this  was  largely  true  of  him  until  the  close  of  his 
career.  Sir  Spencer  traces  the  development  of  the  policies  of 
both  statesmen,  and  his  conclusion  is  that  while  "  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
reached  his  goal  by  moving  from  first  to  last  in  the  same  direction, 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  wandered  from  point  to  point  criticizing  ever)'  policy 
in  turn  and  adopting  or.  rejecting  it  as  occasion  or  opportunity 
demanded."  But  out  of  sympathy,  as  Sir  Sj)cncer  is,  with  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  his  methods,  he  bears  frequent  testimony  to  his  superiority  to  his 
great  rival  in  many  of  the  qualities  of  leadership.  Sir  Spencer's  aims 
as  a  historian  are  limited  almost  entirely  to  what  we  call  politics,  and 
we  are  not  entitled  to  quarrel  with  him  because  he  only  gives  a  passing 
mention  to  the  history  which  has  been  made  outside  the  walls  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  If  we  find  fault  with  him  at  all  on  this  score 
it  is  because  when  he  does  touch  on  events  and  men  outside  his 
beaten  track  he  writes  so  well  that  we  haw  wished  for  more  of  the 
same  quality. 

Chats  on  English  China.     By  Arthur  Hayden.     London:  T. 
Fisher  Unwin,  Paternoster  Square.    1904.    Price  5s. 

The  art  of  the  potter  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  rise  and  decay 
have  corresponded  in  most  countries  with  the  progress  and  decline 
of  other  of  the  fine  arts.  The  golden  age  of  the  art  in  England  was 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  was;contemporaneous  with  the  period 
which  produced  Reynolds,  Gainsborough  and  Romney.  The  work 
of  that  period  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  collectors,  and  is  as 
expensive  to  purchase  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  identify.  A  taste 
for  old  china  is  frequently  as  misleading  to  its  possessor  as  a  taste 
for  old  wine.  Men  have  been  deceived  by  a  pattern  or  a  colour  as 
they  have  been  by  a  cork  or  a  label.  Most  of  us  have  fancied  that 
some  little  article  of  china  that  we  possess  may  be  of  untold  value, 
but  we  have  loved  it  so  much  that  we  have  feared  to  consult  a 
specialist  lest  he  should  mention  a  price  which  would  lower  it  in  our 
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eyes.    But  for  the  sake  of  that  one  little  piece  we  sometimes  make 
desperate  efforts  to  obtain  some  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  pottery. 
Books,  as  a  rule,  do  not  help. us  much  ;  those  on  the  subject  are  so 
often  severely  technical,  and  appear  to  have  a  vocabulary  of  their 
own.     For  such  people  Mr.  Arthur  Hayden^has  written  this  very 
readable  and  interesting  book,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  delightful  illustrations  and  "  recent  sale  prices,"  he  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  amateur  to  acquire  enough  knowledge  to 
decide  for  himself  many  of  the  problems  which  have  hitherto  vexed 
his  artistic  soul.    He  tells  us  of  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  great 
pottery  works  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  Old  Derby  and  Chelsea 
ware.    He  invests  dirty,  smoky,  factory-imprisoned  Bow  with  artistic 
interest,  when  he  shows  us  the  work  that  the  potters  of  Bow  pro- 
duced over  150  years  ago.     Even  Battersea  has  a  little  place  of 
honour  in  that  golden  age  ;  she  was  famous  for  her  enamelled  ware. 
There  is  a  letter  from  Horace  Walpole  to  Bentley,  dated  1755,  in 
which  he  says :  "  I  shall  send  you,  too,  a  trifling  snuff  box,  only  as  a 
sample  of  the  new  manufacture  of  Battersea,  which  is  done  from 
copper  plates."    Worcester,  unlike  most  other  manufactories  of  the 
ware,  has  a  continuous  history,  which  is  still  in  process  of  making, 
but  modern  Worcester  cannot  produce  "  the  real  old  blue  colouring  " 
which  used  to  distinguish  it.    Two  cups  with  saucers  and  cover  of 
Old  Worcester  were  recently  sold  for  no  less  a  sum  than  ^91. 
Then  in  this  book  there  are  chats  on  Plymouth  and  Bristol  china, 
the  Lowestoft  Factory,  Coalport,  Spode  and  his  successors,  Old 
English  earthenware,  lustre  ware,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Wedgwood. 
On  the  monument  erected  to  Josiah  Wedgwood  in  Stoke-on-Trent 
we  are  told  that  he  "  converted  a  rude  and  inconsiderable  manufac- 
ture into  an  elegant  art  and  an  important  part  of  national  commerce.*' 
And  we  are  further  told  in  the  same  inscription  that  14  by  these 
services  to  his  country  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  which  he 
blamelessly  and  reasonably  enjoyed."    We  like  the  honesty  of  the 
inscription,  and  we  trust  that  the  owner  of  a  Wedgwood  vase 
who  sold  it  recently  at  Christies*  for  ,£399,  made  as  good  use  of  his 
gains  as  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood. 

The  best  chat  on  old  china  that  was  ever  written  is  by  Charles 
Lamb.  He  had  "  an  almost  feminine  partiality  for  it,"  but  he  quite 
forgot  his  subject  in  the  second  paragraph,  and  it  is  of  Bridget,  old 
playgoing  experiences,  and  the  delights  of  poverty  that  he  talks  about 
until  he  pulls  himself  up  in  his  last  sentence  with  :  "And  now  do  just 
look  at  that  merry  little  Chinese  waiter  holding  an  umbrella,  big 
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enough  for  a  bed-tester,  over  the  head  of  that  pretty,  insipid,  half 
madonna-ish  chit  of  a  lady  in  that  very  blue  summer-house." 

Mr.  Hayden  in  his  "  Chats  *  keeps  closely  to  his  subject ;  wu 
■only  tolerate  discursiveness  in  Lambs  and  Hazlitts,  and  he  never 
forgets  that  his  reader  is  probably  the  man  who  wants  to  know  what 
his  one  piece  of  blue  china  is  worth.  He  is  practical ;  like  Josiah 
Wedgwood  he  is  imbued  with  the  artistic  spirit  and  yet  does  not  fail 
to  realise  the  blameless  and  reasonable  enjoyment  that  can  be 
obtained,  not  by  the  possession  but  by  the  sale  of  good  china.  The 
book  has  a  bright  and  artistic  cover,  which  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  U.  A.  Monck,  of  the  Savings  Bank  Department,  General  Post 
Office.    (Illustrations  are  given  on  pages  135,  155,  and  174.) 
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Thirty  Years. 

I HAVE  just  completed  thirty  years'  service  in  the  General  Post 
Office  ;  and,  in  my  gloomy  moments,  I  feel  that  the  best  of  my 
life  must  of  necessity  be  over.  I  must  seem  such  an  old  stager  among 
the  bright  youths  with  whom  I  work.  But  I  have  many  moments 
when  I  am  conscious  that  I  feel  really  younger  than  on  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  day  m  January  1874,  when  a  nervous  and  over-anxious 
boy  signed  the  attendance  book,  for  the  first  time,  in  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand.  One  of  the  compensations  of  spending  thirty  years  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  service  is  that  one  works  every  day  side  by  side 
with  men  who  are  much  younger  than  you  are  :  you  are  not  separated 
from  them  by  class  barriers,  and  their  spirits  are  infectious.  Their 
proximity  to  you  keeps  you  young,  and  they  confer  so  many  benefits 
on  you  that  when  they  play  at  leap  frog  and  go  over  your  head,  you 
cannot  reconcile  it  with  your  conscience  to  bear  them  any  malice. 
For  they  at  once  show  signs  of  ageing  on  their  advancement  while  you 
remain  as  young  as  ever.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  a  single 
grey  hair  on  my  head,  and,  after  all,  that  is  something  to  be  proud  of 
after  thirty  years.  So  many  of  my  juniors  in  years  are  quite  grey- 
haired  men,  and  it  seems  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that 
they  should  rule  over  me.  At  any  rate  they  look  the  part  that  they 
are  j  /laying.  It  is  one  of  the  conceits  that  belong  to  me  that  I  also 
fancy  I  am  in  the  same  way  playing  my  part  successfully. 

But  everylx>dy  has  gloomy  moments  ;  and  it  is  at  these  times  that  the 
long  procession  of  the  years  that  are  behind  me  fills  me  with  regrets. 
Still  our  regrets  in  middle  age  are  so  much  a  part  of  ourselves  and 
take  their  colour  from  our  prevailing  habits  of  mind,  that,  as  the  years 
go  by,  the  regrets  are  cherished  with  a  certain  tenderness  which  robs 
them  of  all  bitterness.  All  desire  is  dead  in  them  :  they  would  have 
a  better  name  if  they  were  called  simply  memories. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  no  sentiment  about  lost  opportunities  because  I 
see  so  plainly  that  had  I  made  better  use  of  those  which  came  in  my 
way  I  should  have  missed  so  many  things  which  have  come  to  me  as 
a  result  of  my  neglect.  These  things  that  have  come  to  me  are  now 
a  part  of  myself,  and  to  regret  that  I  had  not  taken  another  road 
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which  might  have  introduced  me  to  different  worlds  of  experience  is 
to  commit  treason  towards  the  country  that  I  have  reached  and  that 
I  am  still  exploring.  Moreover  it  is  unprofitable  sport  at  best  to  think 
about  lost  opportunities  at  all,  because  of  necessity  when  you  do  so, 
you  root  up  the  tares  with  the  wheat,  and  you  begin  to  regret  lost 
opportunities  for  evil  as  well  as  good.  I  know  a  bright  but  hardened 
sinner  who,  whenever  I  seek  to  raise  his  moral  tone  by  suggesting  to 
him  politely  and  perhaps  ambiguously  what  he  might  have  been, 
invariably  answers  back  "  My  dear  fellow  I  know  exactly  what  you 
mean :  sometimes  I  too  lie  awake  at  night  and  a  sort  of  cold  shiver 
seizes  me  when  I  think  of  the  fun  and  mischief  I  have  often  missed 
through  neglect  of  my  opportunities."  We  all  have  a  wilderness  side, 
and  if  we  were  as  honest  with  ourselves  as  this  man  is,  the  most 
resectable  among  us  would  have  to  confess  that  while  we  feel 
genuinely  sorry  about  the  lost  good,  we  are  positively  annoyed  when 
we  think  of  the  lost  fun.  The  dying  man's  confessions  to  the  clergy- 
man in  Browning's  poem  interpret  this  mood : 

At  a  terrace,  somewhere  near  the  stopper, 

There  watched  for  me,  one  June, 
A  girl :  I  know,  Sir,  it's  improper, 

My  poor  mind's  out  of  tune. 

•  •  »  •  • 

Alas, 

We  loved,  sir — used  to  meet ; 

How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was  

But  then,  how  it  was  sweet ! 

And  again  in  John  Oliver  Hobbes  fine  novel  "  The  Sinners  Comedy," 
a  man  who  has  made  full  use  of  his  opportunities  in  life  and  has  risen 
to  be  a  distinguished  Dean  of  a  Cathedral,  tells  to  a  friend  his  one 
brief  love  story.  "  But  why  didn't  you  punch  the  man's  head,  and 
bear  the  woman  off  in  triumph,"  said  the  friend. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Sacheverell,  "  I  was  tempted  to  some  such 
decisive  measure — sorely  tempted." 

"  If  you  had  succumbed,"  said  the  friend  drily,  "she  would  have 
recovered," 

44  Don't  say  so,"  said  Sacheverell,  putting  out  his  hand,  "/  think 
I  know  it." 

We  are  left  with  the  impression  that  the  Dean  felt  he  had  missed 
everything  in  maintaining  his  clerical  reputation  and  securing  his 
Deanery.  The  Dean  in  meditating  over  lost  opportunities  had  rooted 
up  the  tares  with  the  wheat. 

And  so,  in  calling  up  the  memories  of  thirty  years,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  regard  them  as  completed  pictures  which  survive  in  our 
minds  without  pain  or  bitterness.  There  is  a  certain  peacefulness  and 
calm  which  comes  over  one  after  a  long  walk  when  one  sits  down  and 
thinks  over  the  experiences  of  the  day,  of  the  people  one  has  met,  of 
the  wrong  turnings  one  has  taken.  Thirty  years  is  like  a  long  walk : 
in  a  sense  it  has  tired  one  too  much  to  be  very  much  exalted  or 
depressed.    Mr.  Stead  asked  Oeorge  Meredith  in  an  interview  with 
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him,  whether  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  a  positive  exhilaration  in 
doing  things  which  was  not  negative.  Mr.  Meredith  had  been  saying 
that  happiness  was  a  negative  thing,  and  was  the  absence  of 
unhappiness. 

"  Yes,"  Mr.  Meredith  answered,  "  but  you  cannot  always  be  on  the 
dance.    Afterwards  comes  a  calm,  peace  and  the  absence  of  fret." 

From  my  own  point  of  view  the  one  glaring  difference  between 
what  I  was  in  1874  and  what  I  am  in  1904  is  purely  negative. 
There  is  no  longer  any  dance:  there  is  at  least  a  comparative 
absence  of  fret.  If  I  live  another  thirty  years  I  shall  probably  not 
need  to  use  even  the  word  comparative. 

In  thinking,  sometimes,  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  come 
into  my  life  and  have  passed  out  of  it  again,  I  have  often  tried  to  form 
a  picture  gallery  of  one  group  in  particular,  viz.,  the  different  men 
whom  I  have  sat  beside  during  my  thirty  years'  service.  Everyone  of 
these  men  meant  so  much  to  me  during  the  weeks  or  months  in 
which  they  were  my  neighbours,  and  I  remember  them  all  quite 
clearly.  I  believe  the  majority  are  no  longer  in  the  Department :  and 
many  of  them  are  dead.  But  as  recollections  they  ]>ersist.  One 
Saturday  evening  after  a  long  and  solitary  tramp,  I  turned  into  a 
suburban  barber's  shop  for  a  shave.  There  was  something  in  the  look 
of  the  man  who  was  lathering  my  chin  that  arrested  me  at  once. 
Where  had  I  seen  him  ?  What  was  there  in  his  voice  which  seemed 
familiar  to  me?  But  perhaps  I  was  deceived.  The  man  was 
smiling,  however,  and  was  quite  at  his  ease.  "  Mr.  Bennett,  I  think  ?  " 
he  said,  "  and  how  is  the  Bank  ?  "  Then  I  knew  him  and  remembered 
him  as  a  boy  some  ten  years  before  this  date  who  sat  beside  me  and 
wrote  forms  for  me.  "  I  left  the  Bank  in  order  to  better  myself,"  he 
said  cheerfully  and  without  any  trace  of  bitterness  in  his  voice.  "And 
you  have  succeeded  in  your  object  ?  "  I  replied  courteously.  "  Most 
certainly,"  he  answered  with  spirit.  "I  have  prospects  here."  I 
remembered  this  boy  so  well,  because  we  both  worked  under  a 
peculiarly  exasperating  chief,  who  had  no  tact  and  apparently  no 
conception  of  how  to  get  good  work  out  of  a  boy  otherwise  than  by 
incessant  nagging  and  bullying.  And  the  boy  came  back  to  his  seat 
beside  me  after  an  interview  with  this  individual  and  was  actually  in 
tears.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  simply  replied  with 
misery  in  his  voice,  "  When  is  that  man  going  on  annual  leave  ? ?' 
Some  of  us  had  often  asked  "  When  is  he  going  to  break  up  or  die  ?  " 
but  this  poor  boy  had  not  imagination  enough  for  such  wild  dreams. 
His  mind  dwelt  only  on  the  easily  attainable,  and  a  month's  respite 
from  his  tormentor  was  at  least  a  certainty.  Vet  with  just  a  word  of 
encouragement  now  and  then,  some  evidence  that  he  was  trusted  and 
his  good  motives  believed  in,  that  boy  would  have  been  deliriously 
happy,  and  would  have  done  infinitely  better  work  and  been  a  credit 
to  the  service.    He  certainly  shaved  me  beautifully. 

The  things  that  seemed  most  important  to  me  thirty  years  ago, 
have  lost  to  a  great  extent  their  value.  If  I  had  been  asked  in  1874 
"  What  is  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  possessions  ?  "    I  should  probably 
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have  answered  that  it  was  beauty,  or  goodness  or  wealth,  or  I  should 
have  uttered  some  copybook  platitudes  about  fame  and  reputation. 
But  after  our  long  walk  we  think  the  greatest  thing  is  that  which 
we  have  needed  most  ourselves  all  our  life,  and  which  we  have 
suffered  most  from,  because  of  its  absence  in  others.  I  used  to 
have  a  glimmering  of  what  was  really  the  greatest  possession,  in  the 
treatment  received  by  the  boy  whom  I  have  been  describing.  Of  all 
possessions  tact  "  never  faileth."  For  think  what  tact  means.  It  is 
simply  the  right  word,  deed  or  manner  at  the  right  moment.  There 
is  a  fine  phrase  known  to  us  as  "  saving  the  situation,"  and  this  is  always 
the  hall  mark  of  tact.  So  many  men  and  women  pride  themselves- 
on  being  tacticians,  and  they  are  known  by  this  name  among  their 
friends  and  acquaintances.  But  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  the  fact 
that  the  moment  they  are  recognised  as  tacticians,  pure  and  simple, 
they  lose  the  claim  to  be  regarded  as  tactful.  If  you  are  dealing  with 
a  man  who  regards  all  your  words  and  actions  as  being  inspired  by 
opportunism  you  necessarily  have  little  influence  over  him.  The  very 
foundation  of  tact  is  sincerity  of  character.  The  moment  tact  is 
recognised  simply  as  tact,  its  power  vanishes.  The  chasm  which 
ought  to  part  artfulness  from  tactfulness  is  successfully  bridged. 

The  artful  man  acts  usually  on  the  assumption  that  all  men  and 
women  have  common  weaknesses,  and  he  deals  with  individuals 
accordingly.  But  the  tactful  man  deals  with  each  individual  sepa- 
rately :  he  makes  no  assumption  which  will  cover  all  cases ;  he  does 
not  need  to  do  so,  because  he  possesses  sympathetic  imagination,  and 
he  readily  understands  the  character  of  the  man  he  is  dealing  with. 
I  suppose  I  am  merely  repeating  what  is  everybody's  experience 
when  I  say  that  on  those  rare  occasions  when  the  word  has  been  said 
to  me  which  showed  a  complete  understanding  of  my  motives 
and  character,  I  have  felt  with  Emerson  that  society  has  begun  and 
life  is  delicious.  And  again  as  he  said, "  Our  chief  want  in  life  is 
somebody  who  shall  make  us  do  what  we  can." 

I  think  that  the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women  take  an  honest 
pride  in  their  work,  and  when  on  occasions  they  have  illustrated 
the  truth  of  the  maxim  that  it  is  human  to  err,  the  more  sensitive 
of  their  number  have  suffered  terribly  in  their  minds :  they  feel  that 
they  have  damaged  their  self-respect.  And  I  have  known  certain 
tactful  masters  and  mistresses  who  understood  this,  and  have  allowed 
their  servants  to  see  that  they  realised  that  any  punishment  they  could 
inflict  was  nothing  compared  with  what  these  persons  were  inflicting 
on  themselves. 

Thirty  years  is  not  equivalent  with  "  half-time  "  in  a  Civil  Servant's 
career,  though  it  marks  the  half-pay  period  in  the  matter  of  pension. 
44  Half-time,"  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  was  marked  eight  years  ago, 
so  the  sands  are  running  down  in  my  official  hour  glass.  I  feel  this 
j>articularly  just  now,  because  I  belong  to  the  second  generation  of 
Savings  Bank  men,  and  nearly  every  month  I  am  saying  goodbye  to 
one  or  more  of  the  first  generation.  It  will  be  difficult  to  realise  the 
place  when  men  who  for  thirty  years  have  been  my  superiors  have  all 
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gone,  and  affairs  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  second  and  third 
generations.  Perhaps  the  changes  will  be  for  the  better,  for  many  of 
the  first  generation  have  been  very  trying.  But,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  when  a  man  goes,  his  faults  are  very  readily  forgiven,  and 
the  stories  which  survive  concerning  him,  and  which  are  told  by  the 
second  and  third  generations  to  the  fourth,  have  no  touch  of  illnature 
or  spite  left  in  them.  Someday  I  will  tell  a  few  of  these  stories.  Hut 
not  yet.    The  first  generation  can  still  bite  a  little.  E.  K. 
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Cash  on  Delivery  System. 

THE  question  whether  the  system  is  to  be  or  not  to  be  added  to 
the  Parcel  Post  system  is  occupying  the  close  attention  of 
traders  throughout  the  land  ;  and  we  quote  the  following  extract  from 
a  recent  official  letter  because  of  its  general  interest,  making  quite 
dear,  as  it  does,  what  is  the  departmental  view  of  the  chief  arguments 
urged  against  the  adoption  of  the  system  : — "  The  Postmaster  General 
notes  what  is  said  in  that  letter  on  the  facts  that  large  advertising  firms 
sometimes  resort  to  unfair  methods  of  competition,  and  that  the  retail 
shopkeepers,  especially  in  provincial  towns,  are  heavily  rated  ;  and  he 
has  also  read  the  circular  forwarded  by  you,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that 
the  *  present  phase '  of  the  c  agitation  '  for  a  postal  system  of  Cash -on  - 
Delivery  has  been  started  by  the  Advertisers'  Protection  Association  ; 
and,  with  reference  to  the  request  that  the  Post  Office  should  not 
*  give  preference  to  the  few  big  traders  to  the  hurt  of  the  small  '  and 
should  not  neglect  '  the  strenuous  opposition  which  is  raised  to  the 
scheme  by  the  middle-class  and  the  small  trader,'  I  am  to  point  out 
that  the  arguments  used,  whatever  their  force,  are  to  a  great  extent 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  hand — the  question  whether  the  existing 
Parcel  Post  system  is  to  be  completed  by  the  introduction  of  Cash-on- 
Delivery. 

"  The  inducements  to  purchase  put  forward  by  the  advertising  firms, 
whether  genuine  or  not,  would  seem  to  depend  for  their  effect,  not  on 
the  existence  of  a  postal  Cash-on- Delivery  system  but  rather  on  the 
existence  of  the  Parcel  Post  itself.  The  alteration  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  facilities  for  paying  Cash-on-I  )elivery  would  be 
merely  that  the  purchaser  would  pay  for  his  purchase  at  the  door 
instead  of  having  to  remit  his  money,  in  some  instances  before  the 
goods  were  sent.  The  Cash-on-Delivery  system  would  not  give  any 
special  facilities  to  a  fraudulent  trader  for  obtaining  payment  for  goods 
which  had  not  been  ordered ;  since  it  would  be  laid  down  that  the 
sender  must  sign  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  are  sent  to  a 
bona  fide  order,  and  the  addressee,  moreover,  is  at  liberty  to  refuse  any 
parcel.  In  any  case  the  Postmaster  General  cannot  admit  that  it  is 
for  the  Post  Office,  which  is  concerned  merely  with  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  postal  facilities,  to  hinder  the  public  in  their  dealings 
with  advertising  firms,  or  refuse  to  afford  any  facilities  for  which  there 
may  be  a  legitimate  demand,  and  which  it  may  prove  practicable  to 
give. 

"  It  is  not  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  circular  which  you  enclose,  that 
the  consideration  now  being  given  to  the  subject  is  due  to  a  factitious 
demand  manufactured  by  an  advertising  association.    Lord  Stanley,  in 
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his  interview  with  a  federation  of  grocers'  associations,  showed  that  a 
strong  demand  in  the  interests  of  British  trade  for  the  institution  of  a 
postal  Cash-on-Delivery  arrangement  with  this  country  existed  in  Egypt 
and  other  places  abroad. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  although  he  has  received  from  various  trade 
associations  and  other  bodies  protests  similar  to  yours,  he  is  not  in 
possession  of  evidence  that  the  middle-class  as  a  whole — or  even  the 
retail  traders  as  a  whole — object  to  its  introduction. 

"  The  question  of  the  equity  of  the  burdens  imposed  on  provincial 
shopkeepers  by  the  rates  is,  of  course,  one  for  the  rating  authorities, 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  The  commission 
to  be  charged  on  collection  of  the  charges  payable  on  a  parcel  would 
fully  cover  the  cost  of  the  service,  and  there  would  be  no  question  of 
a  charge  on  the  taxpayer  in  respect  of  it. 

"  The  decision  on  the  question  of  instituting  the  system  will  be  based 
on  one  consideration — whether  sufficient  grounds  can  be  shown  for 
believing  it  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large ;  but  no 
decision  will  be  taken  until  the  result  of  the  extended  inquiries  now 
being  made  is  apparent." 

In  Germany,  says  a  correspondent,  the  system  is  flourishing. 
Many  firms  advertise  in  papers  and  by  circular  and  find  customers  in 
all  parts  of  Germany,  who  send  their  orders  on  a  postcard,  generally 
enclosed  with  the  circular.  Within  two  or  three  days  the  parcel 
arrives,  and  is  handed  over  only  on  payment.  Within  a  few  more  dap 
the  seller  gets  his  cash.  This  has  shown  itself  to  be  an  exceedingly 
simple  and  convenient  method,  and  is  deservedly  popular.  The  chief 
articles  bought  and  sold  in  this  way  are  victuals  (hams  from 
Westfalia,  sausage  from  Brunswick,  butter  from  Pomerania,  fowls  from 
Hungary,  oranges  from  Trieste,  etc.  etc.),  cloths  for  suits,  and  other 
articles  which  private  people  want  with  a  certain  regularity.  The 
system  involves,  of  course,  disadvantage  to  local  shopkeepers,  but  has 
about  the  same  effect  as  ordinary  competition  by  neighbouring 
shopkeeijers,  and  tends  to  equalize  prices  all  over  Germany.  It  is  of 
immense  advantage  to  people  living  in  the  country,  where  you  cannot 
get  what  you  want,  locally,  a  postcard  securing  the  articles  wanted 
within  three  days. 


HE  P.M.G.  has  been  living  up  to  his  reputation  as  a  hard  worker. 


1  and  seldom  a  day  has  passed  without  his  name  having  appeared 
in  the  newsjjapers  as  having  spoken  or  attended  at  some  function  or 
other.  The  other  day  he  was  in  evidence  at  the  Automobile 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  kept  a  large  audience  interested 
with  his  views  on  motor  cars,  past,  present,  and  future.  One  of  his 
tit-bits  is  worthy  of  repetition.  It  is  a  story  of  a  general  officer  who 
was  acting  as  umpire  at  the  late  manoeuvres.  He  was  being  driven 
from  one  part  of  the  scene  of  operations  to  another  in  an  18-horse- 
:  power  car.  When  he  came  to  a  point  of  vantage,  wishing  to  survey 
the  field,  he  asked  the  driver  to  stop.    "Stop!"  exclaimed  the 
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chauffeur,  "do  you  think  I'm  going  to  stop  and  be  passed  by  a  ic- 
horse-power  car  a  mile  behind  me?"  The  officer  enjoyed  a  good 
drive,  but  there  was  no  more  umpiring  that  day. 

Canadian  Mail  Service. 

THE  Liverpool  Courier  learns  that  the  Allan  Line  has  secured  the 
contract  with  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  conveyance 
of  mails  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  The  contract 
will  take  effect  from  August  next,  when  the  new  turbine  steamer 
Victorian  (now  building),  will  be  ready  for  the  service.  A  sister 
ship  to  the  Victorian,  the  Virginian,  will  be  placed  on  the  line 
early  in  1905.  The  subsidy  to  be  paid  is  .£2,000  for  each  round  trip 
of  the  new  steamers. 

Australian  Mail  Service. 

WE  learn  from  various  contemporaries  that  the  Australian 
(Government  has  not  received  any  satisfactory  tenders 
for  the  mail  service  from  Australia  to  England.  Our  readers  will 
recall  that  the  Federal  Government  declined  to  join  with  the  Home 
Government  in  extending  the  present  contracts  with  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental,  and  Orient  Companies,  on  the  ground  that  by  a  Federal 
I  .aw  no  contract  can  be  entered  into  with  companies  employing 
coolies  on  board  their  steamships.  The  present  contractors  absolutely 
refuse  to  be  handicapped  by  such  an  arrangement,  and,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  in  fairness  to 
our  fellow  sabjects  in  India  and  elsewere,  fall  in  with  the  views  of 
Australia.  The  outcome  of  the  matter  will  be  either  the  repeal  of  the 
objectionable  law,  or  the  despatch  of  mails  on  the  poundage  system 
by  the  very  steamships  which  it  is  forbidden  to  employ  under  a 
contract — the  law  is  found  to  allow  of  this  alternative.  The 
mercantile  community  in  the  Commonwealth  is,  however,  we 
understand,  hostile  to  the  poundage  system,  which  spells  all  round 
uncertainty— irregular  sailings  and  go-as-you-please  voyages;  and 
nothing  could  be  worse  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Jamaica  Post  Office  Report,  1002 

THE  Post  Office  of  Jamaica  has  had  a  successful  year's  work  ; 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  remarks  of 
the  Island  Postmaster  on  the  subject : — 

"I  submit  that  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  Post  Office,  as 
disclosed  by  its  revenue,  may  be  accepted  as  a  very  fair  and 
reasonable  indication  that  the  public  of  this  colony  are  ready  to 
appreciate  increased  postal  facilities,  which  I  have  always  regarded  as 
great  factors  in  the  progress  and  civilization  of  any  community,  and 
as  auxiliary  to  a  proper  educational  system.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report,  as  a  result  of  a  review  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Post  Office 
for  the  year  under  report,  that  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  the 
Department  has  not  been  worked  at  a  loss,  for  the  total  gross  receipts 
amount  to  ,£27,482  17s.  6jd.,  while  the  expenditure  amounts  to 
^26,562  7s.  8jd.,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  net  revenue  of 
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^920  9s.  iod.,  not  including  official  ]K>stages,  which  I  estimate  at 
.£2,500,  rather  than  a  deficit,  as  there  has  been  for  some  time  ]>ast.T' 

This  satisfactory  result  has  been  caused  not  only  by  the  increase 
in  the  postal  receipts,  but  by  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  which  is  payable  to  the  Mother  Country  for  the 
proportion  of  the  subsidy  to  the  contract  with  the  Imperial 
Government  for  the  mail  service  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  British  West  Indies.  The  amount  payable  by  Jamaica  for  such 
subsidy  is  now  ^£2,100. 

5>5 79>893  letters  and  postcards  were  received  and  despatched 
during  the  year,  as  against  5,424,814  during  the  previous  year,  being 
an  estimated  increase  of  155,079.  The  total  number  of  registered 
articles  was  252,182,  as  against  236,921  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  The  number  of  articles  which  were  registered  in 
Jamaica  and  insured  for  places  abroad  is  of  the  declared  value  of 
.£5,720  7s.  ;  and  the  Postmaster  is  able  to  say  that  they  have  been 
dealt  with  without  giving  rise  to  any  claim  for  compensation. 

The  mail  services  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Jamaica 
have  continued  to  be  performed  during  the  year  by  the  steamers  of 
the  Direct  Line  of  the  Elder,  Dempster  Company  and  by  the  steamers 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company ;  but  almost  for  the  first 
time  it  is  recorded  that  such  services  have  not  been  performed 
regularly  within  contract  time.  The  steamers  of  the  Elder,  Dempster 
Company  failed  to  arrive  on  contract  time  on  fourteen  occasions, 
while  those  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  failed  to 
arrive  on  contract  time  on  three  occasions. 

The  Postmaster  concludes  his  Report  with  a  lament  as  follows : — 

"The  Department  continues  to  be  conducted  in  premises  which, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  and  otherwise, 
are  quite  unsuitable  to  its  requirements  and  most  inconvenient  to  the 
public,  who  justly  complain  to  me  most  bitterly.  This  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  regret  to  me,  for  1  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  what  I 
wished  to  do  in  the  direction  of  granting  greater  postal  facilities  and 
improved  conveniences  to  the  public.  This  is  my  38th  year  of  service 
in  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  I  had  hoped  ere  the  close  of  my 
official  career  to  see  the  public  of  this  colony  provided  with  Post 
Office  and  Telegraph  premises  of  which  they  might  be  proud  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  this  will  not  hapj>en  in  my  time." 

Newspapers  from  the  Colonies. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  quite  recently  a  suggestion  of  the 
Canadian  Post  Office  that  ( Canadian  newspapers  should  be  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  inland  rates  of  the  Dominion  (namely. 
1  cent  per  lb.  for  papers  posted  by  the  publishers,  and  1  cent  per  4  oz. 
when  sent  by  one  private  individual  to  another),  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Postmaster  General.  We  now  learn  that  New  Zealand  is  to  be 
allowed  to  send  to  this  country  for  delivery  without  surcharge, 
newspapers  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  id.  per  pajier  irrespective  of  weight. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Halfpenny  Post  in  this  country  is 
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unremunerative,  the  Postmaster  General  is,  however,  unable  to 
sanction  any  reduction  of  the  rates  in  the  reverse  direction. 

London  Post  Office  Telephone  Service. 

THE  staff  of  the  London  Telephone  Service  celebrated  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Central  Exchange  with  a 
concert  and  dance  on  the  24th  February,  at  the  Holborn  Town  Hall. 
The  invited  guests  included  Mr.  Lamb,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
Mr.  Preston  (General  Manager),  Mr.  Roberts,  Major  O'Meara 
(Asst.  Engineer-in-Chief),  Mr.  J.  Woods,  Mr.  W.  Noble,  and  Mr.  Clay 
(National  Telephone  Company).  The  musical  programme  was  given 
by  members  of  the  staff,  assisted  by  friends  from  the  Secretary's  and 
Engineer's  Departments.  During  an  interval  at  8.30  p.m.  refreshments 
were  served,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  dance  commenced.  The 
entertainment  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  the  guests,  and  the 
promoters  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

Parcel  Post  with  the  United  States. 

A  S  the  United  States  did  not  profit  by  the  continuance  of  the 
XX  Parcel  l>ost  agreement  with  Germany  as  originally  framed, 
the  former  receiving  postage  on  77,174  pounds  weight  of  goods  sent 
to  Germany  against  400,289  pounds  sent  to  the  United  States,  the 
limit  of  weight  for  parcels  has  been  reduced  by  mutual  agreement 
from  1 1  pounds  to  4  pounds  2  ounces.  The  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions for  a  parcel  post  on  the  revised  lines  between  the  States  and 
the  chief  European  countries  is  invited. 

The  Race  with  the  Mails. 

CALCULATING  from  the  hour  of  the  despatch  of  the  mails 
from  the  New  York  Post  Orifice  until  the  time  of  their 
delivery  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  London,  the  shortest  trips  across 
the  Atlantic,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Postmaster 
General,  have  been  performed  during  the  year  ended  June  30th, 
1903,  as  follows  : — 

Quickest 
Trip. 
I  lours. 


Steamship. 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm 
"  Kaiser  Wilhelm  dcr  Grossc  ?' 

"  1  )eutschland  "  

"  Raiser  Wilhelm  II."  ... 

"Oceanic"   

41  I  Aicania  "   


Owners. 

North  German  Lloyd 
North  German  Lloyd 
Hamburg-American  Co. 
North  German  Lloyd 
White  Star  Co.  ... 
Cunard  Co. 


148-5 
148-6 
[516 

'587 

'63-4 
1 641 


A  New  London  General  Post  Office. 

A CONTEMPORARY  tritely  puts  it  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  Post  Office  has  been  one  of  continual  struggling  with 
inadequate  space.  This  struggle  has  now  been  brought  to  a  finish — 
it  were,  perhaps,  more  sage  to  describe  it  as  a  temporary  halt— by  the 
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acquisition  of  3 J  acres  of  the  site  of  Christ's  Hospital.  We  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  proposed  to  utilize  the  whole  of  this  ground  at 
once  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  pegged  out  for  the  future  extension  of 
our  great  department.  The  most  pressing  need  is  the  erection  of  a 
Circulation  Office  to  which  the  business  of  the  old  General  Post 
Orifice  (C. P.O.  East)  will  be  transferred  ;  and  this  building  will  shortly 
be  commenced  on  a  part  of  the  newly  purchased  site. 

As  visitors  to  London  will  have  observed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Hospital  buildings  have  been  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  but  there  still 
1 

a 


Treasurers  House  and  Garden  :  Christ's  HOSPITAL. 


remains  the  Treasurer's  House.  This  house,  with  its  plot  of  ground  - 
virgin  soil — is  overlooked  by  the  windows  of  the  General  Post  Office 
North  ;  and  very  peaceful  and  happy  it  seems  in  its  desolateiies*. 
Soon,  however,  a  portion  of  it  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  widening  of 
King  Edward  Street ;  and  this  delightful  green  retreat  will  be  known 
no  more.  Christ  Church  will  still  rear  its  head  above  the  spot,  and  no 
doubt  its  bells  will  give  vent  to  a  |)eal  of  anguish  when  the  hands  ot 
the  pavior  and  mason  commence  to  break  through  the  ancient  wall 
which  has  long  kept  at  bay  the  inquisitive  and  mischievous  passer>-by. 
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"Aux  Dames" 

(late  of  the  Fourth  Floor). 

THE  Postal  Order  Branch  left  the  fourth  floor  of  the  G.P.O., 
North,  on  Saturday,  March  the  5th,  to  take  up  official  quarters 
in  the  G.P.O.,  South.    Hinc  ilia  lachrymal. 

Come,  brothers,  and  weep  for  the  flitting, 

Come,  sing  elegiacs  with  me : 
The  ladies  these  quarters  are  quitting, 

We're  losing  the  fair  P.O.B. 
The  orders  are  sternly  emphatic, 

And  in  spite  of  our  masculine  woe, 
Which  had  hoped  they  might  rest  problematic, 

They've  bidden  the  ladies  to  go. 

No  more  shall  their  colours  of  summer 

Relieve  our  monotonous  black  ; 
No  more  shall  the  male  early-comer 

From  the  "up"  lift  politely  step  back. 
No  more  as  we  mount  to  our  dining, 

Shall  we  catch  a  bright  glimmer  or  so. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  repining? 

The  order  has  come  :  they  must  go. 

No  more,  when,  at  eve  the  work  ending, 

We  race  down  those  terrible  stairs, 
Shall  we  see  the  "  mixed  "  couples  a-wending 

Their  ways  to  the  station  in  pairs. 
No  longer,  from  work  upward  glancing 

(This  is  all  out  of  order,  I  know), 
Shall  we  gaze  on  a  vision  entrancing 

On  the  roof — for  the  ladies  must  go. 

And  we  are  left  here  in  this  building, 

Six  solid,  dull  strata  of  male : 
' Tis  a  pill  with  no  manner  of  gilding, 

Of  a  size  fit  for  Wells's  tall  tale. 
And  here  we  must  work  for  our  living, 

With  males  both  above  and  below ; 
Oh  !  why  did  no  potent  misgiving 

Prevent  them  from  bidding  you  go  ? 

Well,  ladies,  accept,  pray,  our  blessing 

(You  are  not  very  far,  after  all). 
The  "  south  "  winds  your  cheeks  are  caressing, 

And  a  "  Wardrobe  "  you  have  within  call. 
But  forget  not  us  men  ;  for  about  you 

If  lightly  we've  spoken,  yet  know 
We  confess  we  are  nothing  without  you, 

And  that  lady-less  life  is  "  no  go." 
A.G.D.  G.  W.  P. 
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The  Boomerang  Entertainment. 

I REMEMBER  reading,  not  so  very  long  ago,  a  highly  diverting 
correspondence  which  arose  out  of  an  essay  maintaining  the 
Emersonian  theory  of  the  indifference  of  places.  Not  only  Suburbia, 
not  only  the  wider  field  of  England,  but  even  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
were  exploited  by  the  opposition  in  exposing  its  fallacy.  And  yet, 
as  I  sat  in  the  hall  of  the  Cripplegate  Institute  on  the  evening  of 
February  9th,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  here,  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  City  itself,  was  to  be  found  the  most  complete  refutation  of  all — 
a  refutation  so  crushing  that  it  must  inevitably  have  demolished  the 


Mr.  Farquharson.  MUs  Page. 

Cupid  Leaving  Psyche. 

ingenious  fabric  which  the  essayest  had,  with  many  a  s[)eciou> 
argument,  so  skilfully  constructed. 

And  the  refutation  ?  Shamed  at  last  by  its  continued  inability  to 
accommodate  all  who  wished  to  enter,  the  Hall  (presumably  a  place 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act)  had  taken  unto  itself  a  balcony— a 
welcome  relief! 

True  to  tradition,  the  entertainment  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts,  separated  on  this  occasion,  not  merely  by  the  usual  interval,  but 
also  by  a  change  from  Anno  Domini  to  Anno  Deorum,  from  the 
costumes  of  to-day  to  the  garb  of  Grecian  Gods.  Place  therefore 
to  the  Gods,  if  only  by  right  of  chronology. 
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"  The  Stor>-  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  narrated  with  selections  from 
William  Morris  and  Walter  Pater,  illustrated  by  Tableaux  Vivants" — 
thus  the  programme  !  Miss  Murby,  as  narrator,  was  an  undoubted 
success.  Possessed  of  a  rich  and  powerful  voice,  which  she  used  to 
the  best  advantage,  she  linked  together  the  successive  tableaux  in  a 
manner  wholly  worthy  of  the  glowing  language  of  "  The  Earthly 
Paradise"  and  "  Marius  the  Epicurean."  There  was  but  one  cause 
for  regret,  and  that  a  small  one.  Miss  Murby  read  alternately  from 
the  two  books,  and  the  frequent  changing  from  one  to  the  other, 
dexterously  as  it  was  done,  would  somehow  i>ersist  in  distracting  one's 


.Mr.  Fiirquhar»on.  Mi>«  Keay. 

Venus  Sendinv.  Cii'in  to  Punish  PSYCHE. 


attention  from  the  story.  Almost  unconsciously  one  seemed  to  be 
speculating  how  long  each  book  would  hold  the  field,  and  which  was 
Morris  and  which  Pater  (an  open  confession  this  latter,  by  the  way). 
Why  not  a  scroll  ?  Hypercriticism  perhaps,  for  after  all  'twas  but  a 
minor  detail. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  dramatis  persona.  Miss  Reay  as 
M  Venus,"  and  Miss  Page  as  "  Psyche,"  were  not  more  effective  in 
their  congenial  roles  than  was  Miss  Hamilton,  who,  in  the 
unaccustomed  appendages  of  a  King,  sat,  calm  and  imposing,  a  truly 
regal  figure. 

Is  it  too  high  praise  to  say  that  Mr.  Farquharson  proved  an  ideal 
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God  of  Love  ?  But  where,  oh  !  where,  had  he  left  those  desolating 
weaj>ons  ?    Wingless,  we  pardoned  him  :  weaponless,  never  ! 

I^ast  of  the  leading  lights  to  shine,  the  cup-bearer,  Mr.  Dalnion, 
made  his  solitary  appearance  in  the  final  scene,  the  likeliest  Grecian 
of  them  all ! 

The  first  tableau,  "  The  Passing  of  Love,"  showed  Cupid  apoise, 
surrounded  by  his  train.  This,  from  a  scenic  point  of  view,  was  one 
of  the  best,  disputing  the  palm  with  the  "  Court  of  the  Greek  King," 
and  "  Psyche  before  the  throne  of  Venus."  Of  the  smaller  tableaux 
social  mention  should  perhaps  be  made  of  "Venus  Instructing 
Cupid  "  and  *'  Psyche  bending  over  sleeping  Cupid."  Unfortunately, 
the  photographic  group,  taken  some  time  later,  is  not  quite  complete, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  dresses  than  any 
masculine  pen  could  possibly  convey.  The  poses,  often  of  a  most 
trying  nature,  were  well  maintained,  and  all  on  the  stage  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  came  through 
the  ordeal    it  was  quite  an  object  lesson. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  organiser—the  Dea  ex  Machina,  so 
to  speak?  To  the  untiring  labours  of  Miss  Filsell,  the  success 
of  the  evening  is  almost  entirely  due.  Her's  was  the  original 
idea,  her's  the  grouping,  and  her's  also  the  arrangement  of  the  colour 
effects.  She  found  an  invaluable  assistant  in  Miss  West  brook,  who 
acted  as  chief  costumier. 

There  is  little  space  left  to  do  more  than  touch  on  the  concert 
half  of  the  programme.  Selections  were  played  by  the  P.O.-B's  own 
orchestra,  which,  by  the  way,  also  discoursed  sweet  music  for  the 
tableaux.  For  the  rest,  the  most  interesting  item  was  undoubtedly  a 
dramatic  monologue  given  by  Miss  Miers  in  her  own  inimitable  style : 
still  more  successful  was  the  encore,  "  Butterflies,'*  an  old  favourite 
which,  judging  by  the  applause  it  received  and  the  introductory  "By 
special  request,"  must  surely  have  some  allusive  charm  for  her 
companions  of  the  order. 

To  sum  up-  a  great  success  ! 

Post  Office  Clerks'  Benevolent  Fund. 

T  TNDKR  the  genial  chairmanship  of  Lord  Stanley,  Postmaster 
General,  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
held  at  the  General  Post  Office  (North),  on  the  ist  March. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  among  those  present  being 
Mr.  Babington  Smith,  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  Mr.  J.  C.  Lamb,  Mr.  J. 
Ardron,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bundy,  Mr.  J.  C.  Badcock,  Mr.  J.  Gavey,  and 
most  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  Post  Office. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  the  chairman  said  it  gave 
him  much  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  to  assist  in  the 
good  work  done  by  the  Society.  He  was  glad  that  the  Funds 
oj>erations  were  conducted  on  the  lines  of  good  fellowship,  rather  than 
those  of  charity,  and  he  hojx'd  that  those  officers  who  withheld  their 
support  at  present  would  be  induced  to  become  subscribers. 

Mr.  Babington  Smith,  who  seconded  the  motion,  said  it  was 
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satisfactory  to  know  that  in  supporting  the  Fund,  the  subscribers  could 
rest  assured  that  the  money  available  for  disbursement  was  applied 
with  discrimination,  and  therefore  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  as  were  also  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  auditors  and  committee. 

In  responding  for  the  latter  vote,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bundy  (Chairman  of 
Committee)  referred  to  the  able  services  of  the  Honorary  Secretary 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Plucknett). 

The  meeting  terminated  with  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  chairman  to  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  presiding. 

"Colonel  Du  Plat-Taylor,  C.B. 

COLONEL  JOHN  LOWTHER  DU  PLAT-TAYLOR,  C.B., 
honorary  colonel  of  the  24th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteers, 
died  suddenly  on  Saturday,  March  5th,  1904,  at  his  residence, 
1,  Prince's  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  The  son  of 
Captain  Taylor,  Paymaster  of  Pensioners  of  the  King's  German 
Legion,  Colonel  Du  Plat-Taylor  was  born  in  1829  and  educated  at 
Sandhurst.  He  entered  the  Consular  Service  in  China  in  1844,  but 
retired,  invalided,  after  only  two  year's  service.  From  1852  to  1870 
he  served  in  the  Secretary's  I  )epartment  of  the  General  Post  Office  ; 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  his  connexion  with  the  volunteer 
movement,  with  which  his  name  has  been  so  long  identified,  began. 
After  holding  a  commission  in  the  ( 'ivil  Service  Rifles  for  some  years, 
he  established  in  1S68,  and  subsequently  commanded,  the  Post  Office 
Rifle  Volunteers,  now  known  as  the  24th  Middlesex.  When  compiled 
by  the  rules  of  the  service  to  retire  from  the  command,  he  still 
maintained  his  interest  in  the  corps,  his  services  to  which  were 
recognized  by  his  appointment  in  1901  to  the  honorary  colonelcy,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Duke  of  Teck.  J^ast  August  he  was  in  camp 
with  the  regiment,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  he  attended  the  war  game 
played  at  Caxton  Hall  by  the  Post  Office  Rifles  and  the  London  Irish 
Rifles.  He  received  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath  in  1887. 
Colonel  1  )u  Plat-Taylor  was  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  London 
.and  India  Dock  Company,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nobel  Dynamite  Trust 
Company.  He  married  in  1862,  Emily,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Corbet,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Bitteswcll  Hall,  Leicestershire. 
One  of  his  sons  is  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  another  in  the  Royal 
Artillery. 

Colonel  J.  L.  Du  Plat-Taylor  was  buried  with  military  honours  at 
Brookwood  cemetery  on  the  10th  March.  There  was  a  large 
Attendance  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the 
regiment  who  lined  the  route  along  which  the  procession  passed  from 
the  chaj)el  to  the  grave.  The  parade  was  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  A.  M.  Ogilvie,  V.I).    A  number  of  past  members  of 

•  Portraits  of  Col.  Du  Plat  Taylor  appeared  at  page  442  of  our  6th  volume  and 

page  164  of  our  nth  volume  respectively. 
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the  regiment  also  attended  to  pay  a  past  tribute  of  affection  to  their 
old  commanding  officer. 

The  escort  and  firing  party  was  formed  from  the  members  of  the 
Army  Post  Office  Corps  and  Field  Telegraph  Corps  Reserves,  attached 
to  the  Post  Office  Rifles,  and  was  under  the  command  of  Major  \\\ 
Price,  Captain  H.  F.  McClintock  and  Lieutenant  P.  Warren. 

an  appreciation. 

Although  a  generation  has  passed  away  since  my  friend  and  fellow- 
worker  in  more  than  one  field  of  public  labour — John  I^owther  l)u 
Plat-Taylor— ceased  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Secretary's  Office,  and  his 
name  is  now  best  known  to  those  who  succeeded  him  as  a  rifle 
volunteer  of  high  repute  and  boundless  energy,  the  founder,  trainer, 
and  for  many  years  the  commandant  of  the  Post  Office  regiment  of 
volunteers,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  privilege  if  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  will  allow  me  to  refer  in  a  few  words  to  that  earlier  |x;riod, 
and  so  pay  at  least  a  slight  tribute  to  the  honoured  memory  of  my 
departed  friend. 

The  portrait  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Graphic  o{  March  ioth, 
exactly  recalls  to  my  recollection  Colonel  Taylor  in  his  prime — say  in 
the  far  off  days  of  the  earliest  volunteer  movement  (about  i860) ; 
perhaps  even  in  the  still  earlier  days  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  him, 
/>.,  on  entering  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  in  1855,  and  certainly 
in  the  strenuous  days  of  the  transfer  of  the  Telegraphs  to  the  State  in 
1870. 

When  first  I  became  the  colleague  of  Mr.  du  Plat-Taylor  he  was 
acting  as  the  private  secretary  of  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Rowland  Hill,  K.C.B., 
afterwards  he  became  private  secretary  to  the  Postmaster  General ;  in 
which  latter  capacity  he  did  yeoman's  service  in  influencing  the 
selection  of  capable  men  as  recruits  for  the  secretary's  office.  I 
believe  I  am  well  within  the  mark  in  stating  that  all  those  who 
practically  were  his  nominees  have  proved  good  bargains  of  the  Civil 
Semce ;  some  have  risen  to  distinction,  while  all  have  helped  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Post  Office  and  because  of  their  especial 
fitness  and  ability  have  caused  its  light  to  shine  with  an  ever  increasing 
brilliancy.  I  think  that  without  exception  these  gentlemen  throughout 
their  career  (for  most  of  them  have  now  retired  from  the  service),  won 
the  suffrages  of  their  colleagues  of  every  degree.  This  alone  would 
be  no  mean  end  for  any  one  person  to  have  achieved. 

But  Colonel  Taylor  did  more.  He  was  a  born  organizer — I  might 
add,  a  born  soldier.  For  a  year  or  two,  he  assisted  in  the  prejxirations 
in  the  metropolis  for  the  installation  of  the  Telegraphs,  and  he  threw 
himself  into  that  laborious  undertaking  with  a  vigour  and  insight  which 
procured  the  best  results. 

"  Lector,  si  monumentum  rcquiris,  Circumspice !  "  Is  the  trim 
messenger  seen  delivering  telegrams?  His  neat  and  serviceable 
uniform  is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Taylor's  thorough  going  efforts  thirty- 
four  years  ago.  Is  a  reasonable  discipline  still  observable  amongst  the 
telegraph  ranks  when  the  lapse  of  time  has  converted  the  boys  of  1870 
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into  middle-aged  men  ?  It  was  the  late  Colonel's  well-ordered  mind 
and  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  method  and  regularity  which  laid  the 
foundation.  Is  the  town  conveniently  served  by  Well  appointed  branch 
post  offices,  equipped  by  the  King's  Board  of  Works,  and  garrisoned 
by  established  officers?  Colonel  Taylor  alone  sowed  the  seed  and 
indeed,  while  he  was  with  us  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  largely  grew  the 
plants. 

John  Lowther  du  Plat-Taylor  was  ever  in  my  judgment  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  the  true  English  breed  as  one  could  meet  in  a  long 
summer's  day.  Upright  in  mind  as  in  body,  alert,  sensitive,  out- 
spoken, prompt  in  decision,  abhorrent  of  cant  or  smooth  phrases 
which  rolled  off  the  tongue  uninfluenced  by  the  heart  ;  firm  in 
friendship,  devoted  to  duty,  in  his  soul  a  well-spring  of  kindliness, 
we  shall  not  in  a  hurry  see  his  like  again.  The  department  sustained 
a  heavy  loss  when  a  lucrative,  if  arduous,  post  drew  him  away  from 
the  official  ranks.  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  the  long  run  he 
would  have  done  as  well  and  found  at  least  as  much  happiness  in  life 
had  he  stayed  where  he  was.  The  advice  which  I  gave  at  the  request 
of  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Patey,  C.B.,  when  that  lamented  official  was 
considering  an  advantageous  offer  of  employment  from  the  outside, 
I  would  have  given  to  Mr.  Taylor  had  I  been  invited  to  do  so — viz., 
that  he  should  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  office,  wherein  he  had  already 
made  his  mark,  rather  than  seek  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new," 
however  alluring.  Looking  back,  I  am  tolerably  sure  it  would  have 
been  as  sound  in  the  one  case  as  it  proved  to  be  in  the  other.  But 
who  shall  say  ?  A  bird  in  the  bush  may  by  some  be  rightly  judged  of 
better  value  than  that  in  the  hand.  There  could  be  offered  to  Colonel 
Taylor  at  once  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  no  such  post  of  responsibility 
and  emolument  as  he  found  without  difficulty  in  Fenchurch  Street. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  unusual  capacity  and  many-sided,  with 
qualities  which  bore  well  the  test  of  human  trials  and  vicissitudes, 
seems  beyond  doubt ;  and  the  recollection  of  his  work  in  those  far  off 
times  is,  to  me,  as  green  to-day  as  when  he  parted  company  with  us  in 
the  old  building,  which  has  seen  so  many  changes  and  so  many 
remarkable  men. 

Tunbridge  Wells.  F.  E.  Baines. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Pounds. 

BY  the  retirement  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Pounds  last  month,  the  London 
Postal  Service  lost  an  old  and  valued  officer.  Born  in  1 84 1 , 
Mr.  Pounds  commenced  his  official  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  Portsmouth 
office  in  March,  1864.  He  joined  the  Circulation  Department, 
London,  in  February  of  the  following  year ;  and  he  has  served  there 
for  thirty-nine  years  under  no  less  than  five  Controllers,  reaching  the 
rank  of  Principal  Clerk  in  August,  1899. 

Mr.  Pounds  has  always  been  a  hard  worker.  Whenever  there  was 
a  time  of  pressure  he  was  always  a  volunteer ;  and  he  has  on  numerous 
occasions  been  on  duty  continually  for  very  long  periods  both  night 
and  day.    Even  on  Sundays  Mr.  Pounds  was  always  at  the  service  of 
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the  Department ;  and  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
Duty  since  1S78.  When  the  Foreign  Postal  Rates  were  more  complex 
than  they  are  now,  Mr.  Pounds  was  the  recognized  authority  on  such 
matters.  For  eleven  years  Mr.  Pounds  acted  as  Local  Secretary  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Postal  and  Telegraph  Sen-ice  Benevolent  Society; 
and  the  cases  of  bereavement  which,  in  that  capacity,  he  has  helped 
to  alleviate  by  his  untiring  energy  and  ready  and  practical  sympathy 
are  many.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Pounds  has  been  more  especially  in 
touch  with  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Section  of  the  Parcel  Post ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  officers  who  have  worked  under  him  in  that  section, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  Sunday  Duty,  have  united  in  making  him 
handsome  presents  on  his  retirement,  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
unvarying   kindness  and   justice  with  which  he   has   treated  his 


Mr.  w.  J.  Pounds. 


subordinates  and  the  good-will  they  bear  him.  During  his  long 
service  Mr.  Pounds  has  made  many  friends  on  the  clerical 
establishment  also  by  his  kindliness  and  good  nature  ;  and  all  his 
colleagues  unite  in  the  sincere  hope  that  he  will  live  many  years  to 
enjoy  his  well  earned  rest. 

*  Mr.  P.  J.  Mosley :  "  Father"  of  the  Telegraph  Service. 

WE  regret  to  learn  from  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Peter  John  Mosley,  the  "father"  of  the  telegraph 
service.  Mr.  Mosley,  who  died  at  his  residence,  1,  Harrington  Place, 
Gateshead,  was  67  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Mosley  had  had  more  than  50  years'  service  in  connection 
with  English  telegraphs.     Deceased  first  became  connected  with 

•  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Mo*ley  appears  at  page  208  of  our  3rd  volume. 
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telegraph  work  as  long  ago  as  1846,  the  year  in  which  the  first 
company — the  "  Electric  and  International  "—was  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  starting  point  being  that  where  Mr.  Mosley  has 
finished  his  earthly  career — Gateshead.  Mr.  Mosley,  probably,  is  the 
last  of  the  old  school  who  saw  service  with  the  pioneers.  At  that  time 
the  service  was  only  in  its  experimental  stages,  and  there  was  no 
telegraph  communication  between  London  and  Newcastle,  nor  was  the 
High  Level  Bridge  built.  When  messages  arrived  at  Gateshead  they 
were  transcribed,  and  boys,  of  whom  Mr.  Mosley  was  one,  ran  at 
break-neck  speed  over  the  old  Tyne  stone  bridge  into  Newcastle,  when 
the  messages  were  again  put  on  the  wires  and  sent  further  northwards. 
Mr.  Mosley  was  transferred  from  (iateshead  to  Edinburgh  in  1853, 
and  retransferred  to  Newcastle  in  the  same  year,  and  he  was  afterwards, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Yarley,  successively  removed  to 
Manchester  and  London  on  special  telegraph  business.  Having  by 
this  time  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the 
telegraph  service  as  it  then  existed,  Mr.  Mosley  was  distinguished  as 
being  selected  in  i860  to  proceed  to  Amsterdam  to  take  charge  of 
what  was  commonly  called  the  44  Mill  Repeater." 

In  those  days  three  refieaters  were  necessary  in  the  line  between 
London  and  Berlin,  and  if  twelve  messages  an  hour  were  transmitted 
it  was  considered  very  satisfactory  working.  In  1861  Mr.  Mosley  was 
removed  to  England  to  take  charge  at  Bristol,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  same  year  he  returned  to  York  to  act  as  relay  clerk.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  44  Umschalter,"  or  44  Universal  switch,"  was  first 
introduced,  by  means  of  which  the  large  provincial  offices — Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Hull,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  etc.,  could  be  put  in  direct 
communication  with  each  other.  Before  this  most  of  the  work  had 
to  be  sent  to  York,  which  office  had  to  transmit  it  to  its  destination. 

In  1862  Mr.  Mosley  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  clerk  in 
charge  of  York,  and  he  was  again  selected  for  promotion  and  removed 
to  Newcastle  in  1862,  where  he  officiated  with  credit  to  himself  and 
satisfaction  both  to  the  heads  of  the  company  and  those  with  whom 
he  was  called  upon  to  control.  At  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to 
the  State,  Mr.  Mosley  was  ofTered  and  accepted  the  supervisorship  of 
the  combined  staffs,  amongst  whom  he  speedily  became  as  popular  as 
in  the  narrower  sphere  in  which  he  had  previously  laboured.  In  this 
position  he  remained  until  1892,  when  he  became  postmaster  of 
Stoke-on-Trent,  which  district  he  left  to  take  up  a  similar  position  at 
Sunderland.  After  a  short  service  here  he  retired.  He  was  well 
known  to  all  engaged  in  the  telegraph  service,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  especially  in  South  Africa,  where  many  of  his  subordinate 
officers  are  now  located  and  hold  prominent  positions  in  both  postal 
and  telegraph  services  in  the  different  colonies  within  that  country. 
His  genial  temperament  and  methodical  habits  enabled  him  to  establish 
a  large  circle  of  official  friendships,  and  created  a  wholesome  spirit  of 
emulation  throughout  the  ranks  at  the  different  offices  where  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  directing  and  controlling  the  business  of  the 
department. 
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The  Late  Mr.  Edwin  Hodder. 

MR.  HODDER,  who  died  at  Henfield,  Sussex,  on  the  ist  of 
March,  was  born  at  Staines,  and  while  quite  a  young  man 
emigrated  to  New  Zealand  and  stayed  there  four  years.  After  his 
return  to  England  he  competed  successfully  for  a  clerkship  in  the 
Savings  Bank  Department,  which  he  joined  in  1862.  His  service 
extended  over  thirty-five  years,  and  he  rose  by  successive  stages  to  a 
principal  clerkship.  Ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire  in  1897,  and 
since  his  retirement  he  has  lived  at  South  Croydon  and  Hove. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  several  of  his  old  colleagues  in  addition  to 
numerous  relatives  and  friends,  and  he  was  buried  at  St.  Mary's 
Churchyard,  Willesden,  in  a  grave  which  also  contains  the  bodies  of 
two  of  his  children.  He  was  twice  married,  firstly  in  1 869,  and  secondly 
in  1876,  and  he  leaves  a  widow,  seven  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Hodder  was  widely  known  as  a  writer  of  many  and  varied 
books.  He  had  a  facile  pen,  and  spoke  "  in  divers  portions  and 
divers  manners,"  so  that  the  entries  under  his  name  fill  nearly 
three  pages  of  the  general  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum.  In  the  preparation  of  some  of  these  works,  he  was 
assisted,  as  he  admitted  in  the  prefaces,  by  others,  but,  apart  from 
these  volumes,  his  literary  output  was  large  and  involved  hard  work 
and  much  burning  of  midnight  oil.  One  of  his  early  books,  "  The 
Junior  Clerk,'"  had  a  large  circulation,  and  was  regarded  by  many  as 
an  excellent  guide  for  a  young  man  beginning  life  amid  the  temptations 
of  London,  but  it  was  written  from  a  somewhat  narrow  outlook  and 
did  not  fairly  represent  the  author's  matured  opinions.  He  edited  for 
some  years  a  capital  magazine  for  boys,  "  Old  Merry,"  the  annual 
volumes  of  which  were  in  great  request  as  Christmas  presents.  He 
also  published  several  stories,  chiefly  for  boys,  and  a  volume  of  verse. 

Of  his  many  books  the  biographies  were  the  best.    The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  first  of  these  was  produced  may  now,  we 
think,  be  told.    An  eminent  and  enterprising  firm  of  publishers 
suggested  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  almost  at  the  close  of  his  long  and 
honoured  career,  that  they  should  bring  out  his  biography,  and  they 
asked  his  help  in  the  collection  of  the  materials.    Lord  Shaftesbury, 
after  some  hesitation,  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  from  a  list  of 
names  submitted  to  him  selected  Hodder  as  his  biographer.  Hodder 
set  to  work,  and  had  many  interviews  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  as 
the  book  progressed  became  very  anxious  for  its  early  appearance,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  read  it  himself.    But  this  was  not  exactly 
the  intention  of  the  publishers,  and  the  biographer  found  himself 
between   two   fires,   and   quite  appreciated   the   position.  Ix>rd 
Shaftesbury  was,  like  another  famous  old  man,  in  a  hurry  ;  the 
publishers  were  for  holding  the  book  back.    The  publishers  won.  for 
time  was  on  their  side,  and  the  "  Life  of  the  Seventh  Karl  of 
Shaftesbury  "  did  not  appear  until  after  the  subject  of  it  had  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers.    The  book  attained  a  quick  and  well  deserved 
success ;  it  was  a  well  written,  interesting  record  of  a  noble  career, 
and  of  the  progress  of  many  philanthropic   movements.  Lord 
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Shaftesbury  had  kept  a  full  diary  of  his  daily  life  and  thoughts,  and 
the  volumes  were  entrusted  to  Hodder,  who  made  his  selections  with 
judicious  care.  But  it  was  quite  beyond  his  powers,  or  the  powers  of 
any  man,  to  produce  a  straightforward  biography  without  giving 
offence  to  some  of  the  many  persons  with  whom  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
who  did  not  always  economise  his  words,  had  been  connected,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  among  others,  thought  himself  unfairly  dealt  with. 
Hodder  was  not,  of  course,  responsible  for  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
opinions,  and,  after  spending  a  long  evening  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  discussion  of  the  obnoxious  passages,  was  able,  at  parting,  to  say 
that  he  was  then  writing  the  life  of  a  warm  admirer  and  supporter 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  book  would  contain  nothing  he  would 
object  to. 

The  book  referred  to  was  the  w  Life  of  Samuel  Morley."  Hodder 
had  now  made  his  mark  as  a  biographer,  and  his  skilful  pen  was  in 
much  request.  He  could  not  always  have  so  interesting  a  subject  as 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  his  biographies  of  Sir  George  Burns,  George 
Smith  of  Coalville,  and  of  George  Fife  Angus,  though  they  are 
valuable  records  of  useful  lives,  did  not  appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of 
readers.  In  "John  Macgregor  (Rob  Roy),"  he  was  dealing  with  a 
man  with  whom  he  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy,  and  that  biography 
was  deservedly  popular. 

Mr.  Hodder  could  never  have  accomplished  so  much  as  he  did 
had  he  not  been  placed  in  happy  domestic  surroundings,  and  this 
much  ought  to  be  said.  He  was  a  versatile  and  many-sided  man,  who 
seemed  equally  at  home  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  lecture  platform,  or  at  a 
dance.  His  older  friends  have  many  pleasant  recollections  of  him  as 
a  travelling  companion,  or  as  their  leader  in  a  country  walk  ;  he  was 
always  bright,  cheerful  and  lively,  and  his  good  spirits  were  infectious. 
Many  men,  now  past  middle  age,  who  knew  him  forty  years  ago  at 
Camberwell  looked  up  to  him  as  a  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  and 
in  other  places  he  has  left  a  pleasant  and  fragrant  memory.  He  did 
not  often  intrude  himself  into  the  councils  of  his  official  colleagues, 
but  some  of  them  still  remember,  with  gratitude,  his  firmness  thirty 
years  ago  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  that  every  officer  of  the  Savings  Bank  should  disclaim  the 
authorship  of  certain  articles  in  a  well-known  newspaper  which  was  at 
that  time  a  severe  critic  of  the  management  of  the  department. 
The  steadiness  of  Hodder  and  of  one  or  two  others  stiffened  the 
knees  of  the  weaker  brethren,  and  the  request  was  ultimately 
withdrawn. 

"  So  not  without  distinction,  had  he  lived, 
Beloved  and  honoured,  far  as  he  was  known." 

J.  A.  J.  H. 

Mrs.  Mills. 

MRS.  MILLS  the  worthy  Postmistress  of  Stevenage  has  just 
relinquished  office.  She  has  presided  over  the  postal  affairs 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  the  past  eleven  years  ;  and  her  retirement  is 
a  source  of  regret  to  all  her  staff.    The  feelings  of  the  latter  found 
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tangible  expressions  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service  with 
a  silver  fitted  oak  tray,  which  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Mills  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Phillips  on  their  behalf.  Mrs.  Mills  was  much  touched  at  the 
unexpected  gift,  and  thanked  the  donors  very  warmly. 

Miss  M'Vitae. 

MISS  M'VITAE  has  just  retired  from  the  Postmistressship  of 
Castle  Douglas  after  27  years'  service,  having  had  the  charge 
of  the  Post  Office  since  1877.  Under  her  careful  nurture  it  has 
grown  from  its  early  babyhood  in  Abercromby  Square,  with  its  tiny 
staff,  to  the  present  mature  proportions.  With  the  increase  of  the 
staff  naturally  her  labours  and  responsibilities  had  correspondingly 
increased  ;  "  but,"  said  1  )r.  Hector,  in  making  a  presentation  to  her 
on  behalf  of  her  late  staff,  "  the  smoothness  of  the  working  of  the 
business,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  staff,  they  must  all  admit,  were 
eloquent  testimony  to  Miss  M'Vitae's  excellent  administrative  qualt 
ties."  He  thought  Miss  M'Vitae  was  a  practical  example  of  the  fact 
that  man  was  not  absolutely  the  lord  of  creation  that  his  vanity  was 
apt  to  make  him  claim  for  himself.  Miss  M'Vitae's  record  went  far 
to  show  that  she  had  right  on  her  side  when  she  claimed  that  the 
work  would  be  equally  well  done  by  the  gentler  sex.  He  thought 
that  Miss  M'Vitae  must  feel  exceedingly  gratified  when  she  looked 
upon  the  gifts  presented  to  her  by  her  co-workers,  and  reflected  that 
her  labours  had  been  thus  recognised  by  those  who  had  been 
intimately  connected  with  her  in  her  daily  work.  But  a  still  more 
lasting  and  satisfying  gratification  must  be  hers  in  looking  down  the 
long  vista  of  years  of  her  life  spent  in  public  business,  in  the  reflection 
that  her  life  had  been  not  a  record  of  idle  and  misspent  time,  but 
one  of  useful  labour,  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  performed,  anil 
one  which  had  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  community,  and.  still 
more,  had  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  staff  who  had  worked  under 
her  and  with  her. 

*Mr.  B.  Thrall. 

MR.  THRALL,  who  retired  from  the  Postmastership  of  Taunton 
on  the  29th  of  February  last,  commenced  his  service  under 
the  Post  Office  as  a  clerk  at  Lincoln  in  January,  1864,  and  in  1 S60 
was  appointed  a  Provincial  Clerk  in  Charge.  In  1S73  he  was  selected 
for  the  Chief  Clerkship  of  Hull,  which  appointment  he  held  until 
August,  1895,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  Postmastership  ot 
Torquay.  The  further  promotion  to  Taunton  took  place  in  1900. 
In  his  latest  sphere  of  activity  Mr.  Thrall  has  done  much  good  work, 
and  his  retirement  is  viewed  with  great  regret  by  the  whole  of  the 
postal  staff  and  also  by  the  general  public.  St.  Martin's  joins  with 
his  many  friends  in  wishing  him  many  years  of  life  to  enjoy  the  peace 
which  his  labours  have  entitled  him  to. 


•  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Thrall  appears  at  page  402  of  our  tenth  volume. 
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*  Mr.  A.  T.  Ash  well. 

TV  yT  R.  A.  T.  ASHWELL,  late  Postmaster  of  Reigate,  retired  on 
[VI  February  4th,  after  forty-one  years'  faithful  service  with  the 
G.P.O.  He  entered  the  postal  service  in  a  subordinate  position  on 
February  4th,  1863,  and  gradually  worked  his  way  up  the  ladder. 
He  passed  through  the  various  grades  of  stamper  and  sorter  in  the 
Inland  Registered  Letter  and  Foreign  branches,  including  nine  years' 
travelling  sorter  with  the  French  mails.  Eventually  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster  of  Malton,  Yorks,  out  of  1,200  candidates,  and  remained 
there  for  twelve  years,  when  he  accepted  the  postmastership  of 
Reigate,  commencing  on  February  1st,  1897. 

Many  interesting  and  exciting  experiences  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  Mr.  Ash  well  during  his  forty  years'  service.  During  the  troubled 
period  of  the  Fenian  outrages,  which  began  with  the  explosion  of 
dynamite  under  the  walls  of  the  prison  at  Clerkenwell  in  1867, 
anonymous  letters  were  received  that  the  General  Post  Office  would 
be  blown  up.  It  was  thought  that  nitro-glycerine  would  be  thrown 
through  the  lower  windows,  which  were  therefore  boarded  up  and 
barricaded  inside  with  bags  of  wet  sand.  The  staff  of  sorters  con- 
tained a  number  of  men  who  had  been  sergeants  in  the  army,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  all  ranks  should  be  drilled  in  the  basement  during 
the  intervals  between  the  duties.  After  a  short  time,  1,600  men  of 
all  grades,  from  controllers  down  to  postmen  and  porters,  marched 
out  of  the  G.P.O.  to  the  Guildhall,  and  were  sworn  in  as  special  con- 
stables. Mr.  Ashwell  formed  one  of  that  number,  and  the  truncheon 
which  was  served  out  to  him  on  that  occasion  is  still  in  his  possession. 
As  a  special  constable,  he  took  his  turn  with  others  for  duty  patrolling 
the  building,  two  hours  outside  and  two  hours  inside.  The  whole  of 
the  1,600  men  were  formed  up  outside  the  Guildhall,  and  were 
addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  who  was  Postmaster-General, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Colonel  du  Plat  Taylor,  and  other  gentlemen. 
There  was  sufficient  material  in  that  body  of  men,  remarked  Colonel 
Taylor,  to  form  a  good  rifle  corps.  One  was  eventually  formed,  Mr. 
Ashwell  being  one  of  the  first  to  enrol  his  name  in  the  Post  Office 
Rifles,  and  he  passed  nine  years  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
corps.  Mr.  Ashwell  looks  back  with  pride  upon  his  association 
with  the  corps,  and  also  the  3rd  City  of  ]/>ndon  Rifles,  as  he  possesses 
several  mementoes  of  his  connection  with  the  Volunteers.  If  not  a 
brilliant  shot,  he  certainly  was  a  marksman  of  no  mean  order.  He 
had  the  honour  of  shooting  for  the  Queen's  prize  on  one  occasion, 
and  holds  two  silver  cups,  one  gold  badge,  and  fifteen  marksmen's 
badges,  besides  having  won  a  number  of  other  valuable  prizes. 

Mr.  Ashwell  has  performed  his  duties  as  Postmaster  in  a  quiet  and 
unobstrusive  manner,  and  his  late  staff  have  shown  their  appreciation 
of  his  good  qualities  by  presenting  both  himself  and  Mrs.  Ashwell 
with  fitted  travelling  bags. 


•  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Ashwell  appeared  at  page  320  of  our  third  volume. 
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Mr.  Robert  Aspland. 

MR.  ROBERT  ASPLAND,  whose  portrait  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  publishing,  on  retiring  through  ill-health  from  the 
sub-postmastershij)  of  Wicken  (Soham),  has  been  informed  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  11  that  his  resignation  is  accepted  with  regret  for  the 


Mr.  Robert  Aspland. 


course  which  brought  it  about,  and  that  the  postmaster's  statement 
respecting  his  services  is  a  most  satisfactory  one."    Mr.  Aspland  is  a 
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very  exceptional  man  of  much  business  acumen  and  shrewdness.  He 
has  lived  in  the  same  house  in  the  village  of  Wicken  all  the  67  years  of 
his  life,  and  is  the  largest  local  landowner,  and  a  very  prosperous  man. 
The  village  post  office  is  one  of  much  picturesqueness,  as  will  be  seen 
by  our  illustration. 

The  World's  Daily  Postal  Round. 


Diese  Umlaufsoperation  im 
tiiglichen  Familien-  und  Geschafts- 
leben  aller  Kulturstaaten  der 
Welt  muss  man  aus  einer  gewissen 
Entfemung  betrachten,  urn  von 
der  Grosse  der  Massen  und  der 
Schnelligkeit  der  Bewegung  nicht 
t-rdnickt  zu  werden.  Denn  diese 
kosmischen  Massen  bewegen  sich 
auf  Jagd  und  Luxusziigcn  und 
Schnelldampfern  einem  Sturm- 
winde  gleich  um  die  ganze  Erde, 
innerhalb  eines  Kreises  von 
251,000  Weltpostanstalten  durch 
die  Hande  von  1  Million  Post- 
beamten,  iiber  Beforderungswege 
hinweg,  auf  denen  jahrlich  3000 
Millionen  Kilometer  zuriickgelegt 
werden,  d.  i.  das  Einundzwanzig- 
fache  der  Entfernung  zwischen 
Sonne  und  Erde. 

J.  J unc,  Strassburg. 


The  mass  of  j>ostal  articles 
exchanged  daily  within  the 
domestic  and  commercial  life  of 
the  civilized  world  must  be 
looked  at  from  a  certain  distance 
if  we  would  not  be  crushed  by 
their  volume  and  by  the  rapidity 
of  their  movements.  This  mass 
of  articles  is  moving  like  a  whirl- 
wind in  express  and  trains  de 
luxe  and  on  fast  steamers  round 
the  earth  ;  it  covers  3000  million 
kilometres  a  year  on  postal  routes, 
that  is  21  times  the  distance 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth, 
and  is  manipulated  by  1  million 
postal  officers  in  251,000  post- 
offices. 

J.  Jung,  Strassburg. 


A  Queer  Post  Office. 

PEAKING  of  isolated  corners  of  the  United  Kingdom,  James 
Blyth,  in  the  Daily  Mail,  mentions  that  he  once  lived  for 
two  years  in  a  village  on  the  edge  of  the  Norfolk  Marshlands  where 
there  was  no  doctor  for  seven  miles,  no  telegraph  office  for  delivery 
within  five  miles,  and  where,  until  quite  recently,  the  only  village 
post  box  was  a  slit  in  a  hollow  elm  against  the  churchyard.  In  such 
villages  as  this,  he  adds,  the  news  of  the  world  comes  through  the 
postman.  When  this  disseminator  of  knowledge  has  no  letter  to 
deliver  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  news  stops  away. 

Fire  at  the  Ottawa  Post  Office. 

ON  Monday  the  4th  of  January  last,  a  fire  occurred  in  the  fourth 
storey  of  the  Ottawa  Post  Office  and  burned  for  nearly  four 
hours,  practically  ruining  the  building.  As  it  happened  it  was  a  most 
unfavourable  night  for  fighting  flames  as  the  thermometer  stood  at  18 
below  zero.  Kor  an  hour,  therefore,  after  the  fire  broke  out,  the 
service  of  water  was  slow,  but  eight  streams  of  water  were  then  thrown 
on  the  building  with  telling  effect  and  the  fire  was  gradually  mastered. 
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It  is  curious  that  eleven  years  ago  on  a  similar  sort  of  night  when  the 
thermometer  registered  nearly  20  below  zero,  the  Post  Office  suffered 
from  a  serious  fire. 

The  building  is  roughly  valued  at  $100,000  and  the  loss  is 
estimated  at  $40,000. 


1 


The  Ottawa  Po>t  Office:  After  the  Firh. 


A  Queer  Address. 

'"P%HE  Postmaster  General  of  British  Guiana  complains  that  letters 
^      in  that  colony  are  too  often  posted  insufficiently  addressed. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  example  :— 
"  To 

Mrs.  G  A  G  on  Petterkins  land  near  Doctor 

h  „  house  handy  hall  Road.     She  move  down  there  lately. 

She  got  too  children  girls,  they  are  Red  Skin.    If  you  don't  find 

her  leave  it  in  care  of  Mr.  M  . 

Roebuck  St.,  Shopkee[)er, 
Barbados, 

St.  Michael." 

Boycotting  Post  Offices  in  the  United  States. 

44  "O  ECAUSE  of  political  differences,  selfish  motives,  petty  jealousio. 

J3  etc-> tne  compensation  of  postmasters  is,"  says  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  "  in  many  instances,  seriously  reduced, 
and  the  organized  plan  of  the  postal  service  is  interfered  with.  At 
presidential  j>ost  offices  this  is  accomplished  by  the  purchasing  o! 
stamj)s  elsewhere  ;  and  at  fourth-class  post  offices  by  the  collecting 
and  mailing  of  letters  on  the  cars  or  at  other  jx>st  offices,  thereby 
depriving  the  postmasters  at  such  offices  of  the  cancellation  of  stami*. 
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This  is  carried  to  a  grievous  extent  in  some  communities,  and  is  such 
an  interference  with  the  usual  and  regular  disposition  of  the  mails  as, 
in  my  opinion,  calls  for  legislation  by  Congress.  Several  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  calculated  to  correct  this  injustice  and 
to  secure  to  postmasters  the  business  properly  belonging  to  their 
offices,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  none  of  them  was  passed." 

Mr.  Walter  Rowan. 

WE  have  great  pleasure  in  publishing  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Walter 
Rowan,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  G.  F.  Everett  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Money  Order  Branch,  Canada.  Mr.  Rowan  entered 
the  service  of  the  Canadian  Post  Office  in  1874,  at  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick.    In  the  same  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Railway  Mail 


Mr.  Walter  Rowan. 

Service,  and  in  1S80  found  his  way  back  to  the  Post  Office  in  the 
Inspector's  office  at  St.  John.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Money 
Order  Branch  at  Ottawa  in  March,  1883,  and  in  1888  to  the 
Accountant's  Branch  in  the  same  place.  He  was  appointed  Acting 
Superintendent  of  the  Money  Order  Branch  in  June,  1902,  and  in 
September  last  year  to  the  post  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Rowan,  like  his 
predecessor,  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the  magazine  for  many  years ; 
and  we  hope  shortly  to  introduce  him  to  our  readers  as  a  contributor. 

Ocean  Post  Offices  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 

THE  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  in  his  report  to 
Congress,  states  that  the  extension  of  the  sea  post  service  to 
the  White  Star  Line,  plying  between  New  York,  Queenstown,  and 
Liverpool,  is  now  an  assured  fact,  the  officials  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  which  has  recently  acquired  control  of 
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the  White  Star  Line,  having  acceded  to  the  requests  of  the  United 
States  Post  Office  for  additional  sea  post  facilities  and  consented  to 
the  establishment  of  the  service  on  the  White  Star  Line  and  to  change 
the  days  of  sailing  of  the  American  Line  vessels  from  Wednesdays 
to  Saturdays  in  order  that  departures  of  sea  post  service  from  New 
York  on  the  two  steamship  lines  named  would  not  be  upon  the  same 
day  of  the  week. 

The  steamships  "  Oceanic,"  "  Teutonic,"  "  Majestic,"  u  Cymric," 
and  "  Oltic  "  will  have  the  sea  post  service,  they  forming  the  weekly 
service  from  New  York  to  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. 

Sea  Post  Office  lines  are  therefore  provided  for  on  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  the  Hamburg-American,  the  American,  and  the  White 
Star  lines,  comprising  sailings  from  New  York  on  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  of  each  week  and  corresi>onding 
arrivals. 

For  the  present  the  sea  post  service  on  the  White  Star  Line  will 
be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  American  administration,  and 
devoted  solely  to  the  handling  of  mails  to  and  from  the  United  States, 
the  Postmaster  General  not  being  advised  of  the  desire  of  the  British 
administration  to  join  in  the  arrangement  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  effect  a  joint  service  with  (treat  Britain  on  the  White 
Star  Line,  as  well  as  the  Cunard  Line,  sailing  from  New  York  and 
from  Liverpool  on  Saturdays. 

An  Ostrich  Story— {continued). 
T  N  our  issue  of  July  last  the  story  is  told  by  the  Postmaster  of 
Ladismith.  Cape  Colony,  of  the  swallowing  by  an  ostrich  of 
the  date  and  obliterating  stamps  belonging  to  one  of  the  small 
outlying  offices. 


We  now  hear  that  the  bird  died  some  seven  or  eight  weeks  subse- 
quently, but  whether  as  a  result  of  the  Post  Office  responsibilities 
so  rashly  undertaken,  could  not  be  altogether  determined  ;  for  a 
post-mortem  not  only  recovered  the  two  stamps,  but  also  a  pruning 
knife,  the  assimilation  of  which  had  likewise  been  attempted.  The 
accompanying  photograph  shows  the  two  date  stamps  after  recover)*, 
the  stamp  to  the  extreme  right  being  the  triangular  obliterator.  and 
the  one  next  to  it  the  date  stamp.  There  is  also  to  the  left  of 
the  picture  a  representation  showing  the  two  stamps  as  they  would 
have  been  before  the  ostrich  took  them  over,  the  photograph  thus 
indicating  the  extraordinary  digestive  powers  bestowed  by  nature 
on  a  bird  which  has  often  to  earn  a  precarious  livelihood. 
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A  Remarkable  Coincidence. 

rPHE  following  paragraph  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Giobeha&VL 
A  peculiar  interest  for  readers  of  5/.  Marti??  s-le-Grand.  It  will 
perhaps  appeal  with  especial  force  to  those  misguided  individuals  who 
are  apt  to  regard  their  employment  in  the  Post  Office  as  a  series  of 
laborious  days  spent  in  durance  vile  :— 

"  As  a  language  Corcan  is  most  difficult  to  learn  by  reason  of  the 
great  number  of  words  which  have  several  different  meanings, 
distinguished  only  by  variation  of  accent  or  intonation.  In  some 
cases  one  word  has  as  many  as  a  dozen  meanings.  This  peculiarity 
often  causes  extraordinary  mistakes  on  the  part  of  foreigners.  It 
is  related  that  a  missionary  was  once  seeking  to  harrow  up  the  souls 
of  his  congregation  by  a  sermon  on  the  terrors  of  hell,  which  they 
received  with  broad  grins.  They  explained  to  him  later  on  that  the 
word  meaning  hell  means  also,  with  a  different  inflection,  post  office, 
and  the  good  folks  had  seen  nothing  dreadful  in  an  after  existence  in 
a  snug  Government  berth." 

Only  an  overworked  postal  official  can  fully  appreciate  the  grim 
significance  of  the  double  meaning  involved  or  the  unconscious 
humour  of  the  term  k<  snug  Government  berth."  So  much  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view :  otherwise  the  change  of  accent  might  not 
have  detracted  in  the  slighest  from  the  harrowing  and  beneficial 
effects  of  the  sermon  upon  the  "  good  folks  "  who  heard  it. 

A.G.D.  C.  N. 


"  Not  in  England." 

WHILE  other  newspapers  have  been  burying  treasure  the 
Evening  News  has  turned  its  attention  to  digging  up 
chestnuts.  One  of  the  latest  to  be  unearthed  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph  which  appeared  under  the  above  heading  on 
February  13th  :— 

" 4  Deceased—  Address  not  known'  was  marked  on  a  letter 
returned  to  a  Peckham  resident  by  the  Post  Office  authorities." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  particular  chestnut  is  enclosed  in  a  very 
appropriate  shell,  the  vagueness  of  the  wording  being  delightfully 
naive. 

A.G.D.  C.  N. 

A  Clever  Post  Office  Mouse. 

THE  following  copy  of  a  Babu  letter  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Daily  Chronicle  /— 
"  The  Sub-Postmaster  report  that  last  evening  a  mice  came  out 
from  behind  the  office  door,  and  after  walking  a  little  stammered  and 
breathed  its  last  in  the  presence  of  the  Sub-Postmaster  there.  As 
these  are  the  prognostics  of  plague.  I  beg  you  will  kindly  arrange  to 
have  the  office  disinfected  at  an  early  date." 

A  writer  in  the  Globe,  commenting  on  the  above,  wonders  whether 
it  was  nervousness  that  caused  the  mouse  to  stammer.    Anyway,  had 
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the  Sub-Postmaster  been  a  Scotchman,  the  incident  might  well  have 
reminded  him  of  the  lines  addressed  by  Burns  to  another  "  Wee, 
sleekit,  cowrin',  tinvrous  beastie  "  of  a  similar  species. 

A.  G.  1).  C.  N. 

The  Old  Post  Office,  Preston. 

IN  connection  with  the  illustration  of  the  new  Post  Office  at 
Preston  which  appears  in  the  January  issue  of  St.  Martin  s-U- 
Grand  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  see  a  reproduction 
from  a  negative  which  I  made  about  ten  years  ago,  representing  what 
was  known  in  Preston  as  the  old  Post  ( )ffiee.  The  building  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Lancaster  Road  and  Church  Street,  and  was  pulled 


The  Old  Post  Office,  Preston. 

down  about  nine  years  ago  during  the  improvement  of  the  distnct 
around  the  Town  Hall. 

A  horizontal  slit  for  the  insertion  of  letters  will  be  observed  in 
the  wall  between  the  window  and  door  at  the  left  of  the  picture.  At 
the  time  of  the  demolition  a  discussion  was  commenced  in  the 
local  press  regarding  the  date  at  which  the  building  was  used  for 
Post  Office  purposes;  but  the  Postmaster  (Mr.  Drennan)  who  had 
a  life-long  knowledge  of  the  town  was  unable  to  ascertain  any 
definite  information  on  the  subject.  In  the  forties  the  Post  Office 
was  situated  in  Church  Street,  some  little  distance  from  the  building 
mentioned. 

E.-in-C.O.  W.  J.  Stubbs. 
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Where  the  Stings  Came  From. 

MR.  H.  HERVEY,  in  the  Engineering  Times,  relates  some 
curious  experiences  he  met  with  while  engaged  in  the  Indian 
Telegraph  Service.  He  had  been  out  one  day  to  discover  the  cause 
of  an  interruption  in  a  line  between  Trevandrum  and  Quilon,  and 
came  upon  a  small  village,  along  the  front  of  which  ran  the  telegraph 
lines.  The  spot  owing  to  the  rains  was  a  morass,  and  at  this 
particular  place  three  supports  had  toppled  over  into  the  slush.  On 
approaching  he  observed  a  row  of  natives — men,  women  and  children 
— chatting  and  laughing.  They  squatted  near  the  wire,  which  they 
had  carefully  insulated  on  logs  of  wood,  and  occasionally  touched  the 
line  and  withdrew  their  hands  amidst  shrieks  of  mirth.  He  asked  for 
an  explanation  ;  and  the  head  man  replied,  "  My  lord,  when  the 
post  fell  during  the  night,  and  we  lifted  the  wire,  we  felt  it  sting  us. 
At  first  we  were  afraid,  and  dropped  it ;  but  knowing  that  it  must  not 
rest  in  the  mud  we  pushed  the  logs  under  the  wire.  We  were  curious 
to  find  out  how  the  stings  came ;  that  is  all." 

Afraid  of  the  Dark  ! 

ASKED  for  an  explanation  of  his  refusal  to  deliver  a  telegram  at 
about  6  p.m.  the  other  day,  a  telegraph  messenger  in  the 
Provinces  answered  the  report  as  follows : — 
"  the  Postmaster  Sir 

i  han  afaird  of  the 

dark. 

(sd.)  " 

The  Limits  of  the  Postal  Union. 

THE  Manchester  Guardian  is  responsible  for  the  following  :  — 
"  It  is  rather  late,  or  early,  in  the  year  for  Christmas  stories, 
but  one  which  has  just  seen  the  light  in  a  Viennese  paper  is  worthy  to 
be  quoted.  In  a  small  town  in  Austrian  Poland  a  certain  small  boy 
wished  last  Christmas,  as  a  great  many  other  small  boys  did,  for  certain 
presents.  They  included  a  horse,  a  wheelbarrow,  and  a  sleigh.  He 
prayed  very  earnestly  for  these  gifts,  but  being  a  small  boy  of  original 
mind  he  evolved  an  even  more  certain  way  of  bringing  them  about. 
He  procured  a  beautiful  picture  postcard  of  his  native  town,  and  wrote 
uj)on  it:  "  Dear  Lord,  give  me  a  horse,  a  wheelbarrow,  and  a  sleigh. 
I  can  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  without  one  mistake.'  Then  he  addressed 
the  postcard  to  '  The  Dear  God,  Heaven,'  stamj)ed  it,  and  posted  it 
two  days  before  Christmas.  In  due  course  the  postcard  reached  the 
head  post  office  of  the  district.  The  postmaster  was  perhaps  himself 
the  father  of  a  family.  He  scratched  out  the  address,  wrote  instead, 
*  Refused  by  Saint  Peter,'  and  ordered  its  return  to  the  sender,  who, 
with  more  prudence  than  one  quite  likes,  had  put  his  name  and 
address  on  it.  Even  then  the  postmaster  felt  he  had  not  done 
enough  ;  he  wanted  to  give  some  incontestable  proof  that  the  postcard 
had  actually  been  sent,  and  presumably  that  it  was  unwise  to  try  again. 
Remembering,  no  doubt,  that  Paradise  is  outside  the  limits  of  the 
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Austrian  Empire,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  Postal  Union,  he 
stamjx.*d  the  postcard  with  the  Austrian  equivalent  of  '  Excvs> 
postage,  3d.,'  which  sum  was  ultimately  jxiid  by  the  small  boy\ 
father,  by  whom  the  tale  was  told." 


I^HE  .S7.  James's  Gazette,  in  discussing  lately  the  refusal  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  reduce  the  rate  of  postage  on  newspapers 
sent  from  this  country  to  places  abroad,  remarked  that  between 
newspapers  and  the  Post  Office  there  is  an  old-standing  feud,  and  tha: 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  an  action  for  libel  lying  against  the 
Times,  began  by  the  Post  Office  in  1807.  The  legal  trouble  arose 
thuswise  : — In  the  old  days  the  Post  Office  issued  a  summary  of  new* 
to  newspajx-rs  at  j£ioo  per  annum  per  head,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
ahead  of  private  enterprise,  detained  all  foreign  newspapers  received 
addressed  to  the  English  newspaper  publishers  until  the  gist  of  the 
news  had  been  incorijoratcd  into  its  summary.  The  Times  took  the 
matter  up  and  published  an  article  exposing  the  iniquitous  system. 
This  brought  them  into  the  Law  Courts  ;  but  they  returned  to  tlu 
charge  a  month  later  ;  whereupon  the  Post  Office  entered  an  action, 
and  briefs  were  prepared.  The  Department,  however,  seemed  to  have 
shrunk  from  ventilating  so  obvious  a  scandal,  for  the  action  was  nevei 
fought.  The  Times  scored,  therefore,  without  further  appeal  Ui 
the  Bar. 


Gallantry  of  a  Manchester  Telegraph  Messenger. 

DURING  Whit-week  last,  the  Ancoats  (Manchester)  I  Kiel's  Club, 
held  their  Annual  Camp  at  Colwyn  Bay,  North  Wales,  and 
the  officers  very  kindly  reserved  a  tent  for  any  members  of  the 
Telegraph  Messengers  Christian  Association  who  could  make  N 
convenient  to  attend.  Amongst  the  members  who  availed  themselves 
of    this    opportunity  were    messengers    J.    R.    Chad  wick  and 


Post  Office  Action  for  Libel. 


A.  Ramshottom. 
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A.  Ramsbottom.  On  June  4th  whilst  bathing  in  the  river  Conway  at 
Llanrwst,  Chadwick  was  seized  with  cramp,  and  Ramsbottom,  who 
was  preparing  to  dress,  on  noticing  the  perilous  condition  of  his 
colleague,  immediately  swam  out  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him 
safely  to  land.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  laid  before  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  and  the  little  hero,  whose  portrait  we  publish,  was 
awarded  the  Society's  Honorary  Testimonial  mounted  on  vellum. 


HE  above  society  held  their  annual  Bohemian  Concert  at  the 


\  Restaurant  "  Krascati "  on  Friday  evening,  4th  March,  when  a 
large  number  of  members  and  friends  were  present.  The  chair  was 
admirably  filled  by  C.  H.  Bundy,  Esq.,  who  was  supported  by  Messrs. 
B.  H.  Abrahall,  A.  G.  Leonard,  1\  G.  Burrell,  W.  Price,  and  other 
gentlemen.  The  vice-chair  was  ably  occupied  by  Fred.  Biggs,  Esq. 
A  most  interesting  and  varied  programme  was  provided,  under  the 
direction  of  the  society's  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  T.  Jenkins,  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  Messrs.  E.  J.  Crowe,  W.  T.  Rowe,  C.  1).  Warren, 
and  C.  R.  Young.  The  reception  accorded  to  the  Artistes  and  the 
manifest  appreciation  of  the  respective  items  on  the  programme  were 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  success  of  the  Concert  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee  had  fulfilled  their  office  in  a  most  creditable  manner. 

• 

Difficult  Telegraph  Construction  in  Africa. 

A     DIFFICULT  piece  of  telegraph  and  telephone  construction 


J~\  work  has  recently  been  completed  in  the  Belgian  Congo  Settle- 
ments. The  line  is  750  miles  long,  the  first  section  undertaken  being 
that  from  Boma  to  Matadi,  a  distance  of  18  miles.  This  length  took 
no  less  than  eight  months  to  construct.  White  labour  was  precluded 
by  the  climate,  and  the  majority  of  the  work  was  carried  out  by  natives 
under  the  direction  of  Europeans.  The  work  was  complicated  by 
several  difficult  streams  which  had  to  be  crossed.  The  crossing  at 
Underhill  was  effected  by  means  of  two  steel  pylons,  50  ft^et  high  and 
2620  ft.  apart,  and  placed  respectively  237  ft.  and  206  ft.  above  the 
high  water  level.  The  construction  of  the  line  from  Ix-opoldville  to 
Equateur  was  also  very  difficult.  Surveys  were  particularly  dangerous, 
and  the  Zone  unhealthy.  Advantage  was  taken  as  far  as  possible  of 
the  forest  trees  in  fixing  the  supports  for  the  line.  The  crossing  of  the 
Kasai  river  was  probably  the  most  difficult  piece  of  work,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  stream  clear  for  the  steamer  traffic.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  a  rocky  island  in  the  river  and  the  crossing  was  made  in 
two  spans,  one  of  1472  ft.  and  the  other  of  2198  ft.,  the  supports  being 
three  iron  pylons.  Much  trouble  was  ex|>erienced  in  getting  the  four 
conductors  in  place,  but  this  was  eventually  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  a  steam  tug.  The  maintenance  of  the  line  is  expected  to  give  con- 
siderable difficulty,  for  although  the  posts  are  either  of  iron  or  living 
trees,  and,  therefore,  proof  against  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  elephants 
abound,  and  storms  occasion  great  interference  by  throwing  down  trees 
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across  the  line.  Atmospheric  discharges  are  also  troublesome.  Birds 
make  their  nests  on  the  wire,  wasps  nest  in  the  insulators,  and  spiders 
cover  the  jx>les  with  web,  collecting  a  litter  of  leaves  and  twigs.  The 
line  is  used  both  for  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  and  the  stations 
are  protected  by  local  garrisons. 

Wireless  Items. 

IT  is  reported  that  an  Amsterdam  newspaper  the  Handelsblad,  under 
an  arrangement  with  the  Marconi  Comjxiny,  now  receives  its  English 
news  daily  by  wireless  telegraphy.  The  messages,  says  the  Daily  AWo\ 
are  sent  by  "  Express  Post  "  to  Bloomfield,  the  Marconi  Station  alxmt 
two  miles  outside  Chelmsford,  and  are  then  despatched  thence  ivirelessly 
first  to  a  receiving  station  on  the  Dutch  coast  and  then  to  Amsterdam. 

The  world  is  rather  in  the  dark  regarding  the  use  which  is  being 
made  of  the  wireless  system  by  the  belligerents  in  the  Far  East.  A 
Russian  official  des]>atch  dated  the  14th  of  February,  mentioned  the 
establishment  of  communication  by  this  means  between  shijjs  at 
Chemulpho  and  at  Chifu  ;  and  it  is  currently  reported  that  installations 
have  been  made  at  Port  Arthur  and  Yladivostock  by  the  Russians. 
The  Japanese  are  said  to  be  maintaining  a  system  between  the  chief 
naval  stations  and  also  between  Korea  and  Japan. 

The  (.'ornish  fishermen  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Marconi 
and  his  works  are  the  cause  of  the  bad  weather  ;  and  they  are  signing 
a  petition  to  parliament  for  the  removal  of  his  station  from  their  coasts 
Mr.  Marconi  has  already  advanced  to  meet  them  by  expressing  his 
willingness,  upon  their  contentions  being  proved,  to  sell  his  plant  to 
Queensland  or  the  Sahara,  where  it  would  doubtless  be  welcomed  wr.h 
open  arms. 

"  Rude  and  Hasty." 

'"THE  Dewsbury  Reporter  learns  that  there  is  a  postmistress  in  one 
A  of  the  small  towns  down  in  Texas  who  is  giving  the  I  >ei»artim-nt 
at  Washington  considerable  anxiety.  It  appears  that  she  has 
established  rules  of  etiquette  for  the  government  of  jxrople  who  get 
their  mail  at  her  office,  which  are  not  altogether  satisfactory  either  to 
the  Texans  or  the  Government.  In  a  letter  to  Fourth  Assistant  Post- 
master General  Bristow,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  jK»t- 
mistress  referred  to  holds  office,  makes  the  following  complaint. 

"  We  don't  set  up  any  claim  that  our  manners  are  all  that  they  shuuM 
be.  but  we'd  like  to  be  reasoned  with  and  helped  along.  The-  ]*>-t- 
mistress  here  is  a  worthy  woman,  all  right,  and  there  ain't  a  thing 
against  her  character,  but  she  certainly  is  rude  and  hasty.  One  day 
last  week  the  mayor,  being  some  flushed  up  and  careless,  refused  to 
remove  his  hat  and  bow  on  asking  for  the  official  mail,  whereuj*>n  his 
hat  was  shot  off  and  plumb  ruined,  and  he  left  the  post  office  so  swiftly 
and  undignified  that  it  told  against  the  standing  of  the  town. 

"  There's  another  thing  we  don't  think  is  fair.  The  postmistress  won': 
let  niggers  and  greasers  come  in  the  office  under  any  consideration. 
We  ain't  over  fond  of  niggers  and  greasers  ourselves,  but  it  is  sure  \\\>- 
commoding  for  the  leading  citizens  to  have  to  go  to  the  post-oftior 
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personally  to  get  the  mail,  just  because  this  lady  don't  like  to  see  any- 
thing but  a  gentlemen.  We  don't  like  to  appear  fault-finding  and 
picayunish  where  a  lady  is  concerned,  but  this  I'm  telling  about  is  sure 
arbitrary  and  abrupt,  and  we'd  like  to  have  her  toned  down  some." 

An  inspector  has  been  ordered  to  inspect  the  case  and  rejrart  on  it, 
if  after  an  interview  with  the  lady  his  physical  condition  shall  be  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  communicate  with  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

Post  Office  Service  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

MR.  LEWIN  HILL  writes, — "The  inefficiency  of  the  Spanish 
Post  Office  service  in  these  islands  is  amazing  to  any  one 
accustomed  to  our  service  at  home.  As  an  instance,  I  remember  a 
few  years  ago  posting  a  letter  in  a  Wall  Letter  Box  near  to  the  Catalina 
Hotel  at  Las  Palmas,  accepting  an  invitation  to  lunch  with  a  resident 
in  the  town  a  few  days  later.  The  collections  were  stated  on  the 
notice  plate  to  be  two  daily — morning  and  afternoon.  I  found  when 
I  went  to  the  lunch  that  my  friend  had  not  received  the  letter ;  and 
when  I  told  him  of  my  having  posted  an  answer  at  once  he  laughed 
most  heartily,  telling  me  that  I  was  a  green-horn.  He  said  that  the 
box  might,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  postman,  be  cleared  once  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  might  be  left  uncleared  indefinitely. 

Another  experience.  I  went  the  round  of  the  island  in  the 
I  nterinsular  mail  steamer,  the  trip  occupying  about  four  days.  We 
reached  the  island  of  Gomera  one  night  and  were  to  leave  next 
morning  punctually  at  nine.  The  steamer  lay  off  the  little  town  about 
half  a  mile  ;  and  I  went  ashore  early  and  returned  in  good  time.  The 
mail  bag  did  not,  however,  come  on  board  until  1 1 .0  a.m. — to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  captain,  who  was  blowing  his  whistle  for  some 
two  hours.  The  Postmaster  who  brought  the  Mail  Bag  apologised  to 
the  captain  for  the  delay,  but  explained  that  the  Padre  had  such  a  very 
long  letter  to  write  that  he  could  not  finish  it  sooner ! 

Fortunate  is  the  man  who  gets  safely  through  the  post  in  the 
Islands,  any  letter,  registered  or  not,  containing  articles  of  value.  As 
the  Post  Office  servants  are  rarely  paid,  they  are  obliged  to  help 
themselves  as  chance  offers  ! " 

Japan's  Postal  Service. 

THE  cheapest  postal  service  jn  the  world,  says  the  Daily  Neivs, 
is  that  of  Japan,  where  letters  are  conveyed  all  over  the 
Kmpire  for  two  sen— about  seven-tenths  of  a  penny.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  considering  the  difficulties  of  transport  over  a 
mountainous  and  irregular  country,  which  has  less  than  100  miles  of 
railway,  while  wagons  can  pass  over  only  a  few  of  the  chief  roads  and 

the  steamers  connect  but  a  small  number  of  coast  stations. 
» 

News  from  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  Far  East. 

THE  maintenance  of  telegraphic  communication  with  Japan 
during  the  struggle  now  proceeding  with  Russia  is  a  problem 
of  the  greatest  interest.  Two  cables  run  from  Nagasaki,  one  to 
Yladivostock  and  the  other  to  Shanghai,  both  being  the  property  of 
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the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company.  A  message  from  Japan 
sent  by  the  former  cable  reaches  England  overland  via  Biagowest- 
chensk,  Irkutsk,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg  and  Copenhagen.  The 
cable  between  Copenhagen  and  England  lands  at  Newcastle.  By  the 
Shanghai  route  a  message  would  be  received  here  by  way  of  Hong- 
Kong,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Penang,  Madras,  Bombay,  Aden,  Suez  and 
Gibraltar. 

Up  to  about  twelve  months  ago  these  two  systems  comprised  the 
only  cable  routes  between  England  and  the  Far  East ;  but  the  laying 
recently  of  an  American-owned  cable  between  San  Francisco  and 
Manila,  has  provided  an  alternative  channel  of  communication,  for 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  own  a  cable  between  Manila  and 
Shanghai,  and  the  chain  is  thus  completed  with  Japan.  A  new  cable 
is,  moreover,  reported  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, between  Guam  and  Japan,  which  will  also  link  up  with  the 
American  cable. 

The  Great  Northern  Company's  system  has  been  interrupted  by  the 
Russians,  and  Japan  is  linked  to  us  telegraphically,  therefore,  with  the 
Shanghai  Cable  only.  Without  the  command  of  the  sea,  which  Jajan 
by  her  prompt  and  decisive  action  has,  however,  secured,  the  Island 
Empire  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  but  this  danger  happily  seems  now  to  be  very  remote,  for  the 
Russians  will  have  no  ships  to  spare  for  cable-cutting  expeditions. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

A LETTER  was  received  the  other  day  addressed  to  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Esq.,  L.S.I).,  Dunfermline.  This  was  considered  a 
very  appropriate  address  for  the  millionaire  ;  and  the  letter  was  sent  to 
Skibo  Castle  on  trial. 

Probably  the  sender  had  in  mind  Dr.  Carnegie's  recent  university 
honour  of  LL.D.  No  doubt  he  was  an  applicant  for  a  Church  organ 
or  a  Free  Library. 

* 

THE  Postmaster  of  Port  Elizabeth  sends  us  the  following 
communication  : — 
Some  fourteen  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  London  on  leave 
from  the  Cape,  and  one  morning,  having  occasion  to  send  a  telegram. 
I  entered  a  small  office  not  far  from  Paddington.  During  the  time 
I  was  writing  my  message  a  young  lady  behind  the  counter  put  over 
the  switch  of  a  Double  Current  Key  and  tapped  "  How  much  for  the 
white  hat?"  little  dreaming  that  anyone  present  would  understand. 
Her  astonishment  and  confusion  were  very  manifest  when  I  raised  the 
hat  and,  with  a  smile,  said,  "  Would  you  like  to  buy  it  ?  "  If  the  young 
lady  is  still  in  the  service,  she  will  doubtless  remember  the 
circumstance. — T.  H. 

* 

AMONG  the  idiosyncrasies  attached  to  seeing  the  New  Year  in. 
says  Pick-me-Upy  was  the  strange  case  of  a  man  who  was 
discovered  kissing  a  pillar-box  and  imploring  it  to  "come  home." 
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The  pillar-box  was,  of  course,  obdurate,  and  so  apparently  was  the 
policeman  on  that  beat,  for  the  amatory  pillar-boxer  was  raked  in  and 
fined  for  being  a  little  the  worse.  The  cabinet  of  St.  Martin's  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  hero  of  the  tale  is  also  the  author  of  the 
letter  which  lately  appeared  in  a  contemporary,  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  dirty  condition  of  street  pillar-boxes. 

*  * 
* 

WE  have  received  from  Mr.  Blackwell  of  the  Post  Office, 
Northampton,  a  set  of  the  pictorial  postcards,  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  he  is 
selling  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rowland  Hill  Benevolent  Fund.  The 
cards  are  excellently  printed,  and  we  recommend  them    to  the 

favourable  notice  of  our  readers. 

*  * 
* 

THE  International  Postal  Congress  which  was  to  have  met  at 
Rome  this  month  (April,  1904),  has  been  postponed  until 
April,  1905,  presumably  in  consequence  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
At  the  Congress  Sir  J.  G.  Ward,  the  Postmaster  General  of  New 
Zealand,  was  to  have  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  universal  penny 
postage. 

EOSTAGE  stamp  booklets  are  now  on  sale  at  money  order  offices 
in  the  United  Kingdom.    Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the 
was  warmly  advocated  by  St.  Martitf  s-le-Grand  in  the  number 
for  April,  1902. 

* 

A POSTMASTER  passing  through  the  parcels  room  observed  that 
the  newest  hand  only  carried  one  parcel  at  a  time,  while  his 
companion,  an  old  man,  was  carrying  his  arms  full.  He  called  the 
young  one  to  him  and  asked  :  "  Jabez,  why  do  you  only  carry  one 
parcel  at  a  time,  while  William  carries  all  he  can  ?  " 

Jabez  (who  stammers)  replied  :  "  Be-be-cause  old  Will'm  be-be-too 
da-anged  idle  to-to-go  twice."    {The  Sub- Post  master.) 

*  * 

A WRITER  in  an  Australian  telegraph  paper  of  a  recent  issue, 
describes  the  hand  action  of  a  young  oj)erator  in  a  small  office 
manipulating  a  Morse  key  as  reminding  him  of  a  hungry  man  trying 
to  cane  a  tough  piece  of  meat  with  a  blunt  knife,  elbow  in  line  with 
his  chin,  shoulders  humped  upon  a  level  with  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
his  signals  for  all  the  world  like  the  rattle  of  a  pie-cart  over  cobble- 
stones. 

A RURAL  deliverer  of  letters  was  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  ten  minutes  late  in  meeting  an  auxiliary 
postman  at  a  certain  road  end  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  where  he 
received  his  correspondence,  and  his  reply  was  "  Reaveling  in  Nature." 
He  is  evidently  the  newest  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  postmen  poets : 
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even  his  spelling  seems  to  us  to  show  that  he  has  a  feeling  for  words 

and  a  desire  to  put  into  them  more  meaning  than  is  perhaps  conveyed 

in  their  correct  form.    That  the  explanation  was  not  accepted  is  onlv 

another  evidence  of  the  way  the  department  discourages  the  higher 

thought  when  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  regulations. 

*  * 
* 

17OUR  English  post  office  servants  of  blameless  life  and  official 
I  reputation,  were  on  a  walking  tour  in  the  Black  Forest,  and 
they  met  a  German  foreign  office  clerk  with  whom  they  hobnobbed 
and  talked  much  shop.  At  a  small  town,  which  possessed  a  ruined 
castle  and  a  railway  refreshment  room,  they  found  they  had  to  wait  an 
hour  for  a  train.  The  question  they  put  to  one  another  was  "  How- 
to  dispose  of  the  hour?"  The  German  civil  servant  quite  solemnly 
put  the  question  in  this  way.  "  Yill  ve  go  to  de  castle,  or  vil  ve  trink 
beer  and  see  vich  of  us  de  more  can  trink."  Our  English  informant 
tells  us  he  made  for  the  castle.  But  what  about  the  other  three  ? 
And  who  won  ?  These  are  questions  at  present  without  any  answer. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  honour  of  the  English  Civil  Service  wai 
well  vindicated. 

* 

WE  have  received  with  pleasure  the  following  appreciative  letter 
from  Monsieur  Armand  Sassen,  the  Director  General  of  the 
Savings  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  report  on  the  working  of  his 
department  was  reviewed  in  our  last  number — 

Amsterdam,  le  16  Janvier  1904. 

Monsieur  le  Re^iacteur  en  Chef ! 
En  Vous  ofTrant  mes  meilleurs  remerciments,  j'ai  I'honneur  de 
Vous  accuser  reception,  de  la  livraison  :   Janvier  1904,  de  Voire 
revue,  tres  inte>essante  [me  comptant  parmi  ses  abonnes,  et  ses 
lecteurs  assidus],  que  Vous  avez  eu  la  bonte  de  me  faire  parvenir. 

Ce  faisant,  je  Vous  donne  l'assurance,  Monsieur  le  R^dacteur  en 
Chef !,  de  ma  consideration  tres  distinguee. 

Le  Directeur-gdnl.  de  la  Caisse 

d'Epargne  postale  des  Pays-Bas, 

ARMAND  SASSEN. 

* 

ALISKEARD  lady  has  had  a  jxacket  originally  containing  a  set  0: 
false  teeth  returned  to  her  by  the  Devonport  Post  Office  with 
the  teeth  gone  and  the  notification  "  Supposed  eaten  by  rats."  The 
Devonport  Post  Office  is  said  to  be  so  swarming  with  rats  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  leave  letters  in  the  sorting  room  of  an  evening. — Daux 
Express. 


J 

T 


* 


APAN  has  4,852  jxxst  offices,  equal  to  one  post  office  for  each  9,700 
jK'ople  ;  Russia  has  only  6,029,  or  one  f°r  eacn  21o°°  l*x>ple. 


• 


HE  management  will  be  glad  to  receive  done-with  copies 
of  the  January  number  of  the  Magazine  at  the  usual  rates. 
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[Note. — It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  lists  are  unofficial;  but  every 
effort  is  made  to  render  them  accurate  and  complete.] 
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LONDON. 


OFFICE.  NAME.  APPOINTMENT.  PREVIOUS  SEKVICF 


Bailey,  A.  H.  ...  Clk.,  3rd  CI.  2nd  Div.  Clk.,  A.G.I)., 

(Supply.)  'oi 

Gaze,  A.  W.  ...  ,,  „  ,,  2nd  Div.  Clk.,  S.B..  '01 
Deans,  J.  R.    ...      ,,       ,,       ,,       2nd  Div.  Clk., '00 ;  Sec. 

Div.  Clk.,  S.B.,  '01 
Turner,  H.  S.       Regy.  Asst.,  2nd  CI.:  Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '98 
Bennett,  W.  J....       „  „    \  Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '96 

Keane,  \V.       ...        ,,  ,,      Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00 

Bullock,  L.      ...  ,,      C.C.  &  T.,  E.C.,  "98 

Cunningham,  R.         „  ,,      Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '98 


s.o. 

 1 

'  ■ 

>» 

•  •  -       •  .  . 

>» 

(Regy.) 

»> 

»t 

II 

»» 

»» 

»» 

" 

:: 

>» 

' ' 

r 

>» 

»» 

»» 

t» 

II 

>» 

•>  I 

II 

-  • 

»» 

II 

>  • 

»T 

> » 

»>  »» 
(Telephones) 

1 

>  • 

A.G.D. 

■  > .     •  ■  ■ 

»> 

C.H.B. 

»• 

»i 

»i 

P.O.B. 

»» 

»« 

■ 

»i 

»♦ 

C.T.'O. 

»•  n 


1899  ;  Sr.-Tr.,  '99  ;  Sr., 
Cir.  Off.,  '00 

Dale,  T   „  „      Tel.  C.T.O.,  '99 


Hallinan,  J.     ...        ,,  ,,  Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00 

Docker,  G.      ...        „  „  Asst.  Clk.,  S.B.D.,  '99 

Davidson,  J.    ...        ,,  ,,  S.C.  &  T.,  Edin.,  '99 

Cornwell,  C.  F.  ,,  ,,  Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '97 

Gravett,  E.      ...        „  ,,  Tel.,  C.T.O., '98 

Slaitery,  E.  H.M         ,,  ,,  Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  00 

Taney,  F.  W.  ...        „  „  1896 ;  Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00 

Bennett,  A.  E.  ...        „  C.C.  &  T.,  E.C.,  '98 

Edwards,  A.    ...        ,,  ,,  Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '99 

Smith,  T.  C.  F.  ,,  Sr.,  W.C.,  '93 

Trayfoot,  H.  G.  S\vitchr<K>m  Manag'r  and    Div.   Clk.,  S.H., 

'92;  Clk..  3rd  CI. 
(Supply.),  S.6.,  '96 

Drake,  M.  R.        A.v>t.  Super.,  1st  CI.  Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '71  to  '87  ; 
(Mrs.)  Re-ap]x>inteil,  '98 

Exr   2nd  Div.  Clk.,  A.G.D. , 


Maxwell,  A. 


VI iss  A.  Stevens  ■  Prin.  Clk. 
„  A.  M.  O.        Clk.  1st  CI.  ... 
Gillard 

,,  K.  Gardner  ,  Prin.  Clk.  ... 
, ,  E.  \N  .  1  Clk.,  1st.  CI.... 

Foreman 

H.  0>omber        ,,  ,, 

C.  Dodd    ...  ,, 


'92;  Hr.  Gr.,  '99 
1881  ;  1st  CI.  '91 
1886 

1884  ;  1st  CI.  '97 
1890 

1894 
1S94 


i' 
»• 
" 
»i 
t» 

» > 


Smith,  G   Super.    E.T.  Co., '59  ;  P.O., '70 

Culmer,  H.  \V.  .Asst.  Super   1 874 

Samson,  E.  A.  ...         „    1872 

Seagar,  F.       ..  ,,       2nd  CI....  1873 

Pace,  S.  F.      ...         „  „  1S75 

Writer,  T.  A.  ...  Over.  &  Senr.  Tel.  1878 

Headley,  C.  II.         „       „       „  1878 

Doree,  W.  A.  ...      ,.       ,,       ,,  1878 

Smart,  E   ,,       ,,       ,,  1878 

Tomkins,  A.  G.        ,,       ,,       ,,  1878 
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C.T.O.,  Cable     Hyctt,  W.  H.  ...  Asst.  Super.,  1st  O.  Sub.    Tel.     Co.,  '70; 

Room  P-O.,     '89;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '90 
Van  der  Meulcn,       „  2nd  CI.  Sub.    Tel.    Co.,    '76 ; 

HP  P  O  '89 

Wakefield,  C.       Over.  &  Senr.  Tel.  I  Sub.    Tel.    Co.,  '76. 


>» 


»» 


Drake,  J  


E.  in  CO 


»» 


»» 


»> 


»» 


...  Miss  M.  A.  C. 

Luffman 
...     „    S.  A.  M. 

Harris 

»»    J-  E. 

Cameron 
F  G 

Broughtonl 
...  Dalladay,  J.  G.     Ch.  Clk  


P.O.,  '89 
Sub.    Tel.    Co.,  '72; 
P.O.,  '89 
Asst.  Super.,  ;  1870 

Hr.  Gr., 
Lr.Gr.  1884 


>>  >> 


»>  »» 


Rhodes,  H. 


...  Bailey,  F.  H.  .. 

I 

...   Mcllroy,  R. 


...  Slingo,  W. 

1 

. . .  Lamb,  J.  F. 

■ 

...  De  I-attre,  A.  L. 


...  Bramwell,  J.  T... 


Kvcratt,  \V.  C... 


Partridge,  T.  T.. 


Qk.,3rd  CI.  ... 


Test  Clk.,  1st  CI.  .. 

Asst.  Supg.  Engr. 

lLondon) 


Supg.  Engr.  (Prov) 


Asst.  Supg.  Engr. 

(Prov.) 


1884 
J  1882 

!  2nd  Div.Clk.,R.A.G.O.. 
'81  ;  E.  in  CO.,  '82 
Tech.  Offr.,  '95 
S.C&  T.,  Nottingham., 
'oi  ;  2nd  Div.  Ok.. 
E.  in  CO.,'o2  ;  S.B.. 
'03 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '80;  Tot 

Clk.,  2nd  CI..  '99 
Tel.,  Belfast,  '85;  Jr. 
Q.,  E.  in  CO.,  '91  ; 
Draughtsman  &  Short- 
hand Writer, '93 ;  Ok., 
•95  ;  Tech.  Offr.,  '97 
C.T.O.,     '70;  Ass? 
Super.,  '90;   1st  C 
Tech.  Offr.,  '98 
Tech.  Offr.,  '98 


> » 


»» 


Engr.,  2nd  CI. 


»» 


»> 


Richards,  W.     . .  Ch.  Ok.  (Prov.) 


Tel.,  Birmingham,  *86  ; 
Jun.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO., 
'91  ;    Draughtsman  & 
Shorthand  Writer, '93 ; 
Tech.  Offr.,  '98 
S.C  &  T.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  '89;  Jr.  Clk., 
E.  in   CO.  (Prov X 
'98  ;  Sub.  Engr.,  '99 
-I  S.C.  &  T.,  Newcastlc-or- 
Tyne,  '90 ;  Jr.  Ok., 
E.  in  CO.  (Prov.)  '98 ; 
Sub.  Engr.  'oo 
S.C  &  T.,  Nottingham, 
'95  ;   Jr.   Clk.,  E.  in 
CO.  (Prov.)  '98 ;  Sub 
EngT.,  99 
1874;  Sen.  Ok.,  '86 ; 
Engr.,  '92  ;  Engr.,  irt 
O.,  'oo 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


in  CO. 


»» 


»» 


»» 


>» 


»» 


Edwards,  T.  .. 


Walby,  CP.  ... 


Black,  R.  H.  ... 


Tiffin,  J.  H.  .. 


Jones,  R.  A.  ... 


Pickering,  S.  A... 


Goodman,  A.  ... 


Gill,  B.  J  


Renshaw,  A.  S. .. 

Weir,  A.  W. 

Raper,  T.  H.  ... 

Horner,  J.  H.  ... 

Whittingham, 

N.  S. 

Jones,  E.  A.  ... 
Downing,  G.  H.. 

Elener,  O.  A.  . . . 


Bowen,  J.  H.  .. 


ButtcrfieUl,  J.C... 


Harl,  W.  L.  .. 


Coakley,  T.  J.  .. 


Ch.  Clk.  (Prov.) 


»> 


»» 


»» 


»» 


»» 


>» 


»» 


»» 


»« 


)  1 


Sen.  Clk.  (Prov.)  .. 


>  > 


»» 


»> 


•  » 


»> 


>> 


Jr.  Clk.  (Lon.) 


S.C  &  T.,  Birmingham, 
*79 ;  Jr-  Clk.,  E.  in. 
CO.,  '85;  Sen.  Clk. 
'95 

Tel.,   Belfast,    '83;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '87  ; 

Sen.  Clk.,  '95 
Tel.,  Edin.,    '85 ;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '91  ; 

Sen.  Clk.,  '96 
Tel.,  Glasgow,  '85;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '91  ; 

Sen.  Clk,  '00 
Tel.,    Liverpool,    '85 ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO., 

•91  ;  Sen.  Ok., '01. 
Tel.,  Leeds,    '86;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '94 ; 

Sen.  Clk.,  '01 
Tel.,    Cork,    '90;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '91 ; 

Sen.  Clk.,  '02 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '88;  Jr. 

Clk.  (London),  E.  in 

CO.,  '95;  Sen.  Clk. 

(London),  'oi 
Tel.,   Manchester,  '87; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO., 

'95 

Tel.,  Glasgow,  '85  ;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  Co.,  '95 
1880  ;  Jr.  Clk.,   E.  in 

CO.,  '98 
Jr.    Clk.,  E.  in  CO., 

'87 

S.C.  &  T.,  Liverpool, '91; 
Jr.  Clk.,  E.in  CO.  '97 

Tel..  Cardiff,  '83;  Jr. 
Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '98 

S.C.  &  T.,  Birmingham, 
'85  ;  Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in 
CO.,  '98 

S.C.  &  T.,  W.  Hartle- 
pool, '85  ;  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  '97;  Jr.  Clk., 
E.  in  CO.,  '98 

S.C  &  T.,  Cardiff,  'S6  ; 
Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO., 

S.C  &  T.,  Leeds,  '90; 
Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO., 
'98 

S.C.  &  T.,  Cambridge, 
95  5  Jr-  Clk.,  E.  in 

CO.,  '98 
Sr.,  Cir.  Offr.,'98;  Asst. 

Clk.,  S.H .1).,  '99  
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


K.  in  CO. 


> » 


L.P  S. 

(Contr's  Off.) 

t» 

»» 

»» 

»» 

»» 

„    (Cir.  Off.) 

f » 

»» 

»» 

»» 

•  - 

»♦ 

»» 

»i 

»> 

»» 

»» 

»» 

wJ 

»• 

»» 

»t 

E. 

»> 

N.W. 

N. 

i 

t» 

E.C. 

»» 

W.C. 

»t 

Padcl. 

»» 

N.W. 

»» 

S.E. 

> ' 

X. 

>> 

E. 

,,  Contr's  Off. 

S.B.D. 

•  •  •  ... 

»t 

:::  :: 

M 

»» 

" 

Tclcpho 

ne 

Service 

Keeney,  J.      ...  Jr.  Clk.  (Lon.) 
Lovett,  H.  W — 
Hudson,  J.  A.  ...  ,, 

Weatherilt,  S.  F.  Clk.,  3rd  CI.  ... 


Smith,  A.  D.   ...  ,, 

1 

NeilLJ.J.       ...  „ 
Hastic,  W.  B.  ...  „ 
Woodstock,  R.  E.'  Insp. 
Atkins,  W.  D.  P.  „ 

Allen,  W  Over. 

Davis,  H.  G.  ... 

Wright,  T.  W.  ...  „ 
Chinery,  I.  G. 
Lee,  C.  J   ,, 


,, 
,, 

.  •  .  ... 
...  •  *  • 
•  •  •        >  ■  • 


March,  J. 
Kirby,  G. ... 
Fcnn,  A.  E. 

New,  H.  ... 


Insp. 
...  Over. 

•  ••j  »» 


. . *  ... 


1  » 

»> 


Wheeler,  J.  H        Insp.  in  Charge 

Lr  Sec 

Boxall,  G.  R.   ...  Over,  and  Sen.  Tel. 
Craven,  J.  C.   ...  ,, 
Henderson,  H.  J.  Ch.  Insp.  of 

Tel.  Messrs. 

Campbell,  J.  J.... 
Robinson,  J.  T... 
Wrigglesworth, 
E.W. 

French,  E.  D. ... 
Mason,  J  

Johnson,  W.         Prin.  Clk  

Hancock,  II.  J-  j       »»   ! 

Gurr.  A.  G.     ...  Asst.  Prin.  Clk. 
Wheeler,  M.  .. 
Venables,  F.  J....|  ,, 

Hawkes,  C.  G.  ..  Clk.,  1st  CI  

Young,  A.  E.  ...  Senior  Messenger  ... 


»> 
»» 

* » 


Sr.,  Cir.  Offr.,  *oo 
Sr.,  Cir.  Orlr.,  '99 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '9S 
Sec.  Div.  Clk.,  A.C;.D., 
'oi 

Sec.  Div.  Clk.,  S.H.D.. 
01 

S.C.  &  T.,  Glasgow,  oi< 
S.C.  &  T.,  Glasgow,  00 
1S76;  Sr.,  '79;  Over.  '96 
1S77  ;  Sr.,  '82;  Over.  q6 
1877;  Sr.,  '79 
1880 :  Sen.  l'ostn.  and 

Lobby  Offr.,  '02 
1876;  Sr.,  '79 
1880  ;  Sr.,  '83 
1880 ;  Sr.,  '82 
187 1  ;  Over.,  '87 
1873;  Sr.,  '79 
1885  ;  Sen.  Postm.  and 

U>bby  Offr.,  '91 
1873  >  Sen.  Postm.  and 

Lobbv  Offr.,  '98 
1S72 

E.T.  Co.,  "66  ;  P.O.,  70 

1881 

1884 

18S5 
18S4 
1886 

1886 
18S6 

1S72;  Clk.,  i>t  CI.,  06 
1865  ;  Clk.,  1st  CI.,  \}i 
1S72  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '90 
1870;  Hr.  Gr.,  '90 
1870:  Hr.  Gr.,  90 
1880  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '97 
1885;  S.O. 


PROVINCES— ENGLAND  &  WALES. 


Birmingham  ...  Sj>enccr,  H.  W. 


Sjiencer,  F. 


Ch.  Clk  1873;  Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

2nd  CI.,  '86;  1st  CI., 
'88  ;  Super.,  '90.  Ch. 
Super.,  '99 

Ch.  Super.  (P.)    ...  S.C.  <Jc  T.,  '8i  ;  Clk.. 

'90  ;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 
1     CI.,  *92  ;   1st  CI.,  '97  : 
Super.,  '99 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


Birmingham 


Blackpool 


»» 


Brighton  ... 
Bristol  ... 


Bury  St. 

Edmund 
Cardiff    . . . 


»> 


...  • 


Darlington 


»» 

Derby 


*  •  • 


Ipswich  ... 


•  1 


...  . 


Lymington 
Newcastle-on- 

Tyne 


>» 
»> 


Newport  (Mon.) 
Nottingham  ... 

Sevenoaks 
Southampton  ... 
Stockport 


Johnstone,  D.  C. 


Lamerlon,  G.  M. 


Wdls,  A.  K.  ... 
Tranter,  F. 

Gott,  J.   

Herring,  T.  L.... 
Blake,  F.W.  ... 

Caradine,  J.  E... 
Newton,  J. 
Crosse,  R.  W.  ... 
Govcr,  E.  C.  ... 
Powell,  W.  J.  ... 

Burke,  J  

Price,  J.  E. 

Burrows,  F. 
Morgan,  N.  J. ... 
Maysey,  J. 

Miss  E.  Sparkc 
,,  G.  M. 

Solari 

„  G.W. 

Charles 
Hutchinson,  W... 


Blades,  J.  ... 
Tyler,  C.  S. 
Moult,  J.  ... 
Flowers,  J.  H. 
Wallis,  C.  E. 
Tottcrdell,  R. 
Turner,  J.... 


Graham,  J. 
Clarkson,  R. 
Richardson,  J.W. 

Campling,  F.  F. 
Miles,  T.  H.  ... 
Miss  D. 

Barnsdale 
Hooker,  F. 
Lucas,  W.  C.  ... 
Smith,  E.  B. 

Pownall,  J. 
Aspinall,  J.  A.... 


Super.    ...  ... 


Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI. 


,,  ,,  2nd  CI. 
Ch.  Cllc« . . •    ...  ... 

Cvl  1c  •       ...    ••.  ... 


•  •  •  ••• 

Asst.  Super.  (P.),  , 
1st  CI.  I 
,,      2nd  CI.1 

»»       »>  >» 
Clk.  (P.)  ... 

»»    »t   1 

0)1  k.       ...    ...  ... 

Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

2nd  CI. 
»»       »»  ♦» 

Clk.  (P.)   

>»   

Clk.  (T.)   

Asst.  Super  

»»  >>   

»»  »> 

(Telephones) 
Asst.  Super.  (T.)  ... 

Clk.  (T.)   

Asst.  Super.  (P.)  ... 

Clk.  (P.)   

Asst.  Super.  (P.) 

die.  (P.).  *  *  ... 

Clk  

Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

1st  CI. 

,,       ,,     2nd  CI. 

Clk.  (P.)   

Asst.  Super.  (T.), 

2nd  CI. 

Clk.  (T.) 
Clk.  (P.) 
Asst.  Super. 

(Telephones) 
Oik*  ... 
Clk.  (P.) 
Ch.  Clk. 


•  •       •  • 


Asst.  Super  

C^l  lC  •  ■  *  a  ••■  a.. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


1S74;   Clk.,  '89;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '92  ; 

1st  CI.,  97 
Stg.  Clk.,'85;  Clk.,'97; 

Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI., 

'01 

Stg.  Clk.,  '80;  Clk.,  '94 
Tel..  Gloucester/Si;  Clk., 

Blackpool,  '93 
S.C.  &  T.,  Burnley,  '87  ; 

Blackpool,  '98 
1884 

1876;  Clk.,  '90;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '93 
1879;   Clk.,  '97 
1879;  Clk.,  '97 
18S0 
1881 
1881 

1883;  Clk.,  '93 

Newport    (Mon.),  '81  ; 

Cardiff,  '90;  Clk.,  '97 
1884 
iSSS 

Gloucester,  '77  ;  Cardiff, 

'90 
1892 
1894 

1897 

E.T.C0./67;  P.O., '70; 

Clk.,  '94 
1873 

1874 ;  Clk.,  '99 
1SS2 

1884 ;  Clk.,  '00 

York,  '84;  Ipswich,  '87 

1885 

1870;  Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

2nd  CI.,  '87 
1882  ;  Clk.,  'oi 
1882 

E.T.Co.,'66;  P.O. ,'70 

Clk.,  '90 
1874 
1891 
1896 

1886 
kSKq 

1885;  Clk.,  '96;  Asst. 

Super.,  '90 
1875  ;  Clk.,  '87 
1887   
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APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


IRELAND. 


Dublin 


(Stg.  Off.) 


»» 

>i 
1* 
»> 
" 

»» 

>> 
■ » 
»» 
»> 


Belfast 


Cork 


Fermoy  ... 


Forsythe,  S.  G... 
Dagge,  J  

Olden,  R  

Hawkins,  W.  E. 
Whelan,  T. 
Fitzpatrick,  B.... 
Murphy,  J. 

Smyth,  J  

Culhane,  W.  ... 
Marshall,  S.  H... 

Killeen,  W.  M... 
Brough,  J.  H.  ... 
List  on,  W. 
Hagan,  M. 
Pierce,  J  


Scarborough, 

G.  V. 
Anderson,  R. 


...j  King,  J.  M.  ... 
...  Miss  N.  A.  Col 
lins 

Kelly,  J.  


Ch.  Super  

Super.    .  ( .    » . .  ... 


9* 


•  *       •  •  • 


Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI 
2nd  CI. 
2nd  CI. 


n  >» 
»»  »» 
Clk. 

»t 
>» 
»» 


1 1 
» » 
> » 

»» 


•••       •••       • • « 


•  •  •  ••• 


Asst.  Super.  (T.), 

1st  CI. 
Asst.  Super.  (T.), 

^  2nd  a. 

C^llc*  {T» )  • » •  •  •  • 
!Suj~)or.    a««  ... 


Clk. 


1  ■       •  »  «        •  • 


Limerick,  '84;  Hd.  Six 
Qk.,  '94;  Super.  Stg. 
Off.,  'oo 

1873  ;  Over.,  '90  ;  Clk  . 
'91  ;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 
CI.,  '96;  1st  ci.,  -90 

1872 ;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 
CI.,  '90;  1st  CI.,  'oi 

1S85  ;  Clk.,  Dublin, '01 

1885  ;  Clk.,  '97 

1885  ;  Clk.,  '98 

1892 

1894 

S.C.  &  T.,  Maryborough, 

'92 ;  Dublin,  '95 
1S95 
1S06 
1896 
1896 

S.C.  &  T.,  Oswestry.'oo ; 

Reg.-Asst.,  S.O.,  '79; 

Sur.  Sta.  Clk.,  '02 
1870;   Qk.  '87;  Asrf. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '91 
1870 ;  Clk.,  '90 

1882 
1880 

Parsonstown,  '96;  Fcr 
moy,  '99 


SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh 

(Stg.  Office) 


»» 


•  » 


Glasgow 


Greenock 

Kilmarnock 
Stranraer 


Laing,  A.  ... 

Rankine,  J. 

;  Gall,  G.  ... 
.  Kettles,  A. 


McCulloch, 

W.  McN. 
Leighton,  T.  ... 
Rankine,  T.  ... 


Super  

Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI. 


1874 ;  Asst.  Super.,  2rv. 

Q.  '91  ;  1st  CI.,  '97 
1870 ;  Qk.,  '91  ; 
Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '97 
Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI.  1884;  Clk. '97 
Ch.  Super.  (T.)        E.T.  Co.,  '57  ;  P.O.  '7° 

I     Asst.  Super.,  2nd  Q  . 

•87;   1st  a.  90 

Super.,  '94 
Clk.   1&S5 


•  •  •    •  *  • 


•  »•    «*•    •  •  • 


1883 
1891 
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LONDON. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


•  •  •  •  «  • 


s.o. 

„  (Telegraphs) 

A.G.D.,CH.B. 

»»  »» 
P.O.B. 


•Bailey,  G.  W.  ... 
Mason,T.,I.S.O. 


»■ 
• » 


»» 


CI  *o«   


„  (Cable 

Room) 
CT.O  


> » 

»» 
>» 


•  •  •       •  *  • 


•  •       ♦  •  • 


•  •  •       •  ■ 


» •       •  • 


•  •       •  •  • 


E.  in  CO.  ... 


L.P.S.,Cir.  Off. 


»• 
»» 
>» 
»» 
i» 
tt 
i> 
ii 

!» 


w. 


Miss  A.  E.  Smith 
•  „    E.  Bray  ... 
K.G.Watson 
A.J.Sullivan 
Nightingale, 

H.  W. 

Drew  or,  .  v. 


Charrosin,  W.  D. 

Miss  A.  J.  Smith 
I.  Mc 

Dougall 
F.  Tuckett . 
H.Browning 
E.  A.  Cavey 
A.  M.  Bishop 
E.  M. 

Fourniss 
Davis,  F.  W.  ... 


»» 

ii 
»i 

M 
ii 
i> 


Clk.,  3rd  CI. 

(Supply.) 
Traffic  Manager  ... 


Prin.  Clk. 
Clk.,  2nd  CI.... 
Clk.,  1st  a. ... 
Sr»        •  *  *  ••• 
Asst.  Super.,  1st. 


a. 


O.  &  S.T.I 
Tel. 


•  «  «        •  ■  • 


Asst.  Super.  ... 
Tel. 


Friday,  H.  J.  ... 

Mitchell,  A.  E.  .. 
Hewitt,  W.  J.  ... 
Denny,  J. 

McCarthy,  P  

Hills,  W.  R.  ...  .  „ 
Wehland,  CD..1  „ 
Claridge,  J.  T....  ,, 
Holland,  A.  A. ..!  ,, 

•Hayes,  J  

•O'Connor,  J.  A.  P. 
Gay,  S.  G. 


11 
>t 
i» 
»» 
i» 


. ..    ...    . . . 


...    ...    1  •  .  1 


...  ... 


...  ... 


Engr.,  2nd  CI. 


Insp. 
Over. 
Sr. 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


•  .  .        •  •  • 


•  •  •        •  •  . 


.  .  -        .  .  . 


•  •  •        >  ■  -        •  • 


Batt.  Prier,  J.  F. 


W.C. 


ii 

w. 

Padd. 
»» 


Bennett,  W.  L.... 

Smith,  T.  C.  ... 
Mandy,W.  A.  ... 
Thompson,  W.G. 
Bird,  S.  A. 


Insp. 


•  •  •       •  •  • 


.  .  .       •  •  • 


0\  ©r«  *  •  • 

2nd  CI.  Over. 

(Redundant) 

Sr. 


1 1 

n 


...     .. • 


...     • • ■ 


Clk.,  2nd   Div.,  S.B., 

'96;  Clk.,  S.O.,  '99 
E.T.  Co.,  '52;  U.K.T. 

Co.,  '64;  P.O.,  '70; 

Super.,   '78;  Traffic 

Man.,  'oo 
1875  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  "91 
1S98 

1892  ;  1st  CI.,  'OI 
1894 

E.T.  Co.,   '63;  P.O., 

•70 ;  Super,  '89 
E.T.  Co.,   '65;  P.O., 

'70  ;  O.  &  S.T.,  '85 
Sub.  Tel.  Co.,  '8 1 ;  P.O., 

'89 

1870;  Asst.  Super.,  95. 
E.T.  Co.,  '64;  P.O.,  '70 

1871 
1881 
1S9S 
1S9.8 
1899 

Tel.,  Weymouth,  '91  ; 
Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO., 
'96  ;  Sub.  Engr.,  '99  ; 
2nd  CI.  Engr.,  '02 

1865  ;  Over.,  '76;  Insp., 

'92 

1874  ;  Over.,  '91 
1884;  Over.,  '02 
1871 ;  Sr.,  '73 
1873  ;  Sr.,  76 
1885 

1880 ;  Sr.  '83 

1887  ;  Sr.,  92 

188 1 

1900 

1902 

1866  ;  Over.,  '74  ;  Insp., 
'oo 

1867  ;  Over.,  '8i 
1869;    2nd.  CI.  Over., 

'90 

1874;  Sr.,  88 
1880;  Sr.,8s 
1885  ;  Sr.,  '87 
1892 


*  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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RETIREMENTS. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


I 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


L.P.S  ,  E.C.       Thompson,  J.  ...  Over  &  Sen.  Tel.  ... 
,,       ,,    ...  Ogilvie,  J.      ...  C.C.  &  T. 
»»     c  v 


S.E.       Tyler,  P.  T.  ...| 


.  .  »        • « 


>  » 


„     E.     ...  Pridcaux,  W.  C.  j 
„     S.W.  ...  Miss  A.  E.  Super.,  4th  CI. 


»»  >» 

M 

>>  »> 


S.B.D. 


\Villmm> 
M.  Meade 


»»  «» 


.  •  •  •  •  - 
«  »  -  •  •  > 
•  •  •       •  ■  . 


.  .  . 


E.  A.  Bray    C.C.  &  T. 
J. Armstrong 
,,  (...  E.  , , 

Williamson 
Thomas,  \V.  S.     Prin.  Clk. 


Colgate,  A.      ...  Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  Hr. 

Gr. 

Lea,  C.  W.  ...  Clk.,  2nd  Div.  ... 
Miss  T.  F.  Sen.  Asst.  Super. 

Haynes 
A.  A.  Prin.  Clk. 

Michell 

, ,  .*\ »  N I .  y  t  - .  >    • .  - 

Foster 
F.  CI.,  1st  CI. 

Townshend 

,,  A.  M.  ,,  2nd  CI  

Barkley 
,,  R.  E.  ,,  ,, 

Frist  on 

'        A.  S.  Byrne  Sr  


-  •  - 


1873  ;  O.  cSc  S.T.,  '96 
1868 

L.  &  P.  T.  Co..  '67; 

P.O.,  '70 
1890 

1870;  Super.,  4th  CL, 

18848;  Super.,  4th  CL, 

'00 
1871 
1S70 

1870  ;    Pensioned,    '83  ; 

Reappointed,  '86 
1866;  Asst.  Prin.  Clk., 

'92  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '99 
1S69  ;  Hr.  Or.,  '90 

1873 

1S75  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '89  ; 

Sen.  Asst.  Super.,  '99 
1877  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '90 

1882;  Prin.  Clk.,  95 

1890  ;  1st  G.,  *02 

1882 

1883 

1899 


PROVINCES— ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

S.C.  &  T.  .. 


Barnard  Castle     Miss  M. 

Blenkhorn 
Riley,  H.  W.  . 


Birmingham 
Brentwixxl 

Bristol  ... 


Symonds,  E.  R. 
Bargus,  J  


Chesterde-Strcet 


Derby 


•  1 


Exeter 


...         .  . 


. .    Knaresboro',  '93 ;  Bar- 
nard Castle,  *oo 

Clk.  (T.)  1870;  Clk.,  '90 

Pmr  L.P.S.,  '64;   Sr.,  '66; 

Pmr.,  Brentwood,  '84 
Asst.  Super.  (P.),      1866;  Ok.,  '90,  Asst. 

Ht  CI. I     Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '93  ; 
1st  Cl.f  '03 
1873 ;  Ok.,  '87 
1887 

 S.C.  &  T.,  Scarborough, 

'82;  Pms.,  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch/92  ;  Che-ter 
le-Street,  '98 

Lomas,  G.  R.  ...I  Asst.  Super.  (P.)      1868;  Clk.,  *88  ;  .W. 

Super.,  '96 
„        1871  ;  Ok.,  '93;  A-t. 
Super.,  '99 

Roper,  A.  H.       Super.  (P.)    1868;  Asst.  Super.,  "91  ; 

Super.,  '96 


Cardiff    Powell,  A.H.R.O.  Clk.  (P.) 

„  Stephens,  J.     ...  S.C.  &  T. 


Hawdon,  M.  Pms. 
(Mrs.) 


Perkins,  A. 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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OFFICE. 


Exeter     ...  . 

Falmouth 
Great  Yarmouth 
Harrogate 
Lewes     ...  . 

Liverpool 
>» 

Manchester  . 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Knill,  W  Asst.  Super.  (P.) 

Skewes,  T.  H. ...  S.C.  &  T.  ... 
Minns,  E.  J. 
Sergeant,  J. 
Miss  W.  M. 

Barrett 
Christy,  \V.  W. .. 
•Jones,  T.  O.  ... 
Lyne,  D  Asst.  Super.  (P.), 


>» 
»» 
»» 

»» 
»» 


. .  •    . .  ■ 


1871;  Ok.,  '87;  Asst. 

Super,  '91 
1876 

1879 
1SS4 

1893 


»» 

»» 

Newcastle-on 

Tyne 

>» 
»» 

Nottingham 


Plymouth 
Portsmouth 


Rcigate  ... 


Penman,  J.  B.  ...  Clk.  (P.) 
Miss  M.  L.  Long  S.C.  &  T. 
Friedrichs,  W.J.  Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

ist.  CI 


St.  Helens 
Stevenage 
Taunton  ... 


Twickenham 
Wantage 
Wexham  . . . 


Dublin 
Cork 

Killarney 


Rathdrum 


Edinburgh 


Biggar  ... 
Glasgow  . . 


Todd,  W.  F.  .. 
•Miss  C.  Young.. 
Thorns,  B.  N.  .. 


•Miss  U.  Price  .. 
Morrell,  \V.  P. 


S.C.  &  T. 
t» 

Pmr. 


S.C.  &  T.  ... 
Asst.  Super.  (P.) 


Miper.  (r. 
r.  (P.)  ... 


Smith,  S  Supe 


Ashwell,  A.  T....  Pmr. 

i 

Critchlcy,  J.     ...  S.C.  &  T. 
Mills,  R.C.(Mrs.)  Pms.  ... 
Thrall,  B   Pmr. 

1 


Sargeant,  G.    ...  S.C.  &  T. 
•Miss  S.L.L.  Jones 
Samuel,  W.  G.... 


iSSS 
1 901 

1864 ;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 
2nd  CI.      CI.,  '88 

  1866;  Clk.,  '85 

1877 

1873;  Clk.,  '87;  Asst. 
Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '96; 
1st  CI.,  '98 
1870 
1895 

S.O.,  '63;    Sur.  Clk., 
'68 ;    ist    CI.,     '77 ; 
Pmr.,  Norwich,  '91  ; 
Nottingham,  '91 
iSqq 

1868 ;  Asst.  Super.,  '91 
1863;  Clk.,  72;  Asst. 
I     Super.,  '91  ;  Super., 

I  '98 

;  L.P.S.,     '63 ;  Pmr., 
Malton,  '85;  Reigate, 

!,s&7 

1893 

Lincoln,  '65  ;  Hull  '73  ; 
Pmr.,  Torquay,   '95 ; 
i     Taunton,  '00 
!  1890  ;  S.C.  &  T.,  '95 
1902 
1893 


■ «  •       •  •  ■ 


IRELAND. 

...   Miss  E.  Flanagan  S.C.  &  T. 
Miss  K.O'Connor  Super  


O'KerTe,  J. 


Pmr. 


Miss  C.  Timmin  Pms. 


Ross,  G. 


SCOTLAND. 

..    Super  (P.) 


. ..    Logan,  J   Pmr. 

...    Maxwell,  M.    ...  Clk.  (P.) 


...1  Tuam,  '90;  Dublin,  '01 
...  1 87 1  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '96; 

I     Super.,  '99 
...  E.T.Co.,  '69  ;  P.O., '70; 
Pmr.,  Coleraine,  '83 ; 
Carlow/93;  Killarney, 
'96 

S.C.  &  T.,  Wicklow/89; 
Pms.,  Rathdrum,  '00 


...<  Nairn,  '60;  Kdin.,  '62; 

;     Over.,  *Sl  ;  Insp.,  '93  ; 

1     Super.,  '99 
...  1S87 

...  1872;  Clk.,  'S7 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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Deaths. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS 


CT.O  

»»   

E.  in  CO.  .. 


Factories...  . 

L.P.S.,  Cir.  Off. 
»  >» 
»»  i» 
»»  »» 
i»  *t 
it  tt 

,,  E.  ... 


Jeffery,  W.  R. ... 
Miss  E.  Mugliston 
Curra,  J.  W.  ... 


Dyer,  F.  W. 


Tel. 


I 


•  ■■        •  •  .  ••• 





Tech.  Offr.,  1st  CI. 


Clk.,  ist  CI.  (Old 

Established) 
Sr.  


»» 

it 


N.W... 
E.C.  .. 
„  Padd... 
S.B.D  

Blackpool 


Ftirnham... 


Liverpool 
Manchester 
Mansfield 
Norwich  ... 

tt 

Nottingham 

Plymouth 
St.  Helens 
Swansea  ... 
Wantage  ... 

Dublin  ... 
,, 
t» 

Cork  

Dundee  . . . 

Elgin 

Oban 


Simpson,  J.  K. .. 
Mathews,  A.  H. . 

Dowd,  G  

Reilly,  T.  B.  ... 
Wilson,  J.  P.  ...j 
Chapman,  A.  T.J 
Munn,  J  Over. 


Dickason,  T.  .. 
Rouse,  F.  J.    ...  C.C.  &  T. 
Marsh,  F.  H. 
Hockey,  G. 


Tong,  J.  ... 


Trotman,  A.  J.. 


Miss  B.  Corlett.. 
Sanders,  F.  R... 
Edwards,  J.  T... 
Daines,  W.  A... 


•        •  • 


•        •  •  • 


Sr*  . .  >  ... 
Asst.  Prin.  Clk.  ... 


Clk. 


S.C.  &  T. 


Asst.  Super.  (P 


I 


Cobb,  J.  E.     ...  Clk.  (T.) 
Hopkinson,        ■  S.C.  &  T. 

G.  A.  M.j 
Endacott,  G.  G.J  ,, 
Critchley,  J.    ...|  ,, 
Knapman,  E.  R.  ,, 
Wood,  W.  J.    ...I  Pmr.  ... 


I 


Cunningham,  J.J. 

Byrne,  J  

Spratt,  E  

Hawkins,  T.  ... 

Low,  J  

Lawson,  J.  G.  ... 
Duncan,  A. 


S.C.  &  T. 


it 

t! 
»• 
»  » 

>  ' 


)  - 


■  •  • 
«  •  • 


I900 
IS99 

Clk.,Lr.  Div.,S.B., '81; 

E.  in  CO.,  '83 ;  Tech. 

Offr.,  '93  ;  1st  CI.,  'co 
1871  :  Clk.,  ist  CI.,  '92 

1870:  Sr.,  '73 
1873  ;  Sr.,  '76 
1876 ;  Sr.,  '78 
iSqo 

1891  ;  Sr.,  '92 
1S99  ;  Sr.,  'OI 
1879;  Sr.,  "82;  Over., 

'91 

1868  ;  Over.,  '87 

1903 

1888 

1869;  Clk.,  1st  ci.,  '94; 
Asst.  Prin.  Clk.,  "97 

S.C.  &  T.,  Shrewsbury, 
'8o;  ist  Clk.,  Wrex- 
ham, '87;  Ch.  Clk., 
Blackpool,  '92 

S.C.  &  T.,  Winchester, 
'89 ;  Farnham,  '95  ; 
Clk.,  '96 

1897 

1898  ;  S.C.  &  T.,  99 
1900 

1873;  Clk.,  '87;  .V*t. 

Super.,  '94 
1882  ;  Ok.,  '02 
1 901 

1903 
18S0 

1890 

L.P.S.,  '71  ;  Over.,  *8t . 

Pmr.,  Wantage,  00 
1870 
1878 
iSSq 
1887 
1S86  • 
1898 

Glasgow,  '94  ;  Oban,  00 
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Postmasters  Appointed. 


Barnct  

Bedale  

Biggleswade 
Chorley 

Fleetwood  ... 

Newtown 


■  •  •        *  •  • 


*  •  - 

•  •  • 


.  .  .        -  •  •        •  •  • 


Nottingham 
Sandwich  ... 
Shrewsbury... 
Sunderland 


Davis,  W.  C.  B. 

Metcalfe,  W. 

Wright,' H.  ... 
Campbell,  J. 


•      .  •  . 


•  •  «       •  •  • 


•  ■  •        •  •  • 


Swansea 

Thame... 

Warrington 
Wigan 


-•• 


•  ■  •       •  •  ■       •  •  • 


Winchfield  ... 
Dungannon... 

Killarney  ... 

Omagh 

Sligo   


Biggar 

Blairgowrie... 

Craigellachie 

Fraserburgh 


... 
•  •  • 


Kirkwall 


...  ... 


Fife,  A.  J 
Harris,  J.  B. 

Harnett,  W.  V. 
Potter,  G.  F. 
Jones,  L. 
Tennent,  L.  E. 

Taylor,  E.  ... 

Green,  F.  W. 

Lister,  J. 
Sparkman,  J. 

Hod  son,  H.  ... 
Cleggett,  P.  ... 

Vincent,  B.  ... 

Sampson,  R. 

Selby,  T.  ... 

.  Brown,  A.  A. 


,.  Minto,  T. 

Hunter,  T.  N. 
..'  Mackenzie,  J. 


.]  Leiper,  J.  I). 


Tel.,  Sherborne;  Clk.,  Barnstaple; 
Ch.  Clk. 

E.T.    Co. ;    P.O.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  ;  Clk. ;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI. 
Sr.,  L.P.S. 

Edinburgh ;     Pmr.,    Lochmaddy ; 

Haddington 
Tel.,  Inverness  ;  Asst.  Super. ;  Pmr., 

Kirkwall 

S.C.  &  T.,   Llanelly;  Stg.  Cik. 
Newport  (Mon.) ;   Clk.,  Ponty- 
pridd ;  Ch.  Clk.  ;  Ch.  Clk.,  Chester 
Clk.,  S.B.D. ;  Clk.,  S.O. ;  Pmr., 

Carlisle ;  Leicester 
S.C.    &    T.,    Colchester;  Pmr., 

Manningtree 
S.C.  &  T.,  Wolverhampton  ;  Clk.  ; 

Ch.  Clk. ;  Ch.  Clk.,  Cardiff 
E.T.  Co. ;  P.O.,  Edinburgh  ;  Pmr., 
Falkirk ;     Barrow  -  in  -  Furness  ; 
Warrington 
Stg.  Clk.,  Birmingham;  Asst.  Super.; 

Super. ;  Ch.  Clk. 
S.C.  &  T.,  Wellingborough  ;  Clk.  ; 

Pmr.,  Sandwich 
E.T.  Co. ;  P.O.,  C.T.O. ;  Super. 
Clk.,  Kingston-on-Thames;  Chelms- 
ford ;  Pmr.,  Micheldevcr  Station  ; 
Sittingbourne ;  North  Shields 
Tel.,  Sheffield  ;  Clk. 
S.C.  &  T.,  Portarlington  ;  Kings- 
town ;  Pmr.,  Enfield  (Ireland) 


Clk. 


Asst. 


Tel.,  Londonderry 
Super. ;  Ch.  Clk. 

S.C.    &    T.,  Dundalk; 
Clk. ;  Pmr.,  Enniskillen 

S.C.    &    T.,  Lancaster; 
Warrington  ;  Asst.  Super., 
port ;  Ch.  Clk.,  Kendal 

S.C.  &    T.,  Kilmarnock; 
Kilmarnock 

Edinburgh  :  Pmr.,  Maybole 

S.C.  &  T.,  Inverness 

S.C.  &  T.,  Peterhead  ;  Pmr.,  Loch- 
maddy :  Portree  ;  Campbeltown 

Tel.,  Aberdeen 


Slig<> ; 
Lurj:an 
Clk., 
South- 

Clk., 
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THIS  Magazine  is  unofficial.  It  is  published  quarterly,  during 
the  first  week  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  and  is  sent 
free  to  subscribers  all  over  the  world  at  three  shillings  per  annum,- 
payable  in  advance.  It  will  save  trouble  and  expense  to  the  manage- 
ment if  local  agents  are  willing  to  receive  and  distribute  copies  to  the 
subscribers  in  their  respective  districts,  but  if  it  is  specially  desired 
copies  will  be  posted  separately  to  the  subscriber's  address. 

All  remittances  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  ARTHUR  G.  FERARD,  c/o  Messrs.  Griffith  &  Sons  Ld., 
Prujean  Square,  Old  Bailey,  E.C.  Cheques  and  Postal  Orders 
should  be  made  payable  to  him,  and  should  be  crossed  "  London 
and  Midland  Bank,  Newgate  Street,  E.C." 

The  fourteenth  volume  begins  with  the  number  for  January,  1904 
(No.  53),  and  ends  with  the  October  number.  Copies  of  Nos.  25,  26, 
27,  28,  29,30,31,32,33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39, 40, 41, 45, 46,47*48, 
49,  51  and  52  can  be  obtained  by  subscribers  at  9d.  each.  Nos.  21, 
22,  23,  24,  42,  43,  44,  50,  and  53  are  out  of  print.  Vols.  III.,  VII., 
and  XII.,  bound  in  red  cloth,  5/-  each. 

Our  readers  at  home  and  abroad  are  reminded  that  this  is  an 
amateur  Magazine,  and  that,  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  purpose  and  maintain 
its  interest,  they  must  help  us  by  sending  articles  for  publication, 
newspaper  cuttings,  drawings,  photographs,  notices  of  events,  &c, 
either  to  the  Hon.  Editor, 

EDWARD  BENNETT,  ^  c/o  Messrs.  Griffith  &  Sons  Ld., 

or  to  C  Prujean  Square, 

R.  W.  HATSWELL,     )  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 

Should  any  Subscriber  fail  to  receive  his  copy  in  due  course^  he 
should  at  once  communicate  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Hatswell. 


Covers  for  Binding  Vol.  XIII. — Applications,  together  with 
a  remittance  of  one  shilling  for  each  cover  required,  should  be  made 
to  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Ferard. 
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HIGHER  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Special  Tuition  for  the  Above,  Privately,  in  Class,  and 

by  Correspondence,  at 

24,  CHANCERY  LANE,  W.C., 

BY 

MeSSrS.  J.  GIBSON  (First  Class  Comb.) 

AND 

C.    LOLY  (First  Class  Load.  U.) 
Assisted  by  a  Large  Staff  of  University  Graduates  and  others. 


Resident  Pupils  are  received  at  Upper  Norwood. 


Recent  Successes  Include  -.—India  Civil  Service— T.  C  Hodson,  27th 
(First  Trial) ;  C  F.  Payne,  45th  (First  Trial)  ;  O.  D.  Skelton  (First  Trial). 
Home  Civil  Service^  Class  I. — R.  Court  (First  Trial).  India  Police— A.  F.  R. 
Begbie,  FIRST ;  A.  C.  Daniel,  5th  (First  Trial) ;  H.  C.  Daniel,  8th  (First  Trial) ; 
J.  B.  Jenkins,  9th  ;  R.  H.  Cosens-Prior,  9th  (First  Trial).  Ceylon  Woods  and 
Forests — D.  Barry  (First  Trial).  Student  Interpreters  (China,  Japan,  and  Siam) 
— W.  P.  Thomas,  FIRST  (First  Trial) ;  G.  Pearson,  FIFTH  (First  Trial) ; 

A.  G.  Major,  SECOND  ;  W.  B.  Fletcher,  7th  ;  H.  Home,  SEVENTH  ;  Turkey 
and  the  Levant— E.  G.  Lomas,  FIRST  (First  Trial) ;  A.  B.  Geary,  SECOND 
(First  Trial);  C.  Heathcote-Smith,  SECOND  (First  Trial) ;  G.  Toulmin,  THIRD 

First  Trial);  W.  S.  Edmonds,  FOURTH  (First  Trial) ;  E.  M.  Toulmin,  FIFTH 
First  Trial) ;  FIRST  in  Latin,  FIRST  in  Greek,  FIRST  in  English  Composition  ; 
W.  A  Smart,  SIXTH  (First  Trial) ;  also  FIRST  Place  in  Navy  Medical 
Examination.     West  Imties  Consular  Semite — H.  A  Ramsden  (First  Trial); 

B.  G.  Michell  (First  Trial).  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature — S.  Geary  (First 
Trial).  Legacy  Duty—E.  T.  Dixon,  FIRST  (First  Trial);  E.  T.  Hopkins, 
SECOND  (First  Trial),  Record  Marks  in  Law;  E.  M.  Miller,  FIFTH  (First 
Trial);  G.  D.  Crowther,  SIXTH  (First  Trial) ;  H.  P.  C.  Skingsley,  7th  (First 
Trial) ;  C.  O.  Vernede,  7th  (First  Trial) ;  C.  H.  C.  Watson,  14th  (First  Trial)  ; 
J.  B.  Birch,  5th  (First  Trial) ;  C.  W.  Tytheridge,  14th  (First  Trial).  Assistant 
Surveyor  of  Taxes — J.  E.  Long,  9th  place;  T.  Hayes,  13th  place  (First  Trial); 
W.  Coman  (Correspondence  Pupil) ;  R.  E.  Brierley  (First  Trial).  Admiralty 
(Supply  and  Accountancy) — J.  T.  llewetson,  9th  (First  Trial);  G.  L.  Thitt, 
FIFFH  (FIRST  in  Latin).  Student  Interpreters,  Cope  Colony  Strike.— A. 
Dickinson  (First  Trial),  FIRST  iu  German,  FIRST  in  Dutch.  Chinese  Customs. 
— H.  Hilliard  ;  H.  Smart  (both  at  First  Trial).  Second  Division —A.  \V.  Gaze 
(First  Trial) ;  W.  Nops  (First  Trial). 


V  The  "  State  Correspondent 99  (id.  Monthly)  gives  up-to-date 
particulars  of  all  Appointments.  ONE  G  UINEA  Prize  offered  in 
each  Number. 

%*  In  January  and  July  of  each  year  a  Special  Prize  of  FIVE 
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The  Post  Office  Telegraph  Factories. 

WONDER  how  many  there  are  of  the  180,000  estab- 
lished and  unestablished  servants  of  the  Post  Office  who 
know  much,  if  anything  at  all,  of  these  hives  of  industry 
— the  Post  Office  Telegraph  Factories — under  the  control 
of  the  Postmaster  General.  Hidden  away  in  the  estimates  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  System,  under  sub-head  A  1,  is 
a  neat  little  sum  of  ;£  100,000  for  "  Telegraph  Factories."  Four- 
fifths  of  this  outlay  for  the  year  is  required  for  "  Labour  " — a  generic 
term  comprehending  skilled  mechanics,  labourers,  and  boys — and  the 
other  fifth  is  spent  in  remunerating  administrative  officers,  store- 
keepers, messengers,  and  others. 

Far  back  in  the  seventies  we  find  Mr.  W.  H.  Winter,  Assistant 
Engineer-in-Chief  at  the  time,  informing  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  chief  factory  was  situated  at  Gloucester 
Road,  Regent's  Park,  and  that  there  was  a  minor  factory  at  Bolton, 
in  Lancashire.  All  the  instruments  requiring  repairs,  beyond  the 
minor  defects  which  were  made  good  by  linemen  and  others  in 
their  respective  districts,  were  sent  to  the  Ixmdon  factory.  Some  of 
the  100  men  employed  at  this  factory  were  engaged  in  testing, 
fitting,  and  sending  out  new  stores,  and  in  making  patterns  of  new 
instruments  or  adapting  modifications  of  existing  instruments.  It 
was  a  busy  time  telegraphically.  The  duplex  and  the  quadruplex 
had  come  to  stay,  and  the  Post  Office  even  then  had  glimmerings 
that  the  Wheatstone  could  do  a  great  deal  more  than  up  to  that 
time  had  been  accomplished.  Tremendous  efforts  were  being  made 
to  meet  the  enormous  traffic  that  was  pouring  in  and  was  certain  to 
increase  within  the  next  few  years.  In  a  period  of  such  activity 
the  "arsenal"  of  the  Post  Office  naturally  experienced  the  full 
effects  of  the  pressure. 

Early  in  the  eighties  it  was  realized  at  Headquarters  that,  not- 
withstanding the  sweeping  reduction  in  tariff  adopted  at  the  transfer, 
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the  public  in  favour  of  still  further  concessions  would  have  to  be 
appeased.  The  telephone  too  had  crossed  the  western  ocean,  and, 
although  still  viewed  with  cynical  indifference,  it  had  already  demon- 
strated that  it  was  growing  in  popularity  in  commercial  circles. 
The  Post  Office,  with  some  uncertainty  indeed,  had  introduced 
exchanges  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and,  in  addition,  was 
experimenting  with  a  new  illuminant.  Electric  lighting  trials  were 
made  in  several  large  post  offices;  and  the  extension  of  this  new 
mode  of  illumination  was  under  consideration.  In  connexion  with 
these  developments  vast  quantities  of  stores  and  materials  of  con- 
struction were  required.  The  Telegraph  Factory  in  consequence 
soon  became  cramped  for  room.  Expansion  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  While  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Department  was  busy 
arranging  the  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  late  Queen's 
historic  Jubilee  of  1887,  Bovay  Place,  Holloway,  was  acquired  by 
the  Engineer-in-Chief.  To  the  northern  suburb  therefore  went  that 
portion  of  the  Gloucester  Road  force  engaged  on  instrument  work 
proper,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  we  know  to-day  as 
Holloway  Factory.  Under  Mr.  J.  W.  Willmot,  its  first  chief,  the 
factory  there  has  done  most  excellent  work  of  an  experimental 
character  in  all  classes  of  telegraph  and  telephone  instruments,  in 
addition  to  the  normal  repairs  required.  In  recognition  of  his 
abilities  Mr.  Willmot  was  appointed  Controller  of  Factories,  when 
the  separation  of  the  Stores  from  the  Engineering  Department  was 
effected  two  years  ago. 

Four  hundred  men  are  employed  at  Holloway,  distributed  through 
workshops  and  test  rooms.  Anything  new  in  telegraphic  apparatus 
can  generally  be  seen  there.  Mr.  Britton,  the  superintendent,  and 
his  men  have  had  a  lively  time  recently  making  all  the  intricate 
parts  of  the  Murray  type-printing  telegraph.  Skilled  mechanics 
alone  were  employed  on  such  delicate  work ;  for  in  its  construction 
a  mil.  or  two  out  of  truth  either  way  in  the  mechanical  parts  makes 
a  wonderful  difference  in  the  electrical  efficiency  of  the  new  inven- 
tion. Wireless  telegraphy  apparatus  has  had  a  fair  share  of  attention 
of  late ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Post  Office  blossoms 
out  one  fine  day  with  a  perfect  set  of  apparatus  all  its  own  to  the 
chagrin  of  its  sarcastic  critics.  Invention  is  not  confined  to  gentle- 
men outsidejthe  Post  Office.  Whatever  new  idea  is  worked  out  on 
paper  as  regards  instruments,  Holloway  can  turn  out  in  the  concrete 
with  a  skill  rarely  equalled  anywhere,  and  certainly  not  excelled.  In 
one  shop  the  component  parts  of  instruments  supplied  by  raanu- 
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facturers  are  pieced  together  to  make  the  finished  article.  To  the 
telegraphist  it  is  a  source  of  the  keenest  interest  and  pleasure  to 
watch  the  making-up  of  all  the  high  grade  instruments  used  in  his 
profession.  Here  one  sees  the  Hughes,  the  Wheatstone,  the  multi- 
plex, and  rheostat  resistance  coils,  and  galvanometers  in  every  stage 
of  their  manufacture.  In  another  shop  are  cabinet-makers,  con- 
structing stands  and  bases  for  them,  and  French  polishers  decorating 


The  High-grade  Instrument  Shop. 


them  with  that  gloss  and  finish  so  dear  to  the  skilled  workman. 
Every  article  and  instrument  is  carefully  examined  by  expert 
mechanics  before  it  is  sent  to  store ;  and  where  necessary  an 
electrical  test  is  carried  out  to  assure  efficiency.  Large  quantities  of 
teak,  mahogany,  iron,  steel  and  aluminium,  together  with  a  valuable 
pile  of  costly  platinum,  are  stored  on  the  premises.  So  much  for 
the  instrument  factory  ;  but  what  about  the  other  and  more  extensive 
factory  dealing  with  line  stores  and  other  requisites? 

After  the  migration  to  Holloway  of  the  instrument  section,  there 
was  of  course  more  room  at  Gloucester  Road  for  the  cable  and 
general  section  ;  but  very  speedily  the  staff  there  found  that  space 
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was  limited,  and  Mr.  Graves  began  to  press  for  enlarged  premises. 
An  opportunity  occurred  which  it  would  have  been  folly  to  miss. 
It  having  been  decided  to  abolish  Coldbath  Prison,  Clerkenweil,  the 
Post  Office  authorities  promptly  secured  the  site.  At  length,  in 
1892,  the  new  Telegraph  Factory  was  completed;  and  within  a 
month  of  the  formation  of  Gladstone's  last  ministry,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  factory  work  at  Gloucester  Road  was  transferred  to 
the  new  premises  at  Mount  Pleasant.  With  this  move  came  also  a 
new  title.  From  henceforth  this  factory  was  to  be  known  as  the 
"General  Factory";  and  its  superintendent,  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  full  of  energy,  set  to  work  to  justify  its  existence 
and  to  imprint  his  name  on  the  telegraph  history  of  the  country. 
Martin  F.  Roberts  had  a  huge  undertaking  in  front  of  him 
and  numerous  obstacles  to  surmount— obstacles  that  would  have 
daunted  any  man  of  less  pluck  and  of  weaker  calibre.  He  flinched 
at  nothing.  In  the  course  of  very  few  years  he  was  the  autocrat  of 
1,000  workmen,  with  a  clerical  force  under  him,  every  man  of  whom 
was  literally  smothered  in  official  correspondence  and  frantically 
struggling  to  keep  pace  with  the  tremendous  pressure. 

In  one  building  gutta-percha  covered  wires  are  twisted  into  a  cable 
by  means  of  reels  worked  by  a  big  revolving  wheel.  As  the  cable 
passes  along  it  is  swiftly  and  compactly  bound  round  with  tape  that  has 
been  drawn  through  a  preserving  compound  of  ozokerit  and 
Stockholm  tar,  and  finally  is  wound  on  a  drum  and  classified  in  the 
store  list  as  "G.  P.  quad."  On  another  floor,  this  class  of  cable 
returned  to  the  factory  as  "Seconds,"  after  having  done  service 
underground  in  some  cases  for  half  a  century,  if  found  defective,  is 
untwisted  by  a  machine,  and  stripped  of  its  gutta-percha  covering  ; 
and  the  copper  and  gutta-percha  are  sold  by  public  tender.  Nothing 
is  wasted  at  the  factory.  It  is  the  proud  endeavour  of  every  officer 
concerned  to  make  his  particular  section  pay  its  way.  The  factory  is 
controlled  and  worked  on  the  principle  of  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. 
If  an  article  cannot  be  made  good  or  made  up  cheaper  than  by  an 
outside  manufacturer,  Mount  Pleasant  must  explain  why,  and 
discontinue  the  work.  It  is  to  the  credit  and  advantage  of  each  of 
the  administrative  officers  to  put  all  his  talents  into  the  concern  and 
everyone  is  on  his  mettle.  Each  is  encouraged  to  make  suggestions  in 
the  direction  of  improvements  slight  or  otherwise ;  for  it  is  fully 
realized  by  the  Engineer-in-Chief  and  the  Heads  of  Department,  that 
it  is  by  attention  to  what  appear  to  be  small  and  trifling  details  in  every 
item  of  materials  of  construction  that  the  excellence  of  the  whole  is 
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assured.  Take  for  instance,  condensers — essential  articles  in  modern 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  practice.  Who  can  compute  the  hours  that 
have  been  spent  and  the  quantity  of  "  midnight  oil "  that  has  been 
burnt  in  the  effort  to  reach  the  state  of  efficiency  now  attained  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  cost  per  condenser.  In  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
buildings  under  the  interested  and  watchful  supervision  of  Mr. 
Mansbridge,  the  entire  process  of  manufacture  can  be  witnessed  from 
the  raw  materials  of  paraffin  wax  of  the  greatest  purity  and  of  paper 
of  the  finest  description.  The  metal  cases  too  are  shaped  and 
japanned  to  receive  the  small  condensers  used  in  telephony,  and  the 


The  Condenser  Shop. 


wooden  cases  are  made  and  French  polished  to  contain  the  condensers 
of  larger  capacity  used  in  telegraphy.  Infinite  pains  are  taken  to  turn 
out  the  most  perfect  and  efficient  article  of  its  kind.  The  pride 
observed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  finished  article  is  most  interesting 
and  instructive.  This  is  but  one  article  of  the  many  that  leave  the 
factories  for  the  use  of  the  great  Postal,  Telegraph  and  Telephonic 
services. 

Here,  also,  switchboards,  large  and  small,  are  built  up  and  wired 
ready  for  dispatch  to  Telephone  Exchanges  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Skilled  mechanics  by  the  score  are  busy  in  the  fitter's  shop,  near 
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lathes  and  machines  driven  by  belting,  working  at  metal  work  of 
all  descriptions.  Machinery  for  drilling,  slotting,  and  planing  metals 
— in  fact,  everything  that  is  requisite  to  repair  engines  and  machinery, 
or  to  fit  and  finish  all  sorts  of  tools,  is  ready  at  hand — while,  not 
far  away,  powerful  saws  are  whirring  a  humming  tune  as  they  cut 
their  way  through  British  oak  or  Australian  karri.  Machines  of  the 
best  and  latest  mechanism  are  hard  at  work  mortising,  tenoning  and 
dove-tailing,  apparently  struggling  to  outvie  their  near  neighbours,  band 
saws,  circular  saws,  and  other  wonderful  inventions  in  the  service  of 
the  Postmaster-General  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  power 
driving  all  these  marvellous  machines  is  electricity.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  present  Assistant  Engineer-in-Chief  that  the  plant  was 
introduced  nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  power  stations 
were  not  so  general  as  they  are  to-day. 

What  a  strange  sensation  creeps  over  one  on  entering  the  shops 
immediately  after  the  workmen  have  ceased  for  the  day,  and  the 
machines  are  shut  down.  How  deathly  still  everything  is,  and  how 
dead,  inert,  tomblike,  everything  appears.  The  life,  vitality,  spirit, 
the  essential — the  Ego,  as  Carlyle  would  have  called  it — has  departed. 
Loneliness  and  lifelessness  reign.  Near  at  hand,  in  an  adjoining 
block,  is  the  engine  house.  Here  is  generated  the  powerful  force 
which  lights  up  the  immense  building  for  sorting  and  parcel  post 
purposes,  that  works  the  hydraulic  lift  pumps,  that  drives  the 
factory  shafting.  Lancashire  and  Babcock  boilers  are  bubbling  out 
their  2,200  horse-power,  and  perfectly  finished  dynamos  of  the  latest 
type  are  silently  with  lightning  speed  sending  forth  their  deadly  8,000 
amperes  on  their  delicate  and  useful  mission.  Should  any  reader 
of  these  notes  contemplate  a  visit,  let  him  be  warned  in  time  to 
carry  a  non-magnetic  watch  and  leave  his  repeater  at  home.  No 
children  on  their  way  from  school  ever  peep  in  at  our  smithy  door, 
but  the  sparks  are  to  be  seen  all  the  same  ;  and  our  own  smith  will 
not  admit  that  Longfellow's  favourite  was  more  burly  than  he. 
Battery  making,  gutta-percha  jointing,  lead  sleeves  and  solid  plug 
construction,  and  the  connecting  of  copper  plates  with  zinc  plates 
for  Daniell  batteries,  are  all  carried  out  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

The  Imperial  idea  so  constantly  referred  to  of  late  is  not  allowed 
to  lie  dormant  at  the  factory.  Not  a  day  passes  but  one  sees  car 
loads  of  parcel  post  baskets  and  boxes  trundling  into  the  premises 
to  be  repaired  ready  for  re-issue.  Here  comes  a  van  piled  up  with  boxes 
labelled  "  Cape  Town,"  "  Falkland  Islands,"  "  Bombay,"  44  Straits 
Settlements,"  &c.  ;  following  it  is  another  van,  announcing  that  its 
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contents  have  travelled  far  to  the  westward,  Bermuda,  Trinidad, 
Belize,  and  Demerara ;  while  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports 
under  the  Southern  Cross  figure  largely  on  the  boxes  borne  by  a 
third.  In  a  picturesque  corner  of  the  factory,  arms,  to  hold  the 
insulators  at  the  top  of  telegraph  poles,  are  prepared  and  dressed 
with  tar  and  fitted  with  "  earth "  wires  to  drain  off  stray  currents 
that  would  interfere  with  telegraph  working  along  the  wires.  The 
telegraph  poles  themselves  are  imported  from  the  Norwegian  pine 
forests  to  ports  on  the  north-east  coast,  whence  they  are  distributed 
throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  last  public  official  appearances  of  Mr.  Arnold  Morley 
during  his  short  tenure  of  the  Postmaster  Generalship  was  at  the 
factory.  At  the  time  that  the  phrase  "  First  Flight  of  Employers  " 
was  being  bandied  from  point  to  point  and  echoed  and  re-echoed 
across  the  floor  of  the  "  House,"  a  48  hours'  week  was  granted  in 
the  spring  of  1895  to  every  workman  established  and  unestablished  at 
the  Post  Office  Arsenals.  Mr.  Morley,  supported  by  a  number  of 
officials,  personally  announced  the  concession  to  the  men,  and  added, 
amid  great  enthusiasm,  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  pay.  It 
is  understood  that  neither  Mr.  Roberts,  the  superintendent,  nor  his 
successor,  Mr.  Bosomworth,  has  ever  had  occasion  to  regret  the  step, 
either  from  a  disciplinary  or  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Within  the  premises  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Factory  is  a  well, 
150  feet  deep,  from  which  in  the  old  prison  days  erring  humanity 
used  to  laboriously  pump  by  means  of  treadmill  and  crank  the  water 
for  prison  use.    To-day,  the  pumping  is  done  by  steam  power. 

The  leather  shop  is  kept  fully  employed  making  up  belts  and 
straps  for  all  classes  of  postal  and  telegraph  articles  where  such 
material  is  required.  When  a  lineman  is  seen  far  up  in  the  air 
suspended  by  a  waist  belt  of  broad  dimensions,  very  few  of  his 
colleagues  are  aware  of  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
belt.  The  best  leather  obtainable  is  purchased;  and  very  careful 
chemical  and  tensile  tests  are  made  of  the  material  before  the  article 
is  issued,  as  everyone  concerned  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  human 
lives  depend  upon  its  quality.  Neat  little  gutta-percha  carriers  for 
conveying  messages  through  pneumatic  tubes  within  post  offices  or  (as 
in  the  metropolis  and  large  cities)  between  the  central  station  and 
branch  offices  are  also  made  up  and  fitted. 

Coopering  in  all  its  technique  is  anything  but  a  neglected 
handicraft  at  Mount  Pleasant ;  and  basket  making  and  repairing  has 
been  a  flourishing  business  there.     Shortly  after   Mr.  Fawcett 
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introduced  the  Parcel  Post,  basket  repairing  was  taken  in  hand  at 
Gloucester  Road.  Mr.  Roberts,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 
repairing  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  making  became  one  of  the 
trades  in  the  new  and  commodious  premises  at  Clerkenwell.  As  many 
as  100,000  baskets  have  been  repaired  there  in  a  year.  In  the  battery 
shop  there  is  an  interesting  little  machine  hard  at  work  crushing  into 
a  shapeless  mass  the  hundreds  of  old  buttons  taken  from  worn-out 
uniforms  of  Post  Office  officials.  This  is  done  to  deface  them  and 
prevent  their  improper  use  for  purposes  of  fraud.  In  the  factory  yard 
is  an  immense  destructor  with  a  chimney  150  feet  high.    Into  the 


The  Battery  Shop. 


destructor  go  the  hundred  and  one  articles  and  refuse  that  may  not 
be  thrown  on  to  the  scrap  heap.  After  the  Christmas  holidays,  many 
are  the  diseased  fowls,  geese,  ducks,  hares,  and  other  dead  stock  with 
unsavoury  odour  that  are  swept  into  this  Gehenna.  These  are  from 
the  contents  of  Christmas  hampers  from  which  the  labels  have  become 
detached  and  for  which  the  Postmaster  General  has  had  no  claimants. 
An  amusing  incident  in  this  connexion  is  known  to  have  occurred. 
On  a  certain  day  in  January  some  years  ago,  a  complaint  was  received 
that  a  certain  hamper  sent  before  Christmas  by  a  loving  daughter  to 
an  aged  partnt  had  not  reached  its  destination.    The  hamper  was 
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said  to  contain  pork  and  sausages,  and  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  pork 
were  three  golden  coins  of  the  realm.  Enquiries  elicited  the  fact  that 
a  day  or  two  earlier  the  hamper  had  been  sent  to  the  destructor  at  the 
factory.  Prompt  steps  were  accordingly  taken  to  examine  the  heaps 
of  ashes  for  any  trace  of  the  sovereigns,  but,  alas,  not  a  glint  of  them 
could  be  seen. 

Stationed  at  each  factory  are  testing  officers  of  the  Engineer-in- 
Chief  who  test  and  examine  all  materials  and  stores  sent  in  by  private 
firms  for  acceptance  by  the  Stores  Department.  From  this  critical 
examination  the  work  of  the  Post  Office  Factory  is  not  exempt. 
There  is  a  complete  fire  service  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  a  private 
well-drilled  brigade  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  fire ;  while  arrange- 
ments are  now  in  progress  to  prepare  one  of  the  buildings  as  an 
emergency  telegraph  office  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe  at  the 
Central  Telegraph  Office  in  the  City.  Suitable  looping  arrangements 
are  already  completed. 

There  are  very  few  left  of  the  staff  who  came  to  Mount  Pleasant 
from  Gloucester  Road  ;  but  one  who  is  an  unfailing  source  of 
interest  to  the  younger  generation  is  Mr.  Rylands,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent. This  gentleman  was  the  senior  clerk  in  charge  in  the 
interregnum  of  1890-2  ;  and  he  is  brimful  of  reminiscences  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  prison  during  the  reconstruction  of  the 
premises.  One  is  reminded  of  Shakespeare's  reference  to  the  straw- 
berries in  my  Lord  Bishop  of  London's  garden  in  Hoi  born,  as  one 
hears  of  the  grapes  on  the  vine  at  the  chief  warder's  house  in  the 
prison  at  Clerkenwell.  Then  there  were  the  dark  punishment  cells 
with  double  doors,  out  of  which  no  sound  reached  the  busy  streets 
beyond  the  walls.  Underground  cells  were  discovered  when  the 
foundations  were  being  dug  for  the  factory  buildings.  In  some  parts 
the  contractors  had  to  go  down  80  feet  to  reach  the  clay  and  lay  a 
base  of  concrete,  as  the  workmen  had  tapped  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  old  Fleet  River  which  flowed  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
tunnel  was  traced  under  the  prison  yard  from  the  governor's  house 
to  the  quarters  of  the  administrative  officers ;  and  there  the  warders 
used  to  practise  revolver  shooting  during  the  later  years  of  the 
prison  regime.  Although  the  district  is  not  so  salubrious  as  its 
name  would  imply,  and  the  Factory  staff  feel  somewhat  isolated 
from  their  fellows  in  other  branches  of  the  Department,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  observe  that  there  is  comparatively  little  sickness  among 
them.  What  the  future  of  the  Factory  may  be  is  not  quite  clear ; 
but  of  one  thing  I  feel  assured,  the  Post  Office  will  some  day  require 
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the  space  to  the  south  of  the  Provincial  Sorting  Establishment,  and 
out  will  go  the  Factor)'.  "  Decentralisation "  may  then  discover  a 
pleasanter  spot  for  its  "  arsenal "  ;  but  it  will  fail  to  produce  a  more 
zealous  or  enterprising  staff  than  that  over  which  Mr.  Bosom  worth  at 
present  so  patriarchally  reigns. 

Andrew  S.  Nicholson. 


RURAL  POSTMAN'S  SHF-I.TRR. 
f  From  a  block  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  J  as.  Brazen  of  Glasgow). 
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W.  BosO.MWORTH. 
(  Supt.,  Mount  Pleasant.) 


\V.  MlLNEK. 

(Asst.  Supt.,  Holiday.) 


J.  \V.  WlLLMOT,  M.I.C.E, 
(Controller  of  Factories.) 


SOME  OFFICERS 
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R.  Britton. 
(Supt.,  ffollotoay.) 


G.  F.  Mansbriugb. 

(Supervisor,  Mount  Pleasant.) 


•  -  » 


C.  L.  Barnes. 

(  Chief  Clerk,  Mount  Pleasant.) 


*     *  • 
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The  Opening  and  Detaining  of 
Letters  in  the  Post. 

IXTY  years  ago,  on  Friday,  June  14th,  1844,  Mr.  Thomas 
Duncombe,  then  member  for  Finsbury,  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  petition  from  W.  J.  Linton,  Joseph 
Mazzini  and  two  other  persons,  who  alleged  that  their 
letters  had  been  detained  in  the  post,  and  opened  and  read  at  the 
Post  Office,  and  they  prayed  for  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  for 
immediate  redress,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  recurrence  of  so 
"  unconstitutional  and  infamous  a  practice."  In  presenting  the  peti- 
tion, Mr.  Duncombe  asked  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  James  Graham, 
whether  he  was  aware  that  the  letters  of  the  petitioners  had  been 
opened  and  read  at  the  Post  Office,  and,  if  so,  whether  this  had  been 
done  by  the  authority  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  Sir  James  Graham 
replied  that  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  power  existed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  detain  and  open  letters  at  the  Post  Office, 
and  that  this  power  had  been  renewed  by  the  Post  Office  Act  of  1837. 
He  added  that  many  of  the  allegations  in  the  petition  were  untrue, 
that  a  warrant  had  been  issued,  though  it  was  no  longer  in  force,  as  to 
the  correspondence  of  one  of  the  petitioners,  and  that  he  had  exercized 
the  power  entrusted  to  him  for  sufficient  reasons  into  which  "  it  was 
not  for  the  public  good  to  pry  and  inquire." 

Mr.  Duncombe  was  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  at  once 
raised  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  a  great  many 
extravagant  assertions  were  made  by  several  speakers.  Mr.  Duncombe 
himself  declared  that  for  two  years  letters  had  been  opened  in  the  post 
in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner,  and  that  no  man  in  the  community 
could  say  his  letters  had  not  been  opened  and  examined,  and  their 
contents  placed  within  the  power  of  the  Government.  He  could 
prove  that  the  letters  of  the  petitioners  had  been  opened  in  the  post, 
read,  and  afterwards  resealed  and  forwarded ;  and,  to  give  the  House 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  this  spy  system,  he  moved 
the  adjournment.  Some  of  Mr.  Duncombe's  supporters  added  what 
fuel  they  could  to  the  fire  he  had  kindled.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
knew  that  a  room  was  set  apart  at  the  General  Post  Office  for  opening 
and  examining  correspondence,  and  persons  had  been  sent  abroad  to 
study  in  the  school  of  Fouche*  how  to  open,  fold,  and  reseal  letters. 
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Another  said  letters  had  been  opened  at  the  request  of  a  foreign,  or 
despotic  government.  Mr.  Hume  described  the  conduct  of  the 
Home  Secretary  as  "  an  outrage  upon  public  liberty,"  and  Mr.  French 
thought  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  Sir  James  Graham 
refused,  however,  to  answer  any  of  the  speeches  in  which  his  conduct 
had  been  impugned,  and  Mr.  Duncombe's  motion  was  negatived. 

On  the  following  Monday  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  a  motion  by  Lord  Radnor,  for  certain  returns  as  to 
recent  proceedings  at  the  Post  Office ;  but  the  debate  turned  chiefly 
upon  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case ;  and  Lord  Campbell,  in  laying 
down  the  law  in  his  usual  positive  manner,  declared  that  there  should 
be  a  particular  and  express  warrant  for  each  letter  opened.  In  this 
opinion  Lord  Brougham  did  not  of  course  concur,  though  it  received 
some  suppoit  from  Lord  Denman.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
it  was  authoritatively  stated,  with  reference  to  what  had  been  said  in 
another  place,  that  no  letters  had  been  opened  at  the  request  of  a 
foreign  government,  and  it  was  admitted  by  a  Whig  peer  that  if  Sir 
James  Graham  had  issued  warrants  for  opening  letters,  Lord  Grey 
and  Lord  Melbourne  had  done  the  same  thing  when  in  office,  and 
such  warrants  had  been  issued  by  Mr.  Fox  himself ! ! 

These  discussions  stimulated  an  unfounded  opinion,  which  had 
long  possessed  the  minds  of  ill-informed,  dissatisfied,  and  prejudiced 
persons,  that  there  was  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  London  a  Secret, 
or  Inner,  Department,  manned  by  a  staff  of  experienced  officers  whose 
sole  business  was  to  pry  into  other  people's  affairs,  and  to  open 
their  letters  in  the  post.  It  was  believed  that  unopened  mail  bags 
were  taken  to  the  "  Inner  Department,"  where  their  contents  were 
examined,  and  after  certain  letters  had  been  withdrawn,  the  others 
were  sent  to  the  Outer  Office  for  disposal.  Sensible  men  of  the 
world  scouted  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  the  Inner,  or  Secret, 
Department,  of  the  Post  Office,  or  the  "  Black  Chamber,"  as  it  was 
sometimes  called.  The  "  Black  Chamber"  had  been  described  in  the 
Mysteries  of  London  as  a  small,  high,  well-lighted  room  at  the  Post 
Office,  the  door  of  which  was  usually  kept  bolted  from  the  inside, 
and  in  this  room  five  persons  worked  at  a  large,  round  oak  table.  At 
one  end  of  this  table  was  a  black  tray  containing  bread  seals  of  all 
sizes,  a  wooden  bowl  filled  with  wafers  of  various  colours,  and  wafer 
stamps  of  every  dimension.  The  other  apparatus  included  thin,  sharp 
steel  knives,  sealing  wax  of  English  and  foreign  manufacture,  a  small 
glass  retort,  and  a  spirit  lamp,  a  stamping  pad,  and  several  stamps. 
Suspected  letters  were  keenly  scrutinized  by  the  senior  officer,  who  was 
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appointed  by  the  Treasury,  and  known  as  the  examiner.  He  selected 
such  as  were  to  be  opened,  and  handed  them  to  his  subordinates  for 
treatment.  If  the  letter  was  fastened  with  wax,  the  first  operation 
was  to  take  an  impression  of  the  seal  by  means  of  one  of  the  bread 
stamps.  Then  the  wax  was  melted  so  that  the  letter  could  be  opened 
without  tearing  the  paper ;  the  letter  was  then  copied  in  full,  or  a 
note  taken  of  its  contents,  refolded,  and  resealed  with  the  bread 
stamp,  and  sent  out  for  delivery.  Letters  fastened  by  means  of  wafers 
were  subjected  to  a  jet  of  steam  from  the  glass  retort,  and  when  the 
wafer  was  sufficiently  softened,  it  was  split  by  using  one  of  the  thin 
knives. 

The  writer  of  this  wonderful  description,  which  does  some  credit 
to  his  inventive  powers,  asserted  that  the  "  Black  Chamber "  was 
used  for  political  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  discovery  of  crimes,  and 
he  hinted  that  it  was  also  employed  to  investigate  family  and  other 
secrets.  No  doubt  some  of  those  who  read  his  story  believed  what 
they  read,  and  were  horrified  to  learn  that  such  nefarious  proceedings 
were  tolerated  in  England.  But  until  Mazzini's  petition  was  presented, 
no  general  interest  had  been  taken  in  the  subject.  On  June  24th 
Mr.  Duncombe  renewed  his  attack  on  Sir  James  Graham  by  pre- 
senting another  petition,  which  came  from  Charles  Stolzman,  a  Pole, 
who  complained  that  his  letters  had  been  detained  and  opened  at  the 
Post  Office.  Mr.  Duncombe  moved  that  the  petition,  and  the 
petition  he  had  presented  ten  days  before,  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  for  inquiry.  On  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
of  Mazzini's  petition,  he  had  received  no  support  from  the  leaders  of 
the  Whig  Party,  but  they  now  made  a  full  atonement  for  their  former 
lukewarmness  by  speaking  and  voting  for  the  motion.  Mr.  Macaulay, 
Lord  Shelburne,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Sheil,  Lord  Howick  (after- 
wards Earl  Grey),  and  Sir  George  Grey,  all  demanded  a  full  inquiry. 
But  an  inquiry  was  objected  to  by  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Lord  Stanley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Derby)  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  and  when  the  division  was  taken  Mr.  Duncombe's 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

By  this  time,  however,  people  were  thoroughly  alarmed  about  the 
safety  of  their  letters  in  the  post.  All  the  wonderful  tales  about  the 
Inner  Department  and  the  "  Black  Chamber"  at  the  General  Post  Office 
were  revived  and  accepted  as  true.  Envelopes  which  could  not  be 
opened  and  resealed  without  showing  traces  of  violence,  were  invented 
and  brought  into  use ;  seals  bearing  the  legend  "  not  to  be  Gra- 
hamised  "  were  on  sale  at  all  the  stationers  shops :  in  defiance  of  the 
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law  letters  were  made  up  into  parcels,  and  sent  by  carrier,  or  coach, 
or  rail ;  and  the  newspapers  did  their  best  to  quicken  the  national 
indignation.  The  effect  of  all  this  excitement  induced  one  of  those 
curious  fits  of  morality  to  which  poor  Mr.  John  Bull  is  periodically 
subject,  and  which  break  the  monotony  of  his  humdrum  life.  Sir 
James  Graham,  as  upright  and  as  honourable  a  man  as  ever  sat  in  a 
Cabinet,  was  for  some  weeks  the  most  unpopular  and  most  abused 
man  in  the  country. 

The  Government  found  it  desirable  to  bend  before  the  storm.  On 
July  2nd  Mr.  Duncombe,  for  the  third  time,  brought  the  subject  of 
the  opening  and  detention  of  letters  in  the  post  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Secret,  or  Inner  Office,  of  the  General  Post 
Office.  To  this  the  Government  would  not  consent,  but  Sir  James 
Graham  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Duncombe's  motion,  and 
the  House  agreed  without  dividing,  "  That  a  Committee  of  Secrecy 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the 
detaining  and  opening  of  letters  at  the  General  Post  Office,  and  into 
the  mode  in  which  the  authority  given  for  such  detaining  and  owning 
has  been  exercized,  [and  to  report  their  opinions  and  observations 
thereupon  to  the  House."  A  similar  Committee  was  appointed  a  few 
days  later  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Reports  of  these  Committees  were  in  due  course  laid  upon 
the  tables  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  That  of  the  Lords  Com- 
mittee is  brief  and  comparatively  unimportant,  but  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  produced  a  valuable  and  interesting  Rejwrt, 
containing  some  information  about  the  early  history  of  the  Post  Office 
(which  has  been  freely  and  not  always  wisely  utilized  by  those  who 
have  written  on  the  subject),  and  as  full  an  account  as  it  was  possible 
to  give  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  power  of  opening  letters 
had  been  exercized  by  Secretaries  of  State  or  other  authorities.  The 
Commons  Committee  were  greatly  assisted  in  the  inquiry  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  and  Mr.  Lemon,  of  the  Record  Office,  and  by  Mr.  Henry 
Reeve  of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  who  produced  many  papers,  some 
of  which  are  printed  in  the  Appendices  to  the  Report.  It  was 
ascertained  that  before  the  establishment  of  posts  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  issue  warrants  to  officers  at  the  ports  to  search  for  letters 
coming  from  abroad.  The  first  of  these  warrants,  of  which  a  record 
was  forthcoming,  was  issued  in  1324,  and  in  a  warrant  of  1377,  par- 
ticular directions  were  given  to  search  for  bulls,  or  other  instruments, 
coming  from  Rome.    In  1525  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  seized  and 
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examined  letters  sent  from  England  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Crown  possessed  and 
exercized  the  right  of  doing  as  it  pleased  with  correspondence  passing 
out  of  or  into  the  country.    As  regards  the  detention  and  opening  of 
letters  in  the  post,  the  Committee  found  that  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Act  passed  during  the  Protectorate  for  settling  the  postage  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  it  was  enumerated,  among  the  advantages  of 
the  post,  that  "  it  was  the  best  means  to  discover  and  prevent  many 
wicked  designs  which  have  been  contrived  against  the  Commonwealth, 
the  intelligence  whereof  cannot  well  be  communicated  but  by  letter." 
Secretary  Thurloe  made  great  use  of  his  position,  and  took  many 
copies  of  letters  that  passed  through  the  post,  and  some  of  them  are 
printed  in  his  correspondence.    When  at  the  Restoration  the  Bill  of 
the  Protectorate  Parliament  for  settling  the  postage  was  re-enacted, 
the  clause  in  the  preamble,  as  to  the  discovery  and  prevention  of 
wicked  designs,  was  omitted,  but  in  the  lease-  of  the  Post  Office  in 
1 660  to  Henry  Bisshopp,  a  clause  was  inserted  reserving  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  survey  and  inspection  of  letters,  and  in  the 
proclamation  following  O'Neale's  appointment  in  1663,  as  lessee  of 
the  Post  Office,  it  was  forbidden  to  open  letters  except  by  the  imme- 
diate warrant  of  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State.    The  only 
known  instance,  the  Committee  found,  of  the  exercize  of  this  power 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  in  the  case  of  Coleman,  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  Popish  Plot,  but  it  is  certain  that  letters  were  freely 
opened  after  the  Restoration.    Among  the  manuscripts  at  Montagu 
House,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  is  a  paper  by  Sir  Samuel 
Morland,  which  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  secret  methods 
followed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
contents  of  letters  passing  through  the  post.    Morland  called  upon 
Major  Wildman,  the  Postmaster  General,  in  June,  1689,  and  offered 
to  discover  the  true  secret  of  opening  letters,  counterfeiting  hands 
and  seals,  and  quickly  copying  long  despatches  ;  and  he  furnished  a 
statement,  which  probably  came  into  the  hands  of  Shrewsbury,  as 
Secretary  of  State.    According  to  this  statement,  one  Dorislaus,  who 
was  an  officer  of  the  Post  Office  at  the  Restoration,  had  formerly  been 
employed  to  open  letters,  "  but,  alas !  understood  no  better  method 
than  to  cut  letters  open  with  a  penknife,  and  then  drop  wax  under." 
Morland  himself  was  the  master  of  a  Spanish  method  of  opening 
and  copying  letters  which  he  exhibited  to  Charles  II.  and  Lord 
Arlington,  who  admired  it  so  much,  that  by  his  Majesty's  special 
order  and  command,  it  was  practised  at  the  General  Post  Office,  and 
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with  great  advantage  to  the  Crown  until  the  Fire  of  London,  when 
the  machines  and  utensils  were  destroyed,  and  had  not  been  replaced. 
By  this  method,  if  Morland  may  be  believed,  letters,  whether  fastened 
by  wafers  or  wax,  could  be  opened  and  resealed  so  as  never  to  be 
discovered  by  the  most  curious  eye ;  seals  could  be  counterfeited  so 
as  to  produce  as  sharp  an  impression  as  the  original ;  all  manner  of 
writing  could  be  imitated  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  person 
to  know,  or  distinguish  his  own  handwriting ;  and  sudden  and  exact 
copies  of  documents,  even  though  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
could  be  taken  in  little  more  than  a  minute.*  Morland  suggested 
that  this  art  should  be  put  in  practice  at  the  General  Post  Office,  and 
his  suggestions  were  submitted  to  William  III.,  who  said  they  should 
be  considered,  but  he  thought  that  the  secret  ought  to  die,  as  too 
dangerous  to  be  encouraged.  His  Majesty  had  probably  little 
sympathy  with  the  cunning  arts  that  had  pleased  and  satisfied  his 
uncle,  Charles  II. 

Apart  from  the  preamble  of  the  Post  Office  Act  of  1657,  the  first 
statutory  recognition  of  the  detaining  and  opening  of  letters  at  the 
Post  Office  was  contained  in  the  Post  Office  Act  of  the  ninth  year  of 
Queen  Anne.  That  Act  has  been  repealed,  but  the  powers  conferred 
by  it  upon  the  Secretaries  of  State  were  continued  by  subsequent 
legislation,  and  still  exist  without  material  alteration  as  they  have 
existed  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  Secret  Committee  of  1S44 
could  only  discover  that  the  powers  had  been  used  on  101  occasions, 
between  17 12  and  1798,  but  as  no  account  of  the  issue  of  the 
warrants  was  kept  until  1806,  when  Lord  Spencer  directed  that  even 
warrant  was  to  be  carefully  recorded,  it  seems  probable  that  mam- 
warrants  were  issued  and  lost  sight  of.  During  the  rebellion  of  1745 
many  letters  were  detained  and  opened  in  the  post  under  a  genera! 
warrant,  and  in  1783  Ix>rd  George  Gordon's  letters  were  detained.  In 
some  cases  copies  of  letters  opened  at  the  Post  Office  had  been 
produced  as  evidence  in  political  trials.  When  the  bill  for  depriving 
Bishop  Atterbury  of  his  spiritual  dignities  was  before  the  House  o: 
Lords,  a  post  office  clerk  produced  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Bishop's 
letters  which  had  been  opened  and  deciphered  under  a  Secretary  o: 
State's  warrant,  and  this  copy  was  tendered  and  accepted  as  evidence. 
Atterbury's  counsel,  however,  raised  a  question  whether 
copy  of  the  letter  the  Post  Office  had  not  exceeded  their  powers,  but 
it  does  not  appear  whether  this  nice  point  was  decided.    In  1 795,  or. 

•  Shrewsbury  Papers.    Manuscripts  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  <jueer> 
bury.    Vol.  II.,  pp.  48-51.    Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 
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the  trial  of  John  Home  Tooke  for  high  treason,  one  of  his  letters 
which  had  been  intercepted  and  detained  in  the  post,  was  produced 
by  a  clerk  from  the  Post  Office,  and  other  cases  are  known  in  which 
intercepted  letters  have  been  used  as  evidence  in  criminal  trials. 

All  this,  however  interesting,  was  ancient  history  even  in  1844,  but 
the  Secret  Committee  continued  their  investigations  to  the  time  at 
which  they  sat  and  ascertained  that  from  1799  to  1844,  372  warrants 
had  been  issued  for  detaining  and  opening  the  letters  of  724  persons. 
These  warrants  were  classed  under  the  following  heads  : 

Bank  of  England    13 

Bankruptcy   2 

Murder,  Theft,  Fraud,  &c.  ...        ...        ...  144 

Treason,  Sedition,  ike.        ...        ...        ...  77 

Prisoners  of  War     ...        ...        ...        ...  13 

Revenue      ...        ...       ...        ...       ...  5 

Foreign  Correspondence     ...       ...       ...  20 

Letters  returned  to  writers  ...        ...        ...  7 

Address  copied       ...       ...       ...       ...  1 

Forged  frank    1 

Uncertain     ...    89 

The  Committee  found  that  in  1799  a  warrant  had  been  issued  to 
open  the  letters  of  17  persons  at  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  one  in 
1 809  to  open  the  letters  of  1 8  persons  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool- 
In  181 2  warrants  were  directed  to  the  Postmasters  of  Nottingham, 
Manchester  and  Glasgow  to  open  certain  letters  likely  to  convey 
sedition  and  treasonable  information  ;  a  similar  warrant  was  issued  in 
1  Si 3  to  the  Postmasters  of  Wareham  and  Weymouth,  and  another  in 
1 8 1 7  to  the  Postmaster  of  Nottingham.  Among  the  persons  whose 
letters  had  been  opened  under  these  warrants  were  Despard,  Thistle- 
wood,  Watson  and  Orator  Hunt.  In  1842,  during  an  outbreak  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  a  clerk  from  the  London  Post 
Office  was  sent  down  under  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant  to  open  the 
letters  of  six  prominent  agitators,  and  two  clerks  were  sent  down  to 
two  provincial  towns  under  the  like  authority  to  open  the  letters  of  one 
individual  in  each  town  ;  and  during  the  disturbances  in  1843,  two 
clerks  were  sent  into  South  Wales  to  inspect  the  letters  of  certain 
persons.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Mazzini,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Secret  Committee,  a  warrant  had  been  issued  on 
March  1st,  1844,  and  was  cancelled  on  June  3rd.  Under  that 
warrant,  Mazzini's  correspondence  had  been  intercepted  at  the  Post 
Office  and  sent  to  the  Home  Office,  whence  it  was  transmitted  unread 
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to  the  Foreign  Office.  It  appeared  that  it  had  been  represented  to 
the  British  Government  that  Mazzini  was  carrying  on  a  plot  to  excite 
an  insurrection  in  Italy  which  might  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
the  Government,  not  however  at  the  suggestion  of  any  Foreign  j>ower, 
had  thought  it  right  to  open  and  detain  Mazzini's  letters.  A  warrant 
had  also  been  issued  to  open  and  detain  letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Worcell  and  Mr.  Stolzman,  and  a  further  warrant  had  been  issued 
to  open  and  detain  the  letters  of  Mr.  Grodicki  and  another  person.  The 
last  two  warrants  concerned  the  personal  safety  of  a  Foreign  Sovereign 
entrusted  to  the  protection  of  England,  and  the  Committee  considered 
that  in  such  circumstances  even  a  slight  suspicion  of  danger  would 
justify  a  Minister  in  taking  extraordinary  precautions.  These  three 
warrants  were  all  cancelled  in  June,  and  were  the  only  warrants 
issued  by  the  Government,  then  in  office,  to  open  the  letters  of 
foreigners. 

The  Secret  Committee  pointed  out  in  their  Report  that  the 
general  average  of  warrants  issued  during  the  century  did  not  much 
exceed  eight  a  year,  and  affected  the  letters  of  about  16  j>erNons 
annually,  but  they  were  unable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  letters 
dealt  with,  though  they  had  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  have  been 
large.  As  regards  Ireland,  where  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  statutory 
power  to  detain  and  open  letters,  it  was  ascertained  that  between  1S32 
and  1844,  31  warrants,  comprehending  the  correspondence  of  60 
persons,  had  been  issued.  Finally,  the  Committee  did  not  recommend 
that  the  Government  should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  detaining 
and  opening  letters,  nor  did  they  consider  it  desirable  to  surround  it 
with  new  restrictions. 

The  Report  was  presented  late  in  the  session  of  1S44,  too  late, 
indeed,  for  any  action  to  be  taken  upon  it,  but  when  Parliament  met 
in  1845,  Mr.  Duncombe  made  a  strong  effort  to  re-open  the  question. 
He  was  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Secret 
Committee,  and  in  moving  for  a  Select  Committee  to  re-consider  the 
subject,  he  alleged  that  his  own  letters  had  been  tampered  with  at  the 
Post  Office.  The  debate  was  twice  adjourned,  and  Lord  Ho  wick, 
while  objecting  to  the  re-opening  of  the  question  that  had  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Secret  Committee  of  1 844,  thought  that  inquiry  should  be 
made  by  a  Committee  into  the  alleged  violation  of  the  letters  of  a 
member  of  the  House.  The  Government,  however,  objected,  and  the 
proposal  for  a  Committee  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  95.  A  week 
later  Mr.  Duncombe  returned  to  his  personal  grievance  and  moved 
that  Colonel  Maberley,  the  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office,  should  be 
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ordered  to  attend  at  the  Bar  and  produce  certain  Post  Office  records. 
This  motion  was  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Disraeli  who  was  one  of 
the  tellers  in  the  division  in  which  the  Government  were  again 
victorious.  In  April  Mr.  Sheil  attempted  to  raise  a  further  question 
as  to  Mazzini's  letters,  and  Mr.  Wakley  to  re-open  the  question  of 
Mr.  Duncombe's  letters,  but  neither  of  them  succeeded  ;  and  finally, 
on  May  8th,  Mr.  Duncombe  asked  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
secure  the  inviolability  of  letters  and  leave  was  refused. 

So  ended  a  long  and  bitter  controversy,  which,  if  not  much  ado 
about  nothing,  was  certainly  much  ado  about  a  trifle.  Sir  James 
Graham  was  a  vicarious  sufferer  for  the  sins,  if  sins  they  were,  of 
another  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  at  that  time  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  He  it  was,  not  Graham,  who  opened  and  read 
Mazzini's  letters,  but  the  British  public  is  not  always  discerning,  and 
"  to  Grahamise/'  meaning  to  open  a  letter,  has  found  its  way  into  the 
dictionaries. 

To  what  extent  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Secretaries  of  State 
have  been  used  during  the  past  sixty  years,  is,  of  course,  unknown, 
but  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  they  have  remained  in  absolute 
abeyance.  It  has  been  stated,  on  apparently  good  authority,  that 
during  Mr.  Fawcett's  reign  at  the  Post  Office  he  protested  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  a  warrant  for  detaining  and  opening  letters  was 
issued  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  told  with  more  truth  than 
politeness,  that  it  was  no  business  of  his.  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Post  Office  is  merely  the  agent  of  another  Department  in 
this  matter.  This  was  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  Raikes  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  December  18th,  1889,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  by 
Mr.  Sexton,  who  wanted  to  know  to  what  extent  the  practice  of 
"  Grahamising  "  letters  was  now  exercised.  There  had,  it  seems,  been 
complaints  that  the  correspondence  of  some  Irish  Members  of  Parliament 
had  been  detained  and  opened  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  Dublin. 
Mr.  Raikes  said  that  if  this  were  so,  which  he  did  not  admit  but  would 
have  enquiry  made,  it  was  altogether  illegal ;  and  he  added  that  the 
Post  Office  had  no  power  to  detain  or  open  letters,  which  could  only 
be  done  by  a  warrant  issued  by  a  Secretary  of  State. 

J.  A.  J.  Housden. 
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Bart's :  An  Interesting  Neighbour. 

IT H OUT  being  absolutely  unique  the  position  occupied  by 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  among  the  hospitals  ot 
I  .ondon  is  distinct  and  noteworthy,  and  since  the  Post 
Ofiice  has  acquired  the  remaining  portion  of  the  site  of 
Christ's  Hospital  and  consequently  will  be  a  next  door  neighbour  of 
London's  oldest  hospital,  some  account  of  its  history  and  work  may 
not  be  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  was  founded  in  the  year  11 23  by 
Rahere,  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  a  Canon  Regular 
of  St.  Austin,  on  land  in  West  Smithfield,  obtained  from  King  Henry 
I.  through  the  influence  of  Richard  de  Belmeis,  Bishop  of  London. 
Rahere  had  gained  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  King  by  his  wit 
and  social  qualities,  although  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  "  sprung  and 
born  of  low  kynage."  He  is  also  reported  to  have  acted  as  the  royal 
minstrel,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this.  In  a  history 
of  his  life,  written  by  a  Monk  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  it  is 
stated  that  Rahere  "  smitten  by  remorse  on  account  of  his  past 
follies,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  becoming  prostrated  by 
malarial  fever,  he  vowed  that  if  his  health  were  restored  he  would,  on 
his  return  to  England,  build  a  hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and 
suffering." 

To  those  passing  through  Smithfield  to-day  it  must  be  difficult  to 
realise  that  eight  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  waste  and  swampy  piece 
of  land  just  outside  the  city  walls.  It  was  in  this  dreary  region  that 
the  King  granted  a  plot  of  iand  to  Rahere,  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Priory  and  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  original 
structure  was  imposing,  and  some  idea  of  its  grandeur  may  be 
gathered  by  an  examination  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  adjoining  the  Hospital,  and  which  originally  formed  the  choir 
of  the  Priory  Church  and  is  a  splendid  relic  of  the  venerable  edifice. 
Judging  from  the  conversation  of  the  majority  of  the  visitors  to  this 
church,  it  is  far  more  admired  and  appreciated  by  Americans  than  by 
Londoners. 

The  original  hospital  consisted  of  a  large  hall  with  beds  for  the 
sick,  and  smaller  buildings  adjoining,  and  stood  in  the  Prior)'  grounds- 
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The  management  was  entrusted  to  a  Master,  eight  brethren  and  four 
sisters  under  the  rule  of  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 
It  was  supported  by  the  alms,  begged  by  Rahere,  and  the  tolls 
collected  from  St.  Bartholomew's  Fair.  Supplies  were  also  begged  for 
daily  round  the  market  and  shambles  at  Smithfield  or  Smoothfield. 
Rahere  died  in  1143  ana*  ms  t°mb — still  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation — is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  work  of  that  period. 


Tomb  of  Rahkre,  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great. 

Rahere's  successor  was  Thomas,  one  of  the  Canons  of  an 
Augustinian  Priory — St.  Osyth  in  Essex.  Richard  de  Belmeis,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  by  whose  aid  Rahere  had  obtained  from  King 
Henry  I.  land  for  both  Hospital  and  Priory,  had  retired  after  an 
illness  to  St.  Osyth's  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  where  he  died 
in  1 1 28.  The  Bishop  was  a  friend  of  both  St.  Bartholomew's  and 
St.  Osyth's.    Thomas  of  St.  Osyth's  was  a  centenarian,  so  doubtless 
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he  knew  both  Richard  de  Belmeis  and  Rahere.  In  an  old  history  of 
the  foundation  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  of  London,  which 
was  written  between  1 174  and  1 189,  it  is  recorded  that  "  This  Thomas 
was  good  company  and  of  social  cheeriness,  a  man  of  great  eloquence 
and  varied  knowledge,  versed  in  the  philosophers,  and  deep  in  sacred 
books.  He  was  able  to  set  forth  what  he  wished  to  say  in  measured 
periods  and  it  was  his  custom  on  every  day  of  solemnity  to  pour  out 
the  words  of  God  to  the  people." 

In  1 147  he  appointed  Adam  Mercarius  to  the  mastership  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  a  long  deed,  published  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  a  copy  of  which  is  still  preserved.  One  of  the  chief 
points  in  this  document  was  that  Thomas  the  Prior  and  the  Convent 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  London,  state  that  they  have  received  Adam 
Mercarius  into  their  brotherhood,  but  that  as  a  layman  he  cannot  be 
admitted  into  the  convent  of  the  clerical  brethren,  and  they  have 
committed  the  hospital  to  his  care.  He  was  given  authority  to  do 
all  he  could  for  the  needy,  for  orphans,  for  outcasts,  for  the  poor 
of  the  district,  for  every  kind  of  sick  person,  and  for  homeless 
wanderers.  The  Prior  and  convent  granted  a  whole  tenth  of  their 
bread,  and  the  remains,  whether  of  bread  or  meat,  of  fish  and  of 
drink,  so  that  "  it  may  make  greater  cheerfulness  than  hitherto  and 
fuller."  The  good  Prior  and  his  brothers  wished  it  to  be  clear 
that  they  desired  that  their  Church  and  the  Hospital  should  be 
linked  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  affection  and  live  in  unity,  so  much 
so  that  the  following  terrible  ending  was  written  on  the  deed : — "  And 
since  our  church  and  the  aforesaid  house  (hospital)  are  one  in  God, 
I,  Thomas  the  Prior  and  the  Convent  of  our  church,  curse  and 
excommunicate  all  who  shall  try  to  make  division  and  separation 
between  us." 

Thomas  of  St.  Osyth's  ruled  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  from 
1 144  to  1 147,  and  since  he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  this 
charter  of  confirmation  and  benediction,  he  is  remembered  with 
gratitude  as  having  added  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Hospital  by 
firmly  establishing  its  power  of  electing  its  master,  and  thus 
strengthening  that  independence  which  in  later  and  worse  times 
was  an  important  aid  in  protecting  the  Hospital  from  destruction. 

Visitors  to  the  Guildhall  will  be  interested  to  know  that  one  of 
the  windows  (presented  by  the  Ward  of  Bassishaw)  illustrates  the 
story  of  Rahere's  dream  of  the  founding  of  the  Hospital  and  the 
Priory  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great.  The  name  of  the 
beneficent  founder  is  associated  with  the  Hospital  in  many  ways. 
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There  is  a  "  Rahere "  Ward  and  a  11  Rahere "  Masonic  Lodge  for 
past  and  present  members  of  the  Hospital. 

For  upwards  of  four  centuries  St.  Bartholomew's  remained  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  the  citizens  of  London 
regarded  it  with  special  favour. 

In  its  early  days  Smith  field  was  a  popular  holiday  resort  for  the 
citizens.  Sports  were  held  upon  the  green  sward,  and  many  tourna- 
ments among  the  nobles  also  took  place,  and  no  doubt  some 
surgical  cases  were  treated  at  the  Hospital  after  the  fierce  jousts. 
It  was  here  too  that  Wat  Tyler  the  insurgent  was  taken  to  be 
treated  for  his  wounds  after  being  struck  down  by  Walworth,  Ix>rd 
Mayor  of  London. 


The  Hospital  Quadrangle. 


The  earliest  benefactors  of  the  Hospital  included  Thomas  Becket, 
Henry  Fitz  Elwyn,  first  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  Longsword, 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  Henry  III.  provided  fuel  by  gifts  of  oak  trees 
from  Windsor  Forest,  and  many  of  the  repairs  to  the  buildings  in 
1423  were  executed  with  money  left  by  Richard  Whittington. 

Prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1536,  the  Hospital 
met  with  much  royal  support,  and  as  many  as  thirteen  charters  of 
liberties  are  recorded  in  an  account  published  in  the  second  year 
of  Henry  VI.  In  1536  Lord  Rich,  the  Attorney  General,  purchased 
the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  the  Hospital  lands  were  taken 
by  the  king.  Meanwhile  the  institution  remained  empty  and 
neglected.    This  was  resented  by  the  citizens  of  London,  and  they 
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drew   up   a   strong   petition    to   call   attention   to   the   state  of 
"  St.  Bartholomew's  Spytell "  and  other  charities,  and  praying  that 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  should  have  the  administration  of  the 
revenues,  "  so  that  impotent  persons  might  l>e  relieved  and  sturdy 
beggars  punished."     This  petition  was  presented  by  Sir  Richard 
Gresham  and  the  aldermen.    Five  years  later  the  king  sanctioned 
the  foundation  of  a  new  hospital  to  be  called  "the  House  of  the 
Poor  in  West  Smithfield,"  and  letters  patent  were  issued  June  23rd. 
1 544.    As  there  was  no  endowment  scheme  those  actually  in  charge 
of  the  institution  proceeded  to  make  money  for  themselves  by  the 
disposal  of  all  saleable  property,  and  removing  most  of  the  furniture 
until  scarcely  sufficient  remained  to  accommodate  three  persons  '.  A 
second  appeal  was  made  to  the  Crown  and  a  fresh  charter  was 
granted  for  the  re-founding  of  the  Hospital  with  an  endowment  of 
500  marks  on  condition  that  a  similar  sum  was  provided  annually 
by  the  citizens.    Post  Office  officials  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  late  monaster)-  of  Grey  Friars,  whose  church  is  now  known 
'  as  Christchurch,  Newgate,  was   one  of  the   revenues  granted  to 
St.  Bartholomew's,  and  the  Hospital  Governors  are  still  the  rectors. 
When  the  Corporation  of  London,  through  Sir  Richard  Gresham, 
obtained  the  Second  Charter   it   undertook  to  pay  for  ever  an 
annual  sum  towards  its  maintenance,  and  this  has  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

The  work  of  restoring  St.  Bartholomew's  in  1552  was  largely 
due  to  Sir  Richard  Dobbes,  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  worked 
strenuously  to  collect  the  necessary  funds.  In  1557  all  the  Royal 
Hospitals  were  united  under  one  governing  body,  consisting  of  a 
Comptroller  General  and  a  Surveyor  General,  with  an  administrative 
committee  consisting  of  three  aldermen,  a  treasurer,  and  eight 
common  councilmen.  At  this  time  "  Bart's "  was  able  to  accom- 
modate a  hundred  patients,  attended  by  a  matron  and  twelve  nurses. 
Three  surgeons  and  one  physician  were  in  attendance — the  former 
receiving  a  salary  of  £12  each,  but  out  of  this  amount  they  had  to 
provide  all  drugs.  Eight  "  bedells  "  kept  order  among  the  patients 
and  "  expulsed  "  the  sturdy  beggars. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Hospital  the  expenses  increased  also,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  market  tolls  on  linen  and  wood  duties  on 
the  "  King's  Beam "  and  other  standards  of  weights  and  measures 
were  collected  by  the  City  companies  and  handed  over  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Hospital.  In  those  days  each  patient's  daily  diet  cost 
twoj)enee. 
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Between  1564  and  1866  there  were  various  methods~adopted  in 
choosing  governors  to  manage  the  various  London  Hospitals.  In 
the  latter  year  it  was  decided  by  law  that  the  Governors  were  free 
to  elect  their  own  president,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  invited 
and  consented  to  preside  over  the  Hospital  Council.  On  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  our  present  K-ing  gave  his  royal  consent  to  be 
nominated  as  Patron  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 


Henry  VIII.  Gate. 


was  elected  President  in  his  father's  place.  That  the'-  Royal 
sympathy  and  interest  are  still  with  the  Hospital  is  evidenced  by  the 
announcement  that  His  Majesty  will  formally  lay  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  buildings  on  July  6th. 

Since  the  days  of  Rahere  many  structural  alterations  have  been 
made  in  London's  oldest  Hospital.  The  buildings  which  form  the 
present  quadrangle  were  designed  by  James  Gibbs.  architect  of  the 
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Radclifle  Library,  Oxford.  The  cost  of  these  erections  begun  in 
1729  and  completed  in  1760,  was  entirely  defrayed  by  public 
subscription.  There  are  twenty-eight  wards,  containing  674  beds. 
Formerly  there  were  "  soldier,"  "  sailor,"  and  "  diet "  wards,  but  these 
titles  have  been  replaced  by  such  names  as  "  Abernethy,"  "  Paget, ,? 
"  Rahere,"  "  Luke,"  "  Charity,"  etc.  The  great  hall  in  the  north  wing 
contains  many  pictures  of  famous  physicians,  surgeons  and  historical 
personages,  by  Kneller,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Wilkie,  Millais  and 
Onless.  Hogarth  also  contributed  two  large  pictures  which  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the  great  hall.  In  the  committee 
room  is  an  interesting  relic  in  the  form  of  a  pewter  inkstand  presented 
by  Martin  Bond  in  16 19.  He  was  treasurer  to  the  Hospital  (1619 — 
36)  and  commanded  the  Train  Bands  of  the  city  at  Tilbury  in  the 
days  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Included  within  the  precincts  of  St.  Bartholomew's  were  three 
chapels — St.  Catherine,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Holy  Cross.  The  last  was 
named  in  the  second  foundation  as  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew- 
the-Less  and  is  the  only  survivor.  The  vicar  who  bears  the  ancient 
title  of  Hospitaller  is  chaplain  to  the  institution.  The  tower  dates 
back  to  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  body  of  the  church  was  built 
in  brick  and  stone  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  further  restored  fifty  years  ago.  Here  may  be 
seen  a  fifteenth  century  brass  bearing  the  effigies  of  William  Markeby 
and  his  wife,  a  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  the  effigy  of  Robert  Balthrope,  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  a  more  modern  relic  in  the  form  of  a  brass  in  honour 
of  a  former  student — Arthur  Jermyn  Landon  who  perished  at  Majuba 
Hill. 

Additions  to  St.  Bartholomew's  were  made  in  1865,  the  block  of 
buildings  with  its  frontage  on  Giltspur  Street  was  completed  in  1SS1 
at  a  cost  of  ,£50,000  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  five  hundred  students. 
The  school  is  deservedly  famous  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom.  During  the  past  twenty  years  an  average  of  six  hundred 
students  have  studied  at  this  Hospital,  and  nearly  one  in  eight  medical 
men  in  England  is  a  "  Bart's  man." 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
is  intimately  associated  with  the  early  history  of  the  City  of  London. 
For  nearly  eight  hundred  consecutive  years  it  has  been  engaged  in 
doing  noble  work  quietly  and  unostentatiously.  Now  that  the 
question  of  its  reconstruction  has  become  a  pressing  one,  the  mere 
hint  of  its  removal  is  a  shock  to  historic  tradition  and  sentiment.  It 
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is  not  the  writer's  business  to  concern  himself  with  the  complicated 
questions  as  regards  the  site  and  accommodation,  but  some  description 
of  the  work  and  administration  of  the  Hospital  will  give  an  idea  of  its 
usefulness. 

There  are  six  hundred  and  seventy  beds  at  St.  Bartholomew's  in 
addition  to  seventy  beds  at  its  Convalescent  Home  at  Swanley.  In 
1903,  6,899  in-patients  passed  through  the  wards,  and  there  were 
130,000  out-patients.  During  the  last  fifty  years  over  300,000  in- 
patients and  six  and  a  half  million  out-patients  have  been  treated  within 


In  One  of  the  Warps. 


its  walls.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  in  the  City  are  taken  to 
Bart's,  and  although  the  resident  population  may  have  decreased,  the 
immense  numbers  of  workpeople  engaged  in  warehouses,  newspaper 
offices,  the  markets  and  railway  termini  provide  constant  employment 
for  the  staff  of  the  Hospital.  The  City  is  largely  dependent  on 
Bart's  in  any  great  emergency.  Without  the  present  Hospital  the 
City  would  send  its  injured  across  the  bridges,  or  into  Westminster,  or 
down  East.  With  King's  College  Hospital  removing  to  Camberwell  j 
Guy's  hemmed  in  by  a  dense  population  and  always  increasing ;  and 
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the  London  largely  occupied  ministering  to  its  immense  crowds  of 
aliens,  the  City  must  rely  upon  Bart's  for  cases  requiring  immediate 
relief.  Bartholomew's  is  not  only  the  Hospital  for  the  City,  but  also 
the  large  Hospital  for  the  adjacent  districts  of  Holborn,  Clerkenwell 
and  Finsbury,  in  addition  to  portions  of  Hoxton  and  Hackney.  It  is 
also  accessible  to  many  other  more  remote  districts  owing  to  its  close 
proximity  to  the  stations  of  the  Central  London,  Metropolitan,  South 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Railways.  Another  prominent  feature  of  the 
Hospital's  work  is  its  large  Maternity  department.  This  is  ever 
increasing  and  it  is  one  of  the  sad  sights  of  the  Hospital  that  there 
are  always  a  greater  number  of  applicants  for  the  benefit  of  this 
charity  than  there  are  cards  for  distribution.  It  is  evidence  also  that 
the  square  mile  around  St.  Bartholomew's  still  contains  a  large  resident 
population. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  connected  with  the  position  of  the 
Hospital  is  its  close  proximity  to  the  residences  of  the  leading 
specialists.  Eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  visit  the  wards  at  least 
five  times  a  week  and  daily  in  special  cases.  In  fact  they  are  available 
at  any  time  in  any  matter  of  urgency.  It  is  a  custom  of 
Bartholomew's  for  the  leading  surgeons  to  meet  together  once  a  week 
to  examine  and  discuss  special  cases.  There  is  no  other  large 
Hospital  in  London  where  such  a  practice  prevails.  The  advantages 
to  the  patient  are  obvious. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  receives  no  share  of  the  King  Edward  s 
Hospital  Fund,  the  Hospital  Sunday  or  Saturday  Funds.  Its 
maintenance  has  been  provided  for  by  the  endowments  of  early 
benefactors,  and  a  century  has  passed  away  since  any  general  appeal 
for  funds  has  been  made  on  its  behalf.  This  fact  is  perhaps  partly 
the  reason  why  in  some  quarters  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
intruder  upon  the  domain  of  charity.  A  brief  explanation,  therefore, 
of  the  reasons  of  the  present  appeal  may  not  therefore  be  out  of  place 
in  this  article. 

The  ancient  site,  although  extended  by  subsequent  acquisitions,  is 
totally  inadequate  for  modern  requirements.  Owing  to  being  bounded 
by  public  streets,  extension  is  only  practicable  on  the  south,  and  the 
removal  of  Christ's  Hospital  decided  the  governors  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  enlarging  their  area.  The  price  |>aid  for  the  land 
(1  acre,  2  roods  and  14$  perches)  was  .£255,325.  To  provide  thi< 
larpe  amount  £"120,000  has  been  borrowed  at  an  annual  charge  fc 
the  next  fifty  years  of  £5,072,  and  Stocks  have  been  sold  which  pro 
duced  an  income  of  £4,000  a  year.    The  Hospital's  income  :> 
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therefore  reduced  by  ,£9,000  a  year.  Against  this  is  a  sum  of 
^2,000  a  year,  the  average  annual  excess  of  income  over  expendi- 
ture, so  that  the  net  result  is  an  annual  deficit  of  ,£7,000.  To  make 
good  this  amount  and  reconstruct  the  Hospital  on  modern  lines  will 
cost  half  a  million — hence  the  appeal  which  the  governors  are  now 
making  to  the  public. 

The  list  of  distinguished  members  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
is  a  long  one.  At  the  present  time  the  staff  includes  some  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  profession.    Its  roll  of  fame  is  long  and 


Two  Little  Patients. 


great.  William  Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
worked  in  its  wards  ;  Hunter  in  its  operating  theatres,  and  it  was  here 
that  John  Abernethy  lectured  and  Richard  Owen  studied.  The  late 
Sir  William  Savory  was  also  a  Bart's  man  and  the  current  number  of 
the  Hospital  Journal  publishes  an  amusing  poem  upon  this  eminent 
surgeon.  It  was  composed  by  an  old  Bartholomews  man — Mr.  F.  E. 
Jackson.  It  is  understood  that  the  author  was  the  only  successful 
candidate  out  of  twenty-five  on  that  eventful  day. 
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Bill  Savory  of  Bartholomew's, 

By  Galen's  soul  he  swore, 
Of  five  and  twenty  candidates 

I  will  pluck  twenty-four  ; 
By  Galen's  soul  he  swore  it, 

And  set  aside  a  day, 
When  men  should  come  from  every  town, 
And,  having  paid  their  five  quid  down, 

Be  plucked,  and  go  away. 


Lane  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital 

To  Savory  quoth  he, — 
Lo  !  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand 

And  spin  the  men  with  thee. 
Then  out  spake  Dicky  Partridge, — 

From  King's,  I  ween,  came  he, 
I  will  abide  at  thy  left  side 

And  plough  the  men  with  thee. 


Bright  was  the  first  of  April, 

E'en  Lincoln's  Inn  looked  gay, 
And  rosy  Phoebus  shone  to  greet 
The  groups  of  students  in  the  street ; 

It  was  an  All  Fools  day. 
Dixon,  Benson,  Ilott  too, 

With  many  others  stood, 
And  chattered  gaily  of  the  glands, 
And  nerves  supplied  to  feet  and  hands, 

And  of  the  salts  of  blood. 


Apart  from  these  strode  Jackson, 

Flushed  with  the  flowing  bowl, 
The  "  pectoralis  major  "  was 

The  weight  upon  his  soul ; 
And  from  his  teeth  clenched  tightly 

The  words  came  fast  and  thick, 
41  Sternum  and  costal  cartilage," 

"  Aponeurosis  of  oblique." 


Savor}-,  Lane,  and  Partridge, 

Their  solemn  oath  they  kept, 
And  on  that  spring-tide  evening 

Full  many  a  student  wept. 
But  there  was  one  occurrence, 

Which  although  strange  was  true, 
That  Jackson  of  Bartholomew's 

Did  actually  get  through. 
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Struck  by  his  martial  bearing. 

And  wandering  at  the  grace 
Of  unobtrusive  piety 

Shown  in  his  manly  face, 
Their  souls  were  filled  with  pity, 

Said  they  the  man's  no  ass, 
We've  plucked  our  four  and  twenty 

So  we'll  let  the  beggar  pass. 
April,  1S71.  F,  E.Jackson. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  governors  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  have  issued  a  special  notice  to  members  of 
the  Post  Office  with  a  view  to  eliciting  their  sympathy  and  support  in 
their  scheme  of  reconstruction.  The  writer  hopes,  therefore,  that  this 
brief  sketch  of  the  premier  Hospital  of  the  Empire  may  attract 
further  attention  to  this  appeal,  more  particularly  as  in  a  short  time 
Post  Office  officials  will  be  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  work 
of  the  Hospital. 

Ernest  A.  May, 

A  ccouniant-  General's  Depart  men  t. 

[The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  J.  Ivo  Ball,  Esq.,  M.A., 
and  Norman  Moore,  Ksq.,  M.D.,  for  manv  of  the  historical  references  in  this 
article;  and  to  the  Photochrom  Company  for  kindly  lending  their  blocks  for  the 
reproduction  of  their  original  illustrations.] 
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The  Story  of  a  Suburban  Family. 

CHAPTER  II. 

AVE  my  readers  ever  been  tempted  by  the  cry  of  *'  Fine 
flowering  plants,  all  a  penny  each,"  familiar  in  the  spring 
of  t'le  year  in  the  city  streets?    The  mellowness  of 
tone,  and  the  beautiful  crescendos  and  diminuendos  to 
which  the  voice  gives  vent,  enable  one  without  much  difficulty  to 
trace  the  directioi  whence  it  proceeds.    We  soon  light  upon  the 
universal  coster,  proudly  surveying  his  slock-in-trade,  changeful,  indeed, 
as  the  weather  itself:  now  it  consists  of  bulbs,  ferns,  or  flowers,  and 
later  on  perhaps  of  delicious,  though  often  sticky,  strawberries.  He 
is  always  ready  to  humour  the  public  demand,  not  disdaining  at  times 
to  supply  them  with  such  commodities  as  poor  innocent  dried-up 
tortoises,  and  even  other  specimens  illustrative  of  natural  history.  But 
the  spring  is  no  slack  season  to  him.    Lawns  and  borders  require 
trimming,  and  patches  where  the  boys  will  tread  the  grass  down 
require  re-turfing  and  re-sowing  with  grass  seed :  gardens  must  be 
re-stocked,  rockeries  demand  attention,  and  the  universal  provider 
finds  he  can  do  a  roaring  trade,  and  reap  in  all  truth  a  roaring  profit, 
in  retailing  from  his  movable  store  the  many  pretty  flowering  roots 
which  help  to  beautify  suburbia.    Pansies,  polyanthi,  forget-me-nots, 
sweet  columbines,  ten-week  stocks,  and  many  others,  are  intermixed 
with  boxes  of  bright  golden  featherfew,  or  little  blue-eyed  lobelia,  both 
ornamental  as  edgings  wherewith  to  set  off  the  rarer  blossoms  which 
will  bedeck  the  garden  a  few  months  later.    All  are  packed  together 
tightly  in  his  all  too  limited  space,  whilst  a  background  of  fern-root?, 
all  of  them  of  course  osmunda  regalis  (or  as  one  individual  labelled 
them  "  horsemonger  regalis     with  their  tender  fronds  just  commencing 
to  unroll  their  crozier-like  buds,  go  to  complete  his  stock  of  more  or 
less  hardy  roots.    Sometimes,  indeed,  he  tempts  his  customers  bv 
offering  them  cuttings  of  fuchsia  and  geranium  ;  but,  O  coster,  thou 
knowest  only  too  well  how  little  chance  such  will  have  in  the  struggle 
for  life,  if  left  in  the  open  garden  on  one  of  those  frosty  nights  of 
spring  which  we  all  know  so  well. 

Our  friend  is  decidedly  a  man  of  business.  We  draw  a  veil  over 
the  similitude  between  the  prices  he  charges  his  customers  per  root, 
and  the  price  per  dozen  he  pays  the  producer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Covent  Garden,  and  prefer  to  compare  his  prices  with  those  of  the 
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bond-fide  shopkeeper.  He  knows  well  enough  that  the  amateur 
gardener,  wending  his  way  to  the  premises  of  the  established  florist's, 
is  very  easily  attracted  by  the  cry,  "  All  a  penny  each,"  when  it  is  found 
that  the  rival  charges  two-pence ;  and  hence  generally  the  proximity  of 
the  itinerant  to  the  established  florist.  This  of  course  is  decidedly 
artful,  and  loud  and  long  are  the  expressions  of  righteous  indignation 
to  which  the  tax-paying  florist  gives  vent,  as  he  sees  his  trade  being 
rapidly  carried  off  by  the  interloping  coster. 

One  of  the  first  duties  which  demand  the  attention  of  the  newly- 
wedded  pair  is  to  attend  to  the  back  yard,  otherwise  known  by  the 
name  of  the  garden :  this  piece  will  suit  the  flowers,  whilst  that  part, 
not  so  public  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  will  be  just  the  thing  for  vegetables,  ' 
and  visions  of  a  greatly-reduced  greengrocer's  bill  float  before  the  gaze 
of  the  small-salaried  city  clerk.  A  few  pence  now  invested  in  humble 
l>ackets  of  seeds,  will  perhaps  save  shillings  in  the  near  future,  and  so 
the  expenditure  is  sanctioned,  a  new  field  of  energy  is  provided  for  the 
slugs  and  worms  and  snails  of  the  next-door  neighbour,  and  the 
landlord  thinks  of  the  attractive  advertisement  which  "a  good  garden 
attached  "  will  bring  him  when  next  seeking  a  tenant. 

But  at  present  there  was  no  intention  of  letting  another  reap  the 
reward  of  our  labour.  Our  garden  was  overhung  by  some  lofty  trees, 
and  at  the  fall  the  leaves  which  they  shed  around  us  were  welcomed. 
We  were  still  very  innocent.  They  were  carefully  swept  up  and 
collected  into  a  heap,  to  be  afterwards  dug  into  the  soil.  Very  fine 
manure  they  would  make.  And  so  they  did.  No  one  ever  had  such 
-wall-flowers  as  we  had.  They  seemed  to  have  acquired  such  a  taste 
for  leaf  manure  that  they  ran  up  to  most  extraordinary  heights,  as 
though  to  meet  the  branches  of  the  trees  from  which  they  had 
gathered  their  nourishment.  And,  strange  to  say,  everything  else  went 
skyward  too.  Those  trees  came  to  be  a  source  of  great  anxiety. 
They  overspread  the  garden.  They  overspread  the  house.  And  at 
the  fall,  nothing  was  free  from  the  leaves  thereof.  When  the  second 
autumn  came,  they  were  not  swept  up  with  such  agility  and  pleasure 
as  on  the  former  occasion.  A  sense  of  blighted  hopes,  of  hope 
deferred,  was  making  the  heart  sick.  But  how  the  creepers  thrived. 
Almost  as  well  as  our  neighbours'  fowls.  A  few  pieces  of  Virginia 
creeper  had  been  buried  under  a  couple  of  inches  of  soil  all  along  the 
back  of  the  kitchen  wall,  and  the  wall  was  quickly  covered  with 
verdure,  almost  rivalling  the  verdure  of  the  house's  occupants.  The 
green  of  the  leaves  turned  to  a  brilliant  red,  and  then  troubles  began. 

The  leaves  fell,  and  stopped  up  the  gutters  along  the  roofs.  The 
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sparrows  had  begun  the  work,  and  had  built  nests  under  the  eaves, 
and  even  inside  the  roofs.  With  the  aid  of  a  ladder  the  loft  was 
gained,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  sparrows,  for  hither  and  thither 
they  flew,  and  finally  escaped  down  the  hole  leading  into  the  house. 
There  the  cat,  scenting  prey  afar  off,  awaited  them.  There  was  a 
slump  in  the  cats'-meat  market  for  some  days  afterwards. 

"  My  dear,  while  you  are  up  in  the  roof,  you  might  examine  the 
cistern  ;  I  have  noticed  a  strange  smell  about  the  water  lately." 

I  accordingly  examine  the  cistern,  which  of  course  is  awkwardly 
placed  right  up  in  the  corner,  where  it  is  about  as  inaccessible  as  >t 
well  could  be,  and  where  the  roof  slopes  down  to  meet  the  walls.  In 
order  to  peer  therein  I  have  to  lay  myself  down  flat,  and  at  full  length, 
on  the  edges  of  the  upturned  beams.  These  are  each  about  two 
inches  wide,  and  with  my  knees  resting  on  the  hard  edge  of  one  beam. 
I  have  warily  to  dispose  of  my  toes,  lost  they  in  their  desire  to  be 
somewhere,  go  and  unceremoniously  poke  themselves  through  the  lath 
and  plaster  ceiling  of  the  room  below. 

I  once  had  an  aunt,  a  fine  old-fashioned  aunt.  She  was  about 
seventy.  She  always  wanted  to  be  somewhere,  especially  where  there 
was  something  going  on  with  which  she  had  no  concern  whatever. 
She  thought  she  had  a  mission  that  way.  Well,  the  painters  and  the 
gas  people  were  in.  Painting  and  whitewashing  and  gas-laying  were 
going  on  freely.  So  of  course  she  must  needs  be  very  busy  too.  She 
managed  to  get  in  everybody's  way  to  her  heart's  content.  The  floor 
was  "  up "  in  her  own  room,  two  or  three  wide  boards,  where  some 
new  gas  pipes  were  being  laid  down.  The  men  had  gone  from  her 
room  for  the  time  being,  so  she  must  of  course  pay  it  a  visit,  so  as  to 
see  how  things  were  going  on.  She  promptly  stepped  in  the  hole  let: 
where  the  missing  boards  had  been,  and  her  white-stockinged  lcj 
appeared  in  the  roof  of  the  room  below.  It  was  withdrawn  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  appeared,  but  the  lynx-eye  of  the  painter  had  seen  it, 
and,  when  asked  if  he  knew  who  had  made  the  hole  in  the  ceiling,  he 
really  didn't  know,  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  leg  that  he  saw  was 
that  "  of  an  old  'un." 

I  did  not  want  to  make  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  if  I  could  help  it.  So 
I  cautiously  wriggled  my  knees  from  beam  to  beam,  each  time  I 
moved  barking  a  piece  of  skin  off  one  of  my  shins,  or  off  the  knee  a> 
it  found  a  resting  place  on  each  one  of  the  beams  in  turn.  In  this 
way  I  succeeded  in  thrusting  my  head  into  the  furthermost  corner  of 
the  roof,  where  was  the  cistern.  My  nose  at  once  came  into  violent 
contact  with  the  cold,  cold  metal  of  the  cistern,  and  in  the  recoil  I 
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knocked  my  bowler  against  the  roof,  the  aforesaid  bowler  quickly 
seeking  a  resting  place  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters  of  the  cistern. 
I  said  nothing,  for  fear  that  any  violent  words  of  mine  might  have 
produced  greater  trouble. 

"  My  dear,  there  is  something  in  the  cistern." 

"  Ah  !    What  is  it,  honey  ?  " 

I  felt  like  honey  at  that  moment. 

"  It  is  my  bowler,  my  best  honeymoon  bowler.  That  is  the  first 
thing  I  espy.  And  this  wretched  cistern — it  has  got  something  else 
in  it.    Here  are  two  leg-bones  of  something.    Catch  them,  dearest." 

A  shriek  greets  my  car  as  the  bones  whizz  through  the  air  and 
lodge  at  the  top  of  the  stair,  at  my  wife's  feet.  Vengeance,  ah, 
vengeance. 

"  Here  are  some  more.    A  skull.    He  !  he !    Do  not  let  it  fall, 
my  sweet.    It's  coming." 
But  my  wife  had  fled. 

Next  a  handful  of  feathers,  then  more  bones.  These  are  care- 
fully deposited  on  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  as  a  warning  to  naughty 
birds  in  future. 

"  The  water  will  be  sweeter  in  future  now,  my  dear,"  I  say,  as 
weary  and  exhausted  I  sink  into  a  chair  on  reaching  terra  firma 
again. 

Now  that  house  of  ours  might  have  been  a  very  nice  little  house. 
It  might  have  been,  I  say,  if  only  the  walls  had  been  built  more 
strongly,  if  the  trees  around  it  had  only  bet'ii  fewer  in  number,  and 
if  the  planks  of  the  floor  had  noubeen  infected  with  dry  rot. 

One  day  the  piano  began  to  subside  bodily  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  We  began  to  discuss  this  fresh  problem.  We  were  never 
short  of  a  problem.  There  was  always  something  to  talk  about  at 
mealtimes.  Later  on  in  life  the  servants  gave  a  perennial  subject  for 
conversation.  But  just  now  we  had  a  real  ''treasure."  So  the 
cottage  provided  what  was  necessary.  My  wife  would  have  it  that  the 
house  had  been  built  upon  a  yawning  chasm  left  by  an  earthquake. 
Or  it  might  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  She  had  just  he.ird 
that  England  once  had  some  respectable  volcanoes  of  its  own. 

But  it  didn't  matter  much  what  was  the  cause.  We  had  the  effect 
to  deal  with.  There  was  the  piano  gradually  disappearing  from  view. 
We  were  determined  to  save  it,  come  what  would.  Duty  or  death. 
The  servant  was  sent  out  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  fetch  a 
dozen  yards  of  rope.  The  front  bedroom  Venetians  had  fallen  in  a 
heap  the  day  before,  and  had  been  taken  to  pieces.    A  brilliant 
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idea !  The  webbing  might  be  used  as  a  temporary  measure  to  hold 
the  furniture  from  settling  too  far  into  the  bosom  of  mother  earth. 
Such  a  thought  would  only  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  genius.  To  think 
was  to  act,  and  straightway  the  south-eastern  leg  of  the  piano  was 
secured  by  the  improvised  rope,  and  then  having  passed  it  round  the 
body  of  the  instrument  we  proceeded  to  tie  it  to  the  bars  of  the 
firegrate.  But,  alas,  the  subsidence  continued,  and  with  one  drawn- 
out  groan,  and  a  heart-breaking  wrench,  away  came  the  fireplace, 
torn  from  its  own  position,  and  an  avalanche  of  bricks  followed  in  its 
wake. 

"  Sit  down  my  love,  the  fates  are  against  us.  Let  the  worse 
come.    We  will  watch  and  smile  on." 

The  landlord's  man  lived  a  few  doors  off,  and  my  wife  suggested 
that  we  might  do  worse  than  send  for  him.  The  servant  girl  had 
now  returned  with  the  rope ;  but  we  decided  to  give  up  the  attempt 
to  tie  the  various  portions  of  the  ruins  together,  and  determined  to 
invoke  the  assistance  of  the  landlord's  man. 

"  Why,  you've  got  the  dry  rot,  that's  what  you've  got." 

"  I  should  think  we  have  ;  dry  rot  through  and  through." 

"  Now  if  I  could  only  get  to  the  place  in  the  floor  where  the  leg 
of  your  piano  went  through,  I  might  be  able  to  prop  it  up  for  you. 
But  then  the  piano's  got  to  be  shifted  first,  and  then  you've  got  to 
put  a  new  grate  in  and  build  the  chimbley  up,  too,  with  some  new 
bricks.  Master's  werry  partickler  about  how  his  tennents  knock  'is 
'ouses  about." 

"  Knock  his  houses  about,  man,  why  the  house  has  been  knocking 
us  about." 

"  None  of  that,  now ;  that's  only  your  way  of  putting  it.  All  you 
tennents  is  just  the  same.  You  have  such  a  way  of  putting  things. 
When  the  last  one  had  his  floor  go  through,  just  in  the  werry  same 
place,  too,  I  told  'im  it  was  werry  wrong  of  'im  to  knock  my  master's 
'ouse  about  so.  And  he  too,  as  I  remember,  was  sort  of  annoyed, 
and  looked  injured,  and  a  werry  big  bill  I  had  to  send  in  to  my  master 
for  repairs,  and  a  werry  much  bigger  bill  reached  our  tennent  arter- 
wards.  Now  if  he  had  said  *  Look  here  Stiggers,  you  'range  it  for 
me,  and  charge  accordingly,'  I  should  have  said,  '  Right  you  are,  I'm 
your  man.' " 

"  Well,  will  you  be  my  man  ?  " 

"That  depends ;  pity  to  trouble  the  guvnor,  I  thinks,  in  a  case 
like  this.  If  you  just  leave  it  to  me  and  make  no  complaints,  I  can 
put  this  affair  straight.    But  no  grumbling,  please.    You'll  want  a 
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piano  shifter,  and  an  ironmonger,  and  a  plumber,  and  a  bricklayer, 
and  then  you'll  want  me,  at  any  rate,  if  you  want  the  floor  straightened 
a  bit.  But  you  know  pianos  is  heavy  things,  never  ought  to  be 
allowed  in  houses  at  all.  Ought  to  put  'em  in  the  garden.  You 
had  better  leave  it  all  to  me,  and  I'll  tell  'en\  to  put  it  down  to  your 
account,  then  we  needn't  trouble  the  landlord." 

I  left  it  to  Mr.  Stiggers,  as  he  had  suggested,  and  for  some  weeks 
it  rained  bills.  I  calculate  that  if  each  tenant  did  up  his  bit  of  the 
house  as  I  did  up  mine,  in  a  very  few  years  the  house  would  be 
practically  rebuilt.  That  Stiggers  was  an  artful  fellow  to  have  about 
an  estate.    He  was  worth  his  weight  in  gold — to  his  master. 

George  Patrick  Oliver. 


Penshurst  Post  Office. 
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The  Post  Office  and  "The  Times." 

^Sx^^CjHE  reference  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  noticed  in  the 
C^M  iV  V  ^ast  numDer  °f  St.  Martin's,  to  an  action  for  libel 
kfej  brought  by  the  Post  Office  against  The  Times  in  1807. 

r'W-.v  *4  directs  attention  to  an  incident,  or  rather  series  of 
incidents,  in  the  history  of  the  Post  Office  that  aroused  considerable 
interest  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  paragraph  in  the 
St.  James  s,  however,  by  no  means  conveys  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  action  was  not  brought  by  the  Post  Office,  but  by  two  of 
its  servants,  Sir  Francis,  then  Mr.,  Freeling,  the  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Stanhope,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Foreign  Department, 
they  personally,  not  the  Office,  being  the  objects  of  the  libel. 
Moreover,  the  legal  proceedings  initiated  by  those  gentlemen  were 
not  allowed  to  drop,  but  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs, 
the  other  parties  being  unable  to  defend  the  action  ;  and,  although 
the  procedure  against  which  The  Times  complained  was  ultimately 
abrogated  in  consequence  of  the  march  of  events,  in  the  lej;al 
struggle  between  the  two  important  institutions,  the  Post  Office  was 
undoubtedly  and  unreservedly  the  victor. 

Mr.  Herbert  Joyce,  in  his  History  of  the  Post  Office,  has  given 
due  attention  to  the  dispute,  and  in  a  few  pages  has  detailed  with 
lucidity  the  causes  of  the  quarrel  and  its  successive  stages.  Never- 
theless, with  the  aid  of  material  not  then  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Joyce,  the  story  is  well  worth  retelling. 

The  genesis  of  the  dispute  lay  in  the  insufficiency  of  the  salaries 
paid  by  the  Post  Office  to  its  officers.  In  some  instances  even,  Post 
Office  servants  received  no  direct  emoluments  whatever,  and  were 
compelled  to  subsist  on  the  perquisites  of  their  office.  These 
j)erquisites  were,  however,  by  no  means  inconsiderable  ;  and,  although 
the  Secretary  of  the  period  was  compelled  solely  to  rely  upon  them, 
his  income  was  in  excess  of  either  of  his  superior  officers,  the  Post- 
masters General.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  means  whereby 
the  incomes  of  the  Secretary  and  his  subordinates  were  created  was 
the  establishment  of  a  foreign  news  agency.  The  continental  press 
was  then  practically  the  sole  channel  through  which  the  English 
papers  could  obtain  their  foreign  intelligence.  For  the  generality  of 
newspaixrrs  the  day  of  "  Our  Own  Correspondent "  had  not  yet 
arrived :  telegraphic  communication  had  of  course  not  yet  been 
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established,  and  ordinary  news  agencies  consequently  were  as  yet 
inconceivable.  The  English  papers  were  therefore  dependent  on 
their  foreign  contemporaries,  and  these  could  reach  Fleet  Street  by 
one  means  only,  that  of  the  Post  Office.  With  the  cognizance  and 
approval  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Postmasters  General,  the  officers  of 
the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Post  Office  had,  however,  for  long 
been  conducting  a  foreign  news  agency,  the  material  for  which  was 
entirely  derived  from  the  continental  newspapers  that  passed  through 
their  hands.  According  to  the  etiquette  of  the  period,  no  foreign 
intelligence  should  be  published  until  the  Foreign  Secretary  and 
Ambassadors  had  received  their  despatches.  As  the  newspapers  and 
the  Foreign  Office  despatches  used  to  arrive  by  the  same  mails,  the 
former  were  invariably  delayed  until  time  had  been  allowed  for  the 
contents  of  the  latter  to  have  been  mastered.  Meanwhile  the 
contents  of  the  undelivered  journals  were  digested  in  the  office,  and 
the  news-letters  prepared  and  supplied  to  the  subscribing  London 
newspapers. 

The  Post  Office  officials,  however,  did  not  invent  this  means  of 
supplementing  their  incomes.  During  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  an  old  woman  named  Cooper  was  employed 
by  the  Department  for  the  delivery  of  these  delayed  newspapers, 
which  were  left  in  her  charge  until  the  time  for  their  distribution 
arrived.  In  her  work  she  was  assisted  by  her  son,  a  young 
gentleman  of  some  ingenuity  ;  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  idea  first 
occurred  of  constructing  a  news-letter  from  the  contents  of  the 
journals  in  his  charge,  and  of  communicating  it  to  the  London  press. 
Young  Cooper  is  believed  to  have  made  a  considerable  fortune  in 
this  manner.  On  the  appointment,  in  1796,  of  Mr.  Arthur  Stanhope 
as  Comptroller,  Cooper's  supplies  were  stopped.  His  scheme  was 
adopted  by  the  new  Comptroller,  translators  engaged,  and  a  bi- 
weekly news-letter  issued  to  regular  subscribers,  the  profits  of  the 
venture  being  apportioned  between  Mr.  Stanhope  and  his  sub- 
ordinates. Such  practices,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  continue 
uncriticized.  William  Cobbett,  who  had  already  come  into  collision 
with  the  Post  Office  in  connection  with  other  alleged  delinquencies, 
denounced  the  practice,  but  his  denunciation  passed  unheeded.  A 
more  formidable  antagonist  appeared  in  the  form  of  The  Times,  one 
of  the  subscribing  newspapers,  but  which,  as  a  rule,  neglected  to  use 
the  material  it  derived  from  its  subscription  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  meagre  and  stale.  The  Times  preferred  to  rely  on  the  other  and 
more  valuable  sources  of  information  that  it  possessed. 
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On  the  9th  of  May,  1807,  The  Times  published  an  article,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  stated  that — 

"  The  Mercantile  World  has  long  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Post  Office  ; 
and  every  comer  of  the  Royal  Exchange  re-echoes,  in  its  Turn,  with  the  Abuses,  the 
Delays,  the  Negligence,  and  the  Extortions  of  that  Department.  We  scarcely 
know  which  to  blame  the  most,  those  who  incorrigibly  repeat  these  Offences,  or  the 
aggrieved  who  fear  to  take  the  Means  which  are  best  calculated  to  expose  and  to 
punish  them.  In  a  Commercial  Country  like  our  own,  every  possible  facility  should 
\yc  given  to  its  commercial  Correspondence,  and  purposely  to  throw  any  Obstacle  in 
the  Way  of  a  Regular  Interchange  of  Letters  in  Order  to  increase  the  Emoluments 
of  the  Office  is  a  Crime  which  ought  to  be  punished  with  the  most  exemplary  Severity  ; 
but  if  it  should  be  the  Practice  of  those  who  superintend  that  important  Establish- 
ment to  screen  their  Underlings  in  Order  that  they  may  as  Occasion  may  offer  bs 
screened  themselves,  New  and  commanding  Regulations  would  be  required  to  prevent 
the  Repitition  of  such  a  dirty  and  oppressive  System.  The  Administration  of  the  Post 
Office  must  be  considered  as  disgraceful  to  our  Government.  A  base  pettifogging 
Spirit  seems  to  pervade  every  Branch  of  it  and  makes  a  continual  Sacrifice  of  public 
Convenience  to  the  Avarice  of  Individuals.  The  Circumstances  of  the  present  busy 
and  interesting  Period,  prevent  us  from  entering  at  large  into  the  Nature,  Extent 
and  Consequences  of  that  Misconduct  of  which  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  promote 
the  Reform,  not  merely  for  our  Advantage  or  Deliverance,  but  the  public  Benefit. 
Nor  is  the  Day  far  distant  when  we  shall  feel  it  indispensably  imposed  upon  us,  t:> 
detail  the  mysterious  reaction,  and  the  good  understanding  between  the  inferior 
Departments  of  which  we  have  perpetually  to  complain,  and  the  Superior  to  which 
we  arc  perpetually  condemned  to  complain  without  even  a  Hope  of  Redress.  We 
certainly  have  a  Right  to  remonstrate  for  ourselves  at  least,  against  the  contributions 
which  are  continually  levied  upon  us  under  pretence  of  communicating  the  obsolete 
Contents  of  Foreign  Papers ;  and  though  We  have  in  general  anticipated  any 
Intelligence  which  the  Clerks  in  the  Post  Office,  by  the  Connivance  or  rather 
participation  of  their  Superiors,  have  conveyed  to  the  Newspapers,  we  have  regularly 
paid  their  unjust  Demands  till  last  Sunday,  when  the  Clerks  were  suffered  to  obtrude 
on  us  as  a  Guinea's  worth  of  Information  a  parcel  of  paragraphs  which  had  already, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  of  no  consequence,  appeared  in  another  paper. 
These  Impositions  we  are  resolutely  determined  in  future  to  resist  and  expose. 
Mr.  Freeling  and  Mr.  Stanhope  will,  perhaps,  do  well  to  consider  with  whom  thest 
Transactions  originate :  at  any  Rate  they  may  depend  upon  seeing  them  seriously 
and  unremittingly  brought  forward  :  and  We  advise  them  to  prepare  their  Answer 
to  the  grave  Charges  which  will  be  made  Public." 

This  attack  was  immediately  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 

recently-appointed  Postmasters  General,  the  Earls  of  Chichester  and 

Sandwich,  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Freeling,  requesting  their  sanction 

to  the  taking  of  proceedings  against  The  Times  for  libel.    The  attack 

was  resumed  three  days  later  when  The  Times  proceeded  to  state 
that— 

"  It  is  with  the  greatest  Satisfaction  we  find  that  the  Public  not  only  manifest  a 
decided  Concurrence  with  us  in  the  Opinions  we  have  already  delivered  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Post  Office,  but  are  anxious  for  us  to  proceed  in  the  Exposure  of  those 
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Abuses  which  disgrace  that  important  Department.  Nor  shall  the  Public  be 
disappointed,  for  though  some  Delay  may  be  occasioned  by  collecting  Materials  for 
this  Object  and  examining  the  Reports  which  have  been  formerly  made  of 
the  Practices  of  the  Post  Office,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  pursue  the  Enquiry 
in  the  most  Comprehensive  Manner,  and  while  we  are  making  Preparation 
to  perform  this  important  Duty  we  flatter  Ourselves  we  -shall  be  assisted  by 
well-authenticated  Communications  on  the  Subject.  No  consideration  of  Personal 
Inconvenience  to  ourselves,  no  fear  of  their  Resentment  whose  conduct  we 
shall  expose,  shall  induce  us  to  relax  in  the  smallest  Degree  in  our  well- 
matured  Design  to  follow  up  the  Subject,  till  the  Exposition  we  have  engaged 
to  make  shall  be  complete  and,  as  we  trust,  effectual.  This  is  not  our  Concern 
alone.  The  other  Papers  have  suffered  the  same  Impositions  as  Ourselves 
They  have  been  equally  liable  to  the  Post  Office  Extortions ;  They  have 
equally  suffered  from  the  shameful  practice  of  keeping  back  the  Foreign  Mails 
in  order  to  make  a  Sale  of  their  Contents.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Mr.  Freeling  and  Mr.  Stanhope  have  countenanced  these  unwarrantable 
Proceedings.  We  shall  prove  that  the  latter  participates  in  the  Profits  resulting 
from  them.  As  for  the  pretty  Pickings  of  Mr.  Freeling  they  will  be  an  object  of 
future  Consideration.  Within  these  two  Years  we  made  a  Complaint  to  Mr.  Freeling 
on  a  Subject  connected  with  that  which  we  have  now  presented  to  the  Attention  of 
the  Public,  when  he  peremptorily  contended  that  it  was  absolutely  illegal  for  any 
private  Person  to  receive  Foreign  Journals  and  that  the  Post  Office  was  appointed 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  the  sole  Distributor  of  Them  ! ! !  It  is  in  vain  to 
make  Application  to  the  Post  Masters  General  who,  however  anxious  they  may  be 
to  do  Justice  and  to  remove  Abuses,  are  naturally  enough  influenced  by  what  they 
l>elieve  to  be  the  Experience  and  Integrity  of  the  Secretary  whose  Emoluments  are 
superior  to  their  Own.  A  great  Mass  of  Materials  is  already  before  us,  and  from 
various  Quarters  We  are  promised  an  Increase  of  them,  embracing  a  great  Variety  of 
curious  but  well-founded  Complaints,  but  we  shall  not  be  in  Haste  to  put  them  into 
Regular  Form  ;  the  Meeting  of  Parliament  will  be  the  Time  to  make  our  Grand 
Attack  on  these  Enormities." 

Mr.  Freeling  suggested  that  the  attack,  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
appointment  of  new  Postmasters  General,  was  intended  to  prejudice 
them  against  their  chief  officers,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal 
of  an  application  made  by  Mr.  Walter,  jun.,  in  1803,  that  letters  and 
newspapers  should  be  delivered  to  him  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  foreign  mails,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  other  newspaper  proprietors. 
The  claim  to  this  privilege  was  based  on  the  consistent  support  of 
the  Government  by  The  Times.  The  defence  of  The  Times  was  that 
certain  persons,  who  were  named,  in  the  service  of  the  Post  Office,  had 
extorted  from  the  proprietors  six  sums  of  sixty  guineas  each  by  colour 
and  pretence  of  having  supplied  them  with  certain  French  news- 
papers, and  furthermore  that  they  had  practised  "extortions  and 
impositions  upon  divers  other  persons "  mentioned,  proprietors  of 
other  London  newspapers.  Moreover,  the  Post  Office  officials  were 
accused  of  keeping  back  foreign  mails  in  order  to  make  a  sale  of 
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their  contents,  and  it  was  stated  that  these  unwarrantable  proceedings 
were  countenanced,  abetted  and  approved  by  Mr.  Freeling. 

The  case  in  due  course  came  before  the  Court,  and,  being 
undefended,  the  decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  the 
damages  being  assessed  at  ^1,000  in  each  of  the  two  actions. 
Negotiations  between  the  two  parties  had,  however,  preceded  this 
settlement.  According  to  the  P'aiitiffs'  statement,  a  few  days  before 
the  date  appointed  for  the  hearing  of  the  case,  Mr.  A.  Goldsmid, 
acting  for  the  proprietors  of  The  Times,  called  upon  Mr.  Freeling  to 
express  their  sincere  "  sorrow  and  contrition  "  for  the  supposed  libel, 
and  offering  any  "  concession  both  of  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
offence  and  of  money."  Mr.  Freeling's  terms  were  that  the  matter 
should  come  before  the  Court,  in  order  that  his  character  might  be 
vindicated.  He  was,  however,  satisfied  to  accept  £  100  as  damages  ; 
and  this  amount  he  himself  suggested  should  be  devoted  to  some 
charitable  object.  The  counsel  for  the  defendants  also  undertook 
that  they  should  make  "a  proper  and  conspicuous  insertion  of  an 
ai>ology,  both  in  The  Times  and  The  Evening  Mail,'  in  both  of  which 
papers  the  libels  had  been  published. 

This  Mr.  A.  Goldsmid,  who  acted  as  mediator,  was  the  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild  of  the  day.  With  his  elder  brother,  Benjamin, 
the  head  of  the  London  Jewish  Community,  he  controlled  the  most 
important  financial  firm  in  the  City,  and  in  all  circles,  general  and 
Jewish,  at  Court  and  among  the  labourers  on  his  estate,  he  was  always 
welcome  and  popular  on  account  of  his  kindness  and  of  his  charity 
that  knew  neither  sect  nor  race.  By  his  friendship  with  members  of 
the  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  leaders  of  all  other 
circles,  including  the  Press  on  the  other,  he  was  well  fitted  to  smooth 
the  troubles  that  had  arisen  between  the  Post  Office  and  The  Times  ; 
and  from  the  official  papers  it  appears  that  he  was  as  much  trusted 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Post  Office  as  by  his  friends,  the  \\  alters, 
of  The  Times. 

Three  days  after  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  announced, 44  a 
garbled,  false  and  injurious  account "  of  the  proceedings  apj>eared  in 
The  Times.  The  apology  that  had  been  promised  was  detached  from 
this  report  and  inserted  where  it  was  least  likely  to  be  observed  by 
the  reader.  This  garbled  account  alone  appeared  in  The  Evening 
Mail,  the  apology  being  omitted,  and  op  representations  being  made 
by  Mr.  Freeling's  solicitor,  an  apology  was  inserted  some  days  later  in 
an  inconspicuous  position  and  with  no  reference  to  any  name,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  ordinary  reader  to  know  to  what  matter  it 
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referred.  Moreover,  the  proprietors  of  The  Times  paid  for  the 
insertion  of  their  own  garbled  account  of  the  trial  in  the  The  Sun 
newspaper,  and  prefaced  it  by  a  declaration  that  they  had  insisted  that 
the  plaintiffs  should  not  receive  any  sum  unless  it  was  to  be  applied  to 
charitable  purposes.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  of 
course  gave  still  further  offence  to  the  plaintiffs,  who  asked  that  the 
papers  might  be  referred  to  the  Attorney-General,  with  a  view  to  the 
taking  of  criminal  proceedings  against  the  Messrs.  Walter. 

It  can  well  be  understood  that  the  relations  between  the  two 
parties  being  in  this  strained  condition,  opportunities  for  intercourse 
were  avoided.  The  Times  accused  the  Post  Office  of  wilfully  delaying, 
and  in  some  instances  even  suppressing  its  foreign  correspondence, 
and  for  a  long  period  instructed  its  correspondents  abroad  to  send 
their  letters  under  cover  to  a  mercantile  firm  in  the  City.  The  Post 
Office,  however,  appears  to  have  become  acquainted  with  this  scheme, 
and  to  have  withheld  correspondence  suspected  of  being  intended  for 
the  newspaper.  In  a  memorial  presented  by  Mr.  John  Walter,  jun., 
to  the  Postmasters  General,  complaining  of  the  attitude  of  the  staff 
.towards  him  and  his  journal,  it  is  related  how,  suspecting  the  Post 
Office  of  delaying  and  withholding  his  letters,  Mr.  Walter  accompanied 
his  friend's  clerk  one  morning  to  the  Post  Office,  and  requested  him, 
before  enquiring  for  the  correspondence  for  the  house,  to  lodge  a 
complaint  of  the  non-delivery  of  letters  previously  despatched  from 
the  Continent.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  when  the  clerk  applied  in 
the  ordinary  course  for  the  correspondence  of  the  day, "  it  apj)eared  that 
the  original  charge  for  postage  had  been  increased  three  shillings  (the 
difference  of  an  additional  letter),  while  that  which  contained  an 
enclosure  for  your  memorialist  had  been  evidently  foisted  into  the 
packet."  Mr.  Walter  suggested  that  the  clerks  in  the  office  had  been 
alarmed  at  the  complaint  and  had  hastily  replaced  a  letter  that  they 
had  originally  intended  to  delay. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  punctual  deliver)',  even  through  the 
agency  of  the  mercantile  friends  of  The  Times,  being  so  great, 
recourse  had  to  be  ITad  to  other  means.  This  seemed  to  continue 
satisfactory  until  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Canning,  was 
surprised  one  morning  to  read  in  The  Times  some  foreign  intelligence 
that  had  not  yet  reached  him  through  the  ordinary  channels.  Somewhat 
annoyed,  he  wrote  to  the  Postmasters  General  complaining  of  the  breach 
of  etiquette  whereby  foreign  intelligence  was  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  newspaper  editors  before  the  despatches  were  delivered 
at  the  Foreign  Office.    He  was,  no  doubt,  very  much  surprised  to 
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learn  in  reply  that  the  foreign  correspondence  for  The  Times  had  of 
late  been  sent  under  cover  to  one  of  the  Under  Secretaries  at  the 
Foreign  Office  and  even  to  Mr.  Canning  himself.  On  further  investiga- 
tion it  appeared  that  Mr.  Hammond,  the  Under  Secretary  in  question 
was  as  unconscious  as  Mr.  Canning  of  the  use  that  was  being  made  of 
him,  and  that  by  an  arrangement  with  a  Foreign  Office  messenger 
letters  that  were  recognised  as  intended  for  The  Times  were  stopj>ed 
and  forwarded  without  delay  to  that  office. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1807,  Tfie  Times  made  another  attack, 
extending  to  over  a  page,  on  the  Post  Office,  the  charges  on  this 
occasion  being  those  of  delaying  and  withholding  correspondence,  and 
in  its  course  the  whole  history  of  the  dispute  was  related.  The  Post 
Office  officials,  still  sensitive  to  criticism,  brought  the  matter  under  the 
notice  of  the  solicitor,  with  the  view  to  further  action,  but  that  officer 
did  not  find  in  it  sufficient  grounds  for  the  institution  of  legal 
proceedings  ;  and,  wandering  somewhat  from  the  j>oint  submitted  to 
him,  he  volunteered  the  opinion  that  the  forts  et  origo  of  the  w  hole 
dispute,  the  news-agency  conducted  by  the  Post  Office  officials,  although 
receiving  official  Sanction,  did  not  seem  very  properly  to  belong  to 
the  functions  of  the  office.  The  only  direct  result  of  this  further 
attack  by  The  Times  was  an  affidavit  by  the  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Post  Office  denying  the  charges  preferred  against  them. 

Albert  M.  Hyamsox. 
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A  Holiday  in  Sunny  Greece. 

O  one  brought  up  in  Western  Europe,  how  strange  all 
things  appear  in  the  light  of  an  Eastern  sun  !  Buildings, 
costumes,  manners,  speech,  all  are  strange.  After 
travelling  through  France,  Italy,  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
I  found  myself  once  more  in  Sunny  Greece,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
years.  But  what  a  change  from  the  surroundings  of  a  London  office ! 
I  stood  on  the  ancient  Hill  of  Munichia,  on  the  outskirts  of  Piraeus. 
Stretched  before  me  was  the  fertile  plain  of  Attica  with  the  noble  city 
of  Athens  and  its  splendid  buildings.  Some  distance  beyond  were 
the  purple  steeps  of  Mount  Hymettus  and  the  white  marble  slopes  of 
Mount  Pendelicus.  To  the  East  in  the  Bay  of  Phaleron  were 
anchored  His  Majesty's  battleships  Formidable  and  Hermione,  and 
farther  on  were  French  and  Russian  cruisers  lying  alongside  each 
other  in  the  Piraeus  harbour.  To  the  South  were  seen  the  islands  of 
Hydra,  .4'gina,  and  Salamis.  Towering  over  Salamis  Bay  was 
Xerxes'  Seat,  from  whose  rocky  heights  the  would-be  conqueror  of 
Greece  saw  his  mighty  fleet  annihilated. 

My  journey  from  London  to  Athens  had  occupied  ten  days,  but  of 
these,  two  were  passed  in  Paris,  one  in  Turin,  one  in  the  Italian 
Riviera,  and  two  in  Corfu.  On  the  voyage  from  Brindisi  to  Corfu, 
the  Italian  steamer  called  in  at  Santa  Quaranta  in  Albania,  and  a  few 
mail  bags  were  taken  ashore  by  the  Turkish  officials.  These  mails 
are  subsequently  carried  on  mules  to  Janina  in  Epirus. 

Corfu  is  a  delightful  island.  Traces  of  the  British  occupation  are 
to  be  seen  in  every  direction,  and  English  beer-houses  and  tobacconists 
shops  are  arranged  along  the  quay.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  natives 
heartily  enjoying  a  game  of  cricket,  which  has  been  introduced  by  the 
officers  of  our  navy.  ,iThe  British  admiral  of  the  Eastern  division  of 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  is  a  Corfiote,  and  thirty  men-of-war  were 
anchored  off  Corfu  during  my  stay  there.  Fruit  is  abundant  here  ; 
and  for  twopence  one  can  purchase  four  or  five  pounds  of  delicious 
grapes.  Olives  arc  plentiful ;  and  the  drive  to  the  Achilleion,  the 
magnificent  palace  built  by  the  late  Empress  of  Austria,  is  right 
through  miles  of  olive  groves. 

Between  Corfu  and  Patras  we  passed  Ithaca,  or  the  Isle  of 
Ulysses,  and  the  large  island  of  Cephalonia.    At  the  entrance  to  the 
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Gulf  of  Corinth,  nearly  opposite  Patras,  is  the  town  of  Missolonghi, 
where  Byron  died  in  1824.  The  heart  of  the  poet  lies  buried  here, 
but  his  body,  I  believe,  was  taken  to  England.* 

Patras  was  formerly  the  most  important  port  of  Greece ;  but  its 
place  has  now  been  taken  by  Piraeus.  The  Apostle  St.  Andrew  was 
crucified  by  the  Romans  in  Patras ;  and  the  inhabitants  aver  that  his 
bones  lie  below  the  ancient  church ;  but  a  Scotch  tradition  has  it 
that  Regulus,  one  of  St.  Andrew's  disciples,  carried  the  bones  to 
St.  Andrews  in  Fife.  Hence  St.  Andrew  became  the  patron  saint  of 
Scotland.  The  most  of  the  surrounding  country  here  is  given  over  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  grapes  for  the  currant  industry.  The  Patras 
Post  Office  is  a  strange  building ;  and  one  looks  in  vain  for  an  entrance 
or  for  a  public  counter.  Stamps  are  sold  at  small  windows  looking  on 
to  the  pavement,  which,  owing  to  the  leisurely  manner  of  the  assistant, 
is  often  blocked  with  people  waiting  to  be  served.  There  are  stamps 
sold  here  to  the  value  of  one-tenth  of  a  penny  for  inland  puqx>ses. 
Midway  between  Patras  and  Athens  is  the  ancient  city  of  Corinth. 
Passengers  are  besieged  here,  as  in  Athens,  by  natives  selling  spurious 
antiquities.  The  famous  Corinth  Canal  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  170 
feet  above  the  water,  and  from  the  train  one  can  obtain  a  splendid 
view  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  straight  is  the  cut.  The  journey 
from  Patras  to  Athens  usually  takes  eight  hours,  but  the  rate  of 
travelling  is  very  slow.  In  fact,  if  you  miss  a  train  by  five  minutes  or 
so  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  there  is  no  need  to  become  excited.  All 
you  require  to  do  is  to  run  after  the  train  for  a  short  distance,  and  you 
will  be  successful  in  overtaking  it. 

It  always  astonishes  visitors  arriving  in  Pirseus  to  find  so  many 
Britishers  in  evidence.  There  is  a  flourishing  Scotch  colony  here, 
founded  by  my  grandfather,  the  late  Sir  John  MacDowall,  whose 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  works  and  steamship  company  give 
employment  to  a  thousand  men  under  Scotch  foremen.  The  Greeks, 
however,  have  come  to  the  front  of  late,  and  on  the  railway,  where  at 
one  time  all  the  officials  were  British,  only  one  is  left ;  and  he  is  the 
head  manager. 

The  first  thing  to  attract  one's  attention  in  Greece  is  the 
picturesque  native  costume.  The  mountaineers  and  farmers  still 
retain  the  ancient  Albanian  costume,  known  as  the  41  fustinellos,"  a 
white  kilt  made  of  thin  white  linen  arranged  in  layers  of  folds,  and  an 
ornamented  braided  jacket,  and,  although  the  carrying  of  fire-arms  i> 

•  Byron's  body  rests  in  the  family  vault  in  the  village  church  of  Hucknall,  near 
Newstead.— Ed.  " 
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prohibited,  nearly  every  man  carries  a  revolver  or  a  knife.  These 
weapons  are  too  commonly  used  in  Greece,  and  during  an  election 
scarcely  a  night  passes  but  one  or  two  men  are  shot  dead.  One  such 
riot  took  place  recently  while  my  brother  was  looking  out  of  his  office 
window.  Within  five  minutes  from  the  start  of  the  quarrel  two  men 
were  shot  and  carried  away  to  be  buried. 

A  Greek  funeral  is  an  interesting  but  mournful  sight.    As  the 


Greek  Native  in  the  Fustinei.ios. 


procession  passes,  every  man  uncovers  and  stands  bare-headed  in 
silent  reverence.  First  comes  an  old  man  bearing  the  cross  ;  then  a 
number  of  bare-headed  boys  chanting  dolefully ;  then  the  priests 
dressed  in  long  black  flowing  robes,  and  immediately  behind  them  is 
the  coffin  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men.  The  rear  is  brought 
up  by  the  relatives  and  by  a  number  of  old  women  whose  duty  it  is  to 
wail  at  the  graveside.    The  lid  of  the  coffin  is  not  nailed  down  as  in 
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this  country  ;  but  the  corpse  is  always  exposed  to  view,  being  slightly 
raised  and  usually  covered  with  flowers. 

The  salary  of  a  British  Civil  Servant  is  a  princely  one  compared 
with  that  of  his  confrere  in  Greece,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  such  a 
privilege  as  an  annual  holiday  was  quite  unknown  ;  but  now  a  week  or 
ten  days  can  be  obtained  without  pay.  Very  few  Greeks,  however, 
are  paid  good  wages  in  their  own  country  ;  and  one  will  be  suq^rised 
to  hear  that  skilled  engineers  receive  |only  sixteen  shillings  a  week, 
firemen  on  board  steamers  a  little  more  than  half  that  sum,  and  dock 
labourers  a  shilling  a  day,  working  from  morning  till  night.  Roast 
beef  and  mutton  arc  therefore  great  luxuries  to  the  working  people, 
who  require  in  the  summer  to  content  themselves  with  grapes  and 
bread  for  breakfast,  the  same  for  dinner  and  the  same  for  supper,  with 


Acropolis  and  Zappion,  Athens. 

"  halva,"  a  sweetmeat  made  of  almonds  and  honey,  instead  of  grapes 
in  the  winter. 

Part  of  my  time  was  passed  wandering  among  the  ancient  ruins  of 
Athens  ;  and,  although  I  have  seen  many  beautiful  modern  buildings  in 
the  different  countries  I  have  visited,  not  one  appeared  so  beautiful  to 
me  as  the  Parthenon,  whose  noble  remains  rise  through  the  pellucid 
air  of  Attica  amid  a  scene  whose  every  spot  is  classic  ground.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  look  upon  a  fairer  scene  than  that  of  the 
massive  rock  of  the  Acropolis  with  the  graceful  ruins  of  the  far-famed 
Parthenon.  The  Acropolis  is  a  tremendous  mass  of  rock  500  feet  in 
length,  and  is  joined  by  a  neck  of  hill  to  the  Areopagus  or  Mars  Hill 
where  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  men  of  Athens.  It  was  here  that  the 
earliest  settlement  of  Athens  was  made.  The  Parthenon  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Acropolis  and  is  entirely  of  white  marble  from  the 
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neighbouring  quarries  of  Mount  Pendelicus.  It  was  designed  by 
Ictinus  and  completed  in  the  year  438  B.C.,  during  the  reign  of 
Pericles.  The  construction  of  the  temple  was  so  perfect  that  it  would 
still  have  been  standing  in  its  entirety  but  for  the  unfortunate 
bombardment  of  the  Turks  in  1687  by  the  Venetians,  when  a  cannon 
ball  exploded  the  Turkish  powder  magazine  and  reduced  the  middle 


Female  National  Costume. 


of  the  Parthenon  to  ruins.  From  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Acropolis  one  looks  down  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Odeium  or  Theatre  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  built  by  him  in  honour  of  his  wife  Regilla.  This 
differed  from  the  other  ancient  theatres  in  having  a  roof  of  cedar  wood- 
Among  other  beautiful  ruins  to  be  seen  in  Athens  are  those  of  the 
Theseion  or  Temple  of  Theseus  and  Hadrian's  Arch  and  Temple. 
The  only  place  of  note  which  appears  to  have  been  restored  to  its 
former  grandeur  is  the  Stadium,  where  the  great  Greek  athletic 
meetings  were  held.    In  ancient  times,  when  completed  by  Herodes 
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Atticus,  the  seats  of  marble  had  sitting  capacity  for  40,000  spectators, 
but  the  newly  completed  rows  of  fresh  white  marble,  rising  tier  upon 
tier,  accommodate  over  60,000. 

All  good  things  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later,  and  it  seemed  a 
great  hardship  to  come  back  to  London,  but  the  beauties  of  the  places 
passed  on  my  return  trip  via  the  Lakes  of  Como,  Lugano,  and  Lucerne, 
were  some  consolation  to  me.  My  trip  lasted  six  weeks,  but  during 
that  time  I  managed  to  see  seven  or  eight  different  countries  and 
several  thousand  miles  of  Europe. 

R.L.O.  James  Russell. 
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An  old  time  Instruction  for  an 
Irish  Sub-Office. 

HAVE  before  me  the  instructions  issued  on  the  opening 
of  a  Sub-Office  (non-money  order)  in  the  Co.  Donegal, 
served  from  another  sub-office.  The  document — a 
rather  lengthy  printed  one — does  not  bear  a  date  but 
it  must  have  been  issued  in  the  forties  or  very  early  fifties,  and  it  is 
signed  '*  P.  Urquhart,  Surveyor,"  the  gentleman  who  preceded  the 
late  Anthony  Trollope  in  the  Surveyorship  of  the  Northern  District  of 
Ireland.  As  in  many  respects  the  instructions  form  a  striking  contrast 
to  those  of  the  present  day,  I  have  thought  that  a  description  of 
some  of  the  clauses,  quaint  and  peculiar  as  they  are,  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  St.  Martin's. 

It  is  directed  that  a  "  pane  on  hinges  "  shall  be  provided  through 
which  letters  can  be  delivered  to  and  those  to  be  posted  can  be 
received  from  the  public  "  without  admitting  persons  to  the  office." 
From  this  it  would  api>ear  that  the  question  of  shelter  for  the  public 
was  not  thought  worthy  of  consideration  ;  rather,  indeed,  would  it 
seem  to  have  been  provided  against,  because  permission  to  provide 
such  accommodation,  even  had  he  been  disposed  to  do  so,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  given  to  the  Sub-Postmaster.  Similarly  the 
advantages  of  a  horizontal  aperture  as  compared  with  a  perpendicular 
had  not  been  discovered,  as  one  "  of  an  upright  shape  six  inches  long 
and  one  and  a  half  inches  wide  "  appears  to  have  been  the  official  idea 
of  perfection  at  that  time.  Postage  stamps  also  had  not  advanced  far 
in  official  favour  nor  was  their  use  encouraged,  the  Sub-Postmaster 
being  instructed  that  "  if  parties  wish  labels  on  their  letters  you  can 
sell  them  and  let  the  senders  put  them  on,  but  you  are  not  permitted 
to  substitute  labels  when  the  postage  is  handed  to  you  in  money,  but 
must  mark  the  sum  so  received  on  the  letter."  Of  course  it  would 
have  been  wrong  to  substitute  stamps  after  the  postage  had  been  so 
marked,  but  as  their  use  would  have  tended  to  reduce  account 
keeping — now  stamps  are  actually  used  in  accounting  for  postal 
evenue  by  attaching  them  to  the  "  letter  bill  docket  "  and  obliterating 
them — it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  their  being  used  in  the  manner 
stated  was  not  encouraged  rather  than  forbidden. 

A  Sub-Postmaster,  though  holding  an  appointment  as  such,  was 
not  thereby  entitled  to  sell  stamps.    He  was  obliged  to  procure  a 
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licence  to  do  so,  and  having  procured  it  he  was  directed  always  to 
keep  "  a  supply  "  on  hand.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  credit  stocks 
were  not  then  given.  It  occurs  tome  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
"labels"  were  not  then  popular  in  official  circles  may  have  been 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  perforation  between  the  stamps  to  admit  of 
their  being  torn  off:  the  plan  of  perforating  had  not  then  been  thought 
of,  and  scissors  had  to  be  used  to  cut  from  the  sheets  whatever 
number  was  required.  I  well  remember  that  this  was  necessary  in 
1855  ;  and,  I  believe,  for  some  years  afterwards. 

A  list  of  foreign  countries  with  rates  of  postage  is  given,  but,  strange 
to  say,  there  is  no  information  whatever  as  to  the  date  of  departure  or 
arrival  of  any  foreign  mail.  In  view  of  the  International  Postal  Union 
of  the  present  this  list  presents  some  strange  contrasts  and  anomalies. 
Letters  for  the  majority  of  European  countries  were  sent  through 
France,  and  the  weight  for  a  single  rate  was  a  quarter  ounce  only.  I 
may  mention  that  it  is  specially  explained  that  while  a  letter  for  any 
part  of  the  British  dominion  or  any  foreign  country  "not  through 
France  "  does  not  become  chargeable  with  a  higher  rate  unless  it 
exceeds  the  weight  specified  by  turning  the  scale,  yet  "according  to 
the  French  system,  if  it  reach  the  weight  named,  it  instantly  becomes 
liable  to  the  increased  rate."  Then  as  to  the  postage,  the  rates  vary 
from  iod.  in  the  case  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  &c,  to 
is.  od.  in  the  case  of  "  Tuscany  and  the  two  Sicilies."  But  strange  to 
say,  while  to  Portugal  and  Spain  the  postage  via  France  is  also  1  od., 
via  Southampton — conveyance  presumably  by  a  British  Packet — it  is 
is.  9d.  and  2s.  2d.  respectively.  Then  while  to  the  United  States  the 
charge  is  is.,  to  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  it  is  is.  2d. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  also  to  find  that  in  a  further  list  of  places 
"  to  which  there  are  no  regular  packets"  several  of  our  colonies,  viz : — 
Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  St.  Helena,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  &c,  are  included.  The  postage  to  these  places  was  Sd., 
doubtless  the  "  private  ship  "  rate. 

The  fee  for  registering  an  inland  or  foreign  letter  was  is. 

To  send  a  private  communication  in  a  newspaper  for  inland  trans- 
mission was  evidently  considered  a  very  heinous  offence,  as  the  penalty 
was  "  to  charge  the  paper  with  three  times  the  sum  to  which  it  would 
be  liable  as  a  letter  according  to  weight."  Of  course  the  paper  was 
then  to  be  sealed.  At  this  time  all  newspapers  bore  the  old  red 
stamp  impressed  on  the  paper  (when  blank)  by  the  Inland  Revenue 
authorities,  and  this  stamp  entitled  them  to  free  inland  transmission, 
no  matter  how  frequently  re-posted,  within  a  certain  period.    I  think 
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the  limit  was  thirty  days.  The  stamp  also  secured  important 
advantages  as  regards  foreign  transmission :  the  instructions  contain  a 
list  of  no  less  than  fifty  foreign  countries  and  places  to  which  news- 
papers could  be  sent  free,  the  only  condition  being  that  they  must  be 
posted  within  seven  days  of  publication.  To  other  places,  however, 
the  charge  was  2d.  each.    There  were  no  supplements  in  those  days. 

The  revenue  derivable  from  fees  for  late  posting  was  closely  looked 
after.  It  was  specially  pointed  out  that  the  Sub-Postmaster  had  no 
discretionary  power  to  take  in  a  letter  without  the  late  fee  after  the 
prescribed  time  for  closing  the  receiver,  and  that  "  it  would  be  as 
culpable  for  him  to  do  so  as  to  withhold  any  other  part  of  the  revenue 
for  which  he  was  responsible."  The  letter  box  was  to  be  "  closed 
with  a  slide  at  the  hours  laid  down,  and  which  was  not  to  be  removed 
till  the  mail  was  sealed."  The  slide  was  to  be  carefully  constructed 
"in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  a  letter  being  posted  while  it  was  on, 
and  should  be  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  aperture  through  which  the 
letters  are  dropped  into  the  box."  The  concluding  portion  of  this 
instruction  appears  to  me  to  require  some  elucidation. 

"  The  mail  bag  must  be  always  securely  tied  and  bear  a  plain 
impression  of  the  seal  of  your  office  on  lite  string."  This  rule  was 
strangely  insufficient  as,  at  least  in  cases  where  a  single  ply  of  cord 
was  used,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  observed  a  strict 
compliance  with  it,  and  yet  to  leave  the  contents  of  the  bag  quite 
insecure.  By  putting  the  seal  on  such  portion  of  the  string  as  would 
have  left  the  knot  exposed,  the  latter  could  have  been  unfastened  and 
the  bag  opened,  afterwards  the  string  could  have  been  tied  as  before. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  subsequent  period  elapsed  before 
it  was  discovered  that  it  would  have  been  safer  to  have  had  the  seal 
always  placed  on  the  knot ! 

Sub-Postmasters  were  not  permitted  to  deliver  letters  that  had 
been  posted  locally  for  their  own  delivery  until  they  had  been  first  sent 
to  their  head  office  "  that  they  might  be  stamped  there."  In  the 
majority  of  cases  a  delay  of  a  day  and  sometimes  of  two  days  must 
have  resulted  from  this  regulation,  the  principal  reason  for  which, 
doubtless,  was  to  secure  that  the  postage  of  such  letters  should  be 
duly  charged  against  the  delivering  office.  Evidently,  it  was  not 
considered  prudent  to  entrust  to  Sub-Postmasters  the  duty  of  bringing 
such  postage  to  account.  It  may,  I  think,  be  concluded  that  many 
and  bitter  complaints  must  have  arisen  from  what  was  doubtless  con- 
sidered by  the  public  a  senseless  and  unnecessary  practice. 

On  Sundays,  the  office  was  to  be  open  as  on  week-days,  "  except 
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from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  commencement,  until  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  termination  of  Divine  Service."  It  would  api^ear 
from  this  to  have  been  assumed,  not  only  that  places  of  worship  were 
always  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  post  office,  but  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  attended  them  ;  and  it  may  be  further  observed 
regarding  this  rule,  that  it  possesses  a  distinction  which  renders  it 
unique  amongst  those  of  the  Department,  seeing  it  provides  that  the 
duration  of  an  official  closing  shall  be  determined  by  the  length  of  a 
sermon ! 

The  Sub-Postmaster  was  informed  that  he  was  exempt  from 
serving  on  a  jury,  or  inquest,  or  in  the  Militia. 

He  was  strictly  prohibited  from  voting  for  a  member  of  Parliament. 
For  breaking  this  rule  a  smart  penalty  was  to  be  inflicted,  viz.,  the  loss 
of  his  office  and  a  fine  of  ;£ioo. 

By  a  Treasury  Minute  of  18th  March,  1836,  "  it  is  ordered  that  no 
one  shall  hold  a  situation  in  the  Post  Office  who  is  a  member  of  an 
Orange  Lodge,  or  of  any  political  society  excluding  persons  of  a 
different  religious  faith,  using  secret  signs  and  symbols,  and  acting  by 
means  of  associated  branches." 

The  following  is  the  last  prohibition ;  and  I  think  I  may  claim  that 
it  justifies  me  in  saying  that  the  "  instructions  "  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  paper  were  for  an  Irish  office,  and  also  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  for  use  only  in  Ireland  :  it  is,  that  "  no  person  shall  be  appointed 
a  Sub-Postmaster  or  continued  in  office  who  is  a  member,  or 
subscribes  to  the  funds,  of  the  Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  *  / 

R.  S.  Smyth 
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"Leave." 

(With  the  Compliments  of  the  Season.) 

Shake  off,  shake  off  the  City  dust 
That  hangs  upon  your  heavy  tread, 

Leave  office  gloom  and  ledger  must, 
And  seek  sweet  wood  and  field  instead. 

Seek  wood  and  mountain,  fresh  and  rare, 
Seek  wide  expanse  of  earth  and  sky, 

And  leave  behind  the  stony  glare, 

Or  grey  cloud-smoke  that  dulls  the  eye. 

Leave  pen  and  parchment,  book  and  rule, 
Leave  form  and  antique  precedent, 

Leave  blotting-pad  and  desk  and  stool, 
Leave  little  hope  and  discontent ; 

And  stand  upon  the  mountain  top, 
The  furthest  blue  horizon  scan, 

Then  low  in  deepest  valley  drop, 
Where  Flora  empire  holds  with  Pan  ; 

Or  send  the  flying  pedal  round, 

Read  stones  and  finger-posts  all  day ; 

Or  scorning  Tellus'  firmer  ground, 
Assault  old  Neptune's  foamy  sway. 

And  as  the  Pisgah-view  you  scan, 

Or  drive  through  watery  fields  your  share, 

Pray  to  the  Power  that  made  you  man, 
And  praying,  let  this  be  your  prayer : 

"  O  Thou,  whatever  name  is  Thine, 
Or  what  the  part  of  Thee  I  know — 
I  do  acknowledge  Thee  divine, 
And  read  Thee  in  thy  works  below. 


LEAVE." 


"  Behind  I've  left  the  narrow  tread, 
The  formal  service  of  the  year ; 
And  here,  where  Thou  art  overhead, 
Seen,  tho'  unseen,  tho'  distant,  near, 

"  The  spirit  of  these  wider  day:*, 

The  sweeter  music  that  they  make, 
I  pray  to  find  in  all  my  ways, 

Throughout  the  duller  year  to  take  ; 

"  That  when  confined  to  narrow  walls, 
I  cope  with  narrow  tasks  alone, 
And  loud  the  voice  of  Duty  calls, 
Severe  compulsion  in  its  tone, 

"  To  narrow  tasks,  no  narrow  mind, 
No  formal  service,  may  I  bring, 
But  in  small  task  great  truth  may  find, 
The  hidden  soul  of  everything. 

"  Such  spirit  grant  me  as  may  give 
This  time  a  new-creative  grace, 
That  I  a  broader  life  may  live, 
And  run  a  fleeter,  nobler  race. 

i 

"  Thus  would  I  consecrate  these  hours 
To  nobler  thoughts  for  all  the  rest, 
And  to  the  broadening  of  my  powers 
To  find  each  common  duty  blest." 

G.  W.  IV 
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Three  Post  Office  Reports. 

CANADA. 

ACAULAY  began  his  review  of  Dr.  Nares's  "  Burleigh  and 
his  Times  "  by  recording  the  weight,  cubic  contents,  and 
the  number  of  pages  of  the  book,  and  so  enabled  his 
readers  to  compare  and  contrast  it  with  other  works.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  state  the  weight,  or  cubic  contents  of  the  report  of 
the  Postmaster  General  of  Canada;  but  to  enable  our  readers  to 
compare  it  with  the  report  of  our  Postmaster  General  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  report  itself  is  contained  in  twenty  pages,  and  that 
there  are  twelve  appendices,  varying  from  4  to  165  pages  in  length. 
Altogether  the  book  contains  more  than  500  closely  printed  pages. 
Many  of  the  appendices,  however,  are  filled  with  details  which  seem 
to  us  of  comparatively  little  importance  ;  nearly  140  pages,  for  instance, 
are  occupied  by  a  list  of  non-accounting  offices  with  columns  showing 
the  revenue  derived  from  each  office,  and  the  salary  of  the  Postmaster. 
At  many  of  these  offices  the  revenue  for  the  year  did  not  amount  to 
ten  dollars,  which  appears  to  be  the  minimum  annual  salary  of  a 
Postmaster.  We  suppose  all  these  details  serve  some  purpose,  but  we 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  that  purpose  is  a  useful 
one. 

On  June  30th,  1903,  there  were  10,150  post  offices  in  the 
Dominion,  and  the  number  of  letters  and  other  articles  posted  during 
the  year,  which  ended  on  that  day,  was  estimated  as  follows : — 
Letters  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  235,791,000 

Postcards    26,646,000 

Registered  Letters    5,470,000 

Free  Letters    8,152,000 

Third  class  mail  matter    46,794,000 

Fourth  class    ...       ...       ...       ...  3>743>ooo 

Closed  parcels  for  United  Kingdom 

and  other  countries        ...       ...  47>74o 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  192  post  offices  and  of  22,163,000 
letters  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  letters  was  at  the  rate  of  10J  per  cent.,  of  registered 
letters  9*9  per  cent.,  and  of  registered  packets  and  merchandise 
10  per  cent. 

Contracts  for  the  mail  service  to  the  number  of  671  were  let  by 
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tender,  and  178*4  miles  of  additional  railway  were  utilized  for  mail 
purposes  during  the  year.  In  connection  with  these  contracts  it  is 
noticed  that  in  one  instance  the  frequency  of  the  mail  service  has  been 
improved  from  six  times  a  year  to  once  a  month ;  in  two  instances 
from  monthly  to  fortnightly ;  in  five  from  fortnightly  to  weekly ;  and 
in  twenty-eight  from  weekly  to  semi-weekly.  There  are  still  some 
offices  in  the  Dominion  which  only  receive  six  mails  in  twelve  months. 

The  net  postal  revenue  for  the  year  was  4,366,127  dols.,  and  as 
the  expenditure  was  3,970,859  dols.,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
395,268  dols.  In  the  previous  year  the  surplus  was  only  5,109  dols. 
and  for  several  years  before  1902  there  had  been  large  deficits. 

During  the  year  1,196,563  postal  notes  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
2,046,094  dols.  were  paid.  The  number  of  money  orders  issued  was 
r,668,705  and  their  aggregate  value  was  26,868,202  dols.  All  these 
figures  show  an  increase  over  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  There 
is  a  large  interchange  of  money  orders  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  they  are  now  paid  in  both  countries  without  the 
intervention  of  exchange  offices,  an  arrangement  "  which  has  proved 
a  very  great  success,"  but  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  there  were  231,619 
deposits  amounting  to  12,060,825  dols. ;  the  withdrawals  amounted  to 
11,379,756  dols.;  interest  to  the  amount  of  1,254,048  dols.  was 
credited  to  the  depositors,  and  the  year  ended  with  167,023  open 
accounts  with  44,255,326  dols.  to  their  credit. 

Undelivered  letters  in  Canada  are  dealt  with  in  what  is  still  called 
the  Dead  Letter  Branch  and  nearly  twelve  pages  of  an  appendix  to 
the  report  are  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  contents  of  these  letters. 
Here  are  entered :  a  bar  tender's  certificate,  four  catchalls,  a  coffin 
plate,  eight  dolls,  two  elk  teeth,  five  fascinators,  one  force,  two  insects, 
one  Malta  vita,  one  piano,  one  potato,  one  snake  skin,  one  tump  line, 
and  one  yeast  cake.  We  plead  guilty  to  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
some  of  these  articles,  and  we  wonder  if  it  is  necessary  to  print  so 
detailed  a  record,  as  is  contained  in  these  twelve  pages.  If  the  people 
of  Canada  have  a  taste  for  statistical  information  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  Dominion  does  his  best  to  gratify  them. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  as  full  and  interesting  as  its  predecessors.  In  reviewing  the  previous 
report  we  referred  to  the  tendency  of  the  postal  expenditure  of  the 
Colony  to  outpace  the  revenue.     In  the  year  1902  there  was  a 
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surplus  of  ,£62,677  ;  last  year  the  surplus  dwindled  to  ,£8,845,  and 
the  report  shows  that  this  surplus  would  not  have  existed  but  for  the 
fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  parliamentary  sanction  to  the  estimates, 
all  improvements  in  the  classification  of  the  staff  as  well  as  other 
salary  adjustments  (except  in  the  lower  ranks)  have  been  in  abeyance, 
that  many  vacancies  have  not  been  filled,  and  expenditure  has  been 
curbed  in  other  directions.  The  postal  receipts  for  the  year  1903 
were  slightly  in  excess  of  those  for  1902,  but  the  telegraphic  receipts 
fell  off  by  ^66,000.  Without  venturing  to  prophecy  Sir  Somerset 
French  does  not  regard  the  immediate  financial  future  of  the  Colony 
as  hopeful  and  is,  we  presume,  preparing  the  Government  for  a 
probable  deficit  in  1904.  We  sympathise  with  the  Postmaster  General 
himself,  and  with  the  Colonial  Treasury,  but  our  keenest  sympathies 
are  with  the  officers  of  the  Department  who  have  not  received  their 
due  increments,  nor  been  promoted  to  vacancies  which  they  hoped 
to  fill. 

Sir  Somerset  French  points  out  the  need  of  caution  in  extending 
postal  and  telegraphic  facilities.  The  Colony,  he  says,  has  Imperial 
penny  postage,  an  inland  penny  postage,  which  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  has  not  attained,  a  shilling  telegraph  rate  covering  an 
average  distance  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  average  British 
distance,  and  a  telephone  service  in  which  the  rates  are  lower  than  in 
London.  He  adds,  we  presume  as  a  warning  to  the  Colony,  that  the 
sixpenny  British  rate  involves  a  loss  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  a 
year.  We  will  not,  however,  pursue  this  melancholy  subject  but 
content  ourselves  with  hoping  that  brighter  days  are  in  store  for  Caj)e 
Colony  and  its  Post  Office. 

There  are  now  1,003  Post  offices  in  the  Colony,  an  increase  of 
forty  during  the  year.  The  numbers  of  main  and  branch  posts  also 
show  increases.  Posts  are  conveyed  by  cart,  tram,  horse,  on  foot,  by 
ox  cart,  boat,  camel  and  bicycle  as  well  as  by  railway.  The  camel 
post  in  the  district  of  Gordonia  works  satisfactorily,  and  the  herd 
consists  of  a  bull  and  four  cows.  Motor  cars  have  been  tried  on  one 
route  but  were  withdrawn  after  a  few  months  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  repairs  done  locally.  The  Postmaster  General  is, 
however,  willing  to  give  suitable  cars  a  trial  provided  the  contractor 
will  agree  to  replace  them  by  horse  and  cart  whenever  they  are 
temporarily  disabled.  Four  accidents  to  post  carts  are  noticed,  and 
if  these  are  all  that  occurred  we  think,  considering  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  roads  in  the  Colony,  the  record  is  satisfactory. 

From  October  1st,  1903,  the  contract  time  for  the  voyages  of  the 
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steamers  carrying  the  mails  between  the  mother  country  and  South 
Africa  was  reduced  by  five  hours,  and  is  now  fixed  at  sixteen  days, 
fifteen  hours,  with  a  grace  allowance  of  twelve  hours.  In  no  case  was 
this  limit  exceeded  ;  the  fastest  passage  in  the  year  was  in  December 
when  the  Walmer  Castle  made  the  voyage  from  Southampton  to  Cape 
Town  in  fifteen  days,  twenty-three  hours,  seventeen  minutes.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  year  6,360,000  letters  and  postcards,  and 
3,950,000  other  articles,  excluding  parcels,  were  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  No  mail  was  sent  during  the  year  to  Tristan  d'Acunha  ;  a 
mail  was  despatched  in  December,  1902,  and  it  was  intended  to  send 
another  in  January,  1904.  In  February,  1903,  H.M.S.  Thrush 
brought  from  the  island  a  mail  consisting  of  twenty-seven  letters. 

The  total  number  of  letters,  and  other  articles  despatched  from 
post  offices  in  Cape  Colony  and  Basutoland  and  during  the  year  was 
as  follows : — 


Letters      « , «       « « «       « . , 

44,086,478 

Postcards  (halfpenny) 

724,413 

(penny) 

497,614 

Newspapers 

11,062,532 

Book  and  sample  packets  . . . 

3,609,652 

605,735 

Grand  Total  ... 

60,586,424 

The  money  orders  increased  during  the  year  9  6  per  cent,  in 
number  and  4*6  per  cent,  in  amount.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
postal  notes  issued  was  at  the  rate  of  1*3  per  cent,  but  their  value 
decreased  1*5  per  cent.  In  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  the  deposits 
were  ,£2,262,759  and  the  withdrawals  ,£2,417,691.  There  was  a 
substantial  decrease  of  business  during  the  year  but  this  is  attributed 
to  the  cessation  of  the  war  during  which  there  was  an  abnormal 
development  of  deposits  and  withdrawals. 

There  are  now  528  telegraph  offices  (315  departmental  and  213 
railway)  in  the  Colony.  v  During  the  year  194  miles  of  new  lines  were 
erected  and  there  are  now  7,812  miles  of  line  belonging  to  the  post 
office;  3,946,619  messages  of  all  descriptions  were  forwarded  and 
4,038,296  messages  were  received ;  the  total  telegraph  revenue  was 
,£260,898.  These  figures  show  decreases  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  The  telephone  receipts,  however,  show  an  increase  of 
,£8,066  and  amounted  to  ,£36,397  during  the  year. 

In  the  report  of  the  Acting  Government  Electrician  (Appendix  4) 
there  is  an  account  of  a  fatal  electrical  accident,  said,  and  we  hope 
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correctly,  to  be  of  a  most  unusual  description.  At  the  end  of 
October  a  leakage  occurred  from  the  tramway  system  at  East  London  ; 
and  owing  to  a  series  of  coincidences  the  electric  current  from  the 
tramway  was  communicated  by  various  pipes  to  the  bath  in  a  house, 
and  a  person  using  the  bath  completed  the  circuit  through  his  body 
by  touching  another  pipe  connected  to  the  earth  and  was  killed.  In 
view  of  the  electrification  of  the  tramways  in  London,  and  elsewhere, 
we  trust  that  such  a  series  of  coincidences  will  not  recur. 


MALTA. 

The  Postmaster  General  of  Malta  modestly  refrains  from  describing 
as  a  report  the  "  Postal  Statistics "  of  the  offices  under  his  control, 
but  he  furnishes  in  a  volume  of  fifty  pages  a  large  amount  of 
information  from  which  we  gather  that  the  postal  department  made 
good  progress  during  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1903.  The  total 
revenue  was  £21,360  and  the  expenditure  was  ,£13,951,  so  that  the 
surplus  amounted  to  ,£7,409  as  compared  with  £3,910  in  the  previous 
year.  Owing  to  the  issue  of  new  postage  stamps  bearing  the  King's 
effigy  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  ,£  1,093,  but  there  was  a  large 
demand  for  these  stamps  by  collectors  in  Malta,  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  sales  showed  an  increase  of  £3,004  over  the  previous  year.  This 
increase  was  chiefly  in  halfpenny,  penny,  fourpenny  and  shilling  stamps  ; 
there  was  a  large  falling  off  in  the  sales  of  farthing  stamps  as  well  as 
jn  stamps  of  some  other  denominations. 

During  the  year  6,344  mails,  consisting  of  14,611  bags  and  929. 
packages,  were  received,  and  3,953  mails,  consisting  of  6,023  Dags  an<i 
1,393  j>ackages  were  despatched.  The  ordinary  correspondence 
received  and  despatched  was  estimated  as  follows  : — 

letters        ...       ...  ...  ...  3,278,600 

Postcards     ...       ...  ...  ...  314,860 

Printed  matter       ...  ...  ...  1,199,085 

Parcels  (actual  number)  ...  ...  73,494 

Total    4,866,039 

As  compared  with  the  previous  year  letters  decreased  8*65  per  cent* 
and  printed  matter  4172  per  cent. ;  on  the  other  hand  postcards 
increased  32*27  per  cent,  and  parcels  12*  14  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  postcards  is  ascribed  to  the  greater  use  of  pictorial  cards.  The 
average  numbers  of  letters,  postcards,  printed  matter  and  parcels  to 
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each  person  were  17*43,  167,  6*37  and  0*39  respectively.  There  were 
46,393  registered  packets  received  and  77,306  despatched. 

The  I^ondon  and  Continental  mails  are  now  delivered  at  7  a.m.. 
and  the  hour  of  closing  the  outgoing  mails  has  been  extended  from  7 
to  8  p.m.  In  the  Money  Order  Branch  4,811  money  orders  and 
82,530  postal  orders  were  issued,  and  6,927  money  orders  and  29,364 
postal  orders  were  paid.  The  amount  of  these  orders  was  ^101,768, 
or  more  than  ^4,200  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  although  the 
number  of  orders  increased  by  over  16,000. 
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On  the  Rocks  at  Bolt  Tail. 

T  was  a  bright  afternoon  at  the  end  of  May;  and  in 
Plymouth,  where  the  "  Lady  Hudson  Kinahan "  had 
called  on  her  way  from  Dublin  to  London  Docks,  the 
sun  beat  down  almost  fiercely.  Three  fellow-passengers, 
who  had  been  enjoying  an  early  taste  of  summer  in  Cornwall,  had 
taken  refuge  from  the  oppressive  heat  by  courting  the  cooling  breeze 
on  an  electric  car  running  to  Saltash,  had  duly  admired  Brunei's 
magnificent  viaduct  by  which  the  Great  Western  Railway  crosses  the 
Tamar,  had  stopped  to  sample  some  delicious  Devonshire  cream,  and, 
after  a  lingering  survey  of  the  panorama  of  Plymouth  Sound  to  be 
seen  from  the  Hoe,  found  themselves  once  more  aboard  the  steamer. 

The  cargo  is  still  being  loaded.  So  we  watch  the  various  men-of- 
war  scattered  about  the  bay,  and  beguile  the  time  of  waiting  by 
discussing  the  chances  of  success  of  the  night  attack  which  we  learn  is 
about  to  be  made  by  a  torpedo  flotilla.  At  last  we  are  about  to  start. 
One  by  one  the  ropes  are  cast  off  from  their  moorings  on  the  quay. 
We  hear  the  rumble  of  the  machinery  as  the  propeller  begins  to 
revolve.  The  "  telegraph  "  to  the  engine  room  gives  its  characteristic 
"  ring "  as  its  dial  indicates  the  skipper's  instructions  to  the  man  of 
steam,  the  rudder  chains  rattle  as  the  man  at  the  wheel  guides  the 
1,300  ton  boat;  and  soon  we  have  the  breakwater  on  our  starboard 
bow.  After  a  hasty  meal  we  hurry  up  on  deck,  take  a  parting  glance 
at  the  Hoe  with  Smeaton's  lighthouse  conspicuous — an  undying 
monument  to  the  daring  of  a  resourceful  engineer — a  final  look 
towards  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  its  shore  honeycombed  with  masked 
batteries,  and,  as  we  reflect  that  we  are  making  our  way  through 
channels  freely  strewn  with  mines,  feel  thankful  that  here  at  least, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  far  off  Eastern  waters,  peace  and  security 
prevail.  As  we  leave  the  breakwater  behind  us,  and  see  the  great 
war  vessels,  one  by  one,  grow  gradually  smaller,  and  England's  grand 
fortress  in  the  West  becomes  little  more  than  a  dim  outline,  there 
comes  to  us  that  sense  of  freedom  on  the  open  water  which  only 
those  who  love  the  sea  can  feel  afloat.  We  fancy  Byron  must  have 
enjoyed  some  such  scene  when  he  wrote — 

"  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as  free 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  Empire  and  behold  our  Home." 
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The  sky  is  clear  and  the  sea  calm,  so  drawing  our  deck  chairs 
together  we  watch  and  admire  the  slowly  setting  sun.  We  are  about 
ten  or  a  dozen  miles  out  of  Plymouth  when  one  of  our  number  calls 
attention  to  the  sudden  and  sharply  defined  haze  right  ahead  ;  and 
soon  we  find  ourselves  completely  surrounded  by  fog.  It  is  not  very 
thick  and  one  can  see  every  part  of  the  vessel  distinctly.  We  listen 
for  the  hideous  but  necessary  sound  of  the  horn,  but  listen  in  vain. 
Something  has  gone  wrong ;  and  we  find  a  little  group  watching  the 
efforts  of  the  engineers  to  remedy  matters. 

A  little  later  we  notice  that  a  man  is  heaving  the  log : 
and  as  we  see  the  line  run  out  with  its  knots  one  by  one,  we  recall  the 
stories  of  our  almost  forgotten  youth,  of  ancient  sailing  boats  in  the 
good  old  days— " eighteen  fathoms  sir,"  says  the  man — "that's  all 
right,"  comments  a  passenger,  but  another  more  cautious  points  out 
that  water  may  be  shallow  further  ahead.  We  stroll  back  towards  our 
chairs,  but  before  settling  down  we  peer  just  a  little  anxiously  into  the 
curious  grey  mist  which  hangs  persistently  round  about,  though  all  is 
clear  overhead.  The  steamer  is  now  going  dead  slow  ;  and  all  seems 
strangely  quiet  on  this  calm  sea.  We  seem  to  be  so  utterly  alone, 
quite  out  of  touch  with  the  world,  when  suddenly  a  huge  shadow 
towers  above  us.  Together  we  exclaim  "  what's  that,"  and  then  we 
feel  a  sudden  bump,  scarcely  a  shock;  but  something  is  wrong  we 
know. 

Hastening  forward  we  find  the  bow  out  of  the  water  wedged 
on  a  rocky  shelf.  Around  us  are  small  jagged  rocks,  and  some 
forty  or  fifty  yards  away  the  cliff  rises  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height 
of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet.  We  are 
ashore  at  Bolt  Tail,  near  Salcombe.  Then  we  think  of  the  passengers. 
We  know  there  are  about  thirty,  including  some  half  a  dozen  ladies  ; 
and  in  addition  seventeen  French  seamen,  bound  for  Cherbourg,  are 
with  us  as  deck  passengers. 

Is  the  tide  rising  or  falling,  we  anxiously  enquire,  knowing  that  with 
a  rising  tide  there  is  a  chance  of  the  vessel  floating  off  if  not  too  badly 
damaged.  The  most  contradictory  opinions  are  expressed.  Then 
we  feel  a  little  comforted  that  so  many  extra  seamen  are  on  board : 
but,  alas,  that  comfort  is  short-lived ;  for  we  find  these  gentlemen 
securely  enveloped  in  all  the  lifebelts  within  reach.  Soon,  however 
others  are  supplied  from  the  cabins,  and  every  one  is  provided  for. 

Meanwhile,  frantic  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  the  ship's  boats 
ready.    The  ropes  seem  stiff  and  hard,  and  after  what  appears  to  be 
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an  endless  time,  the  four  boats  are  ready  swung  over  the  side  for 
lowering. 

It  was  nearly  nine  when  we  struck,  and  now,  an  hour  later,  the 
captain,  finding  all  attempts  to  get  the  vessel  off  the  rocks  unsuccess- 
ful, sends  up  a  couple  of  rockets.  How  intently  we  watch  those 
rockets  and  wonder  whether  they  will  be  seen.  The  sea  so  far  has 
been  perfectly  calm,  and  the  fog  has  disappeared ;  but  we  know 
that,  should  any  swell  come  up,  the  boat  will  probably  become  a 
wreck.  We  have  not  long  to  wait,  however,  for  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  a  rocket  shoots  up  from  the  shore,  and  a  bright  magnesium 
light  burning  steadily  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  tells  us  that  friends  are 
not  far  off.  Next  we  hear  and  see  the  signals  summoning  the  life- 
boat crew.  They  live  in  a  somewhat  scattered  district,  but  we  feel 
reassured  to  know  that  they  are  on  their  way. 

Presently  we  see  a  boat  coming  through  the  darkness.  It  is  not 
the  lifeboat,  but  a  coastguard  boat  hailing  us.  They  learn  the  name 
of  our  ship  and  her  destination,  and  then  wait  close  by  in  case  of 
need.  There  is  another  long  interval.  Some  of  our  passengers  are 
invalids  who  have  taken  the  voyage  to  strengthen  their  nerves  and 
woo  back  fickle  health.  These  begin  to  get  anxious,  and  have  to  be 
reassured.  The  stronger  passengers  vie  with  each  other  in  explaining 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  danger,  the  sea  is  so  calm  and  help  close  at 
hand.  Meanwhile  a  kindly  steward  has  provided  tea,  and,  soon  after 
this  has  been  disposed  of,  a  large  boat  is  seen  approaching.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it,  the  lifeboat  has  come.  As  the  twelve  stalwart 
rowers  pull  the  boat  alongside,  and  hail  us  with  an  accent  which  is 
unmistakably  that  of  Devon,  we  cannot  but  feel  something  of  a  thrill 
of  mingled  pride  and  gratitude.  Grateful  we  are  to  the  sturdy  fellows 
who  are  ready  to  rescue  us  if  the  need  should  arise,  and  proud  of  them 
as  men  of  the  sea,  handy  men,  who  are  always  to  be  found  where 
danger  is  suspected,  and  more  than  willing  to  exert  themselves  and 
even  risk  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  "  Shall 
we  stand  by,"  shouts  the  cox.  "  Yes,"  says  the  captain.  "  If  the 
swell  comes  on  we  shall  want  you."  So  half  an  hour  goes  by.  It  is 
still  hoped  that  the  boat  will  float  on  the  rising  tide  unless  too  badly 
damaged ;  but  presently  an  ugly  grating  sound  is  heard  on  the  rocks 
beneath.  The  vessel  shivers  from  stem  to  stern.  We  begin  to  feel 
a  little  anxious,  but  explain  to  the  nervous  passengers  that  this 
may  be  a  good  sign,  perhaps  the  tide  is  lifting  her.  She  gives 
another  litti?  shudder,  and,  as  if  to  belie  our  words,  the  captain, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  lower  the  gangway,  has  given  orders  fcr 
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the  large  iron  doors  in  the  ship's  side  through  which  the  cargo  is 
usually  passed  to  be  opened,  and  the  passengers  to  be  taken  off  in 
the  lifeboat. 

The  lifeboat    rule,   "women  and  children   first,"  is  acted  on 
instinctively.     There  is  no  hurry.     Everyone  is  as  deliberate  as 
though  he  were  going  to  church  or  making  his  will.    There  is 
a   bit  of  a  swell  on  now,  and  the  lifeboat,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  sea,  approaches  and  recedes  from  the  vessel.     It  is 
necessary  to  watch  one's  opportunity.    The  passenger  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  steamer's  side,  steadied  by  one  of  the  crew,  a  lifeboat- 
man  below  holds  out  his  arms,  and,  as  the  boat  swings  in  towards 
the  vessel,  shouts  "  jump " ;  and  thus  one  by  one  the  ladies  are 
safely  embarked.    Then  one  of  the  male  passengers  who  is  slightly 
lame  is  assisted  gently  into  the  boat  and  the  other  passengers  arc- 
directed  to  get  in,  until   the  boat  can  take  no  more.    Just  as 
the  lifeboat,  the  "Alexander,"  is  about  to  push  off,  a  fine  Irish 
terrier  belonging  to  one  of  the  lady  passengers  gives  a  despairing 
yelp  to  call  attention  to  his  forlorn  condition.     It  touches  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Alexander,"  and  at  his  earnest  request 
the  dog  is  thrown  into  the  boat.    The  crew  and  stewards  are  still  left 
on  the  ship — "  we  will  come  back  again  "  shouts  the  coxswain  ;  and  at 
last  we  find  ourselves  making  for  the  shore.    Our  destination,  about  a 
mile  away,  is,  we  learn,  called  Hope  Cove.    Never,  we  think,  was  a 
place  more  appropriately  named. 

In  response  to  our  inquiries  we  are  told  that  our  steamer  is  in 
an  extremely  precarious  position,  and  that  if  the  swell  continues  she 
is  very  likely  to  founder.  "  Pull  whites— pull  blues,"  bawls  the  cox 
to  his  crew,  then  "  vast  pulling "  ;  and  we  realise  that  the  oars  on 
each  side  of  the  boat  are  coloured  in  order  to  facilitate  its  manage- 
ment. There  are  more  than  forty  of  us  in  the  boat,  and  there  is 
little  room  to  spare  for  the  rowers,  but  we  gradually  find  ourselves 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  beach.  In  the  distance  we  can  dimly  see 
figures  awaiting  us  at  the  water's  edge,  and,  when  the  boat  finally 
comes  to  a  stop  in  shallow  water  some  three  feet  deep,  we  look 
askance  for  a  moment  at  the  water,  and  are  not  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  wading  to  dry  land.  But  soon  a  number  of  sturdy 
Devonshire  men  wade  out  to  meet  us,  and  we  gladly  avail  ourselves 
of  their  preferred  assistance  to  ride  on  their  backs  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  tide.  The  lifeboat  starts  once  more  for  the  steamer,  from 
which,  in  the  meantime,  the  French  seamen  have  departed  with  all 
their  boxes  and  other  impedimenta  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats 
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We  who  are  left  on  the  shore  have  now  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  realise  our  position.  At  first  the  outlook  is  not  very  cheering.  "We 
are  safe  we  know,  and  for  that  we  are  thankful,  but  none  of  us  has 
been  able  to  bring  away  any  of  his  belongings,  and  it  is  nearly  mid- 
night and  a  strange  place. 

First  of  all  the  passengers  are  persuaded  to  form  up  .in  line,  are 
duly  counted,  and  their  names  taken,  so  that  we  may  know  if  any  are 
missing.  Then  we  look  around  to  see  what  next  is  to  be  done.  We 
find  that  practically  the  whole  population  of  the  neighbouring  village 
has  turned  out  to  greet  us,  including  the  mothers  with  their  babes  in 
their  arms.  We  learn  that  we  are  six  miles  from  Kingsbridge  station, 
and  that  the  next  train  will  leave  in  nine  and  a  half  hours  time  ;  but 
there  is  a  little  inn  not  far  ofif,  and  thither  some  of  the  passengers 
wend  their  way  while  others  remain  on  the  beach  to  await  the  return 
of  the  lifeboat. 

.  In  the  hostelry  we  find  cheery  hospitality  from  the  landlord  and 
his  good  lady,  who  make  us  heartily  welcome.  We  are  many,  but 
they  promise  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  give  us  warmth  and  shelter. 
Having  rendered  "  first  aid  "  to  one  passenger  whose  injured  knee  has 
suffered  in  his  journey  to  the  shore,  we  sally  forth  once  more  to  seek 
news  of  the  lifeboat.  It  is  after  one  o'clock  before  the  boat  returns, 
and  then  we  are  surprised  to  hear  that  assisted  by  the  coastguard  by 
means  of  a  kedge  anchor,  the  steamer  has  got  off  the  rocks.  She  is 
leaking  somewhat,  but  by  dint  of  working  the  pumps  the  captain  is 
confident  of  being  able  to  return  to  Plymouth,  some  eighteen  miles 
away. 

Some  of  us  elect  to  go  back  to  the  steamer  and  to  our  luggage 
and  return  to  Plymouth.  Others  prefer  the  solid  comforts  of  dry 
land.  So  we  return  to  Plymouth,  whence  we  started,  convoyed  by  a 
powerful  tug  which  has  been  sent  to  our  assistance  ;  and  soon  after 
the  day  breaks  we  find  ourselves  in  dock  with  our  adventure  ended. 

\\r.  HUMPHRIS  WlNNY. 
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Reminiscences  of  Telegraph  Service. 

"  Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace  " 

T  is  now  thirty-four  years  since  the  transfer  of  the 
telegraphs  to  the  State,  and  the  staff  taken  over  have 
become  a  comparatively  small,  and  rapidly  diminishing 
S^^fcj4*^  band.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  this  "  Old  Brigade  " ;  and 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  recollections  of  the  service  in  the 
days  of  my  youth  may  interest  a  newer  generation. 

Distance  is  said  to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view  ;  and  in  this  case 
it  has  probably  thrown  a  veil  of  romance  over  conditions  which  in 
truth  were  decidedly  penurious  and  squalid.  Romance,  indeed  I 
There  wasn't  really  much  romance  about  a  twelve  hours  duty  at 
twelve  shillings  per  week,  with  the  prospect  of  becoming,  after  many 
years,  if  you  were  fortunate,  passing  rich  on  seventy  or  eighty  pounds 
a  year.  Yet,  somehow,  the  service  attracted.  Its  novelty,  and 
perhaps  mystery,  drew  some,- and  the  prospect  of  frequent  change  of 
scene,  others;  for,  whether  from  necessity  or  design,  the  old 
companies  certainly  kept  their  operators  on  the  move.  I  think  it  was 
the  latter  bait  which  attracted  me — it  couldn't  well  have  been  the 
remuneration.  I  have  always  been  a  bit  disposed  towards  a  vagabond 
life — of  course  I  mean  this  in  a  strictly  "  roving  "  sense.  A  passion 
for  seeing  fresh  places  led  me,  when  a  youngster,  to  exploit  every  town, 
village,  and  hamlet,  within  the  scope  of  my  locomotive  powers  ;  and 
well  I  remember : — 

"  How  oft  my  slice  of  pocket  store  consumed, 
Still  hungering,  penniless,  and  far  from  home, 
I  fed  on  scarlet  hips  and  stoney  haws." 

No  crisp  bank  note  I  have  ever  possessed  has  created  feelings  of 
delight  akin  to  those  experienced  by  the  inevitable  "  requisition  for 
pass"  which  accompanied  the  announcement  of  my  first  appointment 

as  Clerk-in-charge  of  Y  .    How  big  it  sounds !    And  yet,  dear 

reader,  the  emolument  was  the  princely  salary  of  ten  shillings  per  week. 
And  the  office — well,  "  not  big  enough  to  swing  a  cat  in  "  would  be 
a  misleading  description.  It  was  just  big  enough  to  accommodate 
two,  one  each  side  of  the  rude  bench  which  served  both  as  line  of 
division  and  counter.  The  luminant  was  an  oil  lamp,  which  it  was  my 
unpleasant  duty  to  trim — a  lot  of  trimming  it  wanted  too — every  day. 
Of  course  it  was  a  railway  station  office  :  most  of  the  offices  were  at 
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railway  stations,  otherwise  the  number  of  places  served,  comparatively 
few  though  they  were,  would  have  been  far  fewer ;  but  by  combining 
public  with  railway  service  work,  and  keeping  wages  down  to  a  bare 
subsistence  level,  the  system  paid,  and  paid  handsomely. 

How  did  I  lodge?  Well,  the  station  was  a  junction,  and  the  place 
a  large  village  where  living  was  cheaper  than  in  a  town.  I  paid  eight 
shillings  per  week,  board  and  lodging,  and  washing ;  and  I  am  afraid 
my  landlady,  a  kind-hearted  creature,  did  not  profit  much,  my  appetite, 
stimulated  by  the  country  air,  being  of  rather  more  than  average 
keenness.  What  delicious  brown  bread  the  good  lady  used  to  bake  ! 
It  may  be  merely  fancy,  but  never  since  has  bread  seemed  to  taste  so 
sweet. 

What  were  my  duties  ?  Well,  mainly  the  transmission  of  "  T. A." 
(train)  reports,  the  public  messages  being  few  indeed  on  account  of 
the  high  tariff,  through  the  medium  of  the  old  double  needle.  Good 
old  double  needle,  though  lost  indeed  to  sight,  yet  still  to  memory 
dear!  The  charm  of  first  love  attaches  to  thee,  the  memory  of 
youthful  enthusiasm  in  those  far  off  days  ere  yet  the  sad  process 
of  disillusionment  had  begun  !  Fallen  on  evil  times  no  protracted 
existence  were,  alas,  possible  for  thee  in  this  utilitarian  age !  But 
thou  wilt  ever  be  had  in  fond  remembrance  by  those  who  served  thee 
in  the  days  of  thy  pride. 

How  vivid  yet  is  the  memory  of  that  merry  month  of  May  when 
I  was  thrilled  with  the  announcement  of  my  promotion  to  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new,  with  a  generous  advance  in  salary  of  two  shillings 
per  week !  A.  E. 
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Elementary  Telegraphy  and  Telephony.  By  Arthur  Crotch, 
Engineer-in-ChiePs  Office,  G.P.O.,  London.  E.  and  F.  Spon  Ltd.. 
125,  Strand,  London.    Price  4s.  6d.  net. 

This  little  work,  the  author  points  out  in  the  preface,  is  intended  to 
cover  the  intermediate  ground  between  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
proper  and  the  twin  subjects  of  Telegraphy  and  Telephony,  in  a  bnef 
manner,  and  incidentally  the  syllabus  of  the  ordinary  grade  examina 
tion  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  That  the  work  is  elementary 
is  undeniable,  but  to  state  that  it  covers  the  City  and  Guilds 
syllabus  is  perhaps  somewhat  misleading.  We  are  always  pleased 
to  notice  works  by  members  of  the  Post  Office,  and  hesitate  to 
critici/.e  too  severely  the  book  under  review ;  but  we  feel  that  the 
author  has  not  gone  far  enough  in  his  work  from  a  student's  point 
of  view,  and  presumably  it  is  the  student  class  that  he  hopes  to 
supply.  Had  he  combined  the  information  contained  in  the  average 
text  books  on  the  subject  with  the  particulars  he  has  collected,  the 
work  would  have  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  its  class. 

Of  the  220  pages,  180  are  devoted  to  Telegraphy,  20  to  Telephony, 
and  the  remainder  to  Construction  and  Testing.  Telegraphy  is  in 
places  dealt  with  in  a  most  excellent  manner,  the  method  of 
bridge  duplex  working  being  very  clearly  described,  as  also  is  the 
ABC  and  single  needle  apparatus.  The  telephone  is,  however, 
but  thinly  described  ;  and  here  perhaps  was  the  author's  best  chance, 
for  a  concise  work  on  Telephony  is  much  wanted.  Construction  is 
scarcely  mentioned.  The  work  concludes  with  a  few  paragraphs  on 
Testing. 

The  printing  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  though  we  fear  the 
price  (4s.  6d.)  is  too  high  for  this  class  of  work. 
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The  Lady  and  the  Burglar.  A  Fantastic  Romance  by  Edgar 
Turner,  author  of  "  The  Girl  with  Feet  of  Clay."  Ward,  Lock 
&  Co.,  Limited,  London  and  Melbourne. 

Almost  every  leading  incident  in  this  book  is  a  wild  impossibility, 
and  it  is  crammed  with  incident.  Yet  there  is  so  much  ingenuity  of 
treatment  and  such  vitality  in  the  narrative,  that  there  are  few  persons 
who,  having  once  started  reading  the  story,  will  not  continue  it  with 
interest  and  amusement  to  the  last  page.  The  aims  of  the  central 
figures  in  the  romance  are  subordinated  to  one  end,  the  discovery  of  a 
casket  of  jewels  which  were  buried  in  the  earth  by  burglars  before 
they  were  arrested.  On  recovering  their  freedom  some  years  after  the 
robber)',  the  burglars,  independently  of  one  another,  start  searching 
for  the  missing  treasure.  But  the  open  space  in  which  the  jewels  were 
buried,  is  now  covered  by  a  nonconformist  chapel,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  dig  for  treasure  in  such  a  building  unless  you  become  either  the 
minister  or  one  of  his  deacons.  And  even  then  there  are  obvious 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  spoil  the 
reader's  interest  by  telling  the  story.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  indicate  the  leading  idea  on  which  the  story  is  based,  and,  having 
done  so,  to  recommend  the  volume  to  those  of  our  subscribers  who 
want  a  book  for  the  seaside,  which  is  sheer  fun  from  beginning  to  end, 
without  being  in  the  least  degree  wearisome.  Even  when  we  are  most 
indignant  at  the  strain  which  is  constantly  brought  to  bear  on  the  long 
arm  of  coincidence,  we  forgive  the  writer  because  of  the  ingenuity 
with  which  he  minimises  the  appearance  of  strain. 

The  Jewish  Literary  Annual,  1904.  Published  for  the  Union  of 
Jewish  Literary  Societies  by  Albert  M.  Hvamson,  Hon.  Secretary, 
102,  Grosvenor  Road,  Highbury,  London,  N.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

In  the  October,  1903,  number  of  this  magazine,  we  noticed  the  appear 
ance  of  the  first  Jewish  Literary  Annual,  and  our  colleague,  Mr.  Albert 
M.  Hyamson,  now  sends  us  the  second  of  the  series.  It  is  always  an 
encouraging  sign  when  the  second  venture  of  any  kind  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  first,  and,  though  in  the  particular  instance  before  us, 
the  first  number  as  such  things  go,  was  unusually  excellent,  the  second 
has  developed  features  which  place  it  some  way  in  advance  of  its  pre- 
decessor. The  literary  contributions  especially  are  better,  and,  in 
some  cases,  apjjeal  as  strongly  to  the  general  reader  as  they  do  to  the 
literary  Jew.    Professor  Israel  Gollancz's  address  on  "  Literature  and 
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Race  "  is  an  able  defence  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  he  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  much  in  common  with 
the  Jew.  "  Not  only  is  there  in  the  English  race  something  akin  to 
the  strenuous  spirit  of  the  Bible,  but  its  very  language  resembles  the 
Biblical  style,  and  in  much  of  its  literature  there  is  to  be  found  just 
that  strong  and  manly  rhythm  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Bible. 
"  How  those  English  got  hold  of  the  rugged  versification  of  the  Bible," 
said  a  Frenchman,  "  it  is  wonderful !  Look  at  our  French  version." 
This  is  a  most  suggestive  thought,  and  indicates  a  strong  spiritual 
kinship  between  the  two  races.  There  are  also  articles  in  the  Annual 
on  "  Literature  in  the  Ghetto,"  by  Israel  Cohen,  and  on  "  Cromwell's 
Jewish  Intelligencers,"  by  Lucien  Wolf,  which  are  of  great  interest . 
and  Mr.  Hyamson  has  himself  contributed  "  A  Bibliography  of  all 
books  and  articles  on  subjects  of  Jewish  interest  published  in  the 
English  language  during  the  past  year."  The  reports  of  the  various 
Societies  in  the  Union  form  a  portion  of  the  volume. 
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The  Difference  of  Places. 

TO  live  in  a  house  which  has  a  cheerful  or  inspiring  outlook  is  to 
be  happy  though  married  or  unmarried.  Most  Londoners 
overlook  this  axiom,  some  through  painful  necessity,  others  because 
they  foolishly  think  that  the  happiness  of  a  home  is  dependent  on  the 
size  of  the  house,  the  interior  fittings,  or  the  good  temper  of  its 
occupants.  A  rather  feeble  article  appeared  in  this  magazine  about  a 
year  or  so  ago  entitled  "  The  Indifference  of  Places,"  in  which  the 
writer  elaborated  a  doctrine  that  he  had  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  his 
own  personal  experience.  His  belief,  to  put  it  briefly,  was  that  it  did 
not  much  matter  where  you  happened  to  be  on  this  planet  so  long  as 
you  were  in  congenial  company.  When  smashed  and  pulverised  by 
Mr.  Shannon  he  sheltered  himself  under  the  miserable  plea  that  he 
had  only  been  giving  expression  to  a  passing  mood.  Now  to  inflict 
on  the  readers  of  a  quarterly  magazine  a  passing  mood  as  an  article  of 
faith  is  a  species  of  impertinence  which  it  is  difficult  to  forgive. 
Possibly  the  mood  has  entirely  passed  before  the  magazine  is 
published :  and  most  probably,  before  the  issue  of  another  number, 
the  writer  is  of  an  entirely  opposite  way  of  thinking  and  eager  to» 
demolish  his  own  arguments.  The  reputed  inconsistencies  of  most 
men  and  women  are  due  to  a  want  of  reserve  on  their  part  concerning 
their  passing  moods.  Men  and  women  who  are  noted  for  their 
consistency  have  these  moods  quite  as  frequently ;  but  they  are  not 
deceived  by  them.  . 

With  regard  to  this  particular  article  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
there  may  have  been  a  modicum  of  truth  in  the  arguments,  if  they 
were  applied  simply  to  the  matter  of  holidays,  but  they  are  obviously 
untrustworthy  when  we  have  to  consider  what  is  or  is  not  a  desirable 
dwelling  place.  Strong  as  is  my  attachment  to  Angelina  I  can  plainly 
see  that  if  I  were  doomed  to  live  in  a  provincial  town,  say  Stony 
Stratford  or  Sittingbourne,  our  family  life  would  degenerate  into  a  civil 
conflict.  For  the  fact  is  that  the  place  is  important :  the  outlook  is  all 
important.  There  is  a  difference  of  places  which  I  for  one  cannot  get 
away  from.  Ever  since  I  have  had  to  find  a  home  for  myself  in 
Ixmdon  I  have  felt  the  necessity  of  an  inspiring  outlook  from  my 
windows.    I  lived  in  Hampstead  during  many  years  within  view  of  the 
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beautiful  wooded  hill  which  is  crowned  by  the  spire  of  Highgate 
Church.  I  moved  to  Westminster,  and  the  Abbey  and  the  Victoria 
Tower  dominated  my  landscape,  and  I  now  live  facing  what  is  perhajjs 
the  most  beautiful  park  in  London.  If  I  retain  a  certain  cheerfulness 
of  temperament  and  an  outer  crust  of  optimism  which  hides  from  most 
people  an  infinite  capacity  for  depression  it  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  always  lived  with  a  beautiful  picture  in  front  of  me.  Had 
I  lived  all  these  years  opposite  a  gasometer  I  might  possibly  have 
become  a  more  staid  and  model  official,  but  I  think  I  might  at  the 
same  time  have  degenerated  into  a  wife-beater  or  a  wearer  of  vine 
leaves  in  my  hair. 

There  is  still,  however,  one  dwelling  place  in  London  which  I 
covet,  for  which  *I  would  sacrifice  Battersea  Park  or  the  towers  of 
Westminster.    I  want  to  live  on  the  Embankment,  anywhere  between 


The  Thames  at  Chelsev, 


the  World's  End,  Chelsea,  and  Blackfriars  Bridge.  It  is  the  tidal  river 
that  fascinates  me,  not  the  sluggish  enervating  stream  that  flows  above 
Teddington.  Something  is  always  happening  on  a  tidal  river :  if  there 
are  no  vessels  passing  up  and  down  there  is  the  ceaseless  movement  of 
the  waters,  and  twice  a  day,  supposing  one  has  the  gift  of  insomnia, 
one  is  able  to  experience  that  feeling  of  exhilaration  and  expansion 
which  comes  to  one  when  the  tide  is  full.  We  Londoners  neglect  the 
tidal  Thames  shamefully,  we  rush  for  week  ends  to  those  portions  of 
the  river  where  the  spirit  of  laziness  is  ministered  to,  but  we  care  little 
for  what  is  the  chief  glory  of  our  city.  The  most  important 
achievement  of  the  present  Parliament  is  in  my  opinion  the  power 
which  it  has  given  to  the  London  County  Council  to  recover  for 
Londoners  the  use  of  the  Thames  as  a  highway.  The  early  Victorian 
fleet,  which  ceased  running  about  three  years  ago,  was  better  than 
nothing ;  it  at  least  enabled  foreigners  and  country  visitors  to  see  our 
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city  from  the  best  point  of  view  and  in  panorama,  but  since  the 
disappearance  of  these  curious  old  tubs  the  river  above  bridge  has 
ceased  to  be  a  passenger  highway  and  its  forlorn  condition  has  been  a 
national  scandal.  For  London  looks  her  very  best  from  the  river. 
The  river  is  the  only  approach  to  London  which  is  at  all  impressive. 
Most  foreigners  obtain  their  first  impressions  of  the  city  from  a  South 
Eastern  and  Chatham  train,  and  can  anything  be  more  dismal  and 
depressing  than  the  approach  via  South  London  through  New  Cross 
and  Bermondsey  or  Clapham  and  Battersea?  Americans  usually 
approach  London  via  the  North  through  Camden  and  Kentish  Town  or 
through  Islington  and  Pentonville,  and  only  the  American  language  is 
equal  to  recording  impressions  formed  in  such  circumstances.  But  the 
man  who  sails  up  the  river  to  the  docks  begins  with  a  most  vivid 
impression  of  the  commercial  activity  of  London  and  of  her  fitness  to 


The  Tower  Bridge. 


be  the  capital  of  a  nation  which  boasts  that  it  rules  the  waves.  And 
if  instead  of  taking  the  train  to  Liverpool  Street  from  the  docks  he 
pursues  his  journey  by  water,  the  impression  that  London  is  really  a 
beautiful  city  grows  upon  him  in  every  reach  that  he  sails  through. 
Our  modern  cities  have  lost  one  particular  charm  which  they  possessed 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  mediaeval  city  had  gates ;  there  was  no 
wilderness  of  suburbs  to  negociate  before  you  entered  the  town  itself. 
It  was  compact  in  itself  and  there  was  an  individuality  in  its  life  which 
appealed  to  the  imagination.  In  London  the  only  suggestion  now  of 
a  gate  is  on  the  river.  The  gate  of  London  proper  is  the  Tower 
Bridge ;  we  feel  as  we  sail  under  it  that  we  are  entering  no  mean  city  ; 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  bridge  stir  the  imagination :  it  dwarfs  the 
Tower  itself,  makes  London  Bridge  take  a  second  place  in  rank  as  well 
as  in  order,  and,  once  through  it,  the  visitor  recognises  that  he  is  really 
within  the  London  of  his  dreams.  He  may  visit  the  suburbs 
afterwards,  but  they  will  then  take  their  rightful  place  in  his  mind,  they 
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have  no  part  nor  lot  in  his  first  impressions.  And  this  is  as  it  should 
be.    A  whole  chapter  might  be  written  on  the  importance  of  first 


Old  London  Bridge. 
( From  a  Drawing  by  R.  P.  Bonington,  British  Museum.) 

impressions  and  on  the  difference  of  places  as  points  of  view.  Prince 
Bismarck  used  to  tell  a  story  against  himself  of  his  first  visit  to. 
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London.  He  came  with  the  reputation  of  a  great  beer  drinker, 
and  he  was  directed  at  once  to  Barclay  and  Perkin's  brewery. 
Anxious  to  show  the  English  how  little  he  thought  of  their  capacities 
as  beer  drinkers,  and  how  poorly  he  thought  of  English  beer,  he 
drank  off  easily  a  quart  or  so  of  Barclay  and  Perkin's  strongest  ale 
without  turning  a  hair.  He  then  shook  hands  with  the  proprietors, 
with  some  difficulty  found  London  Bridge,  and  sat  himself  down  in 
one  of  the  recesses.  "  And  there  I  sat  for  hours  watching  London 
go  round  and  round  me."  London  Bridge  has  witnessed  many 
curious  and  notable  incidents,  but  surely  none  more  delightful  than 
Prince  Bismarck  forming  his  first  impressions  of  London  under 
difficulties. 

From  the  Tower  right  away  to  Battersea  Bridge,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  one  depressing  reach  at  Nine  Elms, 

"  Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair." 

The  indifference  of  places,  forsooth  !  You  may  hate  London  or  you 
may  love  it,  and  the  explanation  of  the  one  attitude  or  the  other  will 
probably  not  be  the  presence  or  absence  of  delightful  companions, 
but  it  will  depend  on  whether  you  have  entered  her  gates  with 
thanksgiving  and  into  her  courts  with  praise.  If  you  have  not  seen 
her  in  panorama  from  the  river  you  have  not  seen  her  at  all.  You 
came  in  by  the  back  garden  and  the  back  door,  and  you  are  criticising 
the  kitchen  and  scullery  when  you  have  not  even  seen  the  entrance 
hall.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  feeling  as  I  do,  I  want  to  live  in 
view  of  the  entrance  hall  ?  Suburban  London  depresses  me  more 
and  more  every  year,  and  now  that  even  my  official  day  is  spent  in  the 
suburbs  I  have  a  still  greater  craving  for  a  dwelling-place  near  the 
centre  of  things.  I  sigh  after  the  good  old  days  when  there  were 
houses  on  London  Bridge  itself.  A  residence  there  would  mean 
separation  from  Angelina,  who  sighs  after  Piccadilly  and  Park  Lane, 
and  turns  up  her  nose  at  the  river,  but  rapid  promotion  might  enable 
us  to  maintain  two  establishments.  With  both  of  us  the  place  is 
everything :  we  cannot  even  be  civil  to  one  another  in  uncongenial 
surroundings. 

It  is  only  to  state  the  obvious  to  say  that  there  are  places  where 
some  of  us  cannot  breathe  in  a  physical  sense.  That  is  another  story. 
We  may,  indeed,  love  the  places,  but  our  bodies  cannot  exist  in  them. 
There  are  also  places  where  many  of  us  cannot  breathe  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  So  long  as  we  are  living  in  them  they  act  as  an  irritant  to  the 
spirit :  they  lower  our  mental  vitality  and  shatter  our  nervous  system. 
The  more  highly-strung  and  sensitive  we  are,  the  more  does  the 
difference  of  places  force  itself  upon  us.  I  cannot  live  beside  the  sea 
without  feeling  something  of  this.  I  could  live  on  the  sea  for  months 
at  a  stretch,  and  feet  exhilarated  and  inspired,  but  the  seashore  as  a 
dwelling  place  is  Gehenna  to  my  spirit.  "The  melancholy  long 
withdrawing  roar  "  of  the  sea  has  not  even  the  human  message  to  me 
that  it  conveyed  to  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  sea  air  has  a  hardness, 
when  felt  on  the  land,  which  gets  at  my  liver  and  unfits  me  for 
exertion. 
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If  I  cannot  live  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  I  will  live  on  the 
slope  of  some  Surrey  or  Kentish  hill,  where  the  air  is  soft  and  is 
laden  with  the  scent  of  trees  and  flowers. 

To  live  in  a  place  which  is  a  perpetual  irritant  to  the  spirit  is  a  worse 
fate  than  to  live  with  a  person  who  is  a  constant  provocation  to 
the  temper.  You  can  say  things  to  the  person  and  be  understood  : 
you  can  throw  things  at  him  or  her  and  the  fire  will  be  returned,  thus 
relieving  the  mental  tension,  but  there  is  little  consolation  to  be 
derived  from  weeping  over  Jerusalem  or  in  cursing  her  stones.  She 
is  so  supremely  indifferent  to  such  treatment,  and  this  attitude  of  hers 
only  increases  our  irritation.  She  is  our  temporary  prison  house,  and 
there  is  no  consolation  to  the  spirit  which  she  depresses  except  to 
plan  ways,  of  escape.  Nothing  less  than  a  judicial  separation  is 
possible  to  some  people  in  their  relations  to  places.  Addle  Hill  was 
only  endurable  to  me  because  I  saw  in  imagination  01y\npia  and  its 
marble  halls.  Addle  Hill,  without  a  means  of  escape ! — but  I  am 
getting  rebellious. 

To  be  indifferent  to  places  in  which  one  resides  is  a  counsel 
of  perfection.  Of  any  person  who  professes  to  be  so,  I  should  say 
of  him,  as  Charles  Lamb  said  of  the  man  who  affects  not  to  know 
what  he  is  eating,  "  I  suspect  his  taste  in  higher  matters."  I  might 
go  further  and  paraphrase  Lamb  by  saying  that  I  shrink  instinctively 
from  one  who  professes  to  like  Bermondsey  or  Margate.  I  can 
scarcely  bring  myself  to  be  civil  to  a  person  who,  "  for  puir  pleasure," 
selects  Peebles.  I  speak,  of  course,  metaphorically.  Peebles  may  be 
my  "  Yarrow  Unvisited."  I  am  drawn  towards  anybody  who  is  sensitive 
to  places :  it  is  only  a  passing  mood  that  visits  me  when  I  sing  the 
glories  of  love  in  a  cottage  or  "  round  and  round  the  gasworks."  The 
places  we  love  become  alive  to  us :  we  endow  them  with  souls  ;  the 
places  we  dislike  are  no  less  alive :  they  are  possessed  with  devils. 
We  can  sometimes  no  more  explain  the  cause  of  our  love  or  our  hate 
of  different  places  than  we  can  our  feelings  towards  individuals. 
'*  Most  of  us,"  says  Mr.  Robert  Hitchens,  "  are  careful  when  we  make 
our  wills  :  we  should  be  far  more  careful  where  we  make  our  homes. 
To  the  sensitive  man  or  woman  place  means  very  much.  It  affects 
the  health  of  the  body.  It  considerably  transforms  the  mind, 
changing  greatly  the  outlook  on  life.  It  even  plays  tricks  with  that 
very  delicate  piece  of  mechanism,  the  heart." 

"  Change  of  place  "  is  the  modern  craze  :  we  rush  here  and  there 
by  motor  car  or  train,  and  our  ambition  is  to  travel  as  much  and  as 
far  as  time  and  our  pockets  will  admit.  I  hear  so  many  men  say 
when  they  are  talking  of  their  coming  retirement,  "  I  should  like  to 
see  something  of  the  world  before  I  die.  I  shall  travel,  perhaps  go 
round  the  world."  I  shall  travel,  too,  perhaps,  but  I  don't  understand 
this  craving  for  long  distance  records.  I  think  when  I  retire  I  shall 
visit  Essex.  It  is  a  county  I  have  shamefully  neglected,  and  there 
are  corners  in  Essex,  I  understand,  as  primitive  and  as  unspoilt  by 
civilisation  as  any  of  the  places  to  which  you  can  take  Cook's  tickets. 
To  love  or  to  hate  places  you  must  live  in  them :  they  never  reveal 
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their  full  charms  or  their  depths  of  ugliness  to  the  tripper.  I  want  a 
place  I  can  live  with  in  the  bonds  of  affection,  and  I  think  it  a 
ghastly  mistake  for  any  man  over  sixty  years  of  age  to  go  round  the 
world.    I  shall  certainly  take  the  train  into  Essex. 

I  know  a  very  sweet  old  lady,  who  is  a  lady  in  every  movement 
and  form  of  speech,  who  was  always  noted  for  her  great  simplicity  of 
character,  and  her  extreme  old  age  is  a  real  reversion  to  childhood. 
She  is  always  happy-looking  and  lives  in  the  perfectly  serene  and 
cloudless  faith  of  her  infancy.  A  middle-aged  female  relative,  who  is 
a  pugnacious  Christian  of  the  Salvationist  type,  came  to  stay  with  her 
and  was  rather  shocked  than  otherwise  to  see  how  unconcerned  the 
old  lady  was  on  the  threshold  of  death.  So  she  asked  her  old  aunt 
straight  whether  she  was  not  disturbed  by  the  great  approaching 
change,  and  whether  she  was  really  prepared.  The  old  lady  smiled 
sweetly  and  said,  "  My  dear,  I  am  not  unused  to  changes :  you 
remember  I  once  moved  from  Rochester  to  Old  Brompton  and  from 
there  I  came  to  Maidstone.  It  is  not  very  far  from  here  to  Heaven, 
and  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  shall  have  made  a  move."  I  like  that  old 
lady's  answer.  She  loved  Maidstone,  where  all  her  interests  were 
centred,  and  the  move  to  Heaven  to  her  mind  would  be  no  more 
serious  than  that  Jfrom  Rochester  to  Old  Brompton.  Why  should  it 
be  ?    It  would  only  be  a  difference  of  places.  E.  B. 


The  Houses  of  Parliament  from  the  River. 
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Army  Post  Office  Corps  Memorial. 

A MEMORIAL  Tablet  erected  by  subscription  among  the 
members  of  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps  to  the  memory  of 
their  comrades  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War  was 
unveiled  by  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  Postmaster  General,  at  the  G.P.O. 
North  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  1 8th  of  June. 

The  ceremony  was  preceded  by  a  Church  Parade  of  the  24th 
Middlesex  (Post  Office)  Rifle  Volunteers,  of  which  the  Army  Post 
Office  Corps  forms  a  part,  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

The  Regiment  paraded  under  the  command  of  Lt.-Col.  Treble, 
C.M.G.,  formerly  commanding  Officer  of  the  A.P.O.C.  in  South 
Africa,  on  the  Christ's  Hospital  ground,  a  guard  of  honour  of  100 
N.C.O.'s  and  men  of  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps  who  had  served  in 
the  War,  under  the  command  of  Major  Price,  C.M.G.,  being  posted 
at  the  Newgate  Street  Gates. 

Among  the  Officers  present,  in  addition  to  those  already  named, 
were  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  F.  L.  Colborne  commanding  the  24th 
Middlesex  R.V.,  Lieut.-Col.  Ogilvie,  V.D.,  Capt.  Palmer,  Capt.  Curtis, 
Capt.  McOintock,  Lieuts.  Maxwell,  Owsn,  Warren,  and  Wynne.  The 
Post  Office  was  represented  by  Mr.  H.  Babington  Smith,  C.S.I. ,  the 
Secretary,  Col.  S.  Raffles  Thompson,  V.D.,  formerly  in  command  of 
the  regiment,  Mr.  John  Ardron,  and  Mr.  Bundy,  of  the  Secretary's 
Office,  Mr.  Badcock,  C.B.,  Controller,  L.P.S.,  Mr.  King,  Accountant 
General,  Mr.  Wickham,  Controller  M.O.O.,  Lt.-Col.  Greer,  C.M.G., 
Postmaster,  E.D.O.,  and  late  Director  of  Army  Postal  Serv  ices  in  South 
Africa,  and  many  others.  Lord  Stanley  and  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts, 
who  accompanied  him,  were  received  on  their  arrival  in  the  grounds  with 
a  general  salute,  and  ins])ected  the  ranks,  after  which  the  regiment 
marched  to  Christ  Church,  where  the  vicar,  who  is  chaplain  to  the 
regiment,  conducted  the  service  and  preached  from  Psalm  xx.,  8 : 
"They  are  bowed  down  and  fallen,  but  we  are  risen  and  stand 
upright."  The  offertory  was  given  to  the  fund  for  rebuilding  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  guard  of  honour  and  regiment 
took  up  position  facing  the  east  side  of  the  Secretaries'  block  in 
St.  Martin's  lc  Grand,  and  after  prayer  had  been  offered  by  the 
chaplain.  Lord  Stanley,  at  the  request  of  Col.  Colborne,  proceeded 
to  unveil  the  memorial,  which  had  been  covered  with  the  Union 
Jack.  He  referred  to  the  service  rendered  by  the  Corps 
during  the  campaign,  and  mentioned  that  besides  their  work  in 
connexion  with  the  postal  service  there  had  been  several  instances  of 
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gallantry  displayed  by  the  men,  especially  at  Roodeval.  He  also 
alluded  by  name  to  several  of  those  who  were  killed  in  action  or  died 
of  disease  during  the  War.  When  the  tablet  had  been  unveiled,  the 
National  Anthem  was  sung,  and  the  Postmaster  General  asked  Lord 
Roberts,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  under  whom  he  and  the  regiment 
had  served,  to  say  a  few  words.  Lord  Roberts  said  he  had  been  very 
glad  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony,  as  he  greatly  appreciated  and  had 
spoken  before  of  the  postal  services  rendered  by  the  men  of  the  corps 
in  South  Africa.  They  had  done  a  work  with  which  without  their  aid 
the  local  officials  could  not  have  coped.  Before  leaving  the  Post 
Office  Lord  Roberts  spoke  personally  to  one  or  two  of  the  men  who 
served  under  him,  and  to  some  of  the  relatives  of  those  to  whom  the 
tablet  has  been  erected.  The  regiment  then  returned  to  Christ's 
Hospital  and  was  dismissed. 

The  Memorial,  of  which  a  photograph  is  reproduced,  takes  the 
form  of  a  bronze  tablet  let  into  the  outer  wall  of  the  G.  P.O.  North, 
adjoining  the  principal  entrance  from  St.  Martin's  le  Grand.  It  bears 
at  the  top  the  red  and  white  flag  of  the  A.P.O.C.  reproduced  in 
coloured  enamels,  and,  below,  a  short  inscription  followed  by  the  names 
of  the  men  to  whom  it  is  erected  and  the  offices  to  which  they 
belonged. 

Birthday  Honours. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Egerton  to  be  C.B. 
Mr.  E.  P.  W.  Redford  to  be  C.B. 

Lieut-Colonel  Frank  Leon  Outtrim  (Deputy  Postmaster-General  for 
the  State  of  Victoria)  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Heaviside  to  be  Companions  of 
the  I.S.O. 

We  tender  our  hearty  congratulations. 

The  Eastern  Mail  Service. 

THE  inter-departmental  committee  appointed  in  May,  1903,  "to 
consider  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails  to  and  from  the  East  and  Australasia  on  the  expiration  of 
the  existing  contracts  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  and  the  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company"  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  means  of  conveying  the 
Eastern  and  Australian  mails  when  the  P.  and  O.  and  Orient  con- 
tracts expire  in  1905  will,  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Australian 
Government  against  coloured  labour,  be  determined  by  asking  for 
sectional  and  through  tenders  for  mail  services  to  begin  in  1 908. 

The  committee  viewed  with  some  concern  the  necessity  of  dropping 
the  mail  contract  with  the  Orient  Company  for  the  alternating 
fortnightly  Australian  mail  service,  especially  as  this  was  at  variance 
with  their  general  aim  to  encourage  a  number  of  good  British  fleets. 
But,  considering  the  comparatively  few  really  fast  ships  at  this  moment 
available,  they  were  satisfied  that  it  was  useless  at  once  to  ask  for 
sectional  tenders ;  and  it  was  equally  useless  without  asking  for  them 
to  dislocate  the  present  P.  and  O.  service,  especially  when  the  twenty- 
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four  hours'  acceleration  can  be  obtained  for  which  the  Government  of 
India  so  strenuously  press.  With  reference  to  the  different  schemes 
which  the  P.  and  O.  Company  have  put  forward  for  an  extension  of 
their  services  after  January  31st,  1905,  the  committee  are  opposed  to 
an  extension  for  seven  or  for  five  years ;  but  a  majority  are  in  favour 
of  an  extension  for  three  years  with  twenty-four  hours'  acceleration 
and  an  annual  subsidy  increased  by  10,000 — making  ^340,000  in 
all — while  a  minority  voted  for  accepting  the  offer  of  an  extension  for 
three  years  without  acceleration  and  an  annual  subsidy  decreased  by 
^10,000,  making  ^320,000  in  all.  All  members  of  the  committee, 
however,  were  united  in  recommending  that  the  options  offered  by  the 
company  of  an  extension  for  five  or  seven  years  with  retrospective 
reduction  of  subsidy  should  be  embodied  in  any  agreement  that  may 
be  framed.  In  connexion  with  the  Australian  mails  it  is  recalled  that 
the  Australian  Attorney-General  has  given  an  official  opinion  that 
mails  may,  under  section  69  of  the  Commonwealth  Post  and 
Telegraph  Act,  1 901,  be  placed  on  board  an  outgoing  vessel  with  a 
coloured  crew  without  any  breach  of  section  16  of  the  same  Act, 
which  prohibits  any  contract  or  arrangement  for  the  carriage  of 
Australian  mails  unless  it  contains  a  condition  that  only  white  labour 
shall  be  employed.  The  Australian  Government,  however,  has 
explained  that  it  will  not  enter  into  any  undertaking  to  adopt  the 
course  indicated,  but  that  each  case  will  be  treated  as  a  separate 
incident,  leaving  the  Commonwealth  Postmaster  General  free  at  his 
discretion  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  or  not. 

Throughout  their  deliberations  the  committee  bore  in  mind  that 
the  primary  object  of  mail  contracts  was  the  regularization  of  fast 
communication  which  should  ensure  at  a  reasonable  cost  postal 
services  at  fixed  dates ;  that  increase  of  speed  and  reduction  of  cost 
(so  far  as  compatible)  were  always  to  be  desired ;  that  unduly  long 
contracts  involved  risk  of  excluding  the  mail  service  from  the  benefit 
of  the  most  recent  marine  inventions  and  appliances  ;  and  that  rapid 
postal  communication  mainly,  and  in  fact  necessarily,  followed  the 
lines  of  great  commercial  traffic.  It  being  admitted  that  the  speed 
for  mail  packets  is  properly  a  question  of  expense  fixed  in  practice  by 
commercial  demands,  that  a  higher  speed  is  really  obtainable  in  one 
part  of  the  world  rather  than  in  another  in  consequence  of  the  needs 
of  commerce,  and  that  the  contract  speed  of  any  service  under  the 
Post  Office  must  be  determined  by  the  speed  of  the  slowest  ship  to  be 
used  in  that  service,  the  committee  compared  the  contract  speeds  of 
British  and  foreign  mails,  with  the  result  that  they  recommend  an 
increase  in  the  contract  speed  to  and  from  India  of  not  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  also  an  increase  in  the  speed  over  the  China 
sections  of  the  service.  This  would  raise  the  Indian  mail  speed  to 
nearly  sixteen  knots. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  have  resulted,  Lord 
Stanley  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  an  arrangement  being 
made  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  to 
continue  their  present  service  for  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the 
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current  contract  on  the  31st  of  January,  1905,  but  with  an  acceleration 
of  twenty-four  hours  on  every  section  of  it  both  in  the  outward  and 
homeward  direction.  For  this  increase  of  speed  the  Company  will 
receive  an  addition  of  10,000  a  year  to  their  annual  subsidy  of 
^330,000,  and  during  the  three  years  for  which  this  arrangement  is  to 
remain  in  force  it  will  be  ascertained  whether  further  improvements 
can  be  obtained  by  open  tender.  The  option  has  also  been  procured 
from  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  of  prolonging  the 
arrangement  for  two  or  four  additional  years  if  circumstances  should 
at  any  time  make  a  further  extension  desirable.  If  the  prolongation 
is  made  for  two  years  only  the  subsidy  for  the  whole  period  of  five 
years  will  be  ^330,000,  but  if  the  arrangement  is  maintained  for 
seven  years  in  all  the  subsidy  for  the  whole  period  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  ^315,000  a  year. 

British  Mail  Service  to  East  Africa. 

'  1  ^HE  Government  is  agreed  that  financial  encouragement  is  called 


for  if  British  shipowners  are  to  hold  their  own  in  face  of  stiff 


foreign  competition  on  the  East  African  Coast.  A  step  in  the  right  . 
direction  has  been  taken  by  the  appointment  of  an  inter-departmental 
Committee  to  work  out  the  details.  It  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Post  Office,  Treasury,  Foreign  Office,  Colonial  Office, 
Admiralty,  Board  of  Trade,  and  India  Office.  The  Committee  is 
charged : — 

To  inquire  and  report  (1)  what  conditions  should  be  prescribed 
for  such  a  service;  (2)  what  subsidy  was  likely  to  be  required ;  and 
(3)  what  contributions  may  be  expected  from  the  British  possessions  or 
protectorates  interested  in  the  scheme. 

The  Post  Office  is  represented  on  the  committee  by  Mr.  H.  Buxton 
Forman,  C.B. 

The  Postmaster  General  and  Athletics. '  -_■  ,c*j4w 

I HE  sight  of  three  Cabinet  Ministers  at  a  great  athletic  meeting, 
says  the  Court  Journal,  recalls  the  days  of  ancient  Greece, 
statesmen  took  an  even  more  active  part  in  such  contests.  For 
had  the  custom  of  the  Olympic  games  been  followed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Football  Cup  Tie  Match  at  the  Crystal  Palace  recently,  we 
should  have  seen  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  competing  in  a  foot- 
race, while  Lord  Stanley  would  undoubtedly  have  entered  one  or  more 
of  his  fast  parcel  vans  in  the  chariot  race.  We  dare  not  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  which  of  the  Trinity  Cambridge  men  would  have  gained 
the  victor's  wreath  of  wild  olive;  nor  could  we  be  certain  that  the 
P.M.G.  would  have  triumphed  in  the  final  heat  of  the  chariots,  since 
the  Premier  might  have  been  tempted  to  enter  his  motor,  and,  if 
police  watches  are  to  be  trusted,  must  then  have  won  the  race.  But 
we  can  be  quite  sure  that  the  proceedings  would  have  ended  with  a 
public  banquet  to  the  victors,  as,  indeed,  they  did  that  Saturday  evening 
at  the  Palace,  when  the  vanquished  were  also  included,  and  the 
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presence  of  the  genial  P.M.G.  once  more  gave  the  gathering  the 
familiar  aspect  of  a  "  Stanley  "  show.  Who  knows  whether  the  visit  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  to  Sydenham  may  not  result  in 
the  founding  of  a  new  Olympic  era  ?  So  that  henceforth  we  should 
date  documents  of  high  importance  to  the  State  from  the  year  when 
Manchester  won  "  coop  "  at  Crystal  Palace. 


HE  Annual  Dinner  of  His  Majesty's  Civil  Service  was  held  at 


*  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Strand,  on  Monday,  the  27th  June.  The 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  K.G.,  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
presided,  and  Sir  Thomas  H.  Sanderson,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  I.S.O., 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  acted  as  Vice-Chairman. 
The  guest  of  the  evening  was  Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  G.C.B.,  I.S.O., 
(on  his  retirement  from  the  Civil  Service) ;  and  Viscount  Goschen, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt. 
M.P.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  M.P.,  the  ex-Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  under  whom  Sir  Francis  has  served  at  the  Treasury, 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Service  to  meet  him  on  this  occasion. 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  W.  J.  L.  Wharton,  K.C.B.,  and  Lieut.-General 
Sir  John  D.  French,  K.C.B.,  were  also  guests  of  the  Service. 

The  string  Band  of  the  Royal  Artillery  (by  kind  permission  of 
the  Commandant  and  Officers),  performed  a  selection  of  music  during 
the  evening. 


NE  of  the  results  of  the  removal  of  the  Savings  Bank  staff  to 


West  Kensington  has  been  the  development  of  a  desire  for 


club-life  among  the  staff.  The  city  always  presented  obvious 
difficulties  in  the  way,  when  any  movement  in  this  direction  was 
suggested,  but  at  Kensington  all  the  conditions  are  favourable  ;  and  the 
fact  alone  that  a  large  number  of  the  staff  reside  within  easy  distance 
of  the  Department  has  almost  created  a  demand  for  clubs.  We 
believe  that  this  last  consideration  applies  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
lady  clerks,  who  have  recently  started  a  club  quite  close  to  the  Bank 
premises.  The  rooms  have  been  furnished  with  an  eye  to  comfort, 
and  members  can  turn  in  after  the  official  day  is  over  to  enjoy  a  cup 
of  tea  and  conversation  with  one  another.  We  are  delighted  to  know 
that  one  of  the  rules  of  the  club  is  that  no  official  matters  shall  be 
discussed.  The  leading  papers  and  magazines  are  to  be  found  here : 
a  small  room  is  set  apart  for  letter-writing,  cards,  chess,  or  quiet 
reading,  and  there  is  a  good  table  for  ping-pong  in  another  room. 
Italian,  German  and  French  classes  are  in  full  swing  both  for 
beginners  and  advanced  scholars :  and  classes  for  other  subjects 
are  in  contemplation.  There  is  also  a  Blouse  class,  where  members 
are  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  cutting  out  and  fitting. 

Once  a  fortnight  during  the  winter  the  members  and  their  friends 
enjoy  a  social  evening.  A  piano  forms  part  of  the  club's  pro|ierty  ;  and 
musical  evenings  are  arranged.    Each  member  may  bring  a  friend 


The  Civil  Service  Dinner. 
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as  often  as  once  a  week,  while  all  classes  are  open  to  non-members. 
The  club  is  open  from  four  o'clock  to  ten  p.m.  every  week-day ;  from 
one  o'clock  to  ten  on  Saturdays,  and  from  three  to  nine  on  Sundays. 
Other  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secretaries,  Miss  E. 
Axford  and  Miss  A.  D.  Edwards,  both  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Department.  The  swimming,  rowing,  tennis  and  rambling  clubs 
already  in  existence  in  the  Department,  are  now  in  touch  with  the 
social  club. 

A  very  successful  sale  of  work  in  aid  of  the  club  was  held  on  three 
consecutive  days  in  April  in  the  club  premises.  The  demand  for  tickets 
indeed  was  in  excess  of  the  supply.  As  usual  at  such  functions  the 
refreshment  stall  did  a  magnificent  business,  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  Japanese  tea  room  and  the  Geisha  costumes  of  the  waitresses 
were  much  admired.  We  think  a  word  of  praise  should  be  bestowed 
on  those  self-sacrificing  girls  who  laboured  unseen  and  unadmired  in 
the  scullery.  There  were  six  stalls,  plain  needlework,  fancy  work,  art 
and  photography,  dolls,  sweets  and  horticulture.  The  bazaar  was  well 
patronised  by  all  ranks  among  the  ladies,  and  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
good  comradeship  showed  itself  everywhere.  A  substantial  sum  was 
raised  and  the  club  obtained  a  good  advertisement.  Indeed,  the 
lively  appearance  of  the  Blythe  Road  on  the  evenings  of  the  sale 
created  no  little  curiosity  among  the  male  members  of  the  staff.  We 
understand  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  members  to  hold  another  sale  of  work  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
cost  of  a  covered  way  or  of  a  tube  to  the  club. 

C.  T.  Ambler. 

1VHERE  is  no  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  proverb  "  Let  nothing 
be  said  of  the  dead  but  what  is  favourable"  when  writing 
about  Charles  Ambler;  close  observation  for  thirty  years  having 
failed  to  detect  a  mental  slip  or  moral  flaw,  the  difficulty  is  to  avoid 
seemingly  undue  praise  ;  yet,  to  write  of  him  with  a  touch  of  fulsome- 
ness  would  do  violence  to  his  memory.  Few  have  been  so  richly 
endowed ;  educated,  polished,  many-sided,  energetic  nevertheless 
discreet,  having  rare  intuition,  stability,  self-restraint,  and  a  conscience 
"  he  reverenced  as  his  king,"  he  was  "  an  ideal  man,  modest,  kindly, 
all-accomplished,  wise."  Mr.  Beaufort,  a  foremost  man  to  serve  the 
Post  Office,  abhorred  arrogance  or  pretentiousness ;  that  a  man  of 
his  discrimination  and  character  made  Mr.  Ambler  his  friend,  as  well 
as  chief  clerk,  sets  a  seal  upon  the  friend's  sterling  worth.  The 
friendship  was  not  transient,  the  passing  away  of  years  but  intensified 
Mr.  Beaufort's  admiration  for  the  chief  clerk,  and  the  latter^  tender 
reverence  for  his  sujrerior ;  eventually  they  agreed  that  they  would  not 
voluntarily  separate. 

Beginning  his  official  career  when  a  relative  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  Postmaster  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Ambler  had  had  three  years 
experience  on  Mr.  Beaufort's  advent  in  i860;  activity  now  replaced 
inaction,  a  man  to  execute  improvements  was  required,  and 
Mr.  Ambler  was  the  man  chosen.    While  holding  a  minor  position 
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he  recast  all  the  postmen's  "  walks  "  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  and 
started  the  suburban  men  from  District  offices  instead  of  the  Head 
office.  To  make  this  work  perfect  he  traversed  every  street  and 
court  in  the  city  and  the  adjoining  royal  borough.  Afterwards,  he  made 
the  Manchester  District  preparations  for  the  commencement  of  the  tele- 
graph business,  and,  from  February  5th,  1870,  assisted  the  telegraph 
officials  to  introduce  Post  Office  routine.  The  latter  duty  was 
performed  with  such  tact  that  he  and  the  telegraph  officials  remained 
life-long  friends.    In  1870  he  also  made  arrangements  for  the  inrro- 


Mr.  Ambler. 


duction  of  the  "Book  Post,"  it  was,  therefore,  expected  he  would 
become  chief  clerk  at  the  first  opportunity.  He  was  promoted  in 
187 1.  A  period  of  unrelaxing  toil  then  commenced.  Sir.  Beaufort 
ceased  to  follow  the  hounds,  use  his  gun,  or  visit  his  club,  as  had 
been  his  wont,  supported  by  an  ideal  helper  work  became  an  absorbing 
passion.  Eight  hours  daily  did  not  nearly  suffice,  a  bulky  cover  (extra 
thick  on  Saturday)  went  every  afternoon  to  his  bachelor  home  for 
attention  after  dinner  ;  he  even  sought  outside  work  and  became 
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Chairman  of  an  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Beaufort's  judgment 
was  greatly  prized  in  London,  as  the  memento  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  written  after  his  death,  testified.  National  problems  were 
therefore  constantly  sent  to  him  "  for  report " ;  a  list  of  them  would 
supply  a  concise,  twenty  years,  history  of  the  Post  Office  ;  few  were 
reported  upon  until  sifted  by  Mr.  Ambler.  Nothing  came  amiss  to 
him,  questions  concerning  the  establishment  of  Postal  Orders,  Tele- 
graph Money  Orders,  Parcel  Post,  and  Express  Delivery,  about  the 
advantages  of  employing  women,  of  provincial  Returned  Letter 
Branches,  of  Parcel  Coaches,  were  grasped  with  equal  facility.  A 
complete  knowledge  of  the  rules,  experience,  fine  natural  qualifica- 
tion, and  daily  association  with  a  discerning  chief  had  made  Charles 
Ambler  a  sagacious  counsellor  and  safe  guide,  he  was  therefore  sent 
with  great  confidence  to  the  Bushey  Conference  to  represent  Man- 
chester. Mr.  Beaufort  had  prepared  the  old  "  Rules  for  Post- 
masters," it  was  evidently  thought  fitting  that  those  relating  to  the 
Parcel  Post  should  also  have  his  oversight.  Mr.  Ambler  prepared 
the  rules  :  they  testify  to  his  sagacity. 

Had  there  been  no  national,  i.e.  extra,  work  the  chief  clerks' 
duties  were  sufficient  to  occupy  an  average  man.  Manchester  and 
the  surrounding  towns  revelled  in  prosperity;  postal  packets,  tele- 
grams, and  parcels  were  "  dumped "  into  the  great  centre  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers ;  sites  had  to  be  acquired  and  new  head  post, 
telegraph,  and  parcel  offices  built  thereon ;  additional  branch  and 
sub-offices  were  also  constantly  needed.  Mr.  Ambler's  devotion  and 
responsibility  cannot  be  comprehended  without  stating  that  Mr. 
Beaufort  was  frequently  incapacitated  by  asthma ;  he  was  not  more 
vigilant  when  he  had  vicarious  responsibility,  but  his  solicitude  was 
greater.  The  Chief  was  eager  to  hear  of  the  day's  proceedings  when 
not  too  prostrate  to  give  them  consideration,  a  nightly  letter,  or  the 
chief  clerk,  viva  voce,  therefore  kept  him  informed. 

Having  a  postmaster  who  required  to  guard  his  health,  Mr. 
Ambler  bore  the  official  burden  whenever  possible ;  indeed,  those 
who  witnessed  the  work  of  those  years  could  never  determine  whether 
the  great  Postmaster,  or  his  great  helper,  was  the  more  ardent. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  postmaster  shortened  his  life  by  staying  in  an 
impure  atmosphere  when  he  could  have  retired  on  full  pay  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  helper  injured  his  health  by  excessive  work.  In  1887 
"  the  great  reaper "  unexpectedly  came  and  effected  the  separation 
which  the  Postmaster  had  desired  might  be  deferred  until  "he  was 
not."  It  was  then  found  that  the  unsurpassable  services  of  the 
faithful  friend  were  not  recorded,  the  friend,  convinced  that  the 
failure  was  unintentional,  accepted  the  grave  misfortune  with  charac- 
teristic reserve  and  dignity. 

In  1888  Mr.  Johnston  ("  R.  W.  J  ")  became  Mr.  Ambler's  second 
surveyor ;  happily  he  is  spared  to  grace  the  columns  of  S/.  Martin's, 
and  will  doubtless  chronicle  therein  his  judgment  of  Charles  Ambler. 
Mr.  Johnston  had  not  been  long  in  Manchester  when  a  chest  affec- 
tion developed ;  he  had  withstood  the  fogs  that  periodically  shroud 
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"  the  hub  of  the  universe,"  but  those  that  cloaked  Cottonopolis 
prostrated  him  time  after  time.  Having  endured  unto  extreme 
feebleness  there  was  no  alternative  to  leaving  Manchester  if  life  was 
to  be  continued,  he  consequently  parted  from  many  friends  and 
went  to  Hastings.  Mr.  Ambler,  of  course,  was  "  Acting  Surveyor  " 
during  the  absences  of  both  Mr.  Beaufort  and  Mr.  Johnston  ;  it  is 
almost  certain  that  no  officer  ever  filled  that  position  as  frequently. 
Although  not  strictly  pertinent  to  this  notice,  it  may  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Johnston's  inability  to  remain  in  Manchester  was  a  misfortune  for 
the  office  as  well  as  calamitous  to  him. 

In  1892  Mr.  Ambler  saw  his  third  surveyor;  twenty-five  hard, 
anxious  years  had  then  produced  acute  dyspepsia,  he  therefore  sought 
the  retirement  that  was  accomplished  on  the  day  he  completed  thirty- 
six  years'  service.  He  and  his  wife  travelled  abroad,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  his  health  greatly  improved.  Being  still  three  years 
under  the  retiring  age,  he  was  not  satisfied  it  was  just  that  he 
should  be  the  recipient  of  a  pension,  he  therefore  volunteered  to 
resume  duty ;  his  official  career  was,  however,  closed. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Ambler  was  equally  estimable  and  many-sided  ; 
an  attached  member  of  the  Anglican  Church  he  was  organist  and 
choirmaster  for  several  years,  and  churchwarden  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death ;  he  was  also  a  director  of  the  Manchester  Exchange 
Library.  Although  before  1892  his  opportunities  were  curtailed,  no 
one  enjoyed  life  more  sanely,  the  luncheon  table  was  often  enlivened 
with  descriptions  of  the  pleasure  derived  the  previous  night  at 
"  Halles  "  or  elsewhere  ;  he  also  delighted  in  outdoor  sports. 

As  the  president  of  an  assembly  in  the  suburb  in  which  he 
resided,  he  led  off  the  first  dance  of  the  season  last  November. 
Only  a  few  steps  had  been  danced  when  he  became  indisposed, 
medical  aid  was  quickly  forthcoming,  and  Mr.  Ambler  carried  home  ; 
the  attack  was  pronounced  to  have  been  "  angina  pectoris.'*  W  ith 
rest  improvement  continued  for  ten  days,  his  doctor  was  therefore 
almost  assured  that  peril  from  a  second  attack  had  j)assed,  the 
attack,  however,  came,  and  in  a  few  minutes  closed  the  life  of  one 
who  has  had  few  equals.  Mrs.  Ambler  had  no  idea  that  his  heart 
was  affected  ;  it  is  also  certain  he  was  unaware  of  it,  he  was  too 
prudent  to  have  cycled  and  danced  if  aware  they  were  attended  with 
danger. 

Many  rejoice  that  they  were  privileged  to  see  Charles  Ambler 
exemplify  the  charms  of  purity,  truth,  and  absolute  uprightness,  his 
life  was  indeed  rich,  in  the  sense  of  being  filled  with  beauty,  for  "  that 
man  is  richest  who  having  j>erfected  the  functions  of  his  own  life  to 
the  utmost,  has  also  the  widest  helpful  influence  over  the  lives  of 
others."  R.  W.  M. 


I  understand  that  my  old  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  R.  W.  Mason, 
late  postmaster  of  Huddersfield,  has  written  an  "appreciation"  for 
St.  Martin' s-ie-G  rand  of  our  mutual  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Charles 
Ambler,  for  many  years  chief  clerk  at  Manchester.     I  had  the 
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happiness  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Ambler  during  the  brief  period  of 
my  postmastership  of  Manchester,  and  I  retain  the  happiest  recollec- 
tions of  that  time,  in  spite  of  much  physical  suffering,  and  not  a  little 
mental  anxiety.  Mr.  Ambler  was  not  only  an  exceptionally  able 
officer,  but  he  was  the  most  loyal  and  upright  of  men  ;  and  it  was  a 
great  comfort  to  me,  as  it  would  have  been  to  most  postmasters,  to 
have  such  an  one  as  a  right  hand  amid  the  numerous  anxieties  of  the 
greatest  of  provincial  offices.  He  had  grown  up  with  the  Manchester 
office  from  comparative  boyhood,  and  what  he  did  not  know  about  its 
many-sided  activities,  and  multifarious  operations  was  not  worth 
knowing.  Albeit,  he  was  one  of  the  most  modest  and  least  assertive 
of  men,  a  man  with  whom  to  take  counsel  was  always  a  pleasure, 
just  as  it  was  a  pleasure,  in  the  lighter  moments  of  official  life,  to  dis- 
cuss the  several  interests  in  which  he  delighted  to  employ  his  not 
over-abundant  leisure.  Our  friendship — for  so  I  must  describe  the 
relations  which  existed  between  us — did  not  terminate  with  my 
departure  from  Manchester,  for  we  corres]x>nded  regularly  for  some 
years,  and  towards  the  close  of  my  postmastership  of  Hastings,  he 
paid  me  a  visit  there,  which  was  to  me,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
to  him,  a  most  pleasurable  occasion.  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  him  in 
such  excellent  health,  and  little  imagined  that  I  should  never  see  his 
kindly  expressive  face  again.  If  Mr.  Ambler  had  a  fault,  it  was  over 
scrupulousness  in  his  personal  conduct,  which  he  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  decline  the  testimonial  which  we  proposed  to  present  to 
him  on  his  retirement  from  the  Manchester  office.  I  think  if  he  had 
realised  the  pleasure  of  which  he  was  robbing  his  many  friends,  he 
would  have  acted  differently.  But  as  he  acted  from  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  highest  motives,  and  not  from  any  desire  to  appear  singular, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 


HE  Controllership  of  Telegraphs,  Edinburgh,  having  become 


1  vacant  by  the  call  of  Mr.  Plackett  to  take  up  an  appointment  at 
Head  Quarters,  it  was  appropriate  that,  when  nominating  his  successor, 
the  choice  should  fall  upon  a  London  man  ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that,  in  conferring  the  post  upon  Mr.  Binsted,  a  wise  selection  has  been 
made,  while  the  Telegraph  Staff  of  Edinburgh  have  much  cause  for 
congratulation  in  having  secured  so  able  and  genial  a  chief. 

To  follow,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  so  deservedly  popular  a 
controller  as  Mr.  Plackett  requires  a  man  of  energy,  experience,  and 
tact,  qualities  which  Mr.  Binsted  possesses  in  a  more  than  average 
degree,  while  his  affability  and  sound  common  sense  will,  there  is  little 
doubt,  be  speedily  recognized  by  his  new  colleagues. 

Entering  the  service  of  the  Electric  and  International  Telegraph 
Company  in  June  1866,  Mr.  Binsted  was  for  some  years  attached  to 
the  Southampton  office,  where  he  displayed  marked  ability  as  an 
operator,  and  when  the  Government  acquired  the  control  of  the  several 


R.  W.  J. 


Mr.  R.  Douglas  Binsted. 
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telegraph  systems,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  business  in  London 
rendered  expert  assistance  necessary,  he  was  among  the  first  selected 
for  transfer.  After  becoming  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  detail 
of  the  manipulative  side  of  Telegraphy,  he  was  in  1890  promoted  to 
the  class  of  assistant  Superintendents,  and  three  years  later  was  offered 
a  clerkship  in  the  Controller's  office,  which  he  accepted.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  wholly  engaged  upon  administrative  duties,  in 
connection  with  which  he  has  been  able  to  utilize  his  extensive  practical 
knowledge  to  great  advantage. 

Outside  his  official  hours  he  has,  amongst  other  pursuits,  devoted 


himself  to  athletics,  and  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  football  field 
and  upon  the  running  path,  where  he  has  won  numerous  prizes,  among 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  handsome  cup  presented  for  competition 
at  the  Civil  Service  Sports  by  the  late  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  of  Teck. 

Mr.  Binsted  carries  with  him  the  sincerest  good  wishes  of  all  his 
friends  for  his  future  success  and  happiness  in  his  new  sphere  of 
labour,  and  a  more  tangible  expression  of  regard  from  his  late 
confreres  on  the  Controller's  Staff  of  the  Central  Telegraph  Office. 


HE  Chtsham  News  of  the  16th  of  May  announces  the  death  of 


[  Mr.  Mark  Edwin  Dockree  at  one  of  the  London  Hospitals  as 
the  result  of  an  internal  complaint  from  which  he  had  long  suffered. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Dockree  served  in  the  Inland  Branch  of  the 
Circulation  Department,  General  Post  Office.  As  an  overseer  he 
gained  a  high  reputation  for  efficiency  and  zeal.  He  was  an  artist 
of  no  mean  repute,  and  his  paintings  were  so  much  in  demand  that 
he  was  induced  in  the  year  1 88 1  to  retire  from  the  Post  Office  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  art.      He  settled  at  Croxley  Green. 


Mr.  R.  D.  Binsted. 


Mr.  Mark  Edwin  Dockree. 
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Mr.  Dockree  was  a  member  of  the  Rickmansworth  Urban  District 
Council  for  several  years,  but  had  not  attended  the  meetings  for 
some  months  past  owing  to  his  failing  health.  In  addition,  he  was 
vice-chairman  of  the  Rural  Parish  Council,  and  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Burial  Committee.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  old  Parish 
Council,  which  body  became  extinct  on  the  formation  of  the  Urban 
District. 

*Mr.  W.  A.  Hetherington. 

WE  greatly  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilson  A. 
Hetherington,  the  postmaster  of  Birmingham,  which 
occurred  on  the  28th  of  April.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Hetherington 
underwent  a  most  serious  operation,  from  which  he  had  a  somewhat 
remarkable  recovery,  and  was  able  fully  to  resume  his  duties.  He 
continued  to  discharge  them  until  about  a  week  before  his  death, 
when  he  had  a  seizure  from  which  recovery  was  hopeless. 

Mr.  Hetherington  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson 
Hetherington,  a  well-known  Chancery  barrister,  of  London,  and  was 
born  in  Hyde  Park  Square  in  1842.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  of  which  he  eventually  became  "captain."  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  entered  at  Christ  Church, 
and  in  1865  took  his  B.A.  degree.  Mr.  Hetherington  was  originally 
intended  for  the  Bar,  but  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  1865 
upset  all  his  plans.  He  went  in  for  an  examination  which  led  to  his 
getting  an  appointment  in  the  secretarial  department  of  the  London 
General  Post  Office.  He  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  surveying 
branch,  being  at  various  times  stationed  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
several  parts  of  the  Midland  Counties.  In  1891  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  postmastership  of  Brighton,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Whiting,  when  Mr.  Hetherington  was  nominated  by  the 
Postmaster  General  to  fill  his  place.  Brighton  is  a  very  large  and  busy 
office,  and  many  improvements  were  inaugurated  and  important 
extensions  made  during  Mr.  Hetherington's  mastership.  He  showed 
himself  a  most  capable  organiser,  and  was  extremely  popular  with  the 
large  staff  under  his  control.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  societies  of  a 
recreative  character  for  the  postal  and  telegraph  staffs,  and  was  the 
president  of  a  cricket  club  whose  members  were  drawn  from  both 
sides  of  the  service.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  Volunteer  movement, 
and  also  an  active  worker  in  Church  affairs,  acting  as  vicar's  warden 
at  St.  Martin's  Church,  Brighton,  taking  part  in  the  Diocesan 
Conference,  and  filling  the  office  of  school  manager,  and  member 
of  several  committees  of  public  institutions. 

Mr.  Hetherington  took  up  the  duties  of  postmaster  in  Birmingham 
in  succession  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Wight  in  January,  1897.  During  the  time 
he  held  office  there  was  no  radical  change  in  postal  administration, 
but  the  work  has  grown  enormously,  and  the  Central  Post  Office  has 
been  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  first-class  office,  so  that  it  now 
ranks  level  with  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  Another 
matter  of  interest  during  his  term  of  office  has  been  the  completion  of 

•A  portrait  of  Mr.  Hetherington  appeared  at  page  348  of  our  8th  volume. 
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the  underground  cable  between  London  and  Birmingham.  Mr. 
Hetherington's  experience  and  ability  enabled  him  to  cope  satis- 
factorily with  any  developments  or  alterations  of  the  service  which 
have  proved  necessary.  He  was  a  most  capable  organiser,  and  had  a 
thorough  grip  of  all  departments  of  postal  work,  while  no  one  could 
have  been  more  regular  and  attentive  to  his  duties.  Until  his  illness 
every  day  found  him  at  his  post,  prepared  to  bring  a  ripe  judgment 
to  bear  upon  all  matters  which  came  under  his  consideration. 

Among  his  subordinates  Mr.  Hetherington  has  always  been 
regarded  with  the  deepest  respect  and  esteem.  Invariably  courteous 
and  considerate,  he  was  yet  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  he  held  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  firm  and  just  hand. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  head  of  the  Birmingham  Post  Office 
Mr.  Hetherington  was  surveyor  of  the  Birmingham  district,  and 
thus  had  the  offices  in  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  West  Bromwich, 
Kidderminster,  and  ten  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  under  his 
supervision. 

Mr.  Clement  Mason. 

WE  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  painfully  sudden  death  from 
meningitis  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age  of  Mr.  Clement 
Mason,  senior  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
Transvaal,  which  took  place  at  Johannesburg  on  the  16th  of 
April  last. 

Mr.  Mason  entered  the  Home  Postal  Service  in  1890,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  postal  service  of  Cape  Colony  in  June  1895.  When 
the  postal  service  of  the  Transvaal  was  reorganised  after  the  war,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  officers  selected  for  transfer  to  that  service,  and 
in  addition  to  having  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  work  of 
reorganization,  had  since  been  recognized  as  a  courteous,  conscientious 
and  capable  officer. 

Mr.  Mason  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Post  Office  company 
of  the  Transvaal  Light  Infantry,  which  company  he  recently  left  upon 
promotion  to  be  officer-in-charge  of  the  signalling  section  of  that 
corps,  and  he  was  present  in  that  capacity  at  the  annual  camp  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  Transvaal  Volunteers  at  Frederikstad  a  very  few 
days  before  his  death,  to  all  appearance  in  his  usual  health.  He  was 
also  a  zealous  Freemason. 

Mr.  Mason  leaves  a  widow  to  mourn  his  loss  to  whom  the  sincerest 
sympathy  is  extended  by  his  many  friends  both  in  Cape  Colony  and 
in  the  Transvaal,  who  are  themselves  left  to  regret  the  early  death  of 
one  to  whom  no  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  than  to  say  that  he  was  a 
loyal  comrade,  a  cajxible  officer  and  an  English  gentleman. 

[The  loss  to  the  Magazine  by  Mr.  Mason's  death  is  great ;  for  he 
displayed  great  keenness  in  extending  the  circulation  among  our 
colleagues  in  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  H.  C.  Waterhouse  has  been  good 
enough  to  step  forward  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Mason  as  our  local 
agent ;  and  we  extend  to  him  a  warm  welcome  as  a  member  of  the 
staff. — Ed.] 
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The  P.  and  O.  Fleet 

THE  tonnage  of  the  fleet  of  the  premier  British  Mail  Contractors 
is  announced  to  be  366,937,  and  yet  another  vessel  of  10,000 
tons  is  on  the  stocks.  This  ship  is  to  be  of  the  "  Moldavia  "  type, 
four  of  which  are  already  in  being,  namely  the  "  Macedonia," 
"  Marmora,"  "  Moldavia  "  (see  illustration),  and  "  Mongolia."  The  cost 
of  the  four  steamers  was  1,500,000.  It  is  the  possession  of  these 
splendid  vessels  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  Directors  to  under- 
take to  continue  the  present  mail  services  to  India  and  China  and 
Australia,  with  a  considerable  acceleration,  for  a  period  of  three  years 
from  February,  1905,  when  the  contract  now  in  force  comes  to  an 
end. 

The  Anglo-French  Telephone  Service. 

THE  telephone  service  between  certain  provincial  towns  in  England 
and  in  France  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  the 
nth  of  April,  and  the  following  congratulatory  telegrams  passed 
between  the  French  and  British  Administrations : — 
Sous  Secretaire  d'Etat  Fostes  et  Tel^graphes  a  Postmaster  General, 

Londres. 

A  l'occasion  de  la  mise  en  vigueur  de  la  nouvelle  convention  t£\6- 
phonique  Franco-Anglaise  le  Sous  Secretaire  d'£tat  et  l'Administration 
Francaise  des  Postes  des  T&egraphes  et  des  Telephones  envoient  a 
Monsieur  le  Postmaster  General  et  a  l'Administration  Anglaise  leurs 
cordiales  salutations. 

Sous  Secretaire  d'etat,  Postes,  Teiegraphes  et  Telephones,  Paris. 
Lord  Stanley,  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the  British  Post 
Office,  warmly  thanks  M.  Berard  and  the  French  Administration  for 
their  kind  message,  and  cordially  reciprocates  their  friendly  sentiments. 

Mr.  W.  M'Neil. 

MR.  \VM.  M'NEIL  has  just  retired  from  the  Postmastership  of 
Troon,  after  having  filled  that  position  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Mr.  M;Neil  is  a  native  of  Dumfries,  and  began  his  career 
as  a  telegraphist  with  the  old  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  at  Castle- 
Douglas  in  i860,  and  filled  similar  positions  at  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  places  until  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to 
the  Post  Office  in  1870,  at  which  time  he  was  at  Ardrossan,  where  he 
remained  till  1879,  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Troon  in 
succession  to  Mr.  James  Orr.  Originally  the  Post  Office  found 
ample  accommodation  in  what  is  now  a  small  drapery  shop,  but  a 
staff  of  eight  clerks,  seven  postmen,  and  five  telegraph  messengers  is 
now  required  to  overtake  the  work,  whilst  an  additional  postman  and 
two  telegraph  messengers  are  required  during  the  summer  season. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  us  in  connection  with  Mr.  M'Neil's 
retirement  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  M'Neil  was  always  a  most  conscientious  and  painstaking 
officer  of  the  Department,  and  his  merits  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
his  superiors ;  but,  when  offered  promotion  to  a  larger  office,  he  was 
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compelled  to  refuse  it  in  consequence  of  his  health  not  being  robust, 
the  salubrious  climate  of  Troon  being  preferable  to  higher  salary  and 
increased  work,  and  its  attendant  worries  in  a  larger  sphere. 

"  Many  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Service,  will  wish  Mr.  McNeil 
many  years  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  leisure." 


NOT  HER  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 


J~\    Savings  Bank  Department  from  its  early  days  has  retired  under 
the  age  limit  regulations.    Mr.  C.  W.  Treacher  has  been  an  Assistant 
Principal  Clerk  since  1892,  and  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  amiability  of 
manner  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  officials  in  the  Department. 
A  gold  watch,  which  was  subscribed  to  by  135  of  his  friends,  was  pre- 
sented to  him  on  the  13th  May ;  and  Mr.  H.  Badcock,  Sub-Controller, 
in  making  the  formal  presentation,  said  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
presiding,  as  he  thought  he  might  claim  to  be  the  oldest  friend  of 
Mr.  Treacher,  as  he  had  known  him  during  the  whole  forty  years  he  had 
been  in  the  Department.    If,  like  the  celebrated  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  he 
was  inclined  to  drop  into  poetry,  he  could  remind  Mr.  Treacher  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  it  was  forty  year  since  they  were  boys 
together ;  and  he  could  go  even  further  with  the  words  of  the  old 
song,  and  remind  him  of  occasions  when  they  had  "  raced  across  the 
heather"  on  Barnes  Common  after  sundry  aquatic  festivals.  Forty 
years  was  a  long  time  to  have  known  a  man,  and  he  had  had  plenty 
of  opportunities  to  notice  the  characteristics  of  his  old  friend.  The 
thing  which  always  impressed  him  about  Mr.  Treacher  was  his  con- 
sistent amiability  ;  in  fact,  he  could  not  remember  one  occasion  when 
he  had  seen  him  out  of  temper,  and  he  had  been  told  by  a  friend  who 
had  been  with  Treacher  on  a  recent  occasion  when  he  was  run  over 
by  a  cyclist  that  he  did  not  show  much  resentment,  in  fact  he  took  the 
offence  "  lying  down."    (Laughter.)    He  was  not  surprised,  therefore, 
that  so  many  junior  officers  had  joined  in  the  testimonial,  for  Treacher's 
amiability  must  have  much  commended  itself  to  the  youngsters  who  had 
to  take  their  instructions  and  tuition  from  him.  (Cheers.)  The  editor  of 
a  certain  official  magazine  had  recently  given  his  readers  his  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  sympathy  with  junior  officers,  and  if  he  intended  to 
continue  the  idea  he  could  not  do  better  than  take  Treacher  as  his 
model  for  an  article  on  official  amiability.   (Cheers.)   In  conclusion,  he 
hoped  that  a  perusal  of  the  names  in  the  album  would  call  up  many 
pleasant  recollections  in  Treacher's  mind,  and  that  when  he  consulted 
the  watch  it  would  remind  him  not  only  of  the  time  that  was  passing 
but  the  times  that  had  passed.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Treacher,  who  was  much  affected  by  his  reception,  thanked 
everybody  most  warmly  for  the  handsome  present  and  for  their  atten- 
dance that  afternoon.  So  many  of  his  friends  had  retired  or  died  that 
he  was  surprised  to  find  they  still  numbered  no  less  than  135. 
(Cheers.)  He  thanked  the  men  of  his  own  branch,  the  Penny  Banks 
Branch,  where  he  had  passed  many  happy  days,  for  their  kindness  and 
indulgence  to  him.    He  thanked  Mr.  Badcock  for  his  reference  to  old 
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days,  which  he  remembered  very  vividly.  He  wished  everybody  all 
sorts  of  luck,  quick  promotions,  increase  of  maximum  and  salaries. 
(Laughter.)    They  had  sped  the  parting  guest  nobly.  (Cheers.) 

A  Curious  Coincidence. 

OUR  illustration  depicts  the  condition  of  some  Post  Office 
property  after  the  occurrence  of  which  the  following  details  are 
furnished  to  us  by  a  correspondent  at  East  Croydon. 

On  the  13th  of  May  a  platform  truck  laden  with  Parcel  Post 
Hampers  was  accidently  upset  at  East  Croydon  Station,  with  the 
result  that  a  "  Noble  "  Basket  and  a  Skip  fell  on  the  line  in  front  of  an 


approaching  train.  Both  receptacles  were  full  of  parcels,  which, 
as  might  be  expected,  came  off  rather  badly  when  the  engine  had 
worked  its  will.  But,  curious  to  relate,  a  stout  cardboard  box, 
although  considerably  "  bent,"  was  found,  on  examination,  to  contain 
a  dozen  eggs,  none  of  which  Wtrt  even  cracked. 

Our  informant  adds, — I  forbear  to  give  any  description  of  the 
construction  of  the  box  which  brought  its  contents  so  successfully  out 
of  the  ordeal,  lest  I  be  accused  of  seeking  a  free  advertisement  for  its 
maker. 

Walter  Farquhar  Tupper. 

ON  the  13th  of  May,  after  a  short  absence  on  sick  leave,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Tupper  died  at  South  Norwood.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
the  late  Martin  Tupper,  who  was  an  upper  boy  of  the  Charterhouse, 
when  Thackeray  was  in  the  lower  forms  of  that  famous  foundation, 
and  who  was  a  college  companion  of  two  great  Indian  pro-consuls  long 
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since  dead — Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord  Canning,  and  also  of  Rogers, 
Carlyle,  Grote,  Dickens,  Matthew  Arnold,  Shirley  Brooks,  Albert  Smith, 
and  Mortimer  Collins. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Tupper  entered  the  Post  Office  service  in  July  1872,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  his  55th  year.  He  was  a  man  of 
refined  mind  and  cultured  tastes,  of  original  thought,  and  quiet  quaint 
humour :  his  sympathy  was  readily  given  to  the  unfortunate,  and  his 
sound  counsel,  and  practical  help  to  the  friendless. 

The  literary  tastes  of  his  father  were  in  no  mean  degree  inherited 
by  him,  and  his  writings,  known  to  few,  are  rich  with  beautiful  ideas 
expressed  in  scholarly  style.  Since  the  autumm  of  last  year  his  health 
failed,  and  although  until  lately  he  sjioke  jokingly  of  his  symptoms  it 
was  evident  that  something  was  seriously  amiss.  Pneumonia  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  death. 

Postmasters  of  Scotland  Annual  Dinner. 

'  I  'HE  Sixth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  postmasters  of  Scotland  was  held 


\  at  the  Balmoral  Hotel,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday, 
the  27th  of  May  last,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  Macmaster, 
Postmaster  of  Paisley.  Fully  seventy  ladies  and  gentlemen  attended, 
and  the  guests  from  the  outside  included  Sir  Robert  Cranston,  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  with  Bailie  Dobie,  Senior  Magistrate  of  the 
City;  Mr.  YV.  T.  Oldrieve,  Principal  Architect  and  Surveyor  for  Scot- 
land, H.M.  Office  of  Works,  with  Mr.  J.  Rutherford,  of  H.M.  Office 
of  Works,  London,  and  Mr.  W.  Gilruth  of  the  same  office,  Edinburgh. 
The  guests  from  within  the  service  were  Mr.  E.  D.  Thomson,  Chief 
Clerk,  Secretary's  Office,  Edinburgh,  with  Mr.  N.  W.  R.  Johnston, 
Principal  Clerk,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Lenton  ;  Mr.  C.  G.  Clark,  Chief 
Examiner,  Accountant's  Office ;  Mr.  E.  Campbell,  Superintending 
Engineer  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Hyde,  I.S.O.,  Controller,  Sorting  Office  :  Mr.  R. 
I).  Binsted, Controller,  Telegraphs  ;  Mr.  J.  Newlands,  Traffic  Manager, 
London  ;  Mr.  D.  A.  MacPhee,  Assistant-Surveyor ;  Mr.  P.  Taylor, 
Storekeeper  :  Mr.  A.  Kettles,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs, 
and  Mr.  W.  Payne,  Superintendent,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  T.  S.  Jennings. 
Postmaster  of  Oldham,  and  Mr.  H.  Little,  Postmaster  of  Durham. 

The  Postmaster  General  telegraphed  wishing  the  company  a 
pleasant  evening,  and,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  act  of  courtesy,  a 
telegram  was  despatched  thanking  Lord  Stanley  for  his  good  wishes. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  the  chairman  proposed  the  health  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  stated  that 
though  the  office  was  a  political  one  it  was  not  associated  in  their 
minds  with  politics.  Cordial  cheers  greeted  the  formal  putting  of 
the  toast,  after  which  Mr.  l.earmont,  postmaster  of  Ayr,  gave  the 
"  City  of  Edinburgh,"  and  this  brought  up  the  Lord  Provost  to 
respond.  In  a  speech  sparkling  with  wit,  humour,  and  apt  quotation 
from  classic  verse,  Sir  Robert  Cranston  entertained  the  company  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  was  pleased,  he  said,  that  they  had 
selected  Edinburgh  as  their  meeting  place,  and  if  they  returned  next 
year  he  did  not  know,  but  he  thought  that  he  might  be  in  a  position 
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to  welcome  them  in  his  civic  capacity.  If  so,  nothing  would  give 
him  more  pleasure  than  to  have  such  further  opportunity  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work, carried  on  by  the  postmasters 
in  the  several  divisions  of  the  country  they  represented  that  night. 
Later  in  the  evening  Bailie  Dobie,  in  response  to  a  hearty  call  for 
a  few  remarks,  stated  that  the  officials  of  the  Post  Office  were 
entrusted  with  business  on  behalf  of  the  public  which  brought  them 
into  very  close  personal  contact  with  each  other,  and  they  were  all 
proud  of  the  regularity  by  which  the  various  branches  of  the  work 
were  carried  on.  Mr.  Oldrieve  was  also  induced  to  speak  for  a  little. 
He  said  that  on  first  taking  up  Post  Office  buildings'  work  at  the 
Office  of  Works  he  felt  some  uneasiness,  as  he  had  always  understood 
that  the  officials  of  the  department  were  thoroughly  practical  and 
business-like  in  all  their  dealings.  After  some  twelve  years'  associa- 
tion with  them  he  had  pleasure  in  saying  that  he  had  found  the 
postmasters  to  be  imbued  with  the  strongest  desire  to  help  in 
advancing  the  usefulness  of  the  service  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
Mr.  Newlands  spoke  of  the  measures  in  force  and  contemplated  for 
consolidating  the  strength  of  the  telegraph  service  and  of  the  great 
assistance  postmasters  had  given  in  the  matter.  The  watchwords 
were  "  24,  and  no  doubleplates." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hegarty,  postmaster  of  Aberdeen,  in  proposing  "  The 
Post  Office  Service,"  said  they  often  read  of  the  humours  of  the 
Post  Office,  but  very  rarely  of  the  humorists  of  the  Post  Office.  It 
did  not  follow  that  the  service  was  deficient  in  humorists.  One 
type  of  post  office  humorist  had  always  claimed  his  admiration ; 
of  that  type  there  was  the  man  who,  after  a  considerable 
service,  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty  or  sixty-five,  was  com- 
pelled by  the  regulations  to  relinquish  his  appointment.  He  was 
told  that  he  was  no  longer  physically  fit  to  conduct  the  business  of 
his  office,  and  that  he  had  to  go.  What  did  he  do  ?  He  started  a 
private  business,  and  carried  it  on  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  with 
success.  (Laughter).  He  believed  that  postmasters  were  favourable 
to  the  Government's  taking  over  the  telephone  service  of  the  country, 
because  with  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Department,  they 
thought  the  service  would  be  improved  and  the  public  benefited. 
Speaking  of  the  possibilities  of  wireless  telegraphy  he  thought — 
although  it  might  not  at  present  be  possible — that  a  pigeon  post  in 
connection  with  fishing  boats  would  prove  very  useful.  It  would 
enable  reports  of  catches  of  fish  to  be  sent  from  the  post  offices  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  more  rapidly  than  was  now  the  case. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  in  replying  to  the  toast,  said 
the  Post  Office  had  enough  of  vanity  to  imagine  that  it  deserved 
well  of  the  public.  (Applause.)  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
public  had  the  same  opinion,  but  that  was  one  of  those  things  into 
which  it  was  best  perhaps  not  to  inquire  too  curiously.  When  the 
report  of  the  Postmaster  General  came  up  they  would  find  if  they 
read  their  newspapers  that  the  Post  Office  was  patted  on  the  back  all 
round,  but  if  they  were  elated  by  that  circumstance  they  were  speedily 
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brought  to  book  by  other  communications  of  a  less  palatable  nature 
in  the  newspapers.  The  humours  of  the  Post  Office  were  apparent  to 
everyone  but  the  writers  of  these  "  letters  to  the  editor."  Taking  the 
Post  Office  all  in  all,  he  thought  they  might  say  they  got  on  very- 
well  with  their  public ;  and  considering  the  amount  of  work  over- 
taken, he  thought  the  number  of  errors  was  so  small  that  the  letter 
writer  might  almost  neglect  consideration  of  them.  (Applause.) 

Other  toasts  followed,  and  the  proceedings  concluded  with  the 
singing  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

The  Voices  of  the  Unseen. 

A  LOW,  confused  murmur  falls  pleasantly  on  the  ear,  with  a  dim 
jf\  suggestiveness  of  activity  in  being.  It  is  like  the  hubbub  of  a 
far  off  multitude,  or  an  echo  of  Babel  heard  through  the  electrophone. 
It  is  the  negation  of  noise,  and  yet  it  bespeaks  energy  and  meaning. 
Around  the  room  many  girls  are  seated  with  their  faces  to  the  wall. 
On  their  heads  a  bright  metal  band  is  fastened,  and  against  the  hair 
of  the  brunettes  it  gleams  like  a  barbaric  ornament.  With  the 
intuition  of  womanhood,  these  young  ladies  must  be  aware  that  this 
implement  of  their  toil  becomes  them,  for  they  carry  it  with  a  certain 
grace  and  coquetry.  But  they  have  no  eyes  for  the  intruder.  All  the 
time  they  are  intent  on  something  else,  listening  constantly  to  the 
voices  of  the  unseen.  All  London  is  speaking  to  them — nay,  all  England. 
Though  the  voices  are  those  of  strangers  they  respond  readily  and 
reply  promptly  to  the  words  they  hear.  They  are  the  intermediaries 
of  communication,  and  they  bring  together  millions  who  are  miles 
apart.  Heaven  knows  how  much  purposeless  chatter  they  encourage, 
yet  they  also  make  possible  the  most  momentous  conversations  fraught 
with  grave  consequences  to  individuals  and  communities.  Yet  all  the 
while  they  are  calm  and  unmoved,  speaking  in  a  voice  that  is  "  ever 
soft,  gentle,  and  low— an  excellent  thing  in  woman  "  ;  and  they  deftly 
handle  coloured  cords  and  push  plugs  into  thousands  of  small  holes 
in  the  framework  before  them.  A  few  soft-footed  superintendents 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  but  there  is  no  sound  to  conflict  with 
the  murmurous  harmony  of  subdued  speech. — Daily  Chronicle. 

Some  Foreign  Holiday  Postal  Dont's. 

Don't —  Penalty — 

(1)  Send   pictorial   post-cards  with    the     Charge  as  letters. 

stamps  affixed  to  the  back. 

(2)  Write  a  message  on  the  address  side  of  Ditto. 

post-cards. 

(3)  Expect  pictorial  or  other  cards  bearing     Charge  as  insufficiently 

the  equivalent  of  the  words  "  Post  paid  post-cards. 
Card "  to  pass  as  printed  matter, 
even  though  no  communication  is 
written  on  the  cards.  Always  erase 
the  title,  and  for  safety  substitute 
"  Printed  Matter,"  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  such  words. 
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(4)  Put  post  cards  in  covers,  even  though 

such  covers  are  made  of  transparent 
material. 

(5)  Use  the  stamps  of  one  country  to  pre- 

pay the  postage  on  correspondence 
posted  in  another. 

(6)  Forget  to  ascertain  whether  the  post- 

age stamps  purchased  are  of  the 
current  issue.  (The  current  issue  in 
Germany  bears  the  inscription 
"  Deutsches  Reich  : "  the  obsolete 
issue,  frequently  sold  to  the  unwary, 
"  Reichspost."  In  Italy  the  stamps 
above  5  centesimi  in  value  bear  the 
effigy  of  the  reigning  Monarch  ;  but 
the  obsolete  issue  with  the  picture  of 
the  late  king  are  often  tendered.) 

(7)  Use  soiled,  crumpled,  or  mutilated 

stamps. 

(8)  Send   presents  of  flowers  and  other 

articles  home  by  sample  post.  (This 
post  is  intended  for  the  transmission 
of  trade  samples  of  merchandize 
without  saleable  value). 

(9)  Expect  counter-clerks  to  "  hustle." 


Charge  as  letters. 

Charge  as  unpaid  letters 
or  post-cards,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Obsolete  stamps  are  dis- 
allowed, and  the  cor- 
respondence treated 
as  unpaid. 


Stamps  frequently  dis- 
allowed. 

Stopped  and  returned 
(if  possible)  to  the 
senders. 


Disappointment. 


The  Alake  at  Home. 

THE  Alake  of  Abeokuta,  whose  visits  to  the  various  sights  of 
London  are  a  source  of  joy  to  the  populace,  is  a  very 
intelligent  man,  and  is  eager  to  copy  in  every  way  the  white  man's 
ways  and  customs  (says  a  writer  in  the  "  Bystander,"  who  has  lived 
in  the  Alake's  country).  He  has  already,  in  his  native  kingdom  of 
Egba,  erected  a  very  excellent  court-house,  printing  office,  secretariat, 
treasury,  and  prison,  all  built  of  brick,  after  European  ideas,  and  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  The  Government  is  composed  of  a  native 
council,  the  Alake  being  president,  the  three  other  kings  and  chiefs 
being  members  of  the  council.  Some  educated  Egbas,  such  as  the 
Government  secretary,  treasurer,  collector  of  tolls,  postmaster,  &c, 
also  assist  the  Government. 

There  is  a  small  native  police  force,  and  sanitary  inspectors.  It 
was  necessary  to  admonish  the  late  Alake,  a  very  old  man  and  too 
fond  of  drink,  several  times,  as  his  people  persisted  in  interfering 
with  the  military  telegraph  wire,  which  was  being  constructed  for 
the  Government  during  the  Anglo-French  Boundary  Commission. 
A  mile  or  two  of  wire  would  frequently  be  stolen ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Alake  was  fined  that  he  issued  stringent  orders  that  the 
wires  must  be  untouched,  and  the  thefts  were  stopped. 
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The  Wardens  of  the  Rhine. 

Prince  Siegfried  sailed 
Adown  the  Rhine, 
His  merry  men  and  he, 
Adown  the  Rhine, 
In  the  white  moonshine, 
To  the  land  of  Burgundy. 

And  when  the  day 
Began  to  dawn, 

And  the  bright  sun  he  'gan  to  shine 

On  the  forests  brown, 

They  came  to  the  town 

Where  dwelt  the  lords  of  Rhine. 

Four  Wardens  has  the  Rhine, 
Gunther,  Gemot  and  Geiselher, 
And  Princess  Chriemhild,  maiden  fair, 
None  can  pass  without  their  yea, 
None  can  pass  without  they  pay 
Their  toll  to  the  Rhine-lords  there. 

Four  wardens  has  the  Rhine, 

Gunther,  Gemot  and  Geiselher, 

And  Princess  Chriemhild,  maiden  fair, 

Of  the  wardens  of  the  Rhine  i-wis, 

The  Princess  Chriemhild  the  strongest  is. 

B. 

Lese-majesty  in  the  Post  Office. 

THE  wife  of  a  post  office  assistant  in  Leipzig  has  been  sentenced 
to  four  months'  imprisonment  for  lese-majeste.  The  curious 
point  about  this  case,  says  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  is  not  that  the  woman  has  been  convicted  of  this  offence, 
but  that  the  Post  Office  authorities  have  asked  the  woman's  husband 
to  resign  his  situation  on  the  ground  that  no  servant  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  married  to  a  woman  capable  of  this  offence.  The 
question  is  naturally  asked  whether,  if  this  woman  had  been  found 
guilty  of  theft,  her  husband  would  have  been  asked  to  resign. 

A  Cat  Story. 

A CLERK  receiving  mails  recently  at  Winchester  was  surprised 
upon  opening  a  bag  to  see  a  little  black  head  pop  up  to 
greet  him.  The  head  was  that  of  a  black  kitten  belonging  to  a  sub- 
postmistress,  and  the  little  animal  had  been  brought  more  than  eight 
miles  in  a  sealed  bag  (into  which  it  had  jumped  unseen)  shut  in  a 
mail  cart.  It  seems  probable  that  some  at  least  of  the  proverbial 
nine  lives  must  have  been  exhausted  ere  the  journey's  end  was 
reached.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  kitten  was  nourished 
and  duly  returned  to  its  home — but  not  in  a  mail  bag. 
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A  Crimean  Relic. 

A  T  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  Russians  are  again  suffering 
ifn^  from  disasters  at  the  hands  of  a  smaller  nation,  our  readers  may 
be  interested  in  this  illustration.  It  is  the  picture  of  an  old  Russian 
lock,  which  was  taken  off  the  Redan  at  Sebastopol  by  an  engineer  in 
the  service  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company.  He  presented 
the  lock  to  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Everitt,  of  Southampton,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Everitt,  of  the  Savings  Bank  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Everitt  invites  suggestions  from  our  readers  as  to  the  most 
suitable  institution  to  which  to  present  the  lock. 


i. — Locked,  with  key  left  in.  a. — Key  withdrawn.  3.— Open,  with  kej  left  in. 


Odds  and  Ends. 

A YOUNG  man,  who  had  resigned  his  position  as  S.C.  and  T.  in 
a  large  office,  applied  to  the  postmaster  of  a  seaside  office  for 
employment  as  seasoned  assistant. 

* 

MR.  HYDE,  of  Edinburgh,  has  kindly  called  attention  to  an 
error  in  the  paper  on  the  Early  Posts,  printed  in  the  January 
number  of  this  Magazine,  on  page  9,  line  3  ;  and  wherever  else  in  the 
paper  the  word  11  Swansford  "  appears,  the  word  "  Gravesend  "  should 
be  substituted.  This  is  not  a  printer's  error,  but  a  mistake  of  my  own 
in  copying  the  manuscript.    Peecavi.  J.A.J.H. 
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THE  Post  Office  Crow  is  evidently  no  flyer,  grumbles  the  Star  in 
complaining  that  a  packet  posted  at  Coleman  Street,  E.C.,  on 
the  20th  of  May  did  not  reach  the  Star  office  until  the  24th,  a  distance 
of  perhajjs  a  mile  !  It  is  so  easy  to  be  sarcastic  at  the  expense  of  the 
Post  Office,  esi>ecially  when  it  is  known  that  that  department  will  not 
retaliate  by  chronicling  in  its  own  daily  organ  all  the  misprints  and 
other  shortcomings  that  constantly  come  to  light  in  the  columns  of  the 
Press. 

* 

AN  assistant  at  a  provincial  office  was  as'ied  to  explain  why  a 
parcel  basket  received  at  X  as  empty,  contained  a  parcel 

bill  prepared  by  him  for  despatch  to  X  .    His  explanation  was — 

"  The  attached  bill  was  not  used  in  a  despatch  for  X  .  Having 

to  make  more  than  one  basket  I  probably  destroyed  the  Bill,  and  by 
accident  got  into  an  empty  basket,  which  was  afterwards  despatched 
to  X  .    I  will  exercise  more  care  in  future." 

THE  Daily  Chronicle  was  lately  taken  to;task  for  speaking  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  as  an  American  subject,  and 
cleared  itself  as  follows  : — 

"Subject "  is  one  of  those  words  in  which  convention  has  become 
divorced  from  actuality.  No  one  hesitates  to  address  as  "  dear  sir  "  a 
man  to  whom  he  proceeds  to  declare  his  hostility.  It  was  Rowland 
Hill,  the  autocrat  of  the  Post  Office,  who  gave  the  best  illustration  of 
this.  Speaking  to  his  official  superiors  he  explained  that  when  he 
wrote  to  them  he  subscribed  his  letter  "  Your  obedient  sen-ant."  With 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  he  concluded,  "  Whereas,  gentlemen,  I  am  nothing 
of  the  sort " 

Now  this  is  a  very  pretty  story  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  argument 
of  our  contemporary,  it  is  not  true.  We  hasten  to  clear  Sir  Rowland's 
memory  from  the  charge  of  insubordination  by  pointing  out  that  he 
was  not  addressing  his  superiors  on  the  occasion  referred  to  but  his 
juniors — the  surveyors  of  the  Post  Office,  which  gives  quite  another 
complexion  to  the  matter. 

* 

A YOUNG  postman  in  his  written  apology  expressed  regret  for 
having  misundelivered  a  letter.  His  Postmaster  is  uncertain 
what  to  do  with  the  new  word,  but  thinks  of  sending  it  to  the 
Returned  Letter  office  for  disposal! 

* 

"  npHE  top  of  the  A  form  had  been  torn  by  someone  at  the 
I  counter,  and  it  was  only  fit  for  waste  paper  or  I  should  not 
have  used  it" — ran  the  explanation  of  an  officer  when  called  to 
account  for  using  a  telegram  form  to  communicate  with  the  medical 
attendant. 
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[Note. — It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  lists  are  unofficial ;  but  every 
effort  is  made  to  render  them  accurate  and  complete.] 

Promotions. 


LONDON. 


OFFICE.  | 

NAME. 

APPOINTMENT. 

PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 

s.o. 

•  •  .         •  •  • 

Smith  W  M 

Clk.,  3rd  CI. 

Clk    2nd  Div    A  G  D 

(Supply.  Est.) 

'CO 

11 

(Teleg  hs) 

Placket t.  T.  W 

Traffic  Manager  ... 

U.K.T.  Co..  *6o  •  P  O. 

Lee<ls.'7o;  Inspg.Telst., 

'82 ;  Cont.  Tel.  Off., 

Etlin  'oi 

•1 

(Regy.) 

■  faille    H    C  . 

Regd.  Asst.,  2nd  CI. 

Tel    C  T  O  *oo 
SCAT    Cork  oo 

»» 

»» 

it 

II 

M 

•  » 

Kicran.  T. 

it 

•  1 

Sr..  L.P.S..  *o8 

Ami,  v^ik.,  o. i_> . lj . ,  yo 

»> 

»» 

MrCnllum  M 

•  i 

It 

»» 

ii 

Perrv.  W 

ii 

II 

Tel  CTO  *o8 

It 

>• 

1  )nlrv mnli*  W 

ii 

II 

ST  ftT     (Ilastrow  'o8 

l» 

ii 

II 

C  C  &  T    S  VV  *oo 

»» 

ii 

RatTaelli  P  V  F 

II 

C  C  &  T    IPS  'oo 

II 

•i 

O'Connell  D. 

ii 

II 

Sr    LPS  'o7 

a^»  I  •  |     A^  a  A>    •  **J  a  y       W  / 

11 

ii 

Drane,  C.  F. 

i> 

II 

Sr..  W.C..  '04, 

»» 

ii 

Osborne,  F.  G.  V. 

ii 

II 

Tel..  C.T.O..  'QQ 
Tel    CTO  *oi 

A  w  I  #  a    V.'.  A.        *  «      ^/  A 

»» 

n 

Dent.  H.  L 

it 

It 

11 

ii 

Brown.  M.  E. 

it 

II 

i8q6  •  Sr..  Cir.  Off..  'o6 
Sr.-Tr..  A.G.D..  'o6 
1 8o6  •  Sr    Cir  Off  .  *o7 

It 

ii 

Whittuker.  G.  L. 

•  i 

It 

tt 

ii 

Butcher.  A.  W. 

ii 

It 

»» 

ii 

Edwards,  G. 

ii 

tl 

Sr   Cir  Off.  'oi 

It 

i> 

Crcniin.  D. 

ii 

It 

Sr..  Cir.  Off..  *07 

a^^  »  .  a     x_-«  a  •  .     V.-*  •  ■  .  a       w  y 

(Telephones) 

Miss  M.  E. 

**a  ■  ■  •       a  ■  • 

Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI. 

Tel  Ooer  .  '02 

Sweetser 

»» 

ii 

.,  M.  T.  Miller 

it 

ti 

It 

Tel  Ooer..  Dundee.  'o6 

iV.G.D.   

letfery.  W.  T.  .. 

Clk.,2nd  Div.,Hr.Gr. 

I S82 

»» 

■  •  ■        •  •  • 

Neal  E  G 

ii 

ii 

II 

1882 

»» 

•  •  >  ... 

Plowman   Cw  T 

it 

i» 

II 

1882 

A  UUA 

»i 

•  ■  *        •  •  ■ 

Hudson.  F.  R. 

ii 

ii 

II 

1882 

»» 

■  •  .  ... 

Gray.  G. 

•i 

»» 

II 

1882 

i» 

Co  v..  \V» 

ii 

ii 

II 

I883 

ii 

•  •  •        .  . 

Kerby,  H  

»i 

ii 

II 

1882 

»» 

.  •  •        » •  * 

i  nompson,  IV. 

ii 

ii 

II 

tS8-» 

i  ;>i>.! 

» > 

-  •  -        •  •  • 

Staines,  A.  P.  ... 

it 

ii 

II 

18S3 

ii 

Langdon,  C.  B.... 

it 

ti 

II 

1883 

>» 

•  .  •  ... 

Weekes,  W.  yE. 
Walker,  J. 

»! 

it 

" 

1883 

»> 

...        •  •  • 

II 

•i 

II 

1883 

>» 

•  •  •        •  •  * 

Cackctt,  J.  P.  ... 

II 

•• 

It 

1883 

>» 

•  *  •        •  ■  * 

Davison,  L.  E.  A. 

II 

ii 

1883 

» > 

•  

Sankey,  F.  W.... 

l» 

II 

1883 

»» 

■  •  •        •  •  • 

Bryant,  A.  C.  ... 

II 

ii 

II 

188s 

M 

•  •  •        •  •  • 

Barton,  W.  A.  ... 

II 

it 

II 

1S83 

II 

•  «  *        •  •  • 

Reaston  Brown  J . 

II 

M 

II 

1883 

M 

•  •  •  ... 

Manning,  C.  S.... 

II 

•  1 

It 

1S86 

»  » 

Pearson,  J.  S.  ... 

II 

II 

1887 

11 

•  «  •             a  •  • 

Matthews,  A.  ... 

II 

II 

11 

18S7 

»l 

•  •  •  ... 

Carwithcn,  A.  ... 

H 

It 

H 

18S8 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


A.G.D. 
C.T.O. 


E.  in  CO. 


>» 


« > 


« < 


l 


Gordon,  F.  W.  S. 
Purdon,  M. 

Sowman,  T.  W. 

Bectlestone,  C.  J. 


Clk.,2ndL>iv.,Hr.Gr. 
Super.  ...  

Asst.  Super  

2nd  CI.... 


Hughes,  C.  ...  Over.  &  Senr.  Tel. 
Miss  A.  S.  Robins  Asst.  Super. 

,,    J.  C.  Atkins  ,, 


,,    E.  F.  Hart 
,,    S.  C.  Young 
Catley,  E  


>»  »» 


Lr.  Gr. 


»»      it  »t 
Tech.  Offr.,  1st  CI. 


Groves,  J.  W.  ... 


»»        »i  »» 


Lapham.T.  W....  Asst.  Supg.  EngT. 

(London) 


Price,  H.  C. 


Engr.,  1st  CI. 


>» 


Farrand,  E.  H.. 


Wells,  R.  A.  ... 


„        „  (Prov.) 


Engr.,  2nd  CI. 

(London) 


Bramwell,  J.  T. 


»»  »» 


(Prov.) 


Everatt,  W.  C...  „ 


Partridge,  T.  T. 


»»       ti  >» 


E.T.Co.,  '63;  P.O./70; 

Asst.  Super.,  '89 
1874;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 

CI.,  '96 
1875 ;  Over.  &  Senr. Tel., 

'97 
1878 

1870  ;  Asst.  Super.,  Lr. 

1870;  Asst.  Super.,  Lr. 

Gr.,  '95 
1884 
1SS4 

E.  T.  Co.,  '67;  P.O., 
Leeds,  '70;  Insp.,  E. 
in  CO.,  '81  ;  Asst. 
Super.  Engr.( London), 
'03 

U.K.T.  C0./65  ;  P.  O., 
Newc.-on-Tyne,  '70; 
Relay  Clk.,E.  in  CO., 
'78  ;  Insp.,  '85  ;  Asst. 
Super.  EngT.  (Prov.), 

'03 

Tel.,  CT.O.,'85  ;  Insp., 
E.  in  CO.,  '85;  Asst. 
Super.  Engr. ( Prov.  )"97 

S.C.  &  T.,  Brecon.  '73  ; 
Cardiff,  '82;  Jr.  Clk., 
E.  in  CO.,  '85  ;  Senr. 
Clk.,  '93;  EngT.,  2nd 
CI.,  '95 

S.C.  &  T.,  Chester  held, 
'81  ;  Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in 
CO.,  '85  ;  Senr.  Clk., 
'93;  Engr.,  2nd  CL, 

'95 

S.C  &  T.,  Dub.,  '87 ;  Tr. 
Clk.,E.  in  CO.  (Prov.) 
'97  ;  Sub.-Engr.,  "99  ; 
Engr.,  2nd  CI.  (Prov.), 

'03 

S.C.  &  T.,  Newcastlc-on- 
Tyne,  '89;  Jr.  Ok., 
E.  inCO.(Prov.),9S; 
Sub.  Engr.,  '99 

S.C.  &  T.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  '90;  Jr.  Clk., 
E.  in  CO.tProv.VoS; 
Sub.  Engr.,  '99 

S.C.  &  T.,  Nottm.,  '95  ; 
Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO. 
(Prov.),  '98;  Sub. 
EngT.,  '99 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


E.  in  CO. 


II 


•  I 


»> 


»' 


L.P.S.,  (Conts 
Off. 


»> 


»» 

II 
II 

»l 

»> 
»» 


(Cir.  Off.) 


»» 
>> 

»» 
>» 

»» 


>> 


W. 
E.C. 

S.W. 
>» 

S.E. 


,,    Padd.  ... 

}  ,         N.W,    .  .  . 


Wilby,  E.  J.  .. 


Scarr,  W  


McDonough,  T. 
Dawson,  A.  E... 


Smith,  R.  J. 
Downing,  G.  H. 


McNally,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  A.  ... 

Lund,  G  

Austin,  F  

Bartlelt,  A.  H.... 
Nay  lor,  H. 

Foster,  H.  F.  ... 

Thomas,  J. 

Browne,  E.  A.  B. 

Warren,  P. 

Gill,  F.  A  

Davidson,  J.  .. 

Cane,  E  

Hayes,  J.  H.  .. 

Dixon,  \V.  G.  .. 
Wallbank,  H.  ... 
Buxton,  S.  T.  ... 

Paul,  H  

Miss  E.  A. 

Sedgwick 
Miss  C.  Flynn  .. 
,,    F.  George.. 
Clark,  J  

Cotsford,  R.  J.... 

Camp,  W  

Box,  R.  J  


Engr.,  2nd  CI. 

(Ptov.) 


ii       >»  ii 

ii  ii  ii 
ti       ii  ii 

Sen.  Clk.  (London) 
Ch.  Clk.  (Prov.)  .. 

Jr.  Clk.  (London) 

i»  n 
(Prov.) 

ii  ii 
ii  ii 
Ch.  Supt. 

Prin.  Clk. 

Clk.,  1st.  CI.... 

ii  ii 


i» 


2nd  Q.... 


ii  ii 
3rd  CI.... 

Super*    ...  ... 


Asst.  Super.  ... 

Inspr  

Over  

i»   

I  nsp .  in  Chf .  ( Lr .  Sec. ) 
Super.,  3rd  CI. 

„    4th  CI. 

11  ii 
Asst.  Super.  ... 

Insp  

11   

Over  


S.C.  &  T.f  Leeds,  '91  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO. 

(Prov.),     '98 ;  Sub. 

Engr.,  '99 
S.C  &  T.  Norwich,  '94  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO. 

(Prov.),     '98 ;  Sub. 

Engr.,  '99 
1 89 1  ;  Sub.  Engr.,  '99 
S.C  &  T.,  '87 ;  Jr.  Clk., 

E.  in  CO.  (Prov.),'98  ; 

Sub.  Engr.,  '99 
Jr.  Exr.,  T.S.D.,  '98  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO. 

(London),  '03 
S.C  &  T.,  B'ham,  '85  ; 

Jr.  Clk.,  E.  in  CO. 

(Prov.),    '98;  Senr. 

Clk.,  '04 
Sr.  Circ.  Off.,  '98 
Asst.  Clk.,  S.B.D.,  'oi 
Tel.,  C  T.O.,  '91 
S.C.  &  T.,  Liverpool,'^ 
Tel.,  CT.O,  '93 
F.  B.,  '70  ;  Asst.  Super., 

'91  ;  Super.,  '99 
F.  B.,  '71  ;  Clk.,  1st  CI.. 

'92 

1871  ;  Over.,  '89  ;  Ok., 
'91  ;  2nd  CI.,  *95 

Stg.  Clk.,  B'ham,  '82  ; 
Clk. ,'90;  Clk.,  L.P.S., 
'91  ;  2nd  CI.,  '95 

Stg.  Clk.,  Exeter,  '89 ; 
Clk.,  L.P.S.,  '94 

Sr.,  L.P.S.,'90;  Clk.,'94 

S.C  &  T.,  Edin.,  '99  ; 
Reg)'. -Asst.,  03 

F.B.,  1870;  Cont.  Off., 
'8s;  Asst.  Supt.  Cir. 

°fr.,  '93 
1S71  ;  Over., '91  ;  Inspr.. 

'96 

1875  ;  Over.,  '96 
1886 ;  Bagman,  '92 
1879  ;  Sr.,  '82 
1873 

1881  ;  Super.,  4th  CI., '99 

1876 
1870 

1870;  Over.,  '82  ;  Insp., 
•98 

1870;  Over.,  '89 
1877;  Over.,  '88 

1882  ;  Asst.  Hd.  Pmn., 
'94  ;  Hd.  Pmn.,  '98 
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OKK1CE. 


NAMK. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


L.P.S. 


tt 


»» 

M.O.O. 


R.L.O. 


S.B.D. 


>  > 
»♦ 

» » 

•  < 

»» 

•  - 

n 

»l 
»l 
»' 

»> 
'» 

»» 
' » 


s.w. 

Nord. 
Batt. 

E. 
S.W. 

•  •  -       •  •  • 

•  •  • 
■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 

■  ■  • 

■  •  • 

.  ■  • 

■  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


Warner,  C.  J.  ... 

Shepherd,  J.  ... 

Golding,  H.  H... 

Russell,  R. 

Bam  ford,  R.  J.... 

McCormick,  E.  J. 

King,  E.  R. 
Cheffins,  A.  W... 
Baines,  W.  P.  ... 

Miss  M.  L.  Foster 


Over. 


Millington,  W.  A.  Asst.  Prin.  Clk.  ... 


•  •  ■        •  *  • 


Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  Hr. 

Gr. 

M  ii 
»»  il 

Exr.,  2nd  Q.... 
Asst.  Super  .of  Retrs. 


E<lwards, 

R.  H.  A.  B. 

Lee,  J .  P.  

Rumsey, 

L.  L.  N.  C. 
Cavanagh,  P.  T. 

Bennett,  E. 
Potter,  J.  J. 

Curry,  S.  E.  ... 
Blcssley,  A.  W... 
Finch,  J.  N. 
Hutchings,  A.  W.i 
Hall,  J.  C.  P.  ... 
Elliott,  F.  W.  ... 
Raynolds,  J. 
West,  G.  H.  ... 
Beard,  E.  W.  ... 
Neales,  E.  W.  ... 

B<x>th,  J  

Buckwell,  G.  ... 
Houghton,  T.  U. 
Hender,  F.  H.  .. 
Marriage,  W.  G. 
Tuhh,  W.  A.  ... 
Capponi,  C.  J. ... 
0>ok,  W.  J. 

Pole,  W  

Heighlcy,  T.  W. 
Wyborn,  F. 
Parry,  L.  V.  ... 
Atha,  H.  M.  ... 
Anderson,  H.  ... 
King,  A.  J. 


»» 


>» 


»»  »» 
Clk.,  ist  CI.  .. 


»» 


»» 


Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  Hr. 

Gr. 


•  » 

>• 
»» 
»» 
»i 
ii 
>» 
>> 
ii 
»' 

»» 
»» 
»• 
11 
11 

•  » 
l» 
II 
t» 

•  » 
II 
II 
l» 
II 
»» 


•  I 
l» 
l» 
It 
l» 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
" 
II 
I  » 
11 
II 
I  1 
II 
'I 
II 
II 
>» 
»» 


1876  ;  Asst.  Hd.  Pmn., 

'97 ;  Hd.  Pmn.,  'oo 
1875  ;  Asst.  Hd.  Pmn., 

'92;  Hd.  Pmn.,  '98 
1882 ;  Sr.,  '85  ;  Cher., 

2nd  CI.  (old  cl.),  '95 
1878;    Over.,    2nd  Cl. 

(old  cl.),  '95 
1880;  Senr.  Pmn.  and 

Lobby  Offr.,  "93 
1882 

1883 
1SS6 

Ok.,  2nd  Div.,  M.O.O.. 

'96;  Clk.,  R.L.O.,  99 
Retr.,  '74 

1870;  Hr.Gr.,'90;  Ok., 

ist  Q.,  '97 
CD.,   '70;   S.B.,  '72. 

Hr.  Gr.,   '90;  Clk., 

ist  Cl.,  '99  ' 
1870;  Hr.  Gr.,  '90;  Ok., 

ist  Cl.,  'oo 
1874;  Hr.  Gr.,  '94 

CD.,   '72;   S.B.,  '75: 

Hr.  Gr.,  '94 
1874;  Hr.  Gr.,  '94 
1880 

1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1SS3 
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OFFICE. 

NAME. 

APPOINTMENT. 

PREVIOUS  SERVICE 

^  P.  n 

L>.  LJ  .  ... 

Put  no  m  T 

I  II  Wltllll,    1  .  ... 

  .   

V_IK.,  ^IICl    1_71V.,  ill. 

IOO3 

(irit+ifri..     I  I 
WllHllll^,   I>.  J.  ... 

1 »                  » » 

1SS3 

UurlriVfll     1-'  \1 
iJUCKwtll,   1..  •>!.. 

j>  ?» 

I.SS3 

j  y                         .  •  .            mm  * 

v j.ucs,  r  

l>  '» 

J  >                        *  '  * 

T  i  1 1  m  i  n  r  1 1 1  ^    I  1  \ 
llkilllLJJlllt'S,  I  I.  1  . 

' '  »» 

)  |                         -  -  -            »  •  » 

ijicssic  v  ,  vj.  . 

M  J» 

1  OOj 

9f                            «  •  ff  Ml 

I  i  in          A  I 
J  1  >  I  ]  C>  ,   -A .   J  . 

»»                      )  1 

tXX  ? 

1  OOj 

II                  *  »  •         *  *  ■ 

I  T  1 1  m  i  -ill  r  i  hc   FT  It* 

I I  u 1 1 1  jj 1 1 1  ie>,  1 1 .  iv . 

M  M 

1 003 

"   

IVtCS,     >>  .     ...  ... 

»  >  M 

1 003 
10^3 
1 003 

"   

onOCIIlilCR,  L-j .  ... 

M  I» 

It  ... 

wCOOl_S,    11.     \  .... 

1  1                  .  •  .  ... 

?           •  •  ■  ■ 

1  OOj 

,, 

I  1  U  IL-I  III  I^S,     \>  .    .  . 

1003 

IN.L  1)  \  ,    >\  .    .»!  .  ... 

iSX^j 
10.TS3 

"   

1  Unlit,      »>.      1.  ... 

M  >> 

1  xs  ■• 

,, 

Tntn.t     I."     I  P 

|  I  »I  ILS,    X   .   J  .    IX . .  . 

1)  »» 

ft 

\|.,,V4    ii  c. 

i»lit\  <_>.    11.   V  J  .  ... 

J  »                        »  > 

lO^j 

"   

Pull  \ 

»)  >> 

1  003 

"   

IX  t_.,l\  t. ,  .  \  .  .  .  .  ... 

1»  M 

1  slV  } 
100  * 

It                    *  *  " 

T    n.i.Ti>  ft  \l 

l>(,i^^llL,    1  >.  ... 

»» 

IOO  4 

>  1                  ■  *  ■ 

M  i  f  rht ■]}    <,  P 

l»J  1 ILI 1C  11 ,   .~  .    I  .... 

1>  M 

1 SS  j 

II                  ...         -  *  < 

noggon,  j . 

>>  >> 

1  ^s,  > 

lOll 

I  9                  ...  ... 

r>pornnL;,  n.  ^v.. 

•  J  11 

I  OOj 

1  9                  ...         .  ♦  . 

in«ir i ,  i  .  ri . 

>'  M 

9I                  ...         •  »  ■ 

'  1 "  intii  u"  L*     W  A 

,  >  >) 

r  XX  1 

" 

\ »  li I ,  \\.\..  ... 

>»  H 

1SS5 

i  ,ace\  ,!.»>. 

>?  II 

1  L1U1C  1  ,    >>.  II... 

»»  ») 

1  00  ^ 

|  y  ... 

P i  tt  t  1 1\ 1 1 

I  >(  >l  L  Illf^  ,   l  j.  J  .      .  . 

M                      <  ? 

1XS6 

<t  |                         ...            •  «  ■ 

Hiorns,  r  .  J.  . 

'J  l» 

.CO, 

|  j                         .  •  .            ■  *  • 

"  !' 
r>enr.  Asst.  >uper.  .. 

Asst.  Super  

1  iHJZ 

j  %                         ...  tit 

.»llss  I..  I.r.  I1(1K1I)S 

.\ssi.  CMijicr.,  99 

f  y                      -  •  - 

K.A.Cunipu- 

1SS2  ;  T'rin.  Clk.,  '95 
1  ''03  •  x.Jt.,  im  v  i.,  94 

...  ... 

, ,    .V    J  .    I>  .III  .  . 

Prill  C\\r 

9  1                    ...          .  . 

IT    i  -     1  'i  /  i  in  iu 
,  ,      11.  \  t  *    ]  .it  JUt'S 

»>   

I  Wf  •    P1L-        it|  (1  1r\T 

i>'<r>3  ,  v.  ik.,  isi  v  1.,  97 

II                    ...          -  -  . 

„  J-  w.  ' 

»>   

1SS7;  Clk.,  1st  CI.,  '97 

t  >                    "  *  * 

,,    A.  .M:iy 

>.  IK.,  ISI  V_l  

1 009 

t  J  ... 

,,  J.  L.  Christie 

I>   

1  So  1 

If  ... 

,,   A.  J.  Wilson 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  "86;  Clk., 
>.  n.j;.,  91 

M 

A.L.  Collings 

»>   

1  Vim 
1  09  I 

.stores  jLiepi.  . . 

A^  line,  J .  \v  .  . . . 

f  '1L-        ir/l  PI 

l^lK.,  3rd  i._l  

Suh.  Tv\  Co.,  '70  ;  C.  of 
.> .  1. ) . ,  09 

,, 

c,,,:. u    c    1 1 
oiniin,  ji.  ii.  ... 

,,  ... 

1  LI.  ,  V  .  1  .V  / .  t  OI 

Surveying  Dept. 

Castdl,  W. 

Sur .       ...    ...  ... 

C.I).,  '72;  M.O.O.,'72  ; 
Sur.   Clk.,  '85  ;  Asst. 
Sur.,  '96 

*  * 

Oakley,  F.  J.  W. 

Asst.  Sur.,  1st  CI.... 

Clk.,  Lr.  Div.,R.A.G.O., 

*8i  ;  E.  in  C.( ).,  'S2  ; 
Sur.  Clk.,  '92 

»» 

Hughes,  K.  K.  .. 

Asst.  Inspg.  J'el.  ... 

S.C.  vS:  T.,  Swansea,  \Si 

»» 

Boston,  J.  \V.  ... 

11  1. 

S.C.  ^  T.,  Darlington, 
•90 
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Surveying  Dept.  Bailey,  E.  W.  B. 


»> 


»> 


1  ■ 


M 
»' 


Wardle,  H.  J.  ... 

Setchell,  L. 
Brown,  W.  H... 

Chambers,  W.  H 
Cabeldu,  W.  J.  , 
Noble,  R.  H.  ... 


Owens,  A  

Smith,  A.  F.  ... 
Forsyth,  A.  McA. 


Merefield,  F.  E.  . 
Hilton,  C.  F.  ... 

Hanks,  A.  J.  ... 
Wood  row,  F.  H. 

Boland,  J  


Asst.  Hd.  Sta.  Clk 


»> 


>» 


»» 


M 


•I 


>» 


»» 


»» 


•» 


»» 


Sur.  Sta.  Clk. 


■  1 


»» 
»» 


»» 


S.C.  &  T.,  Colchester, 
'82;  Stg.  Clk.,  Nor- 
wich, '88;  Sur.  Sta. 
Ok.,  '93, 
S.C.  &  T.,  Sowerby 
Bridge,  '87  ;  Sur.  Sta. 
Clk.,  '93 
S.C.  &  T.,  Bedford,  '$9; 

Sur.  Sta.  Clk.,  '95 
1884;   S.C.  &  T.,  St. 
Ives,  '87 ;  Lowotoft, 
'92  ;  Sur.  Sta.  Clk.,'95 
Stg.   Clk.,   York,    '91  ; 

Sur.  Sta.  Ok.,  '96 
S.C.  &  T.,  Jersev,  91 ; 

Sur.  Sta.  Clk.,  '06 
Stg.  Clk.,  Ipswich,  '89; 
S.C.   &  T.,  Lough- 
boro',  '92  ;  Stg.  Clk., 
Leicester,   '92 ;  Sur. 
Sta.  Clk.,  '96 
S.C.  &  T.,  Stourbridge, 
'89;  Hawkhurst,  '90; 
Sur.  Sta.  Clk.,  '07 
Stg.  Clk.,  Dundee,  '90; 

Sur.  Sta.  Clk.,  '97 
S.C.  &  T.,  Forres,  '91 ; 
Stg.  Clk.,  Aberdeen. 
'94;  Sur.  Sta.  Clk. ,'9; 
..  S.C.  &  T.,  S'uth'pton/oo 
..  Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '88;  Reg. 

Asst.,  'oo 
..  S.C.  &  T.,  Rugbv,  '91' 
..  Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94;  S.C. 

&  T.,  South'pton,  oS 
..  S.C.  &  T.,  Armagh,  9- 


PROVINCES— ENGLAND  &  WALES. 


Barnstaple 

Hallett,  J  

di»  Clk«       ■ .  *  ... 

S.C.  &  T.,  Bridport/Sj  : 
Wokingham.'S/  ;  Brvi- 
port,  '88 

Birmingham  . . . 

Howes,  W.  J.  ... 

Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

1875;   Clk.,  '92;  A*:. 
Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '01 

1st  ci. 

Laughton,  F.  S. 

,,       ,,     2nd  CI. 

1883;  Clk.,  '95 

Jones,  A.  H.  S.  . 

Clk.  (P.)   

1886 

Knight,  W.  ... 

Clk.  (T.)   

1880 

Alexander,  A.  W. 

M   

1880 

Wilks,  T.  W.  ... 

19                         • • •  ••. 

1880 

Bristol   

Mackay,  J.  J.  ... 

Ch.  Super.  (P.)  ... 

1867;  Asst.  Super.  2nd 

CI.,  '85  ;  1st  CI.,  '90, 
Super.,  '97 



Aldridge,  H.  H.. 

Super.  (P.)   

1871  ;  Asst.  Super.,  2n  i 

CI.,  '86  ;  1st  CI.,  oo 

»»   

Cooper,  W.  S.  H. 

Clk.  (P.)   

1882 

,, 

Hovev,  W.  H. 

t »   

1S82 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Bristol 
Cardiff 


»» 


»» 


...  ... 


Devine,  A.  C.  ...  Super.  (T.)   

Evans,  J  Ch.  Clk  

Loyns,  G.  B.   ...  Super.  (P.)   

Williams,  W.  T..  Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

1st  CI 


Cheltenham 
Derby 


. . .    . . . 


Dereham... 
Exeter 


. . .    . . . 


Tudor,  J.  J. 

Sheard,  J  

Copland,  J.  W. 
Musgrove,  G.  .. 

Crooks,  T.  J.  .. 

Whallcy,  H.  .. 
Chapman,  A.  E. 
Skerritt,  R.  G... 
Hallett,  F.  G 


•   *  ■  • 


Farnham 
Gloucester 
Jersey 
Liverpool 


• » 


» > 

1  > 


Llanelly  ... 
Manchester 


MiddU 


sborough 


Norwich  ... 


Dymond,  W. 
Baker,  A.  W. 
Gunn,  W.  H. 
Shellswell,  W. 
Benest,  E.  C. 
O'Neill,  T. 


Maddox,  J.  R.... 

Merchant,  W.  B. 
Wolfe,  A.  J.  ... 
Thompson,  J.  ... 


Clarke,  F  

Henderson,  A.  J. 
Rogers,  T. 
Lascelles,  G.  ... 
Miss  K.  Hodges. 

Beynon,  W.  G.  . 
Martin,  W. 

Simmonds,  C.  ... 
Ferguson,  A.  ... 
Stockall,  H.  T.  . 
Spooner,  J. 
Ryman,  C.  J.  ... 
Miss  A.  Jackson  . 
.,  A.K.  Bleackley 
Hawkins,  R.  J.  . 
Hartley,  H. 


„     2nd  CI. 

Clk.  (P.)   

Asst.  Super  

Asst.  Super.  (P.)  ... 


>» 

Clk.  (P.) 
,, 

(3 lie  *        •  •  •     •  •  • 

Super.  (P.)  ... 

Asst.  Super.  (P.) 

Clk.  (P.)  

Clk. 

Clk.  (P.) 
Clk. 

Super.  (T.) 


■  ■  •        •  •  • 


Asst.  Super.  (T.), 

ist  CI. 
,,       ,,  2nd  CI. 

Clk.  (T.)   

Super.  (P.)    ...  ... 


Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

ist  CI. 
„        ,,  2nd  CI 
Clk.  (P.)   

>»   

Asst.  Super. 

(Telephones) 

Clk  

Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI. 

(P.) 

Clk.  (P.)   


Clk.  (T.) 


»  i 


Super.  (P.)  ... 
Asst.  Super.  (P.) 
Asst.  Super.  ... 
Asst.  Super.  (P.) 


E.T.  Co.,'65  ;  P.O., '70; 

Clk., '86;  Asst.  Super., 

2nd  CI.,  '90 
1880;  Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

'91  ;  Super.,  '02 

1882  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '91 
Tel.,  L'pool,  '82;  S.C. 

&  T..  Wolverhampton, 
'87  ;  Asst.  Super.  (P.), 
2nd  O.,  Cardiff,  '91 

1885  ;  Clk.  (P.),  '97 

1S85 

1883  ;  Clk.,  '94 

Tel., '74;  Stg.  Clk.,'76  ; 

Clk.  (P.),  '99 
Stg.Clk.,'78;  Clk.  (P.), 

01 

Stg.  Clk.,  '82 
Stg.  Clk.,  '82 
1S90 

1878;  Clk.,  '91;  Asst. 

Super.,  '95 
1874 ;  Clk.,  '02 
1887 
1890 
1S82 
1882 

M.T.Co.,'66;  P.O.,'70; 
Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI., 
'90;  ist  CI.,  '98 

1874;  Clk.  '97;  Asst. 
Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '01 

1872;  Clk.,  'oi 

1874 

1871  ;  Clk.,  '84 ;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '92  ; 

1st  CI.,  '95 
1S73;  Clk.,  '90;  Asst. 

Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '98 
1879  ;  Clk.,  '95 
1S84 
1885 

Tel.  Oper.,  '97 
1888 

1887;  Clk.,  *97 

1884 
1884 
1882 
1S82 
1S82 

1S81  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '02 
1880 

1885  ;  Clk.,  'o- 
1884;  Clk. 


<•»  '03 
'98 
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OFFICE. 

Norwich  ... 
Plymouth 
» » 

Portsmouth 
>> 

Ry<lc 

Sheffield  ... 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


»» 


« ..     « ■ 


i » 


Shrewsbury 


» > 


Stckc-oii-Trtinl 


»» 




Weston-super- 
Mare' 


Kilmnnds,  W.  B. 
Dennis,  II.  J.  .. 
Bond,  \V.  H.  .. 

Williams,  R.  H. 
I.eamv,  A.  C.  . . 
Morrdl.  A.  B.  ... 
Newberry,  G.  8. 

J'»nes.  J  

Wright,  R. 
Stevenson,  \V.  ... 
Ncrtham, 

F.  J.  P.  H. 
Brat  ton,  \V.  W.  . 
Ruhinsun,  W.  ... 
Hammond,  A.  C. 

Sims,  j  

I  [arris  W. 
ShutHebothain, 

W.  R. 

K<*m,  W  

Pennington,  f .  . 
l'.iaiihwaite,  R.  . 

I  i<  Mil  110,   K.  C.  ... 

I  b  Tsm^ton,  A.... 


Ctk.  ;T.) 
Clk.  (P.) 
Asst.  Super. 

Clk.  (T. ; 
Super.  (P.) 
Asst.  Super. 
Clk. 

Clk.  (P.) 

Clk.  (T.) 
Asst.  Super. 

cik.  (pV) 

Super.  /P.) 
Asst.  Super. 
Cik.  (P.) 

C  1  Iv  »  ... 

Ch.  Clk. 


...        .  * , 


1885 

  1878 

(T.)  ...  E.T.Co.,'66;  P.O. ,  70 ; 

Clk.,  '97 
...    ...  1 8  j  o 

  1S68  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '92 

(P.)  ...  1SS4;  Clk.,  98 
1S82 
1882 
1.SS6 
1887 
1872 


...        .  .  . 

•  .  .  .  ,  ■ 
...        .  .  . 




...  ... 


...        .  .  . 


(P.)  ...  1SS0;  Clk.,  '92 
...  1869  ;  Clk.,  'S8 
...  1882 ;  Clk.,  94 
1874 
1883 

1S71  ;  Clk.,  '87; 

Super.,  'oo 
1872;  Clk.,  '76 
1882  ;  Clk.,  'oi 
1885 

Aylesbury, '94  ;  Trim;, '99 
1 88 1  ;  Clk.,  *02 


(1M 





Arm>tron^,  C.  ...  Clk. 


1885 


IRELAND. 


Dublin  (S.O.) 


Cork 
»» 


»> 


•  •  •    . . 


...    . . 


Londonderry 


»» 


Cahalan,  J. 

Booth,  J  

O'Connor,  M.  .. 
Wallace,  W.  H.  . 
Bell,  R. 


•  •  •       ♦  •  • 


Brown,  W.  S.  ... 
Baird,  M  


Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  Hr.!  1882 
Gr. 


Asst.  Super.  (P.)  .. 
Clk.  (P.)  ...  «•■ 
Ch.  Clk. 


•  •  *        •  ■  . 


Asst.  Super.  (P.) 
Clk.  (P.) 


1S83 

i|75  »*  Clk.,  '91 

1881  ;    Clk.  (P.),  '91 ; 

Asst.  Super.  (P.),  '02 
1889 ;  Clk.,  *02 
1885 


SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh  Fentiman,  F. 

(A.O.), 

Budge,  W.  G.  ., 
,,  Brisbane,  T.  F. 

„  (Stg.Off.)  McLachlan,  T... 


Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  Hr.  18S2 


Gr. 


Clk. 


»» 


187S;  Ok.,  2ndDiv.,"Sj 
1882 


•  •  •       •  •  • 


...  1884;  S.C.  &  T.,  95 
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Edinburgh 

(Tel.  Off.) 


»» 


Glasgow 


»» 
>  > 

•  •  •         ■  . 


NAME. 


Binstead,  R.  D.  . 
Tanish,  R  


Prescott,  J.  N.... 
Thomas,  D.  ... 
Kinnear,  T. 
Webster,  J.  ... 


Collins,  W.  G.  ... 


.  Watt,  J  

Fulton,  W. 
Cadman,  B. 
McLeod.W.  H. 
Robertson,  D.  .. 
r*;irl\,   


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Controller     ...  . 
Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI. 

2nd  Q 


Clk. 
Super.  (T.) 


C.T.O.,'71 ;  Asst.  Super., 
C.T.O.,'93;  ak.,  2nd 

a.,  '94;  1st  a.,  '97 

E.T.  Co.,  '67;  P.O., 
'70;  Clk.,  '91;  Asst. 
Super.,  '96 
1880;  Clk.,  '01 
1879;  Tel.,  '8 1 
1882 

1870;  Clk.,  '84;  Asst. 
Super.,  2nd  CI.,  '90; 
1st  CI.,  '96  \  v~'ft 
Asst.  Super.  (T.),  1st  M.T.  Co,  '62;  P.O., 

'70  ;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 
a.,  '90 
i875 Clk.,  '98 
1874 ;  Clk.,  '98 
1SS0 
1881 
1881 
1SS1 


I » 
» > 


a. 

„  2nd  CI. 


Clk.  (T.) 


>» 

»» 


Clk.  (P.) 


•  •  •  ••• 

• • • 
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Retirements. 

LONDON. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


S.O.  (Regy.) 
A.G.D.  ... 


!> 
»» 

)> 

»» 

C.T.O. 


i  > 


CH.B 
P.O.B 


1 1 


•  •  •       •  • 


•  •  •        •  i 


•  •  •        *  • 


Wiles,  A  

Price,  H.  F.  T... 
Isern,  W.  J.  ... 
,  Miss  B.A.Clifford 
„  M.  E.  Weston 
-*  „  A.  E.  Gosling 
Claxton,  F.  H....  ' 
MissC.  Polley... 


Regy.  Asst.,  2nd  CI. 
Tr.  ... 


•  •       •  *  • 


E.  in  CO. 


ft  »» 

L.P.S.,Cont.Off. 


»» 

>» 

»» 
»» 
' ' 
»» 
»» 

•  • 

»> 
»» 
«> 

>» 


»> 


Cir.  Off. 

»» 

ii 
»» 
ii 
»» 
»» 
»» 

S.E. 

Padd. 

W.C. 

E. 
S.W. 
S.E. 

Padd. 
E. 


Clk.,  2nd  CI. ... 
Sr. 


. .  * 
. .  * 


L.  Blake  ... 
,,  J.  J.  Jams... 
„  J.  A.  Riley... 
H.  A. 

Tattersall 

Collishaw 
Stephenson,  G — 


►Horwill,  G.W.F. 

Pounds,  W.  J. 

(Senr.) 

Matthews,  W.  ... 


Hayward,  W.  G. 
Chappell,  W.  ... 

Kershaw,  J.  W.  . 

Pond,  H  

Worts,  F.  W.  ... 

Hardingham,  C. 

•Curtin,  P  

•Ring,  G  

Haynes,  T. 

Hoade,  R.  R.  ... 

Oulet,  J.  J. 

Ewen,  S.  J. 

T waits,  S.  J.  ... 

Basdcn,  H. 

Thompson,  J.  H. 
Pen  will,  E.  H. ... 


Asst.  Super. (Hr.Gr.), 
(Lr.Gr.)' 


Tel. 


t » 


■  •  •        »  < 


Engr.  (Prov.),  1st 
CI. 

Sub-Engr.  (London) 
Prin.  Clk. 


>  ■        ■  ■  • 


Clk.,  1st  CI  


Insp. 


>» 


Over. 
Sr. 


'  y 
m 

ft 
tt 


>  ■  •        •  •  > 


••• 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


•  .  «        •  ■  *        -  •  • 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


•  •  *        •  •  ■ 


Asst.  Super.  ... 
Insp. 


...        .  • • 


Insp.  in  Charge 

(Lr.  Sec.) 
(3ver.     ...    ...  ... 


»> 
»» 

Sr. 
t» 


... 


*  •  •  • 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


1S6S 

1872  ;  Tr.,  '78 

1883 ;  Tr.,  '85 

1 88 1 

1883 

1902 

188 1 

1870;  Asst.  Super.  (Hr. 

Gr.),  '02 
1872  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '97 
1870 
1872 
1874 

1898 

Tel.,  Glasgow,  *8i  ;  Jr. 

Clk.,  E.  in  CO.,  '85 ; 

Engr.,  2nd  CI.,  '92; 

1st  CI.,  'oi 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '95  ;  Sub.- 

Engr.,  '00 
1864;  CD.,  '65  ;  CO., 

'85  ;  Clk.,  1st  Q.,  '86; 

Prin.  Clk.,  '99 
F.B.,  '74  ;  S.B.D.,   75  ; 

R.A.G.O.,  '8o;  L.P.S., 

'84;  Clk.,  1st  CI.,  '94 
1863  ;  Over.,  '73  ;  Insp., 

'90 

1859  ;  Over.,  '81 ;  Insp., 
'06 

1870;  Sr.,  '72;  Over.,'S6 
1866 

1878;  Sr.,  '82 
1882 ;  Sr.,  '85 
1898 
1898 

1S63  ;  Over.,  'So;  Insp., 
'89  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '01 

iS63  ;  Over.,  '74;  Insp., 
'97 

1856 ;  Insp.,  *OI 

1868  ;  Over.,  '77 
1877  ;  Over.,  '88 
1871  ;   Over.,  2nd  C, 

'92  ;  Over.,  '98 
1S90 
1S90 


*  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


TREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


T    p  C 

Xj.IT.  J. t 

r  acUi. 

If 

»» 

>  > 

S.W. 

w 

M.O.O. 

«  •  •        »  >  . 

R.L.O. 

•  .  .        *  -  • 

>» 

•  •  •        •  •  • 

S.B.D. 

*  ■  •         •  •  • 

ii 

•  •  «        •  •  • 

>» 

•  •  •        •  *  - 

»> 

»» 

»» 

-  •  »        •  •  • 

Carr,  F.  D. 
Steeds,  H.  C. 


C.C.  &  T. 


»> 
>> 
j» 


»» 


...    . . 


„  K.  Brinkler. . 
,,*F.  D.  Mercer 
,,  E.  C.  Smith..  Sr.  ... 
,,  A.A.  Paynter!  Asst.Super.  of  Retrs. 
Retr. 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  *  * • 


„  A.  H.  Noy... 


Treacher,  C.  W.. 
Gifford,  W.  E.... 
Lamb,  W.  F.  ... 


•  •  •       •••  ... 


Asst.  Prin.  Clk. 


>» 


Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  Hr 
Gr. 

•Coulter,  H.     ...i  Asst.  Qk 


Miss  I.  Noel 
„  M.  A. 

Sandison 
,,  H.  M. 

Clandillon 
„  L.F.  Richards 


Clk.,  2nd  CI.... 
i»  »» 


»»  »i 
Girl  Qk. 


•  •  •       •  •  * 


•  •       •  •  • 


1885 
1890 
1871 
1892 
1902 

P.O.B.,  '91  ;  M.O.O./98 
1873  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '97 
Tel . ,     Wolverhampton , 
'88 ;  S.C.  &  TM  Col- 
chester,   '92;  Retr., 
R.C.O.,  '99 
1864 ;  Asst.  Prin.  Ok., 

'92 

1864;  Asst.  Prin.  Qk., 
'93 

1874;  Hr.  Gr.,  '94 

1901 
1878 
1899 

1900 

1902 


PROVINCES — ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

Birmingham  . 


it 


>» 


Bradford ... 

Cambridge 

Cromer  ... 
Derby 


•  •  ■       •  •  • 


Gloucester 

Horsham . . . 
Lichfield  ... 

Liverpool 


Pargeter,  E.H.N. 

Hill,  W  

Cook,  J.   ...  ... 

MissM.M.Proctor 
Worth,  H. 

Sheldrick,  J.  A... 

*Pyman,  A.  H.... 
Ballard,  D.  W... 

Allaway,  F.  H... 

Bullock,  H.  H.J. 
Austen,  J..,. 

Howe,  W.  . 


Miss  E.  Beaman. 
Sarginson,  W.  H. 


'  Asst.  Super.  (P.), 

1st.  Cl.| 
Qk.  (T.)  


S.C.  &  T. 
Clk."(T.) 
Asst.  Super.  (P.)  . 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •       •  • 


•  ■  •       •  ■ 


S.C.  &  T. 

Super.  (P.) 


»» 


(T.) 


S.C.  &  T. 
Ch.  Clk.... 


•  *  •  ■  4 


Pmr. 


«•  


S.C.  &  T. 
Super.  (P.)  ... 


•  •  •        •  • 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 


1868;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 

CI.,  '86  ;  1st  Q.,  '90 
E.T.  Co.,  '62;  P.O., 

70 ;  Clk.,  '97 
E.T.  Co.,  '58  ;  P.O.,  "70 
1891 

U.K.T.  Co.,  '63  ;  P.O., 

'70;  Qk.,  '91 
1865;  Clk.,  '98;  Asst. 

Super.,  'oo 

1903 

1869;  Clk.,  '85;  Asst. 

Super.,  '93 
U.K.T.  Co.,  '69  ;  P.O., 

'70;  Clk.,  '92;  Asst. 

Super.,  '95 
1888 

1874;   Qk.,    '93;  Ch. 

Clk.,  '97 
E.T.   Co.,  '63;  P.O., 

B'ham,  '70;  Qk.,  '87; 

Pmr.,  Lichfield,  '94 

1873 

1869;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 
CI.,  '86;  1st  CI.,  '90; 
Super.,  '97 
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RETIREMENTS. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


Liverpool 


5  « 

Malvern  ... 
Manchester 


- 


Newca-tle-on- 

Tyne 


Nottingham,  C... 


James,  II  

•Williams,  J.  H... 

•Atkinson,  \V.  E. 
Miss  H.  Rickard 
Kay.  W.  K.  .. 

Paker,  \V  

Miss  A.  E.  Jacob 

,,  C.  Wood 
,,  C.  Tiplady  ... 
Stevenson,  T.. 

I.S.O. 


Super.  (T.)   


S.C.  &  T  

>>   

i>   

Asst.  Super.  (T.), 

2nd  CI 

Ok.  (T.) 


PREVIOUS 


... 


,,   \  Faiiiam':>,  N.  A.. 
Newport  (Mon.!   James  I.E.  ... 


Super  

S.C.  &  T. 


»♦ 

Pmr. 


Pcr./atu:e. . . 
Plymouth 

•> 

Kual'on  ... 

Shrew  slnii  y 
Soulhport 


S.C  .  &  *P.  . .  ■ 
Pmr  


J:imes,  C.  1  ). 
<  "< ilHn^s,  C.  F. , . 
Clemow.  J  .  I)... . 

•Mis>  A.  I'..  1  Mne.s 
I>avU,  !.  . 


S.C.  <v  T. 

Asst.  Super.  (T.) 


...     . . . 


S.C.  ,V  T. 
As,t.  Super.  (P.)  .. 


MrJhvreith,  J.  ...  Super.  ... 


... 


St:nnfi:f.l   I  lavt.  <  '. 

Su:i.  lei  land     .,     Keav,  M . 

T  . 

1  ;-.ur.1<  ir.  

WeO  >ti-super  •        March,  J.  ... 
M.ur 


mm  *  »* 


S.C.  \-  T. 
Ok.  (T.) 


Walks'.]'  


Dublin  (Stg.Ofl.) 


<      vet  weil,  1 1 .  | . !  ( "lk .   

S .  (     v\l  1  .  ... 


Miss  F.  A. 

Pirkin-M  m 


E.T.   Co.,  '59;  P.O., 
'70;  Asst.  Super.,  2nd 
CI.,  '90;  1st  CI.,  94; 
Super.,  '01 

1897 
1S99 
1S91 

1SS0;   Clk.,    97  ;  As<. 

Super.,  2nd  'CI..  01 
E.T.    Co.,    Y>0;  P.O., 

'70  ;  Clk.,  'QO 
1S79  ;  Asst.  Super.,  Oi: 

Super.,  'oi 
KSeSi 
18SS 

Clk.,  Kilmarnock,  '$(>'. 

Clk.,   Dumfries.,  ";o; 

Carlisle,   "60;  L>-U 

'62  ;  P.O.  Agent.  St. 

Thomas,    '72  ;  Pmr.. 

York.   '7S:  Shemei\ 

"oi  :     Newcastle  -  or.  • 

Tyne.  '94 
1S92 

Clk.,  Hereford.  ";S  ; 
S.H.I)..  '66:  Trax-. 
Clk.,  Mail  Otlice,  '66: 
Pmr.,  Carmarthen. '74: 
Stockport.  \>o  ;  New- 
port,  97 

iSSS 

E.T.  Co.,  'qo  ;  P.O  .  ';o 
E.T.  Co.,  "6o  ;  Ok.,  'oi: 

Asst.  Super.,  'qS 
1001 

1S67;  Asst.  Super..  02 
M.T.   Co..    os;  r.O., 

Bradford  (YkO.  'y; 

Clk..  'oi  ;  Ass;.  Super, 

South  port,  oS 
1SS7 

M.T.   Co.,  "61:  TO., 

•70;  Clk.,  00 
iS6q  ;  Clk.,  '9S 
iW>8;  Clk.,  91 

1S92 


IRELAND. 


Irvine,  M.  J.  .. 


Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI. 


CD.,  '64;  Stg.  Office, 
Dublin,  '75 ;  Asst. 
Super.,  '90  " 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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OFFICE. 

NAME. 

APPOINTMENT. 

PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 

Dublin(Stg.Off.) 
Belturbet  

Galway   

Fahy,  P.  ... 
Jordon,  H. 

•Miss  E.  K. 

Prentice 

Cllc.   

Prnr.     ...    ...  ... 

S.C.  &  T»     ...  ... 

1869  ;  Clk.,  '91 

Tel.,  Curragh  Camp,  '72; 
Dublin,  '81 ;  Pmr., 
Cahir,  '85  ;  Kells,  '89  ; 
Belturbet,  'oi 

1900 

SCOTLAND. 


Edin.(Tel.OtT.) 


»» 


>» 


...    ■ . 


Gordon,  J  


Castle  Douglas 

Glasgow  

May  bole  

Troon 


...    •  •  • 


Sword,  C.  J.  ... 

Nivison,  R.  A... 
Miss  BJ.McVitae 
Thomson,  G.  ... 
•Miss  J.  C.  Murray 
McNeil,  W.  . 


Asst.  Super.  (istCl.) 


Clk. 

S.  C.  &  T. 
Pms. 

S.C.  &  T. 
S.C.  &  T. 
Pmr 


... 
•  •  • 

• . •  ... 


U.K.T.  Co.,  '69;  P.O., 
'70 ;  Asst.  Super., 
Aberdeen,  '91  ;  Edin., 
'95  ;  1st  CI.,  'oi 

E.T.Co.,  '63;  P.O./70; 
Clk.,  '92 

1885 

1877 
1885 
1900 

M.T.  Co.,  '6o;  P.O., 
Ardrossan,  '70;  Pmr., 
Troon,  '79 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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Deaths. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


A.G.I)   Tapper,  W.  F. 

C.T.O   Mitchnni,  J.  O.. 

, ,    Kvan,  A.  F. 

M'iss  J.  M. Butcher 


Clk.,  2nd  Div. 
Tel  


F..inC.O.(Prnv.) 

F.P.S.,  Cir.  Otr. 
„      K.  ... 


Farr,  A.  K. 

Williams,  G.  T.. 
Wise,  W.J.  ... 


» > 


.  .  .         *  *  *         .  •  . 


Sub.  Engr. 


.  .  • 


...  .    .   .  .   4  . 


Stai.U-y,  J.  T.  ... 
F.C.  ...    Kihcrd  .n,  G.  ... 

M.O.O   Mi»  F.  T.  Miller 

,,  (P.O.B.)  „  A.  Oalgleish 
K.L.O   lli.-an,  \V.  II.  ... 


S.1U). 


Sr .  ... 
Over. 


Sr  

C.C.  A:  T. 
Clk.,  2nd  CI.... 


...  1872  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '93 
. . .  1 892 
...  1902 
1807 

S.C.  iS:  T.,  '90  ;  Jr.  Clk.. 
F.  in  CO.,   00  ;  Sub. 
Fngr.,  '03 
1898;  Sr.-Tr.,  'OO;  Sr.. 


'00 


... 


K\r.,  2nd  CI. 


Sur .  Dep. 


■  •  ■ 


I Uubon,  J. 
Mi>>.  A  M .Far  wi 

,.  P. J.  Reavcll 
A1K.  >p,  j.  W.  ... 


Birmingham  .. 


IIcthcrir,i;l>.n, 

W.  A. 

Kii;M-li:t,  J. 


Senr.  A»i. 
Clk.,  2nd  CI.... 
,, 

In -pi;.  Tl-1.  ... 


Pmr. 


...  ... 


Bright. -n 
I  )ev::'.es 

Fa.-tb'  >U1TK' 


...    I  I vde,  A  

ll'M  \  ,  W  

LMd'.-ll,  M.  II... 
AhmM,  F.  Ci.  .. 


R.  -Aw  I'll.  W. 
(  ),ik<'y.  1  I.  R.  . . 


Asm.    Super.  (T.), 

2!):1  CI. 


... 


S.C.  ^  T. 


Pmr. 


. . . 
. .  * 


...     ...  ... 


Ip-wich    1 1  ■  •  1  t r  1  l- - .  II.  A.  .. 

I  >;ivi  \  ,  A.  F.  ('.. 

I  .iveip<».  .1        ...    f '  ■ .  r :  <.  ■  1 ,  A  

. . .    Haw.  1  th,  J.  F., 


S.C.  vS;  T. 


1 : 


...       .  .  . 


...  ... 


...  1S67;  Over.  2ndClvS7: 

Over.,  '97 
...  1SS0;  Sr.,  ?S5 
ISN6 

S.B.,  96  ;  M.O.O.,  99 
1 808 

Clk..  2nd  Div.,R.A.G.O., 
92  ;  Clk.,  R.L.O./03  ; 
F\r.,  2nd  CI.,  '00 
1S67  ;  Scnr.  A^l.,  'oo 
1SS2 

F    T.  C>.,  ^63;  P.m.. 
Derbv,    '70;  Insp^- 
Tel.. ''Si 
..  S.O..  *6ti  ;  Sur.  Clk. ,'<>$: 
Sur. ,9 1 ;  Pmr., Bright- 
'oi  ;  B'h.im,  '97 

F.r.  o,,  '69;  P.O.. 

Cii.1^1  \v,  '70  ;  B'ham. 
'73:  Clk.,  'oo ,  A>-'. 
Super.,  '93 
1871 
1S99 

1S99  ;  S  C.  &  T..  02 
Chatham,  96  ;  Bright- -n, 
03  nr- 
Hull.  '71  ;  Pmr.  Tnr.g. 

'77  ;  Devi/o,  'q6 
Sr. .Gloucester, "66 .  Clk  . 
S.O.,  '74  ;  Pmr.,  bar.- 
U:rv.  '77 ;  Bridpvaicr. 
"So  ";    Hereford,    'ot> ; 
Fast  bourne,  '01 
1S8S 
1  So  1 

1873 
1894 
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OFFICE. 

NAME. 

APPOINTMENT. 

PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 

Manchester 

Read,  J.  H.  ... 

S.C.  &  T. 

•  •  •        •  •  • 

1 90I 

Plymouth 

Jennings,  W.  ... 

Ch.  Clk... 

•  •  •       ■  ■  • 

Stg.  Clk.,  '81  ;  Clk.,'91  ; 

Asst.Super.,'95;  Super., 
'97  ;  Ch.  Clk.,  'oi 

Rugby   

Harrison,  W.  J.. 

S.C.  &  T. 

1876 

Shrewsbury  ... 

Landsey,  R. 

>! 

>  •  •       •  •  • 

1900 

Belfast   

Miss  E.  L.  Gibson 

»» 

•  •  •       •  •  • 

1870 

Limerick  

,,  A.M.O'Connor 

Tel.  Opcr. 

•  ■  •         a  m  • 

1901 

Glasgow  

Phillips,  G.  G.... 

S.C  &  T. 

•  ••        •  .  . 

1889 

>»   

Matheson,  W.  ... 

»» 

•  •  •         •  •  • 

18S7 

Kelso   

Vernon,  E.  A.  ... 

»• 

•  •  *         •  •  • 

i895 
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Postmasters  Appointed. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Birmingham 
Brentwood  ... 


Carlisle 


1 .  ■       <  • 


Chester-le-Street. . . 
Dawlish 
Esher  ... 


...        •  •  • 


•  >  ■        *  • 


Hemel  Hempstead 

Ilfracombe  

Leicester 


>  •        •  • 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


Lichfield 

Manningtree 

Ncwcastle-on  -Tyne 

North  Shields  ... 

Pembroke  Dock... 
Stevenage   

Taunton   


Baker,  J.  W. 


Wantage   

Taylor,  H.  F. 

Wymondhana   

Seniplc,  D.  ... 

Enfield  (Ire.)   

I* erns  ...    ...    ...  ... 

Kilrush   

Freeman,  T.... 
Sharpc,  R.  ... 
Green,  J. 

Lurgan   

Ferguson,  G.... 

Rathdrum   

Campbeltown   

Miss  E.  Potter 
Clark,  W.  B. 

Castle  Douglas   

Ford,  W.  F.... 

Haddington   

Maybole   

Constantinople   

Reed,  W.  H.... 
Cameron,  J. ... 
Ferguson,  G. 

Court,  C  S  R.A.G.O.,  '70 ;  Sur.  Clk.,  '78  ;  Asst. 

Sur.,  '91  ;  Sur.,  '94 
E.T.  Co.,  P.O.,  Rothcrham  ;  Pmr., 
Nantwich ;     Pembroke     Dock  ; 
Uxbridge 

Teversham,  M.  W..  S.O.  Clk.,  Lr.  Div.  ;  Clk.,  2nd  CI. 

(Supply.Est.);  Pmr.,Constantinople 

Wilson,  J  S.C.  &  T.,  Liverpool 

Riordan,  J  S.C.  &  T.,  Cork 

Bartington,  J.  C. ...  Boy  Sr., CD.;  Tr.,R.A.G.O. ;  Pmr., 

Cowbridge  ;  Ponders  End 
...  S.C.  &  T.,  Malton  ;  Pmr.,  Blyth 
...  Tel.,  Swansea  ;  Clk;  Asst.  Super. 
...  Ok.,  M.O.O.;  S.O.;  Pmr.,  Lincoln  ; 
Carlisle;  Oxford 
Tel.,  Sherborne;  Torquay;  Clk.; 

Penzance ;  Ch.  Clk. ;  Pmr.,  D'port 
S.C.  &  T., Saffron  Waldcn;  Wymond- 

ham  ;  Pmr.,  Wymondham 
M.T.  Co. ;  P.O.,  Edin. ;  Sur.  Ok. ; 
Asst.  Sur. ;  Sur. 
...  S.C.  &  T.,  Carnarvon;  Ok. ;  Pmr., 

Pontypool ;  Carnarvon 
...  Tel.,  Water  ford  ;  Clk.  ;  Supt. 
...  M.T.  Co.,  P.O  .St.  Albans ;  S.C.  & T. 

:     Cardiff;  Clk. 
...  Clk.,  Oxford;   Pmr.,  Stourbridge; 
Hawkhurst ;  Bury  St.  Edmunds ; 
Walsall 

...  S.C.   &   T.,  Weston-Super-Mare; 

Clk. ;  Ch.  Clk. 
...  S.  C.  &  T.,  Armagh:  L'pool;  Tel., 

C.T.O. ;  Pmr.,  Kilrush 
...  S.C.  &  T.,  Tralce;  Clonmel 
...  Postman,  Liverpool 
...  Tel.,  Brighton  ;  Sheffield  ;  S.C.&  T., 
Grantham  ;  Chesterfield ;  Retford 
...  Stg.  Clk.,  Kilkenny  ;  Belfast;  Pmr., 

Lame;  Navan 
..  !  S.C.  &  T.,  Rathdrum 
...  S.C.  &  T.,  North  Shields;  Ok.; 
Ch.  Clk. 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  A.G.D. ;  Clk.,  jni 
CI.,  S.O.  (Supply  Est.);  -\sst. 
Sec.,  Natal 
..  Pmr.,  Ottery  St.  Mary;  Dawlish 
.  Stg.  Clk.,  Glasgow;  Tel. ;  Ok. 
.  First  Asst.,  Constantinople 


Scott,  J. 
Richards,  G.... 
Twiss,  A.  E.... 

Gillard,  H.  J. 

Wilmot,  H.  ... 

Muir,  J  

Jones,  T. 

McKeon,  J.  ... 
Horwood,  S.  D. 

Knight,  F.  H. 
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HIGHER  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

» 

Special  Tuition  for  the  Above,  Privately,  in  Class,  and 

by  Correspondence,  at 

24,  CHANCERY  LANE,  W.C., 

BY 

MeSSrS.  J.  GIBSON  (First  Class  Camb.) 

AND 

C.    LOLY  (First  Class  Lond.  U.) 
Assisted  by  a  Large  Staff  of  University  Graduates  and  others. 


Resident  Pupils  are  received  at  Upper  Norwood. 
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*Post  Office  Uniform. 

ATHER  short  in  the  waist,  ain't  it  ?  Like  a  general 
postman's  coat — queer  coats  those — made  by  contract 
— no  measuring — mysterious  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence— all  the  short  men  get  long  coats — all  the 
long  men  short  ones !  "  Thus  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  on  his  way  to 
the  famous  ball  at  Rochester. 

Probably  Mr.  Jingle's  amusing  sally  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
long  endeavour  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  Uniform  Clothing  in 
the  Post  Office.     It  is  the  first  recorded  grumble;  the  last  will 
never  be  heard — or  so  the  saddened  mortals  who  know  most  about 
it  are  wont  to  believe.    The  trouble  is  that  so  much  more  is  expected 
of  Uniform  than  is  ever  looked  for  in  plain  clothes,  so  that  the 
selfsame  man  who  on  Monday  philosophically  makes  the  best  of 
his  own  tailor  and  the  vagaries  of  the  English  weather,  demands 
immunity  from  every  kind  of  sartorial  and  climatic  discomfort  when 
on  Tuesday  his  equipment  is  taken  in  hand  by  the  state.    But  anyway 
things  have  improved  since  Mr.  Jingle's  day,  for  nothing  but  his 
"  made  by  contract "  remains.    Unfortunately  we  are  not  able  to 
present  the  readers  of  St.  Martin's  with  a  picture  of  either  a  long 
general  postman  in  a  short  coat  or  a  short  general  postman  in  a  long 
one ;  but  we  give  a  black  and  white  copy  of  a  clever  old  water- 
colour  drawing  shewing  a  number  of  old-time  servants  of  the  Post- 
master General  in  full  official  tenue.     This  dates  from  the  fifties. 
The  figures  were  all  drawn  from  life  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
those  days,  and  the  persons  depicted  appear  to  have  stood  for  their 
portraits,  appropriately  enough,  in  front  of  the  old  Circulation  Office. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  artist  left  no  written  key  to  his  work ; 
but  the  following  description,  taking  the  figures  from  left  to  right, 
is  believed  to  be  accurate.  The  first  is  a  postman  in  a  large  waterproof 

•We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Alexander  of  the  Stores  Department  for  the 
suggestion  of  this  article,  and  to  Mr.  A.  Spong  of  the  same  Office  for  the  pen  and 
ink  sketch  which  has  enabled  us  to  produce  our  frontispiece. 
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cape  and  a  leather  hat ;  the  second  also  is  a  postman,  in  a  scarlet  coat 
and  felt  hat ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  labourers,  one  suitably  armed 
with  a  brush ;  the  fifth  and  eighth  are  postmen  in  different  dresses, 
probably  pertaining  to  summer  and  winter  respectively ;  the  sixth  is 
still  another  postman,  in  an  Inverness  cape ;  the  seventh  a  hall 
messenger  ;  the  ninth  a  mail  guard  ;  the  tenth  a  special  messenger  to 
the  Inspector  General  of  Mails ;  and  the  last  a  mail  cart  driver.  The 
original  watercolour  claims  the  distinction  of  having  been  shewn, 
among  other  British  postal  exhibits,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Empire — decidedly  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  artist, 
who,  we  understand,  was  a  sorter. 

A  contemporary  form  of  contract — the  earliest  we  have  been  able 
to  discover — furnishes  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  arrangements 
for  supplying  the  Postmaster  General's  regimentals,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  worn,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
London  was  far  more  highly  favoured  than  any  of  the  provincial 
towns,  which  indeed  were  rather  scurvily  treated.  This  distinction 
between  town  and  country  was  only  a  temporary  one,  for  it  long  ago 
practically  disappeared,  but  while  it  lasted  it  must  have  been  rather 
aggravating  to  the  country  postman.  In  the  metropolis  there  were 
already  nine  grades  of  Uniform-wearing  officers ;  to  wit,  Inspecting 
Mail  Guards,  Inspecting  Messengers,  Mail  Guards,  Letter  Carriers, 
Auxiliary  Letter  Carriers,  River  Letter  Carriers,  Hall  Messengers, 
Laborers  (sic),  Mail  Cart  Drivers.  What  was  an  Inspecting 
Messenger,  we  wonder  ?  The  Letter  Carriers,  of  whom  there  were 
quite  a  respectable  number,  some  1,600,  came  off  best,  with  two  suits 
a  year,  save  that  by  a  characteristic  touch  of  official  thrift  one  waist- 
coat had  to  serve  all  the  year  round,  and  every  second  year  they 
received  an  "  Inverness  Cape."  The  other  London  grades,  numbering 
altogether  768  men,  had  to  be  content  with  partial  outfits  ;  and  the 
combination  of  official  coats  with  unofficial  continuations — private 
fancy  beginning  where  departmental  austerity  left  off — must  occasionally 
have  had  rather  weird  effects. 

But  in  the  provinces  the  provision  was  more  meagre  still — indeed  in 
many  towns  of  fair  size  there  seems  to  have  been  none  at  all. 
Nowhere  did  it  go  beyond  a  summer  coat,  a  winter  coat,  and  the 
"  Inverness  Cape " — which,  the  contractors  were  rather  vaguely 
informed,  was  to  "  undergo  the  waterproofing  process."  At  such  an 
important  town  as  Bristol  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  only 
46  regular  postmen,  at  Bath  25,  Cambridge  6,  Norwich  1 1,  Durham  3, 
Coventry  7,  Brighton  22,  Swansea  7,  Gosport  1,  Middlesbrough  3, 
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York  14,  and  so  on.  The  total  number  of  provincial  Letter  Carriers 
supplied  with  Uniform  was  just  over  a  thousand,  and  no  other 
provincial  grade  received  any  at  all.  A  curious  clause  in  the  contract 
provided  that  the  clothing  should  be  "sewn  by  Thomas's  Patent 
Sewing  Machine,"  while  the  coats  and  trousers  were  to  be  "  fitted  with 
the  Patent  Surgical  Gusset."  We  should  like  to  know  something 
about  surgical  gussets — can  any  gentle  reader  enlighten  us  ?  The  old 
contract  form  obligingly  directed  the  curious  to  the  patentee,  a 
gentleman  in  Leadenhall  Street;  but  alas  he  must  have  long  since 
joined  the  shades,  and  his  strange  contrivance  seems  to  have  followed 
him  to  the  unknown,  where  presumably  it  must  be  even  less  in  request 
than  in  this  unappreciative  world. 

Evidently  the  notion  of  Uniform  in  the  Post  Office  caught  on  from 
the  first,  and  the  demand  for  the  official  garb  must  have  speedily 
become  general  and  insistent ;  for  by  1873  we  find  that  the  number 
of  persons  so  distinguished  had  sprung  up  to  close  on  twenty 
thousand — a  total  that  has  since  been  multiplied  by  four !  My  Lords 
little  thought  what  They  were  undertaking  when  They  sanctioned  the 
modest  outlay  for  the  first  lot  of  Uniform.  They  have  discovered 
since  that  sometimes  the  first  step  is  by  no  means  all  that  costs,  for 
the  annual  expenditure  on  Post  Office  clothing  now  amounts  to  over 
^£2 18,000,  which  must  be  a  formidable  sum  for  even  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  dramatic  event  in  the  world  of  Post  Office  Uniform  was  the 
introduction,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  of  what  is  known  to  the  initiated 
as  the  Fitting  Sizes  Scheme.  It  was  this  that  made  history.  Fearful 
and  wonderful  are  its  workings,  and  to  none  but  the  elect,  the  ever 
genial  Mr.  Curtis  and  his  attendant  mountaineers,  is  it  given  to 
penetrate  them.  All  we  know  is  that  in  the  emergency  of  an  utter 
breakdown  of  the  old  order  of  things  it  was  a  bold  bid  for  success — 
and  it  succeeded.  For  methods  that  had  been  more  or  less  adequate 
in  bygone  times,  for  the  equipment  of  a  few  thousands  of  men,  gave 
way  under  the  strain  of  the  immense  additions  to  the  uniform- wearing 
staff  that  we  have  indicated.  The  contractors,  on  whom  the  Depart- 
ment had  relied  almost  entirely,  were  quite  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  demands  upon  their  resources.  Further  and  further 
into  arrear  did  they  fall,  sterner  and  sterner  became  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  dire  were  the  penalties  in  which  he 
mulcted  the  unhappy  firms,  who  were  really  struggling  with  a  burden 
beyond  their  strength.  Then  came  the  inevitable  questions  in  Parlia- 
ment— frequent  and  painful  and  free — a  sort  of  Olympian  chorus  to 
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the  plaintive  clamourings  of  unclad  men  and  boys,  who  by  the  winter 
of  1896  were  arriving  at  the  condition  of  FalstafFs  ragged  regiment. 
In  reality  nobody  was  to  blame,  but  the  system  was  ;  and  so  things 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  many  a  shivering  postman  waited  perforce 
for  his  winter  suit  until  he  had  turned  his  money  for  the  first  lamb  or 
had  even  heard  the  cuckoo.  And  when  it  did  come  his  troubles  were 
not  over,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  naive  observations  in  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject : — "  It  naturally  causes  irritation  when 
the  distributions  are  so  delayed  that  the  winter  clothing  does  not 
reach  the  employes  until  the  cold  weather  is  well-nigh  over  ;  the 
irritation  is  not  allayed  when  the  garments  which  reach  them  at  this 
late  period  are  found  not  to  fit;  and  when  months  elapse  before 
misfitting  garments  are  exchanged  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  feeling 
of  irritation  is  merged  in  one  of  active  discontent."  Poor  fellows : 
for  our  own  part  we  could  have  found  excuses  if  the  active  discontent 
had  taken  the  shape  of  brick-bats  ! 

"  His  Grace  wishes  to  have  something  done  !  "  This  was  the  mot 
cTordre  that  came  to  the  Stores  Department,  and  to  transmute  into 
success  the  dismal  failure  we  have  been  describing  was  the  chosen  task 
of  an  officer  whose  modesty  will  not  permit  us  to  mention  his  name. 
He  devised  the  Fitting  Sizes  Scheme :  believed  in  it  despite  many 
discouragements,  and  made  others,  around  him  and  above  him,  also 
believe.  He  persuaded  first  Mr.  Smyth,  to  whom  the  Service  is  deeply 
indebted  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  next  Sir  Spencer  Walpole 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  lastly  Sir  George  Murray,  then  as  now 
representing  the  Treasury.  Better  still,  he  secured  their  active  and 
personal  interest,  and  therewith  the  free  hand  without  which  the  task 
would  have  been  insuperable.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  an 
immense  number  of  sizes  of  every  garment  would  be  needed,  to 
match  the  multitudinous  varieties  of  build  among  postmen  and 
telegraph  boys;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Postmaster 
General's  scattered  battalions  do  not  by  any  means  exhibit  the  dead 
levels  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  As  an  illustration  of  the  length  and 
breadth  to  which  the  Department  has  to  go,  we  may  mention  that  one 
of  its  clients  is  6  feet  5  inches  high  and  5  feet  round  the  waist,  while 
another  postman  measures  no  more  than  4  feet  in  height  and  26  inches 
in  girth.  Experts  in  military  clothing  matters  shook  their  heads 
ominously,  and  declared  that  anything  beyond  twenty-five  or  thirty 
sizes  would  be  absolutely  unworkable  and  would  merely  mean  fresh 
disaster.  Mount  Pleasant,  undismayed,  proceeded  to  schedule  them 
by  the  hundred.     At  the  present  moment,  for  example,  we  are  told 
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that  there  are  twelve  hundred  sizes  or  variants  of  the  ordinary  tunics 
for  postmen.  The  number  of  grades  now  supplied  with  Uniform  is 
10 1 ;  and  there  are  over  200  separate  and  distinct  articles  of  apparel 
in  the  official  wardrobe.  Every  man  and  boy  is  measured  for  his  suit, 
and  the  immense  choice  afforded  by  the  present  system  enables  Mount 
Pleasant  to  fit  him  at  least  as  well  as  the  ordinary  tailor  fits  his 
customer.  That  it  does  so  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  on  a  compari- 
son of  the  postman's  tunic  with  the  coat  of  our  friend  the  man  in  the 
street.  The  department  does  its  own  measuring,  and  conducts  the 
operations  of  badging,  which  we  can  understand,  and  "  suiting  up," 
which  we  confess  we  cannot.  A  curious  physiological  fact  comes  out 
in  the  process  of  measuring.  The  farther  one  goes  north,  the  bigger 
become  the  heads  and  the  feet  of  His  Majesty's  lieges.  By  the  time 
we  get  to  Yorkshire  this  capital  and  pedal  increment  has  already 
become  conspicuous,  and  in  Scotland  it  is  more  marked  still.  Glas- 
wegians may  like  to  know  that  the  heads  of  postmen  in  their  city  are 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  our  northern  friends  must  acquit  us  of 
any  intentional  rudeness  when  truth  compels  to  add  that  the  feet  of 
their  telegraph  boys  also  hold  the  record. 

Another  essential  part  of  the  scheme  is  the  provision  under  separate 
contacts  of  all  the  materials  for  the  clothing — and  there  over  seventy 
items  and  fifty  contracts  for  these  alone.  The  department  by  this 
measure  always  holds  large  stocks  of  all  its  cloths  and  linings  and  tapes 
and  braids  and  buttons,  and  it  issues  them  from  time  to  time  to  its 
tailoring  contractors,  who  thereby  are  never  kept  waiting  for  stuff  to 
work  upon.  They  draw  upon  Mount  Pleasant  to  the  extent  of  287 
miles  of  cloth  and  303  miles  of  linings,  besides  three  or  four  millions 
of  buttons  and  the  other  multitudinous  things  that  go  to  the  making 
of  over  half  a  million  garments  every  year.  By  this  plan  of  supplying 
materials  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  delay  was  removed  ;  and 
it  is  a  significant  tribute  to  the  new  scheme  as  a  whole  that,  although 
the  same  tailoring  contractors  are  employed  now  as  in  the  old  days, 
the  half-yearly  issues  are  always  completed  within  schedule  time — 
winter  suits  in  the  autumn  and  summer  suits  in  the  spring.  During 
the  South  African  war  the  Stores  Department  had  to  ask  for  a  little 
grace,  so  busy  were  all  its  contractors  with  khaki  for  Mr.  Atkins ;  but 
nothing  else  has  disturbed  the  monotonous  regularity  of  its  supplies. 
It  will  be  agreed  that  to  clothe  twice  a  year  some  eighty  thousand  men 
and  boys,  scattered  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  is  no  light  task,  but  "  fitting-sizes  "  does  it  with  automatic 
precision  and  two  per  cent,  of  misfits.     It  sounds  almost  Japanese. 
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For  just  think  what  two  per  cent,  of  misfits  really  means.  Some  of 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  will  have  ordered  perhaps,  a  hundred 
suits  of  clothes  in  their  time.  With  all  London  to  choose  from,  they 
will  have  selected  their  tailors  after  much  consideration  and  trouble, 
and  will  probably  have  changed  them  more  than  once  in  the  hope  of 
betterment.  They  will  have  had  all  the  advantages  of  tryingon,  and 
of  the  tailors'  personal  interest  in  retaining  their  custom.  With  all  this, 
does  anyone  think  that  out  of  the  hundred  suits  that  have  been  sent 
home  to  him  only  two  have  had  to  be  returned  for  alteration? 
Eliminate  trying  on,  as  the  official  system  perforce  does,  and  at  what 
figure  we  wonder  would  the  most  sanguine  and  best  tailored  of  our 
readers  estimate  the  probable  percentage  of  his  personal  misfits  ? 

We  have  been  speaking  of  men  and  boys  only ;  but  will  it  not  be 
a  surprise  to  most  people  to  learn  that  the  Service  includes  nearly 
three  thousand  Postwomen?  They  get  a  rather  smart  waterproof 
outfit ;  official  leggings,  too,  and  even  shakos  are  not  refused  ;  but 
naturally  most  of  the  ladies  prefer  to  wear  their  own  hats.  We  once 
knew  an  elderly  daughter  of  Eve  who  declared  that  she  wouldn't 
mind  joining  the  Salvation  Army  if  the  bonnets  weren't  so 
unbecoming !  The  numbers,  too,  of  Postwomen  are  steadily 
increasing — a  curious  little  side  effect,  apparently,  of  the  migration  of 
men  to  the  towns.  They  seem  to  affect  the  more  distant  and 
sequestered  regions,  for,  numerous  as  the  sisterhood  has  already 
become,  one  rarely  meets  a  Post  woman  on  her  rounds.  An  interesting 
picture  of  a  Postwoman  of  the  olden  time  will  be  found  on  page  1 5  x 
of  our  sixth  volume,  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  the  lady  is  in  uniform 
or  in  mufti.  Other  "  uniform  "  pictures,  to  which  some  of  our  readers 
may  like  to  refer,  appear  on  page  197  of  volume  II. ;  308,  IV. ;  83,  V.  ; 
216,  VII. ;  308,  VIII. ;  128,  IX. ;  149,  XIII.  One  of  these  represents 
a  French  rural  postman  carrying  a  substantial  umbrella,  which  is 
about  the  only  article  of  equipment  the  Stores  department  in  this 
country  has  never  been  asked  to  supply. 

Quite  recently  a  dearth  of  boys  has  led  to  the  employment 
of  young  girls  as  Telegraph  Messengers,  and  some  of  these  damsels 
flit  about  the  country  on  official  bicycles.  We  hear  that  the 
Controller  of  Stores  readily  undertook  to  find  them  capes,  and  with 
some  misgivings  consented  to  purvey  blue  Tam  o'Shanter  hats  with 
red  pompons,  but  recoiled  in  dismay  when  blouses  and  divided  skirts 
were  mentioned.  Courage,  it  appears,  has  its  limits  even  in  Covent 
Garden  and  Clerkenwell ! 

Many  and  various  are  the  suggestions  and  inventions  that  find 
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their  way  to  those  official  abodes.  They  are  all  very  carefully 
considered  and  gravely  reported  upon.  What  would  happen  if  they 
were  all  adopted  no  one  knows ;  but  most  likely  the  first  wearers  of 
the  perfect  uniform  would  have  a  bad  time  of  it  in  the  streets. 
Those  white  helmets  that  were  issued  to  the  Postmen  of  London  one 
summer,  literally  in  hot  haste,  were  they  not  pelted  by  rude  boys  with 
potatoes  and  other  missiles?  To  take  another  simple  instance: — 
rain  runs  off  a  waterproof  cape  at  the  edges,  to  the  detriment 
sometimes  of  the  wearer's  nether  limbs.  Anyone  can  see  that, 
but  it  needs  a  genius  to  construct  a  gutter  or  spouting  round  the 
bottom  with  a  tube  at  each  side  to  carry  the  water  to  mother  earth. 
Endless,  indeed,  is  the  ingenuity  that  has  been  lavished  on  the  harmless 
necessary  waterproof  cape — almost  as  endless  as  the  qualities  that  are 
artlessly  demanded,  in  impossible  combinations,  of  the  service  article, 
which,  it  would  seem,  should  unite  the  lightness  of  gossamer  with  the 
airy  ventilation  of  a  cherry  net  and  the  imperviousness  of  armour 
plating.  Really  the  epic  contest  between  clouds  and  cuticles— the 
phrase  is  not  ours  but  a  Postmaster's — has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for, 
and  it  seems  almost  a  pity  that  no  one  has  thought  of  the  simple 
expedient  of  abolishing  rain. 

Meanwhile  another  mechanical  altruist  shews  clearly  that  all 
we  need  to  make  us  permanently  and  unprecedentedly  happy  is  to 
insert  in  our  boots  his  registered  toe-post,  whereby  our  great  toes  will 
always  be  kept  pointing  in  the  way  they  should  go.  It  is  a  shame  to 
repulse  such  benevolence,  but,  knowing  the  cold-blooded  official 
world  as  we  do,  we  find  without  suprise  that  the  regulation  boot— a 
really  admirable  one,  by  the  way,  the  design  of  Dr.  Carrick  Steet, 
sometime  Medical-Officer-in-Chief— is  still  without  a  toe-post.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  a  philanthropic  company,  with  an  obsession 
for  "  valeting  "  everybody,  from  a  Postmaster  General  to  an  Auxiliary 
Postman,  and  promises  of  double  life  for  every  habiliment  and  the 
perennial  smartness  of  Piccadilly  for  the  wearers.  Again,  India- 
rubber  boot  heels  are  common  enough ;  but  why  not  go  one  better 
with  a  spiral  steel  spring  cunningly  implanted  ?  Such  a  machine  was 
submitted  by  its  proud  inventor — an  alien  this  time — with  a  positive 
assurance  that  equipped  therewith  our  postmen  would  walk  "more 
twice  so  far  than  formerly."  On  the  principle  of  trying  it  on  the  dog, 
the  first  pair  of  boots  with  spiral  spring  heels  was  given  to  a  Staff 
Officer,  who  reported  that  he  got  on  well  until  he  attempted  to  come 
down  stairs,  when  a  sudden  recoil  pitched  him  head  first — more  twice 
so  far  than  formerly.    There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  and  we 
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fancy  we  have  heard  of  Spring-heeled  Jack  before  to-day—though 
whether  he  really  had  springs  in  his  heels,  or  was  merely  a  springald 
as  some  say,  we  have  no  idea.  Heels  in  fact  have  always  come  in  for 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  exercising  apparently  a  subtle  fascination  on 
the  inventive  mind.  There  was  even  a  patent  attachment  to  the  heel, 
that  was  designed  to  raise  the  trouser  gracefully  aloft  in  muddy  places. 
It  found  no  favour  with  the  authorities,  who  are  now  patiently  waiting 
for  the  hydrogen  heel,  for  imparting  buoyancy  to  the  wearer,  and  the 
intermittent  percussion  heel,  for  lifting  him  along  with  a  series  of 
miniature  explosions. 

The  struggle  against  time  is  not  all  that  has  taxed  the  energies  of 
the  Department.  The  exigencies  of  space  have  added  enormously  to 
its  difficulties,  for  elbow-room  has  always  been  at  a  premium  in  the 
Stores  as  in  so  many  other  branches  of  Post  Office  activity  in  London. 
At  one  time  the  work  had  to  be  done  in  the  basement  of  the  old 
General  Post  Office ;  then  it  was  transferred  to  a  room  under  the  old 
South- Western  District  Office ;  then  in  succession  to  Cannon  Street, 
to  the  premises  vacated  by  the  Savings  Bank  in  Carter  lane,  and  to 
Euston  Station.  For  some  years  past  the  Uniform  Clothing  Section 
has  been  domiciled  in  the  old  prison  chapel  and  bakery  and  several 
other  makeshift  buildings  at  Mount  Pleasant,  with  some  rows  of 
eligible  cells  thrown  in  for  storage,  and  headquarters  at  Bedford  Street, 
Strand.  Its  next  move  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  its  last,  for  it  is  to  be 
taken  to  a  brand  new  edifice  of  magnificent  proportions  in  merry 
Islington. 

A  word  should  be  said  for  the  quality  of  the  official  materials. 
When  a  postman  or  telegraph  boy  finds  his  uniform  frayed  or  shabby 
he  commonly  puts  it  down  to  bad  stuff,  and  his  superior  officers 
sometimes  jump  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  are  wholly  wrong,  for 
all  the  official  cloths  and  serges  are  of  first  rate  quality.  They  are 
much  more  expensive  than  is  usually  supjxjsed,  and  the  standard  is 
never  lowered  for  the  purjx>se  of  cutting  down  the  bill.  Moreover, 
ever)'  yard  of  material  is  subjected  to  the  severest  j>ossible  tests  before 
it  is  passed  to  be  made  up ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  man  in  uniform  gets  things  of  better  quality  than  nine  out  of  ten 
of  his  more  highly  placed  colleagues. 

One  would  hardly  look  for  humour  in  applications  for  clothes,  but 
of  the  unconscious  sort  there  is  a  good  deal.  Thus  a  Postmaster 
enquires  "  whether  anything  can  be  done  for  a  Cycle  Postman  who 
has  ridden  through  the  seat  of  his  trousers  " ;  and  here  is  another 
affecting  appeal : — 
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"  Being  appointed  Cyclist  Telegraph  Messengers  Staff.  And  now 
the  approaching  bad  weather  is  coming  on  I  most  Respectfully  apply 
for  your  approval  of  a  pair  of  Waterproof  Leggings  for  the  protection 
of  the  legs  in  wet  weather  I  should  not  be  able  to  ride,  as  in  a  short 
time  I  get  wet  through  the  legs,  not  being  able  to  ride  with  an 
Overcoat  and  wearing  my  cape  the  rain  drips  on  to  the  legs." 

An  auxiliary,  appearing  in  private  trousers,  was  taxed  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  official  pair.  He  explained  that  after  a  shower 
of  rain  he  had  hung  them  on  a  fence  to  dry  and  had  subsequently 
discovered  that  they  had  been  eaten  by  calves.  We  really  do  not  know 
which  to  admire — the  lively  imagination  of  the  deponent  or  the 
reckless  courage  of  the  calves.  "  Infectious  disease,"  "  dog  bites," 
"  fire  in  home,"  "  boots  taken  by  hooligans,"  are  a  few  other  reasons 
given  for  losses.  But  there  is  occasionally  a  more  serious  note  in 
these  matter-of-fact  records,  as  the  following  brief  extracts  will  show  : 
"  shako  destroyed  by  auxiliary  shooting  himself,"  "  suit  lost,  postman 
killed  on  line,"  "  cape  irrecoverable,  wearer  in  prison." 

Sometimes  applications  for  renewals  are  explicit  and  peremptory, 
sometimes  tentative  and  insinuating,  while  others  proceed  merely  by 
implication.    Here  is  a  tragic  example  of  the  last  sort : — 

"  Alfred  Padget — after  bringing  the  mail  bag  from  10.38  train  this 
morning  Friday  May  25th  he  went  off  duty  at  11.5  as  he  always 
does  until  the  mail  is  made  up  for  11.45  f°r  I2-3  train*  after  that  he 
fetched  my  Pony  from  Grazing  unknown  to  me  for  my  Boy  it  is 
against  my  wish  a  Sub  Postmaster  to  employ  him  for  that  work  but  I 
was  not  asked  the  Pony  had  a  chain  on  him  with  a  rope  on  the  end  it 
is  supposed  he  twisted  the  rope  round  his  hand  and  give  the  Pony  the 
full  length  of  the  chain  and  rope  and  trotted  him  from  Woodcox 
Green  then  must  have  triped  for  the  Pony  came  galopping  past  the 
office  and  down  the  Hill  with  Padget  laying  Flat  on  the  Ground  the 
Poney  draginghim  15  yards  behind  the  Pony  his  clothes  is  very  much 
torn  his  Head  is  Cut  his  thumb  nearly  torn  off  but  no  bones  broken 
about  his  Body  but  the  Doctor  will  be  able  to  tell  better  tomorrow. 

"  Ernest  Walker, 

"  will  do  his  work  to  morrow, 

"Yours  Obediently." 

Mount  Pleasant  knows  its  examiners  of  official  boots  as  Viewers. 
This  is  why,  on  a  rumour  of  vacancies,  one  applicant  seeks  employment 
as  a  "  Reviewer  "  and  another  as  an  "  Interviewer."  Shades  of  Jeffrey 
and  Colonel  Diver ! 

In  support  of  an  application  for  employment  an  ingenuous  son  of 
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St.  Crispin  remarks  :  "  I  have  a  moddle  at  my  house  for  a  Postman 
instead  of  a  lace  boot."  And  here  is  a  delightful  non-sequitur  from 
another :  "  I  have  left  the  shoemaking  on  my  own  account  and  am 
now  out  of  a  situation.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  exemplary 
character  from  the  Army,  and  also  one  from  the  Rev.  Chaplin  to  the 
Forces,  so  I  think  I  am  a  good  judge  of  leather." 

We  almost  blush  to  print  the  following  excerpt  from  the  official 
form  filled  up  by  an  applicant  for  the  post  of  needlewoman,  but  it  is 
too  good  to  be  lost :  "  Q.  Where  were  you  last  employed  ?  A.  Queen 
Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  Marylebone  Road.  Q.  Cause  of 
leaving  ?   A.  Too  much  confinement." 

We  have  kept  the  best  till  last.  A  learned  colleague  says  it  is 
sheer  anacoluthia,  but  to  us  it  appeals  with  all  the  pathos  of  an 
authentic  human  document : — 

"  I  was  late  last  night  and  my  close  are  to  thick  for  this  weather 
my  shirt  was  running  wet  with  prasperation  last  night  and  they  are  to 
much  for  this  weather  it  take  all  your  time  to  wipe  the  swut  of  my 
face  and  I  cannort  tell  weather  I  am  intit  to  A  summer  sute  or  not  but 
%the  things  are  to  hot  for  this  weather  and  I  had  to  workeat  Skoteand 
weigh  some  parcels  as  there  is  no  men  to  carry  them  when  the  woman 
is  out  and  that  make  a  difference  to  me  on  my  round  and  it  is  not  all 
pleasure  with  winter  clothing  and  I  am  sorry  believing  me  to  be  yours 
truly." 

Truly,  brother,  it  is  not  all  pleasure,  and  with  or  without  winter 
clothing  yours  is  not  the  only  swut.  We  hope  you  got  your  summer 
sute,  to  which  in  equity  if  not  in  law  you  were  assuredly  intit,  though 
of  course  we  know  well  that  having  got  it  you  immediately  felt  chilly 
— for  life,  like  Mary,  is  all  contrary.  Vanity  Fair  it  remains,  with 
the  one  and  only  exit ;  and,  as  the  wise  showman  asked,  Which  of  us 
is  happy  in  this  world  ?  Which  of  us  has  his  desire,  or,  having  it, 
is  satisfied  ? 
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Celebrities  from  Home. 

HE  Post  Office  and  the  Magazine  have  been  influentially 
represented  in  the  wide-spreading  and  beautiful 
county  of  Sussex  during  the  past  month  (September). 
The  Editor  has  been  spending  the  "passing  hour" 
at  Rye,  that  paradise  of  artists—"  Rye  Royal " — of  which  we 
shall,  no  doubt,  hear  something  from  him  anent  the  grand  old 
church,  with  its  grand  old  clock,  of  which  the  pendulum  swings 
amongst  the  congregation,  and  which  has  been  described  as  the 
"oldest  going  concern  in  the  kingdom."  Something,  also,  of  the 
"  quarter  boys,"  who  strike  the  hours,  hammer  in  hand,  and  of  the 
Ypres  Tower,  which,  I  think,  has  been  a  prison  in  its  time,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  not  one  now.  The  assistant  editor  has  been  at  St.  Leonards,  and 
mildly  responds  to  my  demand  for  proofs  that  the  magazine  is  being 
"  run  from  the  seaside "  and  that  I  shall  have  them  in  due  course. 
Happy  assistant  editor,  who  can  run  his  show  where  printers  cease 
from  troubling,  and  "  devils  "  are  at  rest ! 

The  second  Secretary  of  the  G.P.O.  has  been  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
which  is  partly  in  Sussex  ;  and  it  is  comforting  to  see  him  back  at  work 
again,  in  spite  of  a  disquieting  rumour  in  the  "  accredited  organ  of  the 
service  "  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  retirement.  Why  a  man  should 
retire  because  he  choses  to  change  his  residence  and  take  a  much- 
needed  holiday,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The  rumour  did  not  greatly 
disquiet  me,  as  I  knew  one  very  good  reason  why  it  should  be  dis- 
regarded, viz. :  that  Mr.  Lamb  it  not  yet  60,  much  less  65,  and  that  he 
is  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

Another  old  and  dear  friend,  Sir  Henry  Fischer,  has  been  at 
Littlehampton,  close  by  where  these  lines  are  being  written,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  disclose  the  exact  locality  in  case  there  should  be  an 
influx  of  trippers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has  been  dubbed  "  the 
children's  paradise "  and  that  we  feel  ourselves  "  children  of  a  larger 
growth,"  which  is  the  proper  attitude  in  which  to  approach  a  holiday. 
I  dislike  piers,  parades,  and  puppet  shows,  and  am  not  sorry  to  find 
myself  so  located  that  I  look  from  my  balcony  over  a  field  of  red 
clover,  and  a  further  field  of  what  ought  to  be  turnips,  to  the  billowy 
sea  beyond,  the  "  melancholy  ocean  "  as  "  Dizzy  "  once  dubbed  it. 
I  am  of  a  bucolic  turn,  and  therefore  I  note  with  pleasure  a  man 
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ploughing  on  one  side  of  me  and  one  sowing  on  the  other.  I  descend 
upon  the  sower  and  find  he  is  scattering  trefoil  with  that  well-known 
swing  of  the  arm  common  to  sowers  and  that  it  will  be  "  ready  "  next 
spring  if  the  slugs  don't  eat  it  all  off.  I  learn  for  the  first  time  that 
slugs  are  just  as  much  the  enemy  of  the  farmer  as  of  the  gardener, 
just  as  ready  to  eat  off  tender  turnip  tops  and  thirsty  trefoil,  as  zinnias, 
ten-week  stocks,  and  mignonette.  I  learn,  too,  that  the  black  slug  is 
more  destructive  than  the  white  one  and  is  less  easy  to  "  spot,"  being  so 
nearly  the  colour  of  the  soil  in  which  he  conceals  himself.  I  am 
duly  grateful  for  these  lessons  in  agriculture,  and  make  a  note  of 
them  accordingly. 

I  take  my  walks  abroad  in  search  of  the  depression  in  agriculture 
of  which  we  townsfolk  hear  so  much  and  see  so  little,  and  I  fear  care 
still  less.  The  farm  near  which  I  am  located  is  one  of  500  acres, 
and  I  go  in  search  of  the  farmhouse,  expecting  to  find  it  decaying  and 
dilapidated.  I  find,  instead,  a  mansion,  with  ample  grounds  and 
flower  beds,  and  both  tennis  and  croquet  lawns.  As  I  retrace  my 
steps  down  the  drive  I  am  met  by  a  well-appointed  carriage,  well- 
horsed,  and  driven  by  a  coachman  in  full  uniform.  I  at  once 
conclude  that  the  occupant  of  the  mansion  is  a  "  gentleman  farmer/' 
But  here,  again,  I  am  wrong,  for  I  find  that  he  is  a  tenant  farmer, 
and  one  of  the  best.  I  wonder  if  he  gets  a  remission  of  rent !  As 
I  stroll  homewards  I  meet  a  genuine  rustic,  and  salute  him,  as  is  my 
wont.  I  ask  what  line  he  is  in,  and  he  tells  me  he  "  grows "  pigs, 
pigeons,  poultry,  and  potatoes.  1  reply  that  pigs,  at  least,  pay  well, 
when  he  responds  with  a  pleasant  grin.  But  he  has  done  badly  with 
pigeons  and  poultry,  from  having  been  served  with  poisoned  wheat, 
and  potatoes  are  only  "  middling  good  "  from  the  dry  season.  "  You 
see,"  he  says,  "  they  haven't  growed  to  no  size  this  droughty  year." 
I  ask  his  opinion  on  the  agricultural  question,  generally,  when  he 
replies,  "  Ah  !  they  varmers  doan't  put  enough  labour  into  the  land, 
doan't  employ  enough  of  we."  I  contrast,  mentally,  this  statement 
with  the  complaint  of  the  farmers  that  they  can't  get  enough  labour, 
and  I  pass  on. 

Extending  my  peregrinations,  I  encounter  another  rustic  near  a 
clump  of  magnificent  elms.  "  A  fine  lot  of  timber  there,"  I  remark. 
"  No  there  bean't,"  said  he.  "  How's  that  ?  "  I  inquire.  "  'Cause 
them's  all  hollow,"  he  replies.  "  I've  stood  up  inside  that  one,"  he 
continued,  "  and  there's  a  sight  o'  stones  and  old  ploughshares  inside." 
I  examine  the  trunk,  and  there,  sure  enough,  is  an  aj>erture  where 
the  rind  hasn't  joined,  revealing  the  hollowness  within.     Then  I 
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extract  from  my  rustic  friend  the  following  pretty  story  :  "  Larst  year 
there  cum  along  one  of  they  painting  chaps  that's  alius  painting  they 
trees.    Sez  he,  '  If  you'll  stand  there  with  that  rake  on  yer  shoulder, 
I'll  pay  yer  well  for  it.'    I  stood  for  a  quarter  hour,  and  he  gie  me 
arf  a  crown,  and  arst  if  I'd  stand  agin  the  next  day.    I  did,  and 
he  gie  me  another  arf  a  crown."    "  That's  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings 
an  hour,"  I  said  ;  "  more  than  you  get  for  field  work,  eh  ?  "   To  which 
he  replied  with  the  characteristic  Sussex  grin.    Continuing,  he  said, 
"  T'other  day  I  goes  to  see  my  darter  what's  in  service  in  the  adjoining 
town.    I  was  shewn  into  what  they  calls  the  droring  room,  and  was 
taken  up  to  a  picter  hanging  on  the  wall.     '  What  did  ye  pay  for 
that  ? '  I  asked.     *  Fifteen  shillings,'  said  the  lady  ;  and  I  sez,  says  I, 
'  That's  only  ten  shillings  for  the  painter  chap,  as  he  gie  me  the  other 
five.' "    Another  rustic  tells  me  that  he  has  a  blind  son,  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  who  makes  his  living  by  selling  tea  on  behalf  of  a 
company  which  has  a  blind  man  for  its  manager,  and  only  employs 
blind  men  as  agents.    I  purchased  half-a-pound  for  elevenpence,  and 
if  I  find  that  the  enterprise  is  a  genuine  one,  and  the  tea  is  good,  I 
shall  one  day  write  the  story  of  the  "  Blind  Man's  Tea." 

If  any  of  my  readers  fail  to  connect  these  scribblings  with  the 
title  of  this  paper,  let  me  just  say  that  a  man  should  not  be  held  too 
tightly  to  his  text  when  he  is  on  holiday.  My  old  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Clement  Scott,  whom  I  remember  as  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office, 
used  to  write  of  the  "  Silver  Sea  "  when  it  was  far  otherwise,  and  of 
"  Poppy  Land  "  when  the  corn  had  long  been  gathered  ! 

R.  W.  J. 


B  B 
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A  Weak  Heart. 

By  Dr.  Yorke-Davis. 

HE  heart,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  considered 
not  only  as  the  organ  that  maintains  life,  but  also  the 
organ  that  is  the  seat  of  the  affections.  How  far  this 
latter  may  be  true  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  certainly  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  emotions  of  the 
mind.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  influence  its 
duration  and  its  continued  activity,  for  constant  disturbance  of  its 
rhythm  will  in  time  induce  serious  trouble.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  almost  everyone  takes  more  interest  in  the  action  and 
well-being  of  his  heart  than  in  any  other  organ  of  the  human  body,  no 
doubt  one  reason  being  that  he  feels  its  presence,  whereas  other  organs, 
such  as  the  liver  and  kidneys,  work  automatically  in  health  without 
their  presence  being  felt.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  middle-aged  person  of 
either  sex  that  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  thought  his  or  her 
heart  has  been  diseased  ;  and  still  there  is  no  organ  of  the  body  that, 
with  fair  usage,  would  last  longer  than  this  one.  One  thing  is  per- 
fectly certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  health  of  the  body  and  the 
continuance  of  life  depends  entirely  upon  its  unimpeded  action.  A 
very  large  number  of  individuals  live  under  the  impression  that  what 
is  known  as  a  weak  heart  is  unavoidable,  and  yet,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  reason  for  the  heart  being  weak,  if  it  is  so,  depends  entirely 
upon  themselves.  Improper  food  and  want  of  exercise,  by  loading 
the  system  with  waste,  are  certain  factors  in  inducing  a  diseased 
condition  of  this  organ. 

The  heart,  of  all  organs  in  the  body,  requires  for  its. continued 
health  and  vigour  that  the  individual  should,  above  all  things,  take 
proper  daily  exercise.  By  means  of  suitable  exercise  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart  is  kept  in  good  tone,  and,  where  this  is  the  case, 
most  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body  act  harmoniously.  It  is  also 
essential  that  the  weight  for  the  height  of  the  individual  should  be 
normal,  or  very  little  above  it.  The  indolent  and  the  luxurious  suffer 
frequently  from  a  weak  heart.  But  why?  Simply  because  in  some 
way  or  other  they  load  the  system  with  refuse  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
fat,  gouty  poison,  biliousness,  or  other  deleterious  products,  that 
impede  the  free  action  of  the  different  organs,  and  by  so  doing  give 
the  heart  extra  work.  In  the  case  of  the  gouty  and  the  rheumatic  a 
thickening  of  the  valves  very  often  takes  place,  allowing  part  of  the 
blood  with  each  stroke  to  flow  back  again.    In  this  case  the  heart  has 
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an  undue  amount  of  work  to  do,  and,  consequently,  like  other  bodily 
organs,  will  not  last  as  long  as  it  would  under  regular  and  healthy 
conditions. 

It  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  heart  is  rarely 
diseased,  or  rarely  weakened,  except  through  faults  of  the  individual. 
The  only  disease  that  permanently  injures  the  heart  in  early  life  is 
rheumatic  fever.  But  violent  exercise  carried  to  excess  in  the  young 
may  do  the  same,  where  its  fibre  is  lax.  In  the  former  case  very 
often  mischief  is  done  which  cannot  be  remedied  ;  and  this  is  a  mis- 
fortune, because  rheumatic  fever  may  be  an  ailment  that  may  attack 
a  child,  or  an  adult,  from  really  no  fault  of  his  or  her  own.  Of 
course,  the  common  cause  in  such  instances  is  an  inherited  rheumatic 
disposition,  and  often  some  carelessness  in  getting  wet,  or  being  sub- 
jected to  extreme  cold  when  the  health  is  below  par.  But  there  is 
one  cause  of  weak  heart  that  cannot  be  too  widely  known,  and  that 
is  where  the  individual  allows  himself,  or  herself,  to  become  too  fat. 
In  this  case  the  heart  is  called  upon  to  do  an  enormous  amount  of 
extra  work,  and,  being  hampered  in  its,  movements,  is  unable  to  do  it 
in  the  way  it  should  be  done.  Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say 
that  extra  weight  not  only  shortens  the  life  of  the  heart,  and  very 
often  terminates  its  action  suddenly,  but,  undoubtedly,  always  weakens 
it.  Speaking  from  a  very  large  experience  in  the  matter,  I  can  say 
that  not  one  fat  person  in  twenty  has  a  strong  heart.  The  thing  is 
almost  impossible.  The  heart  is  weakened  and  works  at  high-pressure, 
simply  because  it  has  to  pump  the  blood  through  an  extra  amount  of 
tissue,  and,  therefore,  by  being  oppressed  by  fat,  having  to  labour  in 
this  way,  its  action  becomes  more  frequent,  and  it  wears  itself  out  the 
sooner.  Indeed,  in  this  case,  after  middle  age,  an  attack  of  flatulent 
indigestion  will  often  suddenly  arrest  its  action  for  ever.  Most  of  the 
sudden  deaths  that  occur  during  sleep  are  due  to  this  cause. 

It  must  be  a  common  observation  on  the  part  of  the  over-stout, 
especially  where  this  means  two,  three,  or  more  stones  above  the 
proper  weight,  that  running  upstairs,  or  running  to  catch  a  train,  or 
walking  up  a  hill,  throws  an  increased  stress  upon  the  heart,  which 
would  not  occur  if  the  system  were  not  burdened  with  superfluous  fat. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  in  advanced  age,  where  the  heart  becomes 
diseased,  or  where  a  state  of  over-fatness  restricts  the  heart's  action, 
this  condition  obtains,  and  a  little  extra  exertion  may  often  induce 
sudden  syncope  and  death.  Many  cases  of  sudden  death  from  heart 
failure  occur  in  those  who  are  over-stout  during  the  shooting  and 
hunting  seasons,  as  everyone  must  know.    The  reason  for  this  is  that 
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day  after  day  the  heart,  which  has  not  been  toned-up  for  the  occasion, 
has  to  do  an  enormous  amount  of  work  ;  and  this  it  may  do  for  a  few- 
days,  but  a  slight  extra  exertion,  such  as  jumping  a  fence,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  suddenly  the  heart  fails.  The  remedy  is  obvious  ; 
for  before  indulging  in  such  pursuits  the  heart  should  be  toned-up  for 
some  time  previously  by  a  moderate  amount  of  suitable  daily  exercise, 
and  the  weight,  if  much  above  normal,  reduced.  It  is  a  common 
observation,  too,  that  during  the  bathing  season  many  cases  occur  of 
sudden  death  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  cramp  ;  but  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  of  these  ar,e  from  heart  failure.  In  the  case  of  the  bather 
who  is  in  the  water  his  recover)'  from  an  attack  of  faintness  becomes 
impossible,  and  he  sinks  to  rise  no  more.  In  such  cases,  no  doubt, 
the  heart  is  further  hampered  by  an  accumulation  of  fat,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  usual  run  of  those  who  die  in  this  way  are  over 
stout.  There  are  some  individuals  who  seem  to  have  muscles  of  iron, 
and  whose  muscular  tissue  throughout  the  body  is  capable  of  great 
and  continued  exertion  ;  but  cases  of  this  kind  are  very  rare.  People 
in  general  have  but  ordinary  muscular  fibre,  and  with  some  the 
muscular  fibre  is  exceedingly  lax ;  and  these  are  the  people  whose 
lives  are  materially  shortened  by  extra  weight  in  the  shape  of  fat. 

I  have  for  years  persistently  pointed  out  this  particular  danger, 
which  leads  to  so  many  other  evils.*  Nature,  long  before  a  fatal 
result  may  occur,  holds  out  a  warning  signal,  and  in  this  case  the 
signal  is  excessive  fatigue  after  little  exertion,  or  difficulty  in  recover- 
ing breath  after  any  violent  effort,  for  however  short  a  time.  Bu: 
there  is  another  signal  of  greater  import,  which  any  person  may 
detect,  if  he  or  she  takes  the  trouble  to,  and  this  is  a  dropsical  state 
of  the  extremities.  If  any  over-fat  person  were,  before  retiring  for 
the  night,  just  to  firmly  press  the  skin  over  the  shin,  and,  if  it  pits,  as 
in  the  case  of  goose-flesh,  he  may  be  sure  that  his  heart,  from  be-in*; 
burdened  with  fat,  is  getting  too  weak  to  maintain  properly  the  cir- 
culation, and  that  any  ailment  or  disease,  such  as  a  bronchial  attack,  or 
an  attack  of  pneumonia,  or  a  congested  state  of  any  organ,  is  nearly 
certain  to  be  fatal.  In  this  case  the  heart  is  called  upon  to  do  an 
enormous  amount  of  extra  work,  and  as  it  cannot  carry  on  the  circu- 
lation, even  in  health,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  maintain  life  during  the 
state  of  things  that  exists  when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  bronchitis,  of  pneumonia,  or  of  congestion  in  either  of  the 
important  organs  of  the  body. 

*  This  subject  is  fully  entered  into  in  a  work  of  mine,  "  Health  and  Condition 
in  the  Active  and  the  Sedentary,"  published  by  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  St. 
Dunstan's  House,  London. 
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I  would  now  point  out  to  the  over-weighted  that  if  they  want  to 
live  long,  and  do  not  want  a  weak  heart,  that  they  should  get  their 
weight  down  to  normal.  As  the  weight  decreases  the  heart  rapidly 
regains  its  power  and  force,  all  goes  well,  and  long  life  may  be 
assured.  There  is  one  easy  method  of  reducing  weight,  with  the 
further  advantage  that  it  is  safe  at  any  age,  and  that  is  the  adoption 
of  a  proper  system  of  dietary  for  a  time,  by  which  the  fat  in  the 
body  is  consumed  in  having  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body, 
which  is  its  function.  The  remedy  is  as  simple  as  ABC.  It  means 
that  for  a  given  time  all  fat-forming  food  must  be  cut  out  of  the 
dietary ;  so  that  nature,  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body,  has  to  con- 
sume the  fat  already  there,  and  this  it  does  to  the  benefit  in  every 
way  of  the  sufferer.  There  is  no  difficulty,  by  dietetic  means,  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  body,  at  any  age,  to  the  extent  of  five,  six, 
or  more  stones.  But  no  attempt  to  do  this  should  ever  be  made  by 
taking  medicine,  quack  or  otherwise,  or  by  excessive  exercise,  or 
by  electric  baths,  or  by  purgatives.  All  these  are  injurious  means 
of  obtaining  the  desired  end,  and  of  all  the  dangerous  methods 
of  reducing  weight,  the  remedies  of  the  quack  are  the  worst.  They 
only  reduce  weight  by  ruining  the  digestion  and  preventing  the  food 
nourishing  at  all.  The  mischief  they  do  is  irreparable,  and  their 
statements  are  a  tissue  of  lies.  I  can  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  day 
in  my  professional  career  that  I  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case. 

Happily  the  sufferer  from  obesity  or  gout  may,  by  dietetic  means,  be 
guided  by  his  physician,  whoever  he  may  elect  to  consult,  if  he  under- 
stands dietetics,  at  any  distance,  and,  for  a  time,  strict  rules  must  be 
laid  down  and  obeyed.  Personally,  I  have  often  been  able  to  diet  in 
this  way  for  obesity  people  living  in  America,  India,  or  even  farther 
climes.  Of  course,  as  no  medicine  of  any  kind  is  necessary,  the 
remedy  being  one  of  diet  alone,  the  physician  may  be  of  service  in 
this  case,  where  he  would  not  be  in  any  other  condition.  The  late 
Sir  Andrew  Clark,  who  took  great  interest  in  dieting  his  patients, 
dieted  many,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  who  could  not  personally  con- 
sult him,  and,  for  all  I  know,  there  may  be,  not  only  in  England  but 
also  abroad,  others  who  do  the  same.  Anyhow,  in  my  own  practice 
I  find  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  do  so,  now  that  the  means  of 
communication  between  distant  parts  have  become  rapid  and  easy. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  in  all  ailments  due  to  improper 
diet  the  remedy  is  proper  diet ;  medicines  in  these  cases  are  only 
palliatives.  These  ailments  embrace  gout,  obesity,  indigestion,  and 
many  others.  N.  E.  Yorke-Davis. 
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Landing  an  American  Mail 
at  Liverpool. 

33 T  has  been  suggested  that  some  account  of  what  is  a  very 
-fi  important  and  very  interesting  part  of  the  postal  work 
^  at  a  great  sea  port  may  be  of  interest  to  many  readers 
^  of  St.  Martin s-k-Grand,  and  I  gladly  attempt  the  task 
of  giving  those  living  inland  some  idea  of  this  part  of  the  employment 
of  their  colleagues  on  the  Mersey. 

Years  ago  the  duty  of  meeting  an  American  mail  was  anything 


The  "Baltic"  (the  largest  ship  in  hie  world)  akoit  to  start  on 

her  first  voyage. 

f  Fri'm  a  photograph  by  J.  HiggiHson.t 

but  pleasant.  Owing  to  insufficient  depth  of  water,  mails,  passengers, 
and  luggage  were  then  usually  transferred  at  "The  Har" — in  the 
open  sea  13  miles  from  Liverpool,  to  tenders  sent  out  to  meet  the 
big  ships,  and  there  are  still  men  in  the  Liverpool  Office  who  can 
tell  of  weary  hours  of  waiting,  tossing  in  the  tender  at  sea  on  cold 
and  wet  winter  nights. 

Skilful  and  successful  dredging  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  has,  however,  so  improved  the  conditions  that  the  great  liner, 
drawing  nearly  30  feet  of  water,  am  now  come  straight  up  to  the 
landing  stage  and  occupy  the  position  of  the  11  Baltic  "  as  shown  in  the 
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illustration.  The  change  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  Post  Office,  for 
the  300  bags  checked  with  difficulty  on  the  tender  25  years  ago  have 
grown  into  from  1 200  to  2000  when  a  full  mail  is  received. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  arrival  of  the  liner  is  a  telegram 
announcing  that  the  ship  has  been  sighted  from  Browhead,  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  Ireland,  and  this  is  followed  3  hours  later  by 
another  message  stating  at  what  time  she  left  Queenstown  and  what 
mails  she  has  on  board.  The  voyage  from  Queenstown  takes  from 
12  to  16  hours,  according  to  the  speed  of  the  ship,  and  the  vessels 
run  so  regularly  that  experienced  officers  can  tell  with  accuracy  at 
what  time  any  particular  ship  is  likely  to  arrive,  and  can  make  their 
arrangements  accordingly.  The  checking  staff  is  then  sent  to  the 
landing  stage  to  await  the  ships'  arrival,  and  the  sorting  staff 
brought  on  at  the  Head  Office  somewhat  later. 

The  ships'  mail  officer  has  made  on  board  a  preliminary  division 
of  the  bags  into  London,  Liverpool,  Continental,  &c,  &c,  and  to 
facilitate  the  checking  each  division  is  landed  separately.  To  prevent 
injury  to  the  propellers  by  contact  with  the  sponsons  on  which  the 
stage  is  supported,  the  ship  is  kept  off  by  two  flat  barges,  known  locally 
as  "  Camels,"  and  the  bags  are  landed  down  gangways  across  these 
"  Camels. At  the  foot  of  the  gangway  stands  a  Postman  who,  with 
one  of  the  Steamship  Company's  men,  takes  a  count  or  "  tally  "  of  the 
whole  Mail,  and  directs  the  disposal  of  each  part  of  it,  if,  as  sometimes 
happens,  a  portion  is  taken  by  van  direct  from  the  landing  stage. 
Usually,  however,  as  in  the  illustrations,  the  whole  mail  is  taken  to 
the  Customs  Examination  Room  above,  and  the  bags  are  carried  by 
licensed  porters,  provided  by  the  Steamship  Company,  to  the  foot 
of  the  "creeper,"  a  platform  running  on  an  endless  chain,  which 
carries  them  up  to  the  Customs  Room.  Here  the  actual  check  >s 
made  by  clerks  provided  with  boards  supporting  a  list  of  the  124 
different  closed  mails  which  may  be  received.  Postmen  at  the  top 
of  the  "  creeper  "  call  out  the  name  of  each  bag,  which  is  ticked  off 
by  the  clerk  checking  that  particular  portion  of  the  mail,  while  other 
Postmen  see  that  the  bags  after  being  checked  are  placed  in  their 
proper  divisions  and  direct  the  "  badge  porters "  who  dispose  of 
them. 

This  detailed  check  is  the  central  and  most  important  point  of 
the  duty,  and  upon  its  accurate  performance  depends  the  evidence 
whether  in  case  of  dispute  a  small  bag  from,  say,  one  of  the  Central 
American  Republics  was  or  was  not  received.  Only  experienced  and 
reliable  men  are  employed  upon  it,  and  mistakes  are  almost  unknown, 
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Loadixc.  Mails  in  train  at  Riverside  Station. 

(From  a  photograph  by  J.  lliggiHSOH.) 
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although,  if  it  is  performed  on  board  ship,  or  on  the  open  stage,  the 
conditions  are  not  always  favourable  to  accurate  working. 

After  the  check,  the  bags  for  London  and  the  Continent  are  taken 
across  the  road  to  the  Riverside  station — provided  specially  by  the 
Dock  Board  for  the  Ocean  traffic — and  Mr.  Higginson's  photogranh 
shows  them  being  loaded  in  different  cupboards  of  the  Van,  according 
to  their  destination,  to  facilitate  their  disposal  on  arrival  in  London. 
The  trains  make  the  journey  to  Euston — 200  miles — in  4  hours,  and 
have  done  it  in  less. 


Roadway  between  Customs  Examination  Room  and  Riverside 

Railway  Station. 

(From  a  photograph  by  /.  Higginson.) 

In  the  road  between  the  Customs  Examination  Room  and  the 
Riverside  station,  vans  are  waiting  to  take  the  Liverpool  bags  to 
the  head  office  and  those  for  Scotland,  Manchester,  «S:c.,  to  the 
different  railway  stations. 

A  responsible  man  at  each  van  has  to  see  that  only  the  proper 
bags  are  sent  by  it,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ments has  to  enjoy  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  "  Kradshaw 
that  he  can  decide  instantly  which  mails  shall  be  sent  away  first  in 
order  to  catch  trains  that  may  be  about  to  start. 

The  letters  for  the  provinces  generally,  not  sent  in  the  bags  made 
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up  at  all  the  large  cities  in  America  for  London,  Liverpool,  and  the 
largest  towns  in  this  country,  are  enclosed  in  bags  labelled  "  England  " 
which  are  opened  in  the  Liverpool  head  office.  A  full  mail  will 
contain  from  50,000  to  80,000  letters,  in  addition  to  newspapers  and 
books,  registered  letters,  and  charged  letters.  The  latter  form  a 
very  considerable  and  troublesome  portion  of  the  mail ;  they  often 
number  2000,  every  one  of  which  has  to  be  weighed  and  taxed 
independently,  to  confirm  the  interpretation  of  certain  hieroglyphics 
placed  upon  each  letter  in  the  American  offices. 

Each  country  uses  its  own  particular  mail  bags,  differing  in 
material,  colour  and  marking,  so  a  full  mail  from  New  York  presents 
a  very  motley  appearance.  The  bags  are  returned  empty  to  the 
country  of  origin.  All  letters  from  abroad  are  received  carefully 
packed  up  in  i>aper,  after  being  tied  in  bundles,  and  the  necessary 
records  and  statistical  information  involve  a  great  amount  of  detailed 
labour  to  which  Sorters  dealing  only  with  Inland  Mails  are  now 
happily  strangers. 

F.  Salisbury. 
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An  Interlude. 

ESTIXY  and  a  decrepit  steam-barge  had  taken  me  to 
Maidstone.  The  steam-barge  was  described  in  the 
advertisement  of  the  Speedy  Transport  Association  as 
a  powerful  twin-screw  steamer.  Her  master,  a  hardy 
mariner  with  a  good-humoured  face  and  a  reckless  character,  had 
brought  her  round  from  Ipswich  to  London  in  a  gale  of  wind,  the 
engineer  on  the  qui  vive  all  the  time  to  make  a  dash  from  confinement 
when  she  should  go  down. 

Said  the  skipper  to  me,  "  It's  a  good  job  my  old  woman  ain't  seen 
this  here  twin-screw  biscuit-box." 
"Oh,"  said  I,  "  Why?" 

"  Because,"  he  retorted  gruffly,  "  she'd  never  let  me  come  aboard 
again." 

He  brought  the  stately  craft  up  alongside  the  wharf  in  grand  style. 
Two  large  traction-engines,  each  with  a  train  of  loaded  wagons 
attached,  were  taking  in  water  by  means  of  long  sections  of  hose 
dropped  over  the  wharf  edge  into  the  muddy  stream.  My  captain 
manoeuvred  his  vessel  skilfully  so  as  to  saw  off  one  piece  of  hose. 
His  honest  countenance  beamed  with  delight  as  he  successfully 
executed  this  villainous  joke,  and  he  listened  contentedly  to  the 
engine-driver's  magnificent  display  of  language ;  but  his  joy  was 
suddenly  temi>ered  by  discovering  that  a  piece  of  line  attached  to  the 
hose  had  fouled  his  propeller.  It  took  him  two  good  hours  to  hack 
that  line  away,  whilst  I  sat  idly  on  the  wharf  lost  in  amaze  at  the,  to 
me,  hitherto  unrevealed  beauties  of  my  native  tongue. 

He  finished  his  job  at  last ;  and,  after  he  had  shown  me  how  to 
drink  a  pint  of  beer  without  stopping,  I  bade  him  good-bye.  Three 
days  after  I  learned  that  his  twin-screw  command  had  foundered 
miserably  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  fortunately  with  no  loss  of 
life.  I  was  not  surprised,  after  what  I  had  seen  of  her  performances. 
Why  she  had  not  taken  the  worthy  skipper  to  the  bottom  on  his 
initial  trip  has  always  remained  a  puzzle  to  me. 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  I  left  him  and  walked  into  the  town.  Now 
I  was  there  I  hardly  knew  why  I  had  come,  or  what  to  do.  Fortu- 
nately I  met  Grigsby  on  the  footpath  by  the  railway  bridge. 

Grigsby  is  rich  and  eccentric,  and  has  a  sweet  little  aunt.    No ! 
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I  don't  mean  niece,  for,  by  one  of  those  strange  freaks  of  human 
relationship  which  meet  us  every  now  and  then,  Grigsby  is  ten  years 
older  than  his  own  aunt,  who  is  twenty. 

Grigsby  now  said,  in  those  full  rich  tones  of  his  which  resound 
from  one  end  of  &  street  to  the  other,  "  Hullo,  old  chap  !  You're 
just  in  time.  I'm  taking  Aunt  Kate  for  a  pull  up  the  river.  Come 
on,  old  lazy-bones."  With  that  he  whirled  me  off  to  a  skiff,  coolly 
sat  down  and  took  the  rudder  lines,  leaving  me  to  pull.  He  planted 
Kate  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  where,  of  course,  I  could  not  see  her. 

I  accepted  the  situation  meekly,  as  I  accept  most  things  which 
meet  me  in  this  vale,  and  I  pulled  them  up  the  stream.  Grigsby  had 
a  bag  of  cherries,  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much.  He  con- 
siderately remarked,  "  I'm  sorry  you  can't  eat  cherries  and  scull  too, 
old  man."  To  which  I  answered  that  cherries  were  a  fruit  I  detested. 
But,  all  the  same,  in  Farleigh  IxDck  I  managed  to  put  away  a  good 
few  of  Katie's  own  supply.  Grigsby  was  busy  waving  a  boat-hook 
about  and  chaffing  the  lock-keeper  as  he  worked  at  his  antiquated 
gates,  and  did  not  observe  me. 

J  ust  the  other  side  of  the  lock  we  noticed  a  steam-launch  about 
the  size  of  a  roomy  rabbit-hutch.  There  were  six  fellows  on  board, 
four  of  whom  were  playing  cards  and  the  others  playing  at  ships.  A 
little  dinghey  was  towing  astern.  I  smiled  good-naturedly.  Grigsby 
once  remarked  that  my  good-natured  smile  always  gave  him  a  sensa- 
tion like  cold  water  running  down  his  back.  That  is  Grigsby 's  idea 
of  wit. 

Having  relieved  myself  of  the  smile  I  went  on.  I  forget  where 
we  landed ;  only  I  know  we  had  tea  under  some  big  trees.  It  was 
beautiful  there — a  light  spray  of  green  buds  on  the  bushes  and  the 
whole  place  full  of  light.  The  trees  by  the  water  were  a  glory  of 
light  and  shade,  each  trunk  marked  with  black  streaks  where  the 
water  had  run  down,  and  marked,  too,  with  the  clear-cut  shadows  of 
its  own  branches  and  twigs ;  a  wonderful  radiance,  reflected  from  the 
water  underneath,  played  on  everything. 

In  quiet  moments  among  such  scenes  I  always  feel  as  though  I 
am  on  the  verge  of  some  mysterious  happening,  almost  as  if  I  were 
dead  and  waiting  expectant  of  the  new  things  which  death  has  to 
reveal. 

The  quarters  ring  out  from  a  distant  steeple,  but  here  they  have 
no  meaning.  In  that  other  far-off  life  which  we  have  left  they  mark 
the  doing  of  unpleasant  duties,  the  gratification  or  the  disappointment 
of  desire.    But  here  we  have  no  wishes,  no  hopes,  no  fears.    We  are 
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utterly  content.  The  law  is  that  we  must  go  back  to  that  other  life  ; 
and  it  is  a  just  law.  But  now  we  are  in  eternity,  for  time  is  wrapped 
and  penetrated  by  eternity,  as  the  atmosphere  is  wrapped  and 
penetrated  by  the  celestial  ether. 

What  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  the  dreamy  look  of 
Katie's  eyes  I  was  rapidly  becoming  sentimental.  Fortunately,  com- 
monplace Grigsby,  who  had  been  taken  up  with  the  antics  of  a  water- 
rat,  intervened  with  the  remark  that  it  was  "  time  to  be  toddling/' 
and  we  re-embarked. 

This  time  I  made  Grigsby  scull,  while  Kate  and  I  sat  side  by  side 
and  pulled  one  rudder-line  each.  It  was  this  neighbourly  arrange- 
ment, no  doubt,  which  made  us  run  into  the  steam-launch's  dinghey 
on  our  way  back,  and  led  to  the  volley  of  uncomplimentary  remarks 
which  the  crew  discharged  at  us.    We  went  our  way  abashed. 

But  Nemesis,  in  the  most  ridiculous  incarnation  of  that  uncom- 
fortable deity,  overtook  our  enemies. 

Behold  the  scene !  In  the  foreground,  the  mighty  ship,  standing 
out  bold  and  distinct  against  the  foaming  weir.  Propelled  by  the 
strong  arms  of  her  stalwart  crew  the  ship's  boat  glides  rapidly  towards 
it,  bearing  provisions  from  the  shore.  Busily  hauling  up  the  anchor 
are  the  ship-keej>ers.  The  boat  reaches  the  side.  The  rowers  ship 
their  oars,  neatly  and  expeditiously,  as  befits  such  hardy  sailormen. 
The  foremost  springs  gaily  on  board — or  would  have  sprung,  save  that 
he  has  stepped  short  and  plunged  up  to  his  neck  in  the  brown  stream. 
Frantically  he  clutches  the  side  of  the  barque,  which  heels  over  to 
his  grasp.  The  second  man  in  the  dinghey  takes  fright,  and  clambers 
unsteadily  aboard  the  lurching  launch.  One  dismayed  individual 
remains  in  the  dinghey's  stern  ;  its  nose  cocks  foolishly  in  the  air 
as  his  weight  tips  her  up.  Water  pours  in  rapidly,  whilst  he  clutches 
with  agonised  fingers  to  her  sides,  his  eyes  near  starting.  Luckily  he 
is  rescued  before  he  is  altogether  submerged,  and  the  launch  goes 
hurriedly  off  amid  the  cackles  of  the  delighted  onlookers.  Later  we 
see  the  last  unfortunate  man  sitting  on  the  boiler  to  dry,  in  company 
with  his  companion's  shirt.  We  renew  our  laughter  as  far  as  aching 
sides  will  permit. 

Then  we  fare  home,  and  I  reluctantly  leave  Grigsby  and  his  aunt, 
once  more  yielding  myself  to  that  blind  destiny  pathetically  called  by 
Verlaine,  "  the  evil  wind  which  bears  us  hither  and  thither  like  dead 
leaves."  It  whirls  me  once  more  to  London  and  its  squalid  Jewry, 
where  for  a  time  my  uncomfortable  tent  is  pitched. 

B. 
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Office. 

y^n^roSlII-L  following  particulars  of  the  above-mentioned  L>q>art- 
fc^Hff    ment  may  prove  interesting  to  readers  of  St.  Martin  s-U- 

-rt~>  "  The  first  attempt  to  establish  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  was  made  in  the  year 
1850,  when  an  experimental  cable  was  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais. 
This  cable,  which  scarcely  deserved  the  name,  consisting  as  it  did  of 


Cable  Room  (German  Section). 

a  single  gutta-percha-covered  copper  wire,  the  whole  measuring  less 
than  half  an-inch  in  diameter,  had,  as  may  be  imagined,  but  a  short- 
lived existence.  Signals  were  indeed  exchanged  over  it,  but  a  few 
hours  after  its  submersion  it  was  hooked  up  by  some  French  fishermen 
and  exhibited  as  a  curiosity  in  Boulogne  market. 

A  properly  constructed  four-wire  cable  was  laid  between  the  same 
points  in  the  following  year,  and,  although  it  has  of  course  been  subject 
to  many  repairs,  it  is  working  at  the  present  day.  The  success 
achieved  in  1S51  led  to  the  laying  of  a  six-wire  Belgian  Cable  (Ostend- 
Ramsgate)  in  1S53.    No  further  Anglo-Continental  Cables  were  put 
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in  hand  till  1858,  between  which  year  and  1861  no  less  than  two 
Dutch,  three  French  (including  one  single-wire  cable  between  Jersey 
and  France),  and  two  German  Cables  were  laid.  The  two  latter 
cables,  however,  (Cromer-Emden  and  Cromer-Tonning),  which  were 
badly  constructed,  only  lasted  a  short  time,  and  were  eventually 
abandoned.  In  1866  two  cables  were  laid,  between  Norderney 
(Germany)  and  Lowestoft  and  I^a  Panne  (Belgium)  and  Dover.  A 
further  French  Cable  (Havre-Beachy  Head)  was  submerged  in  1870. 
Up  to  the  latter  year  the  two  Dutch  Cables  and  one  German  Cable 
(Norderney-Lowestoft)  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Electric  and 
International  Telegraph  Company,  and  when  their  inland  and  foreign 
lines  were  purchased  by  the  State  in  the  year  named,  the  Post  Office, 
fully  occupied  in  organising  the  inland  telegraph  system,  leased  these 
three  cables  to  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  which  company 
had  been  working  the  other  cables  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  notice. 

Another  German  Cable  (Borkum-Lowestoft)  was  opened  in  187 1, 
and  a  Dutch  Cable  to  replace  one  of  the  two  earlier  Dutch  Cables, 
which  had  failed  and  had  had  to  be  abandoned,  was  laid  in  1884  ;  but 
beyond  this  no  further  extension  of  the  Anglo-Continental  cable 
system  was  effected  up  to  1889,  when  upon  the  expiry  of  the  various 
leases  and  concessions  held  by  the  Submarine  Company,  the  Post 
Office  finally  took  over  the  working  of  all  the  cables  named.  Since 
that  period — when  the  Cable  Room,  officially  known  as  T.S.F.,  had  its 
origin — progress  has  been  rapid,  no  less  than  eight  new  cables  having 
been  laid,  and  direct  communication  having  been  established  with 
Rome,  Genoa,  Milan,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Magdeburg,  Lyons,  Nice, 
and  Zurich.  The  traffic  to  these  and  other  important  cities  had, 
under  the  old  regime,  been  telegraphed  to  a  few  transmitting  centres, 
and  the  delay  avoided  by  direct  and  more  ample  communication 
appears  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  public,  inasmuch  as  in 
spite  of  the  competition  of  the  London-Paris  Telephone,  which  was 
opened  in  1891,  the  total  Government  Cable  traffic  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1904,  compared  with  the  year  preceding  the  transfer  of 
the  Cables  to  the  Department,  shows  an  increase  of  over  sixty-five 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  Anglo-Continental  Cables  worked  by  the  Post 
Office  with  the  countries  named  is  (July,  1904)  as  follows  : — 

France  :  7  (including  three,  some  of  the  conductors  of  which  are 
employed  for  telephonic  and  some  for  telegraphic  purposes. 
Simultaneous  telephonic  and  telegraphic  working  is  also  in 
operation  on  some  of  the  circuits). 
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Belgium  1  3  (including  one  telephone  cable,  the  conductors  of 
which  can  also  be  utilised  simultaneously  for  telegraphic 
puqx>ses). 

Holland  :  3. 

Germany  :  5. 

By  means  of  these  eighteen  cables  direct  communication  (in  many 
cases  by  several  circuits)  is  maintained  between  London  and  the 
following  Continental  cities : — 

France  :  Paris,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Havre,  Lille,  Nice  (during  the 
Riviera  season),  Bordeaux,  Calais,  Boulogne. 


"Hi-oiiEs"  Duplex  Set. 


Italy  :  Rome,  Genoa,  Milan. 
Switzerland  :  Zurich. 

Germany:   Berlin,   Hamburg,    Frankfort,   Bremen,  Emden, 

Magdeburg,  Cologne. 
Holland:  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam. 
Belgium  :  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Ostend. 
Austria:  Vienna. 
Hungary:  Budapest. 

Four  conductors  are  also  allotted  to  Liverpool,  which  city  has 
direct  communication  with  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Paris,  and  Havre,  and 
four  are  leased  to  Cable  Companies. 
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The  double  and  single-needle  instruments  were  employed  at  the 
inception  of  international  telegraphic  working  in  1851,  but  these 
instruments  were  succeeded  later  by  the  M  Morse,"  which  was  in  its  turn 
replaced  by  the  "  Hughes."  The  latter  form  of  apparatus,  driven  by 
electromotors,  and  worked  on  the  duplex  system  in  many  cases,  is 
now  in  general  use  in  the  Cable  Room.  Two  "  Baudot  "  circuits  are 
working  with  Paris. 

During  the  busy  season  20,000  telegrams  pass  over  the  cables 
daily.    This  number  is  exceeded  on  special  occasions.    Some  of  the 


M  Baudot  "  Instrument,  showing  Distributor  and  Two  Sets  of 
Transmitting  and  Receiving  Apparatus. 

"Hughes"  duplex  circuits  not  infrequently  deal  with  150  telegrams  in  an 
hour,  and  this  number  has  been  exceeded.  A  "  Baudot "  circuit, 
working  four  11  arms,"  has  at  times  of  pressure  disposed  of  as  many  as 
300  telegrams  in  an  hour. 

In  addition  to  the  traffic  transmitted  over  the  cables,  between 
2,000  and  3,000  telegrams  daily  are  handed  over  to  the  Cable 
Companies  with  which  there  is  communication  by  pneumatic  tut>e.  A 
large  amount  of  service  correspondence — the  greater  part  of  which  has 
to  be  translated  from  and  into  foreign  languages — is  also  dealt  with. 

Under  a  scheme   authorised   in   February,  1903,   a  separate 
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establishment  was  sanctioned  for  the  Cable  Room,  constituted  as 
follows : — 

2  Superintendents  (higher  grade). 

6  First  Class  Assistant  Superintendents. 
13  Second  Class  Assistant  Superintendents. 
45  Overseers  and  Senior  Telegraphists. 
286  Telegraphists, 
the  whole  under  the  charge  of  an  Assistant  Controller. 

New  intrants  to  this  establishment  are  required  to  possess  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language,  and  are 
expected  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  progress  in  the  French  and 
German  languages  and  in  "  Hughes  "  manipulation  after  a  probationary 
period  of  one  year.  The  minimum  rate  of  pay,  regardless  of  age,  is 
£52  per  annum.  This  rate  is  not  obtainable  by  the  general  body  of 
telegraphists  at  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  until  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years  is  attained.  The  proportion  of  appointments  in  the  class 
of  overseers  is,  moreover,  larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  Central 
Telegraph  Office  main  establishment.  This  improved  scheme  had  its 
origin  in  the  need  that  arose  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  amongst  the  Cable  Room  staff,  which  by  the  lapse 
of  time  was  becoming  depleted  of  telegraphists  of  foreign  nationality 
and  other  linguists  who  had  been  taken  into  the  service  of  the  tele- 
graph companies  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  cables. 

Portraits  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Eames  (who  was  in  charge  of  the  Cable 
Room  from  1889  to  1902)  and  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Ducloy,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Anglo-Continental  Cables  from  1852  to  1898, 
appeared  in  volumes  IV.  and  VIII.  of  Si.  Martiri s-le-Grand, 
respectively.  In  the  notice  which  accomj)anicd  Mr.  Ducloy's  portrait 
will  be  found  some  interesting  details  of  the  laying  of  the  first  Anglo- 
Continental  Cable. 

W.  G.  G. 
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The  Fiftieth  Report  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

T  would  not,  we  presume,  have  been  compatible  with 
official  propriety  to  have  described  the  present  Report 
of  the  Postmaster  General  as  a  jubilee  number.  Fifty 
years  ago,  Viscount  Canning,  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Post  Office,  proposed  to  the  Treasury  the  publication  of  an 
annual  report  which  should  "set  forth  the  progress,  changes  and 
improvements  effected  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Post  Office 
during  each  preceding  year."  The  proposal  was  approved  and  the 
first  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  which  dealt  with  the  year 
ended  December  31st,  1854,  was  dated  January  31st,  1855,50  that 
very  little  time  was  lost  in  its  preparation.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth 
noting  that  the  first  and  fiftieth  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General 
consist  of  the  same  number  of  pages,  though  in  form,  type  and 
contents  the  two  documents  are  very  different.  In  the  present  day 
the  Report  on  the  Post  Office  includes  a  vast  quantity  of  statistics, 
but  in  1855  the  appetite  of  the  British  public  for  long  columns  of 
figures  had  not  developed  itself.  Moreover,  as  in  those  remote 
times  the  business  of  the  Department  was  restricted  to  the  trans- 
mission of  letters,  newspapers,  and  a  few  book  packets,  and  to  the 
issue  and  payment  of  inland  money  orders,  there  was  but  little 
material  forthcoming  to  satisfy  statisticians,  and  the  Post  Office  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  superfluous  trouble  in  collecting  figures. 
Except  in  London,  no  record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  newspapers 
passing  through  the  post.  Newspapers  still  bore  an  Inland  Revenue 
stamp,  and  as  the  Post  Office  earned  nothing  for  carrying  and 
delivering  them,  to  count  them  would  have  served  no  postal  purpose. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  compare  the  work  of  the  Department  in 
1854,  and  in  1903,  and  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  remind  our  readers 
that  in  the  former  year  there  was  no  parcel  post,  post  cards  had  not 
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been  thought  of,  there  was  no  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  no  system 
of  Colonial  and  Foreign  Money  Orders,  the  telegraphs  were  in  the 
hands  of  public  companies,  and  telephones  were  unknown.  But  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  set  out  such  statistical  information  as  is 
common  to  the  two  Reports,  and  to  give  a  few  details  of  the  Report 
of  1854  before  we  review,  as  we  have  done  for  some  years,  the 
latest  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  number  of  letters  was  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Year  ended,  Dec.  31st,  1854 

Year  ended,  Mar.  31st,  1904 

No. 

No.  per 
head  of 
population 

No. 

No.  per 
head  of 
population 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland  ... 
Ireland  

358,000,000 
44,000,000 
41,000,000 

19 
15 
7 

2,218,300,000 
226,200,000 
153,100,000 

66-3 

49'4 
34*7 

443,000,000 

2,597,600,000 

6l*2 

The  letters  in  1854  were  about  six  times  as  many  as  in  1839,  the 
last  year  before  the  introduction  of  penny  postage.  It  was  estimated 
that  in  1854,  103,000,000  letters  were  delivered  in  London,  and 
that  210,000,000  letters,  53,000,000  newspapers,  and  375,000  book 
packets  passed  through  the  London  office,  to  which  about  2,500 
officers  were  attached. 

The  number  of  post  offices  was  as  follows  : — 


1854  1904 

Head  offices                              935  888 

Branch  offices     ...        ...  273 

Town  sub-offices  ...       ...)           ~  5*566 

Country  sub-offices        ...  J      9>°3  16,123 


Total       ...        9,973  22,850 


In  1840,  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  penny  postage,  there 
were  only  4,028  offices;  in  1854,  money  order  business  was  transacted 
at  1,872  offices,  as  compared  with  14,438  on  March  31st,  1904. 
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The  staff  of  officers  was  as  follows : — 

Postmaster  General... 
Secretary,  Assistant  Secretaries,  and 

Secretaries     for     Ireland  and 

Scotland  ... 
Surveyors 

Other  superior  officers,  Heads  of 

Departments,  Chief  Clerks 
Postmasters ... 

ClcrlcSj  &£C«  «»•        in       »•«  •*« 
OfU*wds       •»«       •••  ••■ 

Letter  Carriers,  Porters,  Mechanics 
Counter  Clerks,Telegraphists,Sorters, 

Telephone  operators,  &c.  31,699 
Unestablished  officers       ...       ...  84,964 

Postmasters  and  Clerks  abroad     ...  not  stated        1 1 


1854 

1904 

I 

* 

T 

* 

5 

I  I 

*3 

260* 

20 

9>973 

22,536 

2,235 

8,644t 

175 

9>i52 

39>749 

Total    ...  21,574  188,031 

The  gross  revenue  in  1854  was  made  up  as  follows  :— 

Letters,  book  packets,  &c  ,£2,597,700 

Commission  on  money  orders   91,300 


And  the  expenditure  was  : — 

Salaries,  pensions,  &c. 
Buildings 

Conveyance  of  mails 
Packet  Service  ... 
Miscellaneous  ... 


,£2,689,000 

£730,000  (,£7,237,060) 
23,000  G£375>66;) 
526,000  (,£1,728,138) 

17,000  (,£784,649) 
1 17,000 


,£1,413,000 

Comparison  with  the  accounts  for  the  year  ended  March  31st, 
1904,  is  hardly  possible,  but  the  figures  in  parentheses  represent  the 
corresi>onding  expenditure  for  that  year.  In  1854  the  Packet  Service 
was  chiefly  controlled  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
cost  was  borne  by  that  Department. 

Among  the  improvements  effected  in  1854  it  is  noticed  that  the 
mails  were  conveyed  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  1 5  hours,  that  to 
many,  though  not  to  all,  British  Colonies  the  rate  of  postage  had  been 
reduced  to  6d.  for  a  letter  weighing  half  an  ounce,  to  France  from 
8d.  or  iod.  to  4d.  for  a  letter  weighing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  to  China 

•  Includes  Assistant  Surveyors,  Travelling  Clerks,  Inspecting  Telegraphists  and 
Stationary  Clerks. 

t  Includes  42  Clerks,  Class  I,  Secretary's  office. 
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from  is.  to  6d.  for  a  letter  weighing  half  an  ounce,  and  to  Monte  Video 
from  2s.  yd.  to  is.  for  a  letter  weighing  half  an  ounce.  Considerable 
difficulty  had  been  caused  to  the  Department  by  the  withdrawal  of 
many  mail  jackets  to  serve  as  transits  for  the  conveyance  of  troops 
and  stores  in  connection  with  the  Russian  war,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  Army  Post  Office  for  the  troops  on  active  service  is  recorded. 

In  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  particulars  are  given  of  the  amount 
collected  for  Postal  Revenue,  including  postage  stamps  sold  at  the 
Post  Offices  and  Inland  Revenue  Offices  at  38  of  the  more  important 
towns  (excluding  London)  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  highest 
amounts  were  Liverpool,  ^91,909,  and  Manchester,  .£74,736;  and 
the  lowest,  Macclesfield,  ,£1,949,  and  Drogheda,  ,£1,934. 

We  must,  however,  leave  this  ancient  history,  which  has  enabled 
us  to  make  some  comparison  between  the  small  things  of  half  a  century 
ago  and  the  present  work  of  the  Department,  and  come  to  the  proper 
subject  of  this  article.  During  the  year  1903-4  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  postal  packets  delivered^  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  as 
follows : — 

Increase    Average  number 
Number.  per  cent.     to  each  person. 

Letters      ...        ...    2,597,600,000  "j  612 

Postcards   613,700,000         29*5  14*5 

Half|>enny  packets...      820,400,000  1*3  19-3 

Newspapers          ...       174,800,000  -3  (dec.)  4*1 

Parcels    94,400,000  4-5  2*2 

Total    ...    4,300,900,000  3*8  10 1*3 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  is  the  smallest  for  nine  years, 
and  is  accounted  for  by  the  stagnation  in  trade,  the  increased  use  of 
the  telephone,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  pictorial  post- 
cards. The  number  of  letters  registered  in  the  year  was  19,029,114, 
and  of  parcels  1,043,927.  The  total  number  of  express  services  was 
1,290,800,  an  increase  of  i6-6  per  cent,  on  the  number  for  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  undelivered  packets  was  26,707,983,  of  which 
more  than  half  consisted  of  j>ostcards  and  halfpenny  packets ; 
undelivered  packets  increased  4  per  cent,  during  the  year,  and  as  the 
total  number  of  jx)stal  packets  increased  by  only  3*8  per  cent.,  we 
have  in  these  figures  a  confirmation  of  the  complaints  of  successive 
Postmasters  General  as  to  the  carelessness  of  the  public  in  addressing 
correspondence.  Additional  proof  of  this  carelessness  is  derived 
from  the  number  of  letters  containing  property  sent  through  the  post 
insufficiently  addressed,  and  from  the  increased  number  of  packets 
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posted  without  any  address  at  all.  In  these  days  when  everybody  is 
in  a  hurry  and  so  much  work  is  done  under  stress,  it  is  scarcely  a 
matter  for  wonder  that  so  many  letters  and  packets  are  posted 
insufficiently  addressed,  or  not  addressed  at  all.  The  Postmaster 
General  may  repeat  his  comments  on  the  negligence  of  the  public  but 
little  heed  is  given  to  his  warnings,  and  he  can  only  console  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  he  has  done  his  duty  in  ]>ointing  out  to  the 
offenders  the  error  of  their  ways  and  sadly  repeat  Crabbe's  well-known 
line  :— 

"  I  preach  for  ever,  but  I  preach  in  vain." 

The  Postmaster  General  is  able  to  record  the  failure  of  the  appeal 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  against  the  award  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners  fixing  the  payment  for  the  conveyance  of  mails 
on  the  Company's  lines.  The  wording  of  the  paragraph  dealing  with 
this  subject  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  as  it  stands  conveys  the 
impression  that  the  payment  is  to  be  made  to  the  Commissioners. 
But  as  great  Homer  sometimes  nods  we  may  pardon  an  occasional 
slip  in  an  official  report.  The  result  of  the  litigation  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Department  and  should  be  welcome  to  the  Treasury  ;  we  think  the 
result  was  largely  due  to  the  skill  with  which  the  case  was  prepared, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  harm  in  saying  so,  but  gratitude  is  an 
almost  unknown  quality  in  official  minds. 

Progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  use  of  motor  vans 
for  the  conveyance  of  mails,  and  these  vans  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  London.  The  Milnes-Daimler  motor,  which  travels  between 
London  and  Epping,  has  kept  excellent  time  and  there  has  been  no 
serious  breakdown.  The  Postmaster  General  anticipates  a  time  when 
motors  will  be  extensively  used  for  the  conveyance  of  mails,  and  he 
points  out  their  superiority  in  ixrint  of  speed.  We  hoj>e  he  will  not 
be  disappointed,  but  the  prospect  of  evil  smelling,  loud  tooting  vans, 
carrying  glaring  lights,  rushing  through  quiet  villages  and  awakening 
sleepers  at  midnight,  does  not  enchant  us.  Already  there  haye  been 
complaints  in  the  newspapers  (always  too  willing  to  print  letters 
grumbling  at  the  Post  Office)  about  the  Post  Office  vans  now  on  the 
roads,  and  when  the  Postmaster  General's  hope  is  realised  and  motor 
vans  are  extensively  used  by  the  Dej)artment,  we  think  he  may  anticipate 
a  large  addition  to  the  correspondence  received  from  the  aggrieved 
inhabitants  of  sometime  "  quiet  resting  places." 

Several  minor  improvements  have  been  carried  out  during  the  war. 
Second  deliveries  have  been  arranged  in  many  rural  districts,  and 
increased  facilities  have  been  afforded  for  the  collection  of  parcels  by 
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rural  postmen  and  mail  cart  drivers.  Greater  latitude  has  been  con- 
ceded as  regards  articles  sent  at  the  halfpenny  rate,  and  the  designation 
"  Book  Packet,"  which  had  become  obsolete,  has  disappeared  from  the 
official  vocabulary.  Penny  postage  stamps  are  now  sold  in  books  of 
24,  the  price  for  a  book  being  2s.  ojd.,  and  this  experiment  has  been 
successful,  though  we  do  not  quite  understand  why  people  should  wish 
to  pay  2  per  cent,  more  than  the  actual  value  of  the  stamp.  The 
paragraphs  on  the  cash-on-delivery  system  remind  us  of  a  judge's 
summing  up,  in  which  both  sides  of  the  case  are  fairly  set  out  with  a 
hint  to  the  jury  as  to  their  verdict.  If  Lord  Stanley's  view  is  adopted 
a  cash-on-delivery  post  will  be  established. 

The  existing  contract  for  conveying  the  Eastern  and  Australian 
Mails  has  been  extended  for  three  years  from  February,  1905,  and 
the  service  has  been  accelerated.  The  arrangements  made  for  sending 
Mails  to  the  Far  East  by  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  war.  Some  changes  as  regards  the  United  States  Mails 
are  noted  in  the  report,  and  further  endeavours  are  being  made  to 
establish  a  penny  letter  post  to  Australia.  During  the  year  2,213,819 
parcels  were  sent,  and  1,295,484  parcels  were  received  from  abroad; 
the  combined  totals  show  an  increase  of  nearly  5  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year.  A  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  rates  of  postage  on 
parcels  exchanged  with  India,  and  the  Parcel  Post  has  been  extended 
to  Manila  (Philippine  Islands)  and  to  Dilly  (Portuguese  Timor). 

The  number  of  Inland  Money  Orders  issued  during  the  year  was 
11,261,745,  representing  £3 5, 430,349.  Fifty  years  ago  the  corres- 
ponding figures  were  5,466,244  and  ^10,462,41 1  respectively.  The 
Colonial  orders  issued  in  1903-4  were  1,188,073  m  number  and 
^£3, 608,353  in  amount ;  and  the  Foreign  orders,  1,514,355  in  number 
and  .£3,677,504  in  amount.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  and  amount  of  Colonial  and  Foreign  orders,  but  the  Inland 
orders  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  7*3  per  cent,  in  number  and  9  per  cent, 
in  amount,  and  this  decline  occurred  in  spite  of  the  raising  of  the 
maximum  limit  of  a  money  order  to  £40  on  January  1st,  1904.  The 
decrease  is  attributed  to  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  Govern- 
ment Orders,  to  the  extension  of  the  maximum  amount  (which  would 
not  apparently  reduce  the  value  of  the  orders),  and  to  the  increased 
use  of  postal  orders.  In  addition  to  these  causes  we  think  the 
increase  of  banking  facilities  and  the  multiplication  of  branch  banks 
has  much  to  do  with  the  decline  in  the  business  of  inland  money 
orders.  Banks  have  been  set  up  in  many  places  where  they  were  not 
to  be  found  a  few  years  ago,  and  cheques  are  now  drawn  for  the 
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smallest  amounts  without  objection  on  the  part  of  bankers  who  are 
beginning  to  learn  the  object  lesson  the  Post  Office  has  been  teaching 
them  for  years,  that  a  profit  can  be  made  upon  small  remittances  and 
small  deposits. 

The  number  of  postal  orders  issued  during  the  year  was  90,57 1,000, 
representing  ,£34,30 1,000,  and  stamps  to  the  value  of  £"184.502 
were  affixed  to  these  orders.  Postal  orders  can  now  be  obtained  for 
every  complete  sixpence  from  6d.  to  2  is.,  and  are  issued  and  paid  at 
all  post  offices.  British  postal  orders  are  sold  at  many  Colonial  and 
Indian  post  offices,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  system  of  Imperial 
postal  orders. 

In  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  the  deposits  in  the  year  ended 
December  31st  were  15,325,618  in  number,  and  ,£40,857,206  in 
amount,  and  the  withdrawals  were  6,180,419  in  number,  and 
,£42,786,025  in  amount.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history-  of  the 
Bank  the  withdrawals  exceeded  the  deposits.  The  deposits  during 
the  year  were  less  by  ,£1,397,797  than  in  the  previous  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  Consols,  the  investments  in 
Government  Stock  were  more  numerous  and  larger  in  amount  than  in 
the  previous  year.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Immediate  and  Deferred  Annuities  granted,  but  fewer  Insurance 
Contracts  were  issued  than  in  any  of  the  ten  previous  years.  The 
total  number  of  accounts  remaining  open  on  December  31st,  1903,  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


Number  of 
depositors. 

Total  amount 
to  credit  of 
depositor^ 

Average  Proportion 
amount  to         of  depositors 
credit  of  each   i     to  popula- 
depo>itor.      I  tk>n. 

England  and  Wales... 
Scotland 

Ireland   

United  Kingdom  ... 

S,537,99i 
418,981 

446,880 

130,799,452 
5,786,898 

9,548,797 

jC      »•  d. 

15    6  5 

13  16  3 
21    7  4 

1  in  4 

1  „  1  1 

1  „  10 

9,403,852 

I46,I35tM7 

15  10  10 

1  »  4i 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  ordinary  deposits,  stock  of  the 
nominal  value  of  £"16,165,548  was  held  by  131,343  depositors. 

There  is  no  copy  of  the  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  in  the  present  Report,  and  the  omission  is  to  be  regretted.  The 
net  expenditure  of  the  Bank  during  the  year  was  ,£549, *40,  and 
owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  Consols  the  loss  on 
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the  year's  business  was  ,£107,403.  The  cost  per  transaction  was 
6. 1 2d.,  as  compared  with  5.93d.  in  1902. 

During  the  year  1903-04,  89,997,000  telegrams  passed  over  the 
Post  Office  wires,  or  2,474,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
receipts  were  £2,755,732,  or  £82,697  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
This  falling  off  is  attributed  to  the  dulness  of  trade,  and  to  the 
growing  use  of  the  telephone  system.  In  spite  of  the  general  decline 
there  was  an  increase  in  foreign  and  railway  free  telegrams.  On 
D  ecember  1 7th,  nearly  90,000  telegrams  relating  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  were  handed  in.  The  underground  cable  from  London 
to  the  north  has  been  further  extended.  There  is  a  paragraph  in 
the  Report  as  to  the  violent  magnetic  storm  of  October  31st,  which, 
though  very  interesting  to  students  of  natural  phenomena,  caused 
considerable  trouble  to  the  Department  and  hindered  telegraphic 
communication  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  full  and  interesting 
account  of  this  storm,  written  by  Mr.  Gavey,  appeared  in  the 
January  number  of  this  Magazine. 

The  International  Telegraph  Conference,  which  met  in  London  in 
May,  1903,  decided  that  the  use  of  an  official  vocabulary  for  code 
telegrams  is  not  to  be  made  compulsory,  and  dealt  with  other 
important  questions,  including  the  admission  of  a  letter-cypher  and  a 
relaxation  of  the  rules,  governing  the  reimbursement  of  telegraph 
charges.  It  also  arranged  for  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  rate  per 
word  of  telegrams  to  many  countries  in  Euroj)e,  Asia  and  Africa.  In 
August,  1903,  a  conference  on  wireless  telegraphy  met  at  Berlin,  and 
was  attended  by  Messrs.  Lamb,  Gavey  and  Mackay,  on  behalf  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  by  representatives  from  the  Admiralty  and  the  War 
Office. 

There  has  been  a  large  extension  of  the  telephone  business,  and 
Parliament  has  authorised  by  an  act  of  the  last  session  the  raising  of  a 
further  sum  of  £3,000,000  for  the  development  of  the  system.  Of 
this  amount  about  £1,300,000  will  be  wanted  for  trunk  wires,  and 
about  £1,700,000  for  the  exchange  system  in  London  and  the 
provinces.  Telephonic  communication  between  London  and  Brussels 
began  in  June,  1903,  and  was  extended  in  October  to  certain 
provincial  towns  in  England  and  Belgium.  The  extension  of  the 
Anglo-French  telephone  service  to  the  principal  provincial  towns  of 
both  countries  is  recorded,  although  it  was  not  actually  effected 
until  April  nth  this  year.  The  experiments,  made  with  the  view  of 
establishing  telephonic  communication  with  Holland,  showed  that 
such  communications  are  not  at  present  practicable. 
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In  London  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Post  Office  telephones 
increased  during  the  year  from  9,122  to  15,632.  The  accommodation 
at  the  Central  Exchange  will  be  nearly  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the 
present  financial  year,  and  the  construction  of  a  second  exchange  is  in 
progress.  On  March  31st  1,146  miles  of  pipes,  containing  125,717 
miles  of  wires,  had  been  laid  in  London,  including  32,248  miles  rented 
for  the  present  by  the  National  Telephone  Company.  During  the 
year  the  Company  paid  the  Department  ,£169,853  by  way  of  royalty, 
and  ,£6,206  were  received  from  other  licensees. 

The  postal  revenue  of  the  year  was  .£15,824,394,  nearly  sixfold 
the  revenue  in  1854,  and  the  expenditure  was  ,£11,180,087,  nearly 
eight  times  as  much  as  in  1854.  The  net  postal  profit  was 
,£4,644,307.  The  revenue  (which  includes  ,£265,294  for  services 
rendered  to  other  Departments  who  do  not  pay  their  debts)  and 
the  expenditure  are  the  highest  ever  recorded.  The  telegraph  revenue 
was  «£3»73<Mi5  (including  ,£61,957  for  services  rendered  to  other 
Departments)  and  the  expenditure  was  ,£4,719,796,  so  that  the 
deficit  was  ,£983,681,  to  which  the  sum  of  .£298,860  should  be 
added  for  interest  on  Stock  created  for  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs. 
A  deficit  of  more  than  ,£  1,2  5 0,000  is  a  serious  matter,  and  the 
publication  of  the  figures  has  evoked  much  hostile  comment,  and 
many  crude  suggestions.  Peter  of  the  Postal  Service  is  robbed 
to  pay  Paul  of  the  Telegraphs,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
instead  of  getting  ,£4,644,000  out  of  the  Post  Office,  had  to  put 
up  with  ,£3,700,000.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  cry  over  spilt  milk, 
yet  newspaper  editors,  as  August  returns  and  the  Report  of  the 
Postmaster  General  is  published,  forget  the  trite  proverb,  indulge 
in  vain  lamentations  over  the  telegraph  deficit,  and  allow  their 
correspondents  to  offer  crude  suggestions  for  remedying  what  cannot 
be  remedied.  It  is  an  old  story  that  the  price  paid  to  the  Telegraph 
Companies  was  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  property  sold  to  the 
Post  Ornce.  This  was  the  original  source  of  the  deficit,  and  since 
the  transfer  the  public  has  been  continuously  demanding  cheaper 
rates,  extended  services,  and  more  telegraph  offices.  These  demands 
have  been  conceded,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  but 
the  financial  effect  of  the  concessions  is  shown  from  year  to  year  in 
the  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
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How  a  London  Postman  Liues. 

T  was  one  Saturday  afternoon.  I  stood  by  the'. iron  gate  of 
the  workhouse— as  an  old  French  superintendent  was 
once  overheard  to  describe  the  Post  Office  to  a  messen- 
ger boy  whom  he  had  caught  red  handed  in  the  act,  as 
he  put  it,  of  turning  the  venerable  pile  into  a  play  house — nervously 
fingering  a  telegram  from  the  Editor.  In  a  weak  moment  I  had 
determined  to  do  something  for  the  yellow-covered  Quarterly;  and 
the  outcome  of  it  was  a  brief  message. — "  Find  out  how  a  postman 
lives."  With  all  my  courage  departed,  I  stood,  as  I  have  said,  at  the 
iron  gate,  thinking  over  my  task,  eyed  suspiciously  the  while  by  the 
sturdy  guardian  of  the  peace  in  the  red  coat  from  within  the  court- 
yard, who  evidently  interpreted  the  worried  expression  on  my  face  to 
mean  evil  designs  on  the  property  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

I  don't  often  lounge  about  the  office,  and  especially  on  fine  Satur- 
day afternoons ;  but  I  had  decided  that  the  first  step  to  take  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  my  mission  was  to  find  a  postman.  So  I  waited 
patiently  for  whatever  the  gods  vouchsafed  me. 

This  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  of  ours  is  not  at  all  a  despicable 
.  thoroughfare  nowadays,  is  it?  I  have  lately  been  inspecting  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey's  gift  to  the  Record  Room  of  pictures  illustrating  it ; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present  is  wonderfully 
striking.  It  has  improved  in  my  own  time ;  and  I  can  only  go  so 
far  back  as  the  "  Bull  and  Mouth  "  hotel  just  before  its  demolition. 
In  spite  of  alterations,  however,  in  many  respects  it  has  not  changed. 
The  mail  vans  still  dash  down  it  and  round  corners  as  of  yore — in 
Dickens's  time  in  fact.  The  great  novelist's  description,  in  "  Little 
Dorrit,"  of  this  weakness  of  the  mail  vans  to  boss  the  road  is  doubtless 
well  known,  and  would  not  be  far  wrong  if  written  for  present  day 
circumstances,  except  that  now  the  motor  mail  van  must  be  added  to 
these  terrors. 

" '  An  accident  going  to  the  Hospital  ? '  he  asked  an  old  man  beside 
him,  who  stood  shaking  his  head,  inviting  conversation. 

14 '  Yes,'  said  the  man,  4  along  of  them  mails.  They  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  and  fined,  them  mails.  They  come  a-racing  out  of  Lad 
Lane  and  Wood  Street  at  twelve  or  fourteen  mile  an  hour,  them 
mails  do.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  people  ain't  killed  oftener  by 
them  mails.' 

"  4  This  person  is  not  killed,  I  hope?  ' 
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"  '  I  don't  know,1  said  the  man,  *  it  ain't  for  the  want  of  a  will  in 
them  mails,  if  he  ain't.' 

"  The  speaker  having  folded  his  arms,  and  set  in  comfortably  to 
address  his  depreciation  of  them  mails  to  any  of  the  bystanders  who 
would  listen,  several  voices,  out  of  pure  sympathy  with  the  sufferer,  con- 
firmed him  :  one  voice  saying  to  Clennam, 4  They're  a  public  nuisance, 
them  mails,  sir ' ;  another,  *  I  see  one  on  'em  pull  up  within  half  an 
inch  of  a  boy,  last  night ' ;  another, 1 1  see  one  on  'em  go  over  a  cat,  sir 
— and  it  might  have  been  your  own  mother ' ;  and  all  representing,  by 
implication,  that  if  he  happened  to  possess  any  public  influence,  he 
could  not  use  it  better  that  against  them  mails. 

"  *  Why,  a  native  Englishman  is  put  to  it  every  night  of  his  life,  to 
save  his  life  from  them  mails,'  argued  the  first  old  man,  and  '  he 
knows  when  they're  a  coming  round  the  comer,  to  tear  him  limb  from 
limb.  What  can  you  expect  from  a  poor  foreigner  who  don't  know 
nothing  about  'em.' " 

This  little  story  stuck  in  my  mind  when,  as  a  child,  I  first 
heard  it  read ;  and  I  always  felt  keenly  anxious  to  make  acquaintance 
with  "  them  mails  "  that  went  fourteen  miles  an  hour  and  ran  over 
cats  and  foreigners ;  and  now  I  am  hand  in  glove  with  them  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  which  runs  them.    Such  is  the  irony  of  fate. 

After  a  short  interval  the  very  man  I  wanted  came  along — a  man  who 
did  credit  to  his  uniform,  which  was  well  brushed  and  bore  buttons  as 
brightly  polished  as  his  boots.  I  at  once  explained  my  position,  and 
was  asked  to  come  along  Aldersgate  Street  a  little  way,  as  he  was  due 
to  meet  the  "  missis  "  to  do  the  usual  Saturday  marketing. 

We  were  soon  deep  into  scales  of  pay,  annual  leave,  rent,  taxes  and 
food.  He  wasn't  quite  sure  of  the  detail  as  to  the  last  item,  that  was 
the  province  of  the  "  missis  "  !  But  perhaps  as  I  was  so  interested  I'd 
not  mind  doing  the  round  of  the  market  with  them  and  learning 
prices  for  myself.  I  agreed.  Incidentally  I  learned  that  my 
man  was  a  Londoner  born  and  bred,  was  in  receipt  of  a  wage  of  32s. 
a  week,  had  been  married  at  25  years  of  age  to  the  country-bred  maid 
at  the  vicarage  on  his  walk  (much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Vicar,  who 
didn't  like  losing  the  services  of  the  best  maid  he  had  ever  had,  and, 
during  the  progress  of  the  courtship,  let  drop  several  hints  that  if  any 
of  his  letters  were  delayed  he'd  get  the  wooer  moved  to  another  dis- 
trict), lived  in  a  flat  within  easy  walking-distance  of  the  office,  and  was 
altogether  the  most  contented  individual  in  the  Postmaster  General's 
service.  The  wages,  I  gathered,  enabled  him  to  live  comfortably 
according  to  his  lights,  and  moreover  permitted  of  something  being  put 
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by  for  a  rainy  day  and  for  the  annual  holiday.  With  his  wife's  cordial 
co-operation— he  laid  stress  on  this,  remarking  that  he  knew  of  many 
cases  of  people  in  his  state  of  life  who  didn't  pull  together  and 
consequently  led  a  sad  existence,  debt  and  unhappiness  being  the 
chief  items  in  their  daily  round,  he  laid  out  his  money  somewhat 
according  to  this  scheme: — 


Weekly  Programme. 


Rent,  including  taxes 

Clothing,  self ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  1 

(1  suit,  tffc.,  a  year) 

(Makes  her  own,  therefore  cost  of  material 
only  to  be  reckoned,  boots,  &c.) 

Food  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  14 

Firing  and  Lighting,  &c. 
Sick  Club 
Holiday  Fund 
Sundries 
Savings  Bank 


s.  d. 
9  o 


2  o 

1  o 

2  O 
I  o 
I  o 


The  enquiry  was  growing  more  and  more  interesting ;  and  my 
courage  returned. 

Thirty-two  shillings  per  week  and  two  grown-up  people  to  lodge, 
feed  and  clothe.  Wonderful !  And  I  was  to  learn  how  it  was  done. 
"  By  the  bye,  what  do  you  both  drink  ?"  There  was  a  flash  in  his  eye 
as  he  answered,  "  Nothing  stronger  than  tea  and  coffee,  sir.  Bang 
would  go  savings  and  summer  holiday  if  we  indulged  in  luxuries."  Yes, 
I  could  quite  believe  it ;  and  the  wonder  grew  how  the  habitues  of  the 
numerous  public  houses  we  passed  managed  to  scrape  through  life, 
when  it  was  evident  that  their  circumstances  did  not  warrant 
expenditure  on  luxuries. 

At  a  turning  off  the  Goswell  Road  we  met  the  "  missis."  London 
air  and  smoke  had  not  robbed  her  cheeks  of  the  freshness  and  glow 
of  health  derived  from  a  youth  spent  in  the  country.  She  was 
modestly  dressed,  and  had  that  quiet  refined  mien  so  noticeable  in 
domestics  trained  in  good  families.  On  her  arm  was  a  large  string 
bag  ;  and  I  was  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  gradually  filled 
with  stores  for  Sunday  and  the  approaching  week. 

Five  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  the  High  Street,  Islington. 
What  a  busy  scene!    Omnibuses  and  trams  concentrate  here  from 
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all  parts.  The  City  Road,  Goswell  Road,  and  St.  John  Street  are  the 
three  great  arteries  which  lead  into  it  from  the  City;  Pentonville 
Road  from  the  Western  Districts;  and  Liver]XX)l  Road,  Upper 
Street,  and  Essex  Road  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Districts. 
There  are  huge  shops  on  each  side  of  the  way;  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  neighbourhood  seemed  to  be  out  with  but  one 
object  in  view,  namely,  of  filling  the  baskets  and  bags  that  each 
person  carried  with  good  things  for  the  morrow.  My  guides 
first  visited  a  tea  dealer's.  There  were  several  about,  one  or  two 
displaying  in  their  windows  various  household  articles  which  were 
awarded  to  purchasers  of  such  and  such  quantities  of  tea.  The 
"  missis  "  evidently  went  on  the  principle  that  when  she  bought  tea 
she  bought  tea  and  not  kettles  and  pans,  and  knives  made  to  sell  and 
not  to  cut ;  for  the  emporium  that  she  patronised  laid  out  no 
extraneous  wiles  to  catch  custom,  but  offered  a  genuine  article  at  a 
fair  price. 

We  branched  off  here  to  the  left  up  the  Liverpool  Road  for  a 
pace  or  two,  and  then  again  to  the  left.  The  street  we  turned 
into  presented  a  wonderful  scene.  There  were  shops  on  cither  side 
flanking  the  pavement,  and  in  each  gutter  endless  rows  of  stalls  and 
barrows.  Shopkeej^ers  and  costermongers — marcliands  des  qua t re 
saisoris,  as  the  French  aptly  call  them — were  all  talking,  or  rather 
shouting,  at  the  top  of  their  voices  to  the  crowds  of  people  that 
packed  both  pavement  and  roadway.  It  seemed  folly  to  endeavour 
to  get  through  ;  but  my  guides,  whom  I  patiently  followed,  with  a 
facility  born  of  long  exjx;rience,  eased  a  way  single  file ;  and  we 
became  swallowed  up  in  a  seething  mass  of  people.  I  craned  my 
neck  first  this  way  and  then  that  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wares 
being  offered  for  sale.  The  shops  were  successions  of  grocery,  butter, 
drapery,  meat,  fish,  vegetable,  boot,  and  pottery  stores,  well  sprinkled 
with  publichouses ;  and  all  seemed  to  be  doing  well.  Outside  the 
butcher  shops,  more  often  than  not,  stood  the  proprietors  in  long 
light  coats  decked  with  extravagant  but  expensive  floral  bouquets. 
Raised  above  the  heads  of  the  eager  crowds  these  men  delivered 
addresses  (interlarded  with  anecdotes  not  always  in  good  taste)  on  the 
excellence  of  their  goods,  in  stentorian  voices,  and  sold  joints  in 
the  manner  usually  associated  with  the  Cheap  Jack  of  fiction. 
Shoulders  and  legs  of  New  Zealand  mutton  were  selling  rapidly  at  an 
average  .price  of  5d.  a  lb. ;  sections  of  healthy-looking  beef  at  6d. 
and  7d.  When  a  purchaser  was  secured,  the  joint  was  thrown  from 
the  seller's  greasy  hands  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  into  the  shop. 
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Next  door  the  fishmonger  was  selling  piles  of  fresh  herrings  at  two  a 
penny.    The  fish  could  not  have  been  long  out  of  the  sea ;  and  a 
pennyworth  would  have  been  an  ample  meal  for  a  man.    The  poor 
live  cheaply  in  London  indeed.    Huge  cabbages  were  being  sold 
farther  on  at  two  for  1  Jd.,  potatoes  and  apples  at  2  lb.  a  penny, 
market  bundles  of  rhubarb  at  2d.    The  hurly-burly  was  deafening ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  bawl  whatever  remarks  I  had  to  make  into  my 
man's  ear  in  order  to  be  understood.    A  little  way  along  the  din 
was  added  to  by  a  brass  band  over  a  butcher's  shop  playing 
popular  melodies.    The  shop  was  newly  opened  that  day,  I  gathered  ; 
and  the  band  had  been  hired  in  accordance  with  the  custom  to 
announce  the  fact  to  the  world.    A  barrel-organ   had  somehow 
managed  to  take  a  stand  where  the  road  widened  slightly,  and  an 
individual,  exceedingly  ugly,  whose  ugliness  was  intensified  by  daubs 
of  paint  on  nose  and  cheeks,  was  dancing  to  its  strains  to  the  delight 
of  the  crowd.    He  sang,  or  rather  howled,  a  ribald  song,  whereat  the 
crowd  guffawed.    Then  round  came  the  inevitable  hat ;  and  there  was 
a  perceptible  movement  among  the  audience  to  leave  the  spot.  It 
was  not  so  easy  to  do  so,  however.    The  sudden  movement  brought 
me  within  hearing  of  a  glib-tongued  man  standing  on  a  box,  who 
beguiled  the  onlookers  to  purchase  \)enny  packets  of  a  medicine  of 
his  own  preparation,  which,  according  to  him,  was  a  cure  for  ail  the 
ills  of  mortal  man,  and  had  been  sold  to  His  Majesty  himself  on 
the  steps  of  Buckingham  Palace  ! 

We  at  last  extricated  ourselves  from  the  crowd  and  j>assed  into  the 
calm  of  a  side  street ;  and  my  guides  turned  towards  their  home.   As  I 
was  cogitating  what  to  do  next  (for  I  felt  that  my  enquiry  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  knowledge  of  what  was  obtained  for  the  9s. 
spent  weekly  in  rent)  my  man  turned  to  me,  after  a  word  in  the  ear  of 
his  wife,  and  hesitatingly  asked  if  I  would  mind  stepping  into  their 
house  to  take  a  cup  of  tea.    This  was  a  capital  idea ;  and  I  said  so, 
and  accompanied  them  to  a  pile  of  the  model  dwellings  which  are 
now  well  sprinkled  about  London.    A  short  flight  of  stone  steps  led 
from  the  street  to  a  secies  of  stone  verandah,  faced  with  painted 
railings,  from  which  tiled  corridors  led  off  to  the  doors  of  the  flats. 
1'here  were  four  such  verandahs  above  the  one  at  which  we  had 
arrived,  and  over  all  a  flat  asphalted  roof  used  by  the  tenants  for 
carpet  beating  and  clothes  drying.    I  followed  my  hosts  to  the  floor 
just  under  the  roof.    They  believed  in  fresh  air  and  light,  they  said  ; 
and  they  certainly  had  it,  for  they  were  able  to  look  down  on 
surrounding  houses  on  all  sides  from  their  verandah  windows.  The 
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door  of  their  flat  led  into  a  short  corridor,  to  the  left  of  which  I  was 
led  into  a  neatly-furnished  sitting-room.  The  room  was  lofty,  and 
measured  about  1 2  feet  by  1 2  feet.  One  window  in  it  opened  on  to 
the  verandah,  and  another  on  to  the  street.  The  walls  were  tastefully 
papered,  and  hung  with  some  portraits  and  engravings,  among  which 
I  observed  the  favourites — 11  The  Courtship  "  and  "  The  Proposal."  On 
each  side  of  the  fire-place  were  cupboards  reaching  about  four  feet 

from  the  ground.  The  alcove  above 
one  of  them  contained  a  book-case, 
the  shelves  of  which  I  immediately 
scanned.  Didn't  some  eminent 
person  once  say  that  from  a  man's 
books  he  could  sum  up  the  owner's 
character?  What  would  he  have 
made  of  "Cassell's  Popular  Edu- 
cator," numerous  school  prize 
books  ("The  Wide  Wide  World," 
"  Queechy,"  "  The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,"  and  so  on),  a  large 
illustrated  history  of  England,  a 
bible,  a  prayer  and  hymn  book, 
an  illustrated  Shakespeare,  and  a 
volume  each  of  Keats,  Ixmgfellow, 
and  Wordsworth?  On  the  top  of 
the  other  cupboard  was  a  large 
family  bible,  and  on  the  wall  a 
pastel  portrait  of  a  sweet-faced 
child.  Quite  instinctively  I  turned 
to  my  host  with  a  questioning 
face ;  he  saw  me  and  glanced 
nervously  towards  the  door,  which 
his  wife  had  opened  at  that  moment. 
The  Model  Dwelling.  The  rosy  fresh  face  fell  and  great 

tears  welled  into  the  large  brown 
eyes  as  she  comprehended  the  position,  and  quietly  retired.  My 
host  opened  the  family  bible  and  pointed  a  shaking  finger  to 
an  entry.  I  quickly  comprehended  how  that  grief  had  once 
assailed  this  happy  English  home  and  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  two  lives  into  which  I  had  so  strangely  intruded.  I  learnt  the 
sad  story,  told  in  a  broken  sorrowful  voice.  The  most  golden  ray  of 
sunlight  had  come  from  the  unknown  and  entered  into  this  home 
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and  warmed  and  cheered  it — oh,  so  greatly — for  twelve  short  months. 
Little  feet  had  just  begun  to  beat  the  floor,  and  a  curly  head,  every 
hair  of  which  was  rooted  in  a  mother's  heart,  was  lifted  daily  to  greet 
"  daddy  "  on  his  return  from  duty  ;  and  the  world  was  a  sweet  world 
then.  Suddenly  bronchitis  seized  on  the  little  form  and  sapped  away 
the  young  life.  The  parting  from  the  treasure,  after  a  long  and 
weary  night  of  watching,  took  place  as  the  grey  light  of  a  winter 
dawn  broke  fitfully  through  the  window ;  and  the  grief-stricken 
parents  bowed  their  heads  in  the  agony  of  despair  as  the  little  weary 
head  fell  back  to  rise  no  more.  "  We  all  have  our  trials,"  whispered 
my  host,  "  and  this  has  been  our  greatest." 

I  was  presently  summoned  to  tea,  which  was  laid  in  the  kitchen 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  small  corridor  previously  mentioned. 
In  this  room,  which  was  of  moderate  size,  I  observed  some  cup- 
boards built  in  the  wall,  and  intended,  no  doubt,  for  dry  stores,  and 
also  a  set  of  shelves  reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling,  on  which  was 
arranged  a  dinner  set  of  a  very  tasteful  pattern— the  gift  of  the  irate 
Vicar.  The  walls  were  hung  with  a  varnished  ]>aper,  and  with  its 
curtains  and  pictures  and  abundance  of  light  from  two  casement 
windows  the  room  was  altogether  very  cosy.  Out  of  this  room 
opened  on  one  side  a  concrete-floored  chamber,  containing  a  fire- 
place, a  cop^r,  a  coal  cellar,  and  sink,  and  on  the  other  side  a  bed- 
room. Throughout  the  suite  cleanliness  reigned  supreme  ;  and  I 
■could  not  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  things  are  nowadays  in 
London  the  nine  shillings  were  well  spent  and  value  was  received  for 
the  money.  I  learned  that  the  flats  were  largely  patronised  by  post- 
men and  policemen,  and  that  even  a  curate  from  the  neighbouring 
■church  had  not  disdained  once  to  take  up  his  abode  there.  The 
general  health  of  the  flat  dwellers  was  stated  to  be  good,  and 
certainly  better  than  that  of  sharers  of  the  neighbouring  ordinary 
houses. 

*  *  * 

Since  I  paid  my  visit  to  merrie  Islington  I  have  chanced  upon  the 
report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  year  1S57,  and  discovered 
that  my  mission  had  in  a  measure  been  forestalled.  During  that 
year  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Post  Office — Dr.  Lewis— had,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Postmaster  General,  gone  thoroughly  into  the 
question  of  the  housing  of  postmen,  messengers,  and  sorters.  He 
appears  to  have  visited  many  homes,  and  to  have  gleaned  much 
information  as  to  the  amounts  paid  by  the  officers  in  question  for 
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rent,  and  what  accommodation  was  obtained  for  the  expenditure. 
Thus  he  found  that  the  average  amount  paid  was  as  follows  : — 

Postmen — 

Married 

Single 
Messengers — 

Married  ... 

Single 
Sorters — 

Married 

Single 

and  strange  to  say  he  urged  strongly  the  erection  of  such  model 
dwellings  as  the  one  I  visited.  At  first  he  suggested  that  the  buildings 
should  be  erected  officially  (is  it  any  use  to  repeat  the  suggestion 
now  with  the  Christ's  Hospital  site  in  view  ?),  but  later  found  it  appro- 
priate to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  philanthropists  and  others. 

It  is  clear  from  the  figures  quoted  that  nowadays  much  more  has 
to  be  paid  for  rent  than  formerly,  but  less  has  certainly  to  be  paid  for 
food  of  the  same  nature  than  was  the  case  about  the  period 
mentioned.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  unless  the  rate  of  wages  has  in  the 
meantime  been  increased,  the  present  financial  position  of  a  Ixmdon 
postman  is  the  same  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Reginald  Cruden. 


s.  d. 
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The  Indiscretion  of  Mahaffy. 

"  The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an*  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley."— Burns. 

(0RNELIUS  MAHAFFY  was  tall  and  slight,  and  of  that 
distinctly  old-world  appearance  which  one  associates  with 
the  backwater  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  man  in 
whom  the  bloom  of  youth  had  long  since  given  way  to 
the  furrowed  brow  and  the  sallow  cheek,  and  upon  whom  domestic 
cares  and  strenuous  endeavours  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
exacting  conditions  of  his  official  post  had  left  their  imperishable 
imprint.  As  he  was  in  countenance,  so  he  was  in  deportment  and 
dress.  His  manner  betrayed  a  link  with  the  past,  his  clothes  an 
acquaintance  with  an  age  long  since  gone.  His  velvet  jacket,  that  at 
the  elbows  was  almost  napless  ;  his  wide  expanse  of  linen,  somewhat 
ostentatious  in  character — and  not  always  of  virgin  whiteness;  his 
trousers,  perhaps  too  full  at  the  knees — a  fullness  that  might 
advantageously  have  been  used  in  the  length  ;  all  these  gave  Mahaffy 
an  appearance  that  was  not  only  quaint  but  decidedly  picturesque. 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  opened  his  office  door  and  shouted 
impatiently  down  the  corridor, 
"  Jeremy !  " 

Mahaffy  went  back  to  his  desk  and  adjusting  the  velvet  cap  upon 
his  head — long  since  destitute  of  natural  adornment— proceeded  to 
peruse  his  morning's  official  correspondence.  Not  that  he  need  have 
been  over-anxious  to  dispose  of  this  with  any  haste  ;  for  the  table  was 
already  littered  with  papers  and  forms  of  all  descriptions.  Some, 
alas  !  had  occupied  their  present  position  for  days — aye,  weeks— had 
indeed  suffered  delays  that  rankled  in  the  minds  of  officials  at  head- 
quarters ;  but  to  Mahaffy  confusion  and  disorder  made  up  the  first 
law  of  official  motion,  and  to  have  attempted  reform  would  have  been 
to  shatter  the  fine  framework  that  surrounded  the  officialdom  of  the 
Postmaster  of  Little  Bedlam. 

While  thus  occupied,  the  office  door  was  quietly  opened,  and  a 
female  figure  that  corresponded  to  Mahaffy's  in  point  of  slightness 
glided  silently  and  unconcernedly  to  the  fireplace,  and  there  took  up 
her  position  in  an  old  high-back  chair,  that  in  its  better  days  had  lent 
a  dignity  and  an  air  of  social  distinction  to  the  drawing  room  upstairs. 
Cornelius  Mahaffy  greeted  his  wife  with  a  nod  and  went  on  with  his 
work. 
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Between  these  two  there  existed  a  code  of  official  etiquette  that 
each  held  to  be  inviolable.  Cornelius  had  with  solemn  persistency 
impressed  upon  his  wife  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  his  position 
as  the  representative  of  His  Majesty's  Postmaster  General.  There 
was  in  consequence  little  idle  talk  in  the  Postmaster's  room  at  Little 
Bedlam.  Cornelius  Mahaffy  scratched  all  day  with  his  halting  quill, 
and  Jane  Mahaffy  plied  her  needle  and  arranged  her  patches,  in 
comparative  silence.    If  chance  brought  a  member  of  the  public  to 


11  Cornelius  Mahaffy  scratched  all  day,"  .  .  .  "  and  Jane  Mahaffy  plied  her  needle 

and  arranged  her  patches." 


the  Postmaster's  sanctum,  Jane  exchanged  her  seat  for  one  behind  a 
screen  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room  ;  and  did  a  member  of  the  Surveyor's 
staff  so  much  as  favour  the  Little  Bedlam  Post  Office  with  his  august 
presence  the  worthy  handmaid,  with  a  demure  air,  betook  herself  to 
the  privacy  of  the  regions  above. 

But  this  morning  Mahaffy  was  in  an  ill-humour.  He  was  not  at 
all  in  the  mood  for  work.  Things  had  somehow  got  out  of  joint.  For 
some  days  the  resources  of  his  imagination  had  been  ineffectually 
taxed  in  an  attempt  to  answer  some  searching  questions  upon  rural 
post  administration.  The  matter  haunted  him  by  day  and  disturbed 
his  dreams  by  night ;  and  it  still  remained  incomplete — waiting  only 
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for  one  of  those  inspirations  which  Mahaffy  was  assured  would  tide 
him  over  his  difficulty. 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  went  to  the  door,  and  shouted  more 
impatiently  than  before, 

"  Jeremy !  " 

Returning  to  his  desk  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  official  circular ; 
and  something  took  hold  of  hiin  suddenly,  something  that  held  his 
gaze  long  and  insistently.  A  faint  smile  played  about  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  lighted  up  his  furrowed  face.  After 
years  of  waiting  were  his  ambitions  to  be  realised?  Would  his 
devotion  to  the  department  be  recognised  ;  his  assiduous  labours  meet 
with  reward  ?  Ha  !  ha !  he  chuckled  to  himself ;  and  Jane  Mahaffy, 
from  over  the  rims  of  her  spectacles,  threw  at  her  lord  a  glance  of 
horrified  disapproval.  For  did  not  the  official  code  preclude  the 
exhibition  of  frivolity ! 

Mahaffy  rose  from  his  chair,  and  gazed  long  and  intently  at  page  1 
of  the  official  circular.    There  was  the  tempter  ! 

"  Postmastership  of  Southmark  ....  Salary  ^250  a  year." 

And  Mahaffy,  with  his  35  years'  service,  was  tempted  ! 

He  adjusted  the  spectacles  upon  his  broad  aquiline  nose,  sat  down, 
and  set  his  spluttering  quill  to  work.  Presently  he  blotted  the  sheet 
and  advanced  to  the  fireplace. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  conviction,  "  my  dear,  a  strange 
presentiment  tells  me  that  in  the  near  future  you  and  I  will  be  trans- 
ported to  the  place  of  our  dreams.  I  have  a  premonition  that— er — 
that  the  Postmaster  General  is  about  to  confer  upon — er — upon  me 
— a  promotion." 

Jane  MahafTy's  hands  dropped  involuntarily  upon  her  lap  ;  and  she 
stared  surprisedly  at  the  speaker. 

"  Lor',  Corney,"  she  said,  "  how  you  startled  me  !  " 
Mahaffy  ignored  the  interruption. 

"  I  have  worked  hard.  I  have  been  zealous.  I  have  done  my 
duty,  and  here,  my  dear,"  he  went  on,  brandishing  before  her  the 
printed  sheet,  "  and  here  is  to  be  my  reward.  Never  fear,  my  dear, 
within  a  month  we  shall  be  in  Southmark." 

Mahaffy  bestowed  upon  his  wife  a  smile  so  benign  that  it  caused  a 
palpitation  in  the  region  of  that  lady's  heart. 

"  Dear,  dear  Corney  !  and  you  really  think  we'll  go  to  Southmark  ? 
I'll  go  upstairs  and  write  to  Eliza  Ann — just  to  prepare  her.  Ah  I 
Corney,  you're  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  you're  " 

The  exordium  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  panegyric  was  rudely 
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interrupted  by  a  loud  tapping  upon  the  door  and  the  entry  of  a 
telegraph  messenger,  flushed  and  breathless. 

"  Jeremy,"  said  MahafTy,  sternly,  assuming  once  again  his  official 
dignity,  "  twice  I  called  you  in  ihe  corridor.  Why  did  you  not  come 
at  once,  sir  ?  " 

"  If — if  you  please,  sir,  Miss  Mactier  sent  me  to  Lindsey's  for  some 

— some  toffee,  sir,  and  " 

"  Toffee ! " 

Mahaffy  turned  sharply  to  his  wife. 

"  I  won't  have  the  messengers  used  for  any  other  than  official 
purposes,"  he  said,  severely.  "  Jeremy,  go  to  the  instrument  room, 
and  tell  Miss  Mactier  to  come  to  me." 

And  the  honest  Mahaffy,  in  whose  heart  the  glamour  of  anticipation 
o'ershadowed  his  momentary  displeasure,  again  approached  his  wife 
and  took  up  the  conversation  on  the  subject  of  South  mark. 

"  As  I  was  saying,  my  dear,  I  have  applied  for  Southmark,  and 
something  tells  me  that  I  shall  not  have  applied  in  vain.  But,  my 
dear,  we  have  lived  in  Little  Bedlam  for  twenty  years — think  of  it ! — 
should  we  not  feel  keenly  the  severance  from  the  old  place  ?  I  leave 
it  to  you     Your  choice  shall  be  mine,  and  " 

"  I  was  thinking,  Corney,  that  Little  Bedlam  can  ill-afford  to  spare 
such  a  zealous  servant,  and  that  the  Mayor  might  take  it  as  an  affront 
should  we  leave  the  place  now  that  we  are  getting  old.  But  still,  Eliza 
Ann  lives  in  Southmark,  and  for  Eliza  Ann  I  would  risk  the  rest. 
Yes,  Corney  dear,  let  us — let  us  go  S " 

Jane  Mahaffy's  brain  underwent  a  paroxysm  of  ferment  while 
racked  with  the  contending  alternatives  that  the  situation  offered  :  and 
when  in  a  flash  of  decisiveness  she  elected  to  leave  Little  Bedlam  it 
seemed  to  her,  in  the  sweet  innocence  of  her  ingenuous  nature,  that 
the  matter  was  already  settled,  and  that  her  election  removed  all 
obstacles  to  the,  alas  !  tortuous  and  difficult  path  towards  Mahafry's 
promotion. 

Mahaffy  regarded  the  honest  Jane  meditatively. 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  there  is  much  in  what  you  say  about 
the  Mayor's  attitude.  I  will  see  him.  He  is  a  rough  man,  and  the 
end  of  him  will  be  worse  than  the  beginning ;  but  at  least  he  is  the 
principal  person  in  Little  Bedlam,  and  it  would  soften  our  lot  if  in 
leaving  this  place  we  were  assured  of  his  sympathy." 

Jane  Mahaffy,  with  some  reluctance,  concurred.  The  fact  was,  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  go,  and  nothing  would  dissuade  her.  She 
felt  also  that  Mahaffy  was  equally  keen  in  his  desire  to  quit  Little 
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Bedlam,  and  knew  that  only  his  unfeigned  honesty  compelled  him  to 
regard  the  matter  in  the  light  of  altruism. 

Kindly,  beneficent,  old-fashioned  Jane,  in  whose  angular  figure 
dwelt  a  little  palpitating  heart,  nurtured  a  blind  attachment  for 
Mahaffy.  Whatever  her  other  virtues,  devotion  to  him  was  the 
supreme  power  of  her  being ;  and  Codrington's  immortal  couplet 
might  be  used  for  a  less  worthy  purpose  than  to  express  the 
appreciative  Jane's  conception  of  her  lord. 

"  Thou  hast  no  faults,  or  I  no  faults  can  spy, 
Thou  art  all  l>eauty,  or  all  blindness  I." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Jeremy,  entering  the  half-opened  door, 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  " 

"  Well !  " 

"If  you  please,  sir,  Miss  Mactier  says  she  can't  come,  sir ;  she's 
too  busy." 

"  Too  busy,  eh  !  And  yet  she  eats  toffee.  Refuses  to  come !  " 
said  the  irate  Mahaffy.  Then,  unbending  under  the  train  of  his 
uppermost  thoughts,  he  continued,  "  Tell  Miss  Mactier  to  come  to  me 
as  soon  as  she  isn't  busy." 

In  a  frame  of  mind  that  hardly  admits  of  analytical  treatment, 
Mahaffy  passed  out  into  the  broad  High  Street,  and  with  a  pre- 
occupied air  that  well-suited  his  official  dignity  walked  somewhat 
hurriedly  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  He  stopped  abruptly 
outside  of  a  butcher's  shop,  and  entered. 

"  Ah !  Good  morning,  Mr.  Mahaffy,"  said  a  stout  personage, 
•coming  out  of  a  little  counting-house  at  the  back  of  the  shop. 
"  What  may  I  get  for  you  this  morning,  sir  ?  Sirloin,  rump  steak, 
cutlets  " 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Mr.  Simpkins,  I  just  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
privately  upon  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  myself.  You  under- 
stand ?" 

"  Exactly.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  just  this,  Mr.  Mayor,— it's  just  this— what  would  you  say, 
what  would  the  good  people  of  Little  Bedlam  say,  if  I  were 
promoted  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  promoted  ?  " 

"  That's  it." 

"  Why,  I  am  sure,  my  good  sir,  they  would  give  you  their  heartiest 
congratulations.    But,  tell  me,  Mr.  Mahaffy,  is  it  so  ?  " 

Mahaffy  approached  the  Mayor  closely,  and  in  a  voice  that  was 
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little  more  than  a  whisper,  confided  to  him  his  secret  purpose  and 
desire. 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Mahaffy,  I  wish  you  success — in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Little  Bedlam  I  wish  you  success.  And  if  I  could  help  you 
by  speaking  to  our  Member  or  " 

"  It's  against  the  rules,"  answered  Mahaffy,  sharply. 

"  Against  what  rules  ?  " 

"  The  rules  of  the  Service,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  I  couldn't  think  of  you 
doing  that,  sir." 

"  Very  well !  very  well !  Mr.  Mahaffy.    Still,  if  you  should  want 


"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Mayor, — indeed,  you  are  extremely  kind  ; 
and  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  you." 

Mahaffy  bowed  obsequiously,  doffed  his  hat,  and  passed  out ;  and 
the  worthy  Mayor,  his  hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  ample 
apron,  bestowed  upon  the  Postmaster  one  of  his  most  benign  smiles. 
Truth  to  tell,  he  did  not  look  at  the  matter  disinterestedly.  There 
was  a  feeling  in  Little  Bedlam  that  the  affairs  of  State  which  Mahaffy 
controlled  were  somewhat  laxly  performed,  and  it  was  only  out  of 
respect  for  grey  hairs  and  an  honoured  career  that  the  public  bore 
trials  which  sometimes  caused  it  to  say  hard  things.  In  the  possible 
departure  of  Mahaffy,  the  Mayor  saw  the  end  of  the  old  regime,  and 
was  chuckling  to  himself  as  he  thought  of  the  pleasant  smprise  he 
would  spring  upon  his  colleagues  in  the  Council  chamber. 

As  for  Cornelius  Mahaffy,  he  was  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind. 
He  returned  to  the  office  with  a  buoyancy  that  was  altogether  foreign 
to  his f matured  nature.  He  walked  jauntily  along  the  passage,  and 
passed  in  at  the  half-opened  door  of  his  room. 

There  was  the  old  high-back  chair  at  its  usual  place ;  there 
certainly  was  the  sharer  of  Mahaffy's  affections  busy  with  her  needle. 

Now  amongst  the  misfortunes  which  had  fallen  to  his  humble  lot 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  Mahaffy  was  myopic  ;  and  in  the  decrees 
of  Providence  this  condition,  in  the  eyes  of  Jane,  threw  around 
Mahaffy  a  halo  of  greater  sympathy  and  respect. 

For  once,  however,  Mahaff/s  providential  star  was  not  in  the 
ascendant.  With  his  brow  glowing,  Mahaffy  approached  the  high- 
back  chair,  threw  his  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  occupant,  and 
impressed  an  ardent  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 

"  My  dear,  the  Mayor  says — " 

The  female  so  addressed  rose  abruptly  from  the  chair  and 
confronted  the  Postmaster  of  Little  Bedlam. 
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"  Sir  !  "  she  cried,  hysterically.  "  How  dare  you,  sir  !  How  dare 
you  assault  me  !  " 

The  astonished  MahafTy  was  beside  himself. 
"I  I  beg         I—  I  beg  ." 

But  before  he  could  stammer  out  an  apology  the  injured  lady  had 
gathered  her  skirts  about  her  and  rushed  from  the  room,  only 
hesitating  at  the  door  to  inform  Mahaffy  that  she  would  report  his 
"  atrocious  conduct." 


"  How  dare  you,  Sir ! 


In  a  very  perturbed  state  of  mind  MahafTy  went  upstairs  to  his 
wife  and  unburdened  his  feelings. 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  n  asked  the  distressed  Jane,  with  a  modulation 
in  her  voice  that  spoke  of  anxiety  and  suspense. 

"  Say?    She  didn't  wait  to  say  anything,  or  give  me  an  opportunity 

to  explain.  And  there's  no  handling  that  girl !   If  she  reports  it  

if  she  ." 

11  What  business  had  she  to  sit  in  my  chair  ?  "  asked  the  bewildered 
Jane,  absently. 

"  If  she  does,"  continued  MahafTy, "  I'm  afraid  that  Southmark — " 
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Jane  went  out  of  the  room  ;  she  couldn't  bear  to  see  Cornelius  so 
crestfallen.  She  filled  the  kettle,  and  tried  ineffectually  to  suppress 
the  mist  that  came  over  her  eyes. 

Two  days  passed  away ;  two  days  of  misery,  of  suspense,  of 
anxious  expectancy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  the  Surveyor  of 
the  district  was  closeted  for  the  space  of  one  hour  with  the  Postmaster 
of  Little  Bedlam. 

That  was  the  longest  hour  in  Mahaffy's  uneventful  career,  and 
when  he  crawled  upstairs  to  his  wife  it  might  have  been  said  with 
truth  that  he  had  aged  a  decade. 

He  placed  his  elbows  upon  the  table  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Never  mind,  Corney,"  said  the  comforting  Jane,  as  she  put  her 
arms  about  his  neck.  **  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good. 
Tell  me  what  the  Surveyor  said." 

But  MahafTy  was  slow  to  burden  his  anxious  wife  with  the  story  he 
had  to  tell.  Was  it  not  enough  that  the  iron  had  entered  into  his 
soul  without  causing  it  to  embitter  hers  also !  Yet  by  degrees  the 
story  ,was  told,  punctuated  though  it  was  by  long  moments  of 
hesitation. 

"  First  of  all,"  explained  Mahaffy,  "  he  said  it  was  a  most 
unfortunate  affair — a  serious  blot  on  an  excellent  record  ;  but  he 

would  represent  it  in  the  most  favourable  light   Well,  that  was 

fair  enough,  for  I  ought  to  have  been  more  careful   But  when  I 

asked  about  Southmark,  he  said  to  me,  says  he,  '  Mr.  Mahaffy,  you've 
been  a  good  servant  to  the  department,  and  have  done  your  work 
well,  and  I  should  have  been  glad  to  recommend  you,  but  in  view  of 

that  ,' r  and  Mahaffy  made  a  gesture  as  the  Surveyor  had  done;  and 

the  attentive  Jane  at  once  interpreted  it  as  synonymous  with  despair. 

"  '  Then/  says  he,"  continued  Mahaffy,  11 '  of  course  I  can't  allow 
Miss  Mactier  to  remain  here,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  desire  it.  And 

after  this  we  could  not  expect  amicable  relationships          I  think  she 

would  make  a  very  good  Sub- Postmistress,  and  in  her  stead  .' 

Jane  Mahaffy  rose  to  her  feet  in  a  feminine  passion. 

"  She — a  Postmistress — and  you  stay  here — for  ever  !  " 

There  was  temper  in  the  little  woman  ;  and  little  women,  like 
little  men,  are  capable  of  making  a  terrible  to-do.  She  placed  her 
chair  in  front  of  the  fire  and  sat  down. 

"  Corney,"  says  she,  "  sit  up  man  and  listen  to  me." 

She  picked  up  the  poker  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  again  and 
again,  and  so  punctuated  her  little  sj>eech  with  poker  thrusts  at  the 
blazing  coals. 
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"  I  only  wish,"  said  Jane  Mahaffy,  to  the  flaming  fire,  "  I  only 
wish  you  were  Georgina  (pokes)  Mary  Mactier  (pokes).  I'd  teach  you 
to  resj>ect  your  elders  ( pokes),  and  I'd  belabour  you  within  an  inch  of 
your  life  (pokes).  I  do  fondly  wish  you  become  Sub- Postmistress  of 
The  Windmill  (pokes),  Cornelius  Mahaffy  will  keep  you  in  bounds 
(pokes),  and  what  he  doesn't  do  I  will  (pokes),  and  you'll  very  soon 
wish  you'd  kept  your  baby's  tongue  between  your  lips  (pokes,  pokes)" 

Cornelius  Mahaffy  rose  from  his  chair  and  patted  his  wife's 
shoulder. 

M  I'm  thinking,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "  we'll  be  content  to  stop  in 
Little  Bedlam." 

Surveyor's  Office,  Portsmouth.  C.  H.  W. 


Emperor  Penguins. 

(From  a  series  of  Antarctic  pictures*  published  by  the  L'anterhiry  Timet.  New  Zetland.) 
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The  Telephone:  at  Home  and  in  the 

States. 

N  a  recent  issue  of  "  Cassier's  Magazine,"  Mr.  Herbert  Laws 
Webb,  the  Telephone  expert,  contributes  a  most  interest- 
ing article  on  "  The  Telephone  in  the  United  States ; " 
and  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  a  comparison  of 
the  conditions  and  rates  which  apply  in  the  United  States  and  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Webb  states  that  the  enormous  growth  of  the  Telephone 
service  in  the  United  States  within  recent  years  is  probably  due  to 
absence  of  government  monopoly,  as  compared  with  its  development 
in  Europe,  where  the  telephone  is  looked  upon  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
telegraph,  and  comes  more  or  less  under  State  control.  It  is  more 
than  likely,  however,  that  the  cheap  and  efficient  postal  and  telegraph 
services  available  under  government  administration  in  Great  Britain 
accounts  for  the  difference  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Webb  is  silent  on  the  important  question  of  facilities  for  inter- 
communication between  the  subscribers  of  the  various  companies,  who, 
under  "  free  trade  "  conditions,  cater  for  telephone  users  in  the  States. 
Some  information  on  this  point  would  have  been  interesting. 

In  dealing  with  the  technical  details  of  the  advancements  made  in 
exchange  equipment  in  America,  an  instructive  resume  is  given  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  common  battery  system,  now  universally 
adopted  by  up-to-date  telephone  engineers,  and  the  many  advantages 
of  the  automatic  calling  and  clearing  lamp  signals  conveyed  to  the 
Exchange  operator  by  the  removal  and  restoration  of  the  subscriber's 
telephone  receiver  are  enlarged  upon.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  automatic  signalling  to  an  Exchange  by  means  of  the 
removal  and  restoration  of  the  receiver  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Post  Office  Engineers  many  years  ago.  The  new  Post  Office 
Exchanges  in  London  are  equipped  in  accordance  with  all  the  latest 
improvements,  and  the  common  battery  system,  with  its  lamp  signalling, 
is  also  being  introduced  at  some  of  the  larger  provincial  exchanges. 

Mr.  Webb's  article,  curiously  enough,  is  adorned  with  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  magneto  telephone,  with  primary  battery  and  obsolete  Blake 
transmitter,  which  he  so  heartily  condemns  in  the  letter-press. 

Coming  to  the  all-important  subject  of  rates,  Mr.  Webb  is  unre- 
servedly in  favour  of  the  message  rate  or  measured  service,  whereby 
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each  subscriber  pays  a  small  sum  for  his  telephone  installation,  and  a 
certain  fee  for  each  message  transmitted.  This  is  the  only  system 
applicable  at  present  in  New  York ;  but  in  London  the  Post  Office 
and  the  National  Telephone  Company  give  alternative  rates  for 
measured  service  or  unlimited  service.  Apparently  the  lowest  sum 
for  which  a  subscriber  can  obtain  an  exchange  connection  in  New 
York  is  ^15  10s.  od.  per  annum,  which  covers  600  free  messages. 
Additional  calls  are  at  first  charged  4d.  each;  but  this  amount 
gradually  decreases  to  2jd.  as  the  subscriber  makes  a  larger  number ; 
or  the  subscriber  can  contract  in  advance  by  the  hundred  for  calls, 
beginning  at  3d.  each,  and  eventually  reducing  to  1  Jd.  each.  Some 
of  the  large  hotels  are  said  to  make  a  handsome  profit  in  this  way  by 
purchasing  calls  in  bulk  at  the  low  rates,  and  retailing  them  to  visitors 
at  5d.  each. 

The  tariff  for  an  individual  business  line  is  given  at  ^4  7  per 
annum,  which  includes  4,500  free  calls  or  an  average  of  15  a  day. 
Should  the  subscriber  originate  more  than  15  calls  a  day,  he  is 
expected  to  rent  another  circuit,  for  which  a  charge  of  12s.  od. 
is  made. 

In  the  London  telephone  area  the  Post  Office  will  provide  a 
separate  circuit  with  a  message  service  to  an  exchange  within  the 
County  of  London  for  plus  a  fee  of  id.  for  each  call  to  a 
subscriber  connected  to  an  exchange  within  the  county,  or  2d.  if 
the  subscriber  is  connected  to  an  exchange  outside  the  county. 
Subscribers  connected  to  an  exchange  outside  the  County  of  London 
pay  an  annual  subscription  of  ^4,  together  with  a  toll  fee  of  id. 
for  each  call  to  a  subscriber  in  the  same  exchange,  or  2d.  if  the 
person  wanted  is  connected  to  another  Exchange.  In  each  case  a 
minimum  sum  of  jQi  10s.  per  annum  is  payable  for  message  fees. 

Cheaper  terms  are  available  for  party  lines,  whereby  two  or  more 
subscribers  have  the  joint  use  of  a  circuit.  Inside  the  County  of 
London  the  charge  is  ;  outside,  ^2,  a  minimum  payment  of 
for  message  fees  being  also  collected  from  each  subscriber.  For  -an 
unlimited  service  the  rates  are  even  more  favourable  to  the  subscriber 
in  London,  as  an  exchange  connection  can  be  obtained  for  ^17  with 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  calls.  Even  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  the  purchasing  value  of  money  here  and  in  New  York,  the 
unlimited  service  rate  of  jQi"j  in  London  compares  very  favourably, 
from  the  subscriber's  point  of  view,  with  the  ^47  which  he  has  to 
pay  for  similar  facilities  in  New  York. 

The  extensive  use  in  New  York  of  private  branch  exchanges  with 
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switch-boards  controlled  by  skilled  telephone  operators  is  brought 
under  notice  as  a  means  of  providing  a  rapid  and  efficient  service  for 
large  business  premises,  hotels,  &c. ;  but  the  author  should  be  aware 
that  this  system  is  also  in  common  use  in  connection  with  the 
London  telephone  system. 

With  reference  to  the  subscriber's  part  in  the  working  of  a  telephone 
system,  Mr.  Webb  very  pertinently  writes,  "  The  average  user  of  the 
telephone  is  apt  to  regard  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own 
convenience  only,  to  consider,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  his  own  calls, 
and  to  ignore  the  fact  that  he  is  part  of  a  system,  and  that  the  other 
users  depend  partly  on  him  for  the  quality  of  the  service  they  receive." 
It  might  be  suggested  that  London  telephone  subscribers  would  do  well 
to  bear  this  fact  more  frequently  in  mind,  and  so  obviate  the  irritating 
enquiry,  "  Are  you  Mr.  X.  ?     Hold  the  line,  please  ;  Mr.  Y.  wants 
to  speak  to  you  ; "  and  the  consequent  annoyance  of  waiting  at 
the  telephone  for  Mr.  X.  to  speak,  when  the  desire  to  restore  the 
receiver  and  clear  the  line  is  only  restrained  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  bell  would  ring  again  and  the  whole  performance  probably 
rej)eated. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Webb's  deductions  are  that  "  the  development 
of  the  telephone  service  depends  not  so  much  on  extremely  low  rates 
as  on  the  supply  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  efficient  service,  and  on 
the  education  of  the  public  in  the  usefulness  and  peculiarities  of  the 
service."  Regarding  efficient  service,  the  London  telephone  sub- 
scribers have  no  cause  for  complaint ;  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
information  given  above  that  they  also  enjoy  the  benefit  of  low 
rates. 

"  Telephones." 
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A  Holiday  Letter. 

IN  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine  I  spoke  rather  strongly 
against  the  idea  which  seemed  to  possess  so  many  people  that 
the  farther  one  was  able  to  get  away  from  the  scene  of  one's  daily 
work,  the  more  complete  was  the  holiday  and  the  feeling  of 
emancipation  that  should  accompany  it.  And  I  mentioned  that  when 
the  time  came  that  I  should  be  able  to  throw  off  the  chains  which 
bound  me  to  His  Majesty's  Service,  I  should  not  want  to  travel  or  to 
go  round  the  world  as  many  misguided  Civil  Servants  do,  but  I  should 
explore  Essex.  Emancipation  is  a  state  of  mind ;  it  is  not  a 
geographical  expression.  I  experience  the  feeling  mildly  every  day  at 
5  o'clock  in  the  Blythe  Road  at  a  no  greater  distance  than  the  gates 
of  my  prison  house.  I  heard  two  little  boys  one  day  discussing  in 
this  same  road,  the  nature  of  the  building  out  of  which  I  had  come. 
"  Gam,"  said  the  one,  "  I  tell  yer  it  is  a  prison.  I  seed  the.pris'ners 
bein'  drilled  one  day."  This  must  have  surely  been  one  of  the 
occasions  when  a  Postmaster  General  or  a  Secretary  visited  the 
prisoners. 

Once  a  year  there  comes  to  me  in  a  stronger  form  the  feeling  of 
emancipation  which  I  have  described,  and  here,  again,  distance  has 
little  to  do  with  the  strength  of  the  feeling.  I  am  still  reserving 
Essex  for  my  superannuation  period,  but  in  these  early  days  of 
September  I  have  been  spending  a  quiet  time,  not  very  far  from 
London,  in  a  very  interesting  corner  of  the  borderland  that  divides 
two  of  the  home  counties,  Kent  and  Sussex.  In  imagination  I  am 
just  as  far  from  the  Blythe  Road  as  if  I  were  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
The  distance  seems  in  reality  farther  than  it  actually  is,  because  you 
travel  here  by  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway,  and  you  are 
not  hurried  in  the  journey.  There  is  an  erratic  and  wayward  stream, 
called  Kent  Ditch,  which  divides  the  two  counties  in  this  district,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  anybody  who  has  not  an  ordnance  survey  map  in  his 
waistcoat  pock  at  to  say  at  one  moment  during  his  walks  whether  he 
is  in  the  one  county  or  the  other.  And  there  is  so  little  difference 
between  the  dialects  of  Kent  and  Sussex  that  you  may  easily  insult  a 
man  of  Kent  by  calling  him  a  Sussex  pig,  or  a  Sussex  native  by 
hailing  him  as  a  Kentish  man. 

As  a  man  of  Kent,  I  have  always  grudged  Sussex  the  possession 
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of  Rye  and  Winchelsea,  and  the  present  border-line  which  cuts 
Romney  Marsh  in  two  strikes  me  as  unscientific.  Romney  Marsh, 
which  the  author  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends  "  called  "  the  fifth 
quarter  of  the  globe,"  is  an  entity  of  itself,  and  it  stretches  from 
Hythe  in  the  east  to  Fairlight  in  the  west,  where,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Kentish  boundary  should  be.  But  when  I  stay  in  Rye  I  never  think 
I  am  in  either  county.  One  moment  I  think  I  am  in  some  old  town 
in  Normandy  or  Brittany,  and  at  another  time,  when  I  catch  glimpses 
of  the  country  which  surrounds  the  town,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  Dutch  vessel  discharging  a  cargo 
at  Rye  Harbour,  and  it  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home.  There  is 
nothing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  I  have  seen  which  compares 
at  all  with  Rye. 

I  think  that  Rye  is  an  ideal  place  of  retirement  for  the  sujxt- 
annuated  civil  servant.  Winchelsea  resembles  a  civil  servant  who  has 
left  the  service  without  a  pension :  she  has  no  visible  means  of 
subsistence:  one  wonders  how  she  lives  at  all  with  only  a  jxist  to 
dejKind  on  and  no  present  or  future.  But  Rye  strikes  one  as  being  in 
the  possession  of  at  least  half-pay,  and  though  her  past  is  her  great 
glory,  as  it  is  with  Winchelsea,  she  keeps  up  a  moderately  animated 
present  and  sometimes  dreams  of  future  glories.  It  must  be  such  a 
relief  to  a  superannuated  man  to  live  in  the  midst  of  associations  which 
enable  him  to  lead  a  quiet  and  simple  life  without  either  regularity, 
method  or  discipline.  It  is  only  when  he  is  free  from  these  three 
things  that  a  civil  servant  can  call  himself  emancipated.  There  are 
no  attendance  books  in  Rye.  The  only  power  which  draws  the  line 
here  is  the  sun  itself:  there  is  a  sun-dial  in  almost  every  street,  and 
anybody  who  has  anxiously  watched  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  clock  for 
forty  years  will  find  emancipation  in  keeping  time  again  by  these 
ancient  guides.  No  absurd  respect  is  shown  to  particular  hours  or 
moments  in  Rye.  Even  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway- 
beats  its  own  record  constantly  here.  We  sjieak  not  of  the  9.33  tram, 
but  we  call  it  the  morning  train  ;  we  allow  it  grace  up  to  noon,  when 
if  it  does  not  arrive  then  it  may  get  mixed  up  with  the  1.8  p.m.  train. 
You  breakfast  leisurely  as  soon  after  you  have  risen  as  you  feel 
inclined,  which  was  surely  nature's  original  design.  Breakfast  of  all 
meals  in  the  day  should  be  eaten  leisurely  and  lingered  over.  It  is 
the  one  meal  in  the  day  that  I  enjoy  most  when  on  my  holiday,  for  it 
is  then  that  I  feel  the  freest  from  my  chains.  Breakfast  should  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  what  the  name  indicates,  a  mere  makeshift 
until  lunch.  It  should  go  out,  as  it  were,  to  meet  lunch,  with  jKrhaps 
a  pipe  and  a  newspaper  in  between.  Then  at  Rye  the  habit  is  to 
continue  your  lunch  until  you  have  ceased  to  feel  hungry.  In 
London  you  feel  that  on  the  whole  it  is  safer  to  lose  your  appetite 
than  your  increment,  and  many  men  have  ceased  to  lunch  at  all  for 
this  very  reason.  In  Rye  we  dine  in  the  evening.  That  is  all  I  can 
say,  because  at  my  particular  dwelling  place,  though  we  have  a  stated 
time,  the  givers  of  the  dinners  pay  no  attention  to  the  programme, 
and  during  the  meal  itself  there  are  often  long  pauses,  as  if  to  try  the 
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endurance  of  the  diners,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  still  hungry,  then 
a  fresh  course  is  hurriedly  prepared.  Not  until  the  diners  themselves 
rise  and  leave  the  table  does  the  supply  of  courses  cease,  and  this 
seems  to  me  exactly  what  a  dinner  should  be.  The  supply  should 
always  be  regulated  by  the  demand.  A  civil  servant's  dinner  is  usually 
governed  by  the  exactly  opposite  conditions.  In  September  the  sun  sets 
early  in  the  evening,  and  as  the  sun-dials  cease  to  act  then,  one  is  not 
surprised  to  find  a  hopeless  confusion  existing  in  peoples  minds  about 
hours  and  moments  after  that  period,  and  one  goes  to  bed  anywhere 
between  9  p.m.  and  2  a.m.  Much  though  depends  on  whether  or  not 
you  play  bridge. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  superannuated  man  should  live 
in  Rye.  It  is  an  altogether  mistaken  idea  to  think  that  the  way 
to  keep  young  is  to  live  with  young  people.  I  have  seldom  seen  so 
many  old  folk  as  in  Rye,  and  I  am  sure  the  explanation  is  that  they 
keep  one  another  alive.  The  old  men  sit  in  the  Gun  Garden  in 
the  morning  and  discuss  the  decadence  of  Rye  and  the  world  in 
general ;  they  lament  together  over  the  "  then  and  now."  A  sobered 
melancholy  is  the  best  receipt  for  old  age ;  it  is  joy  that  kills.  I  often 
smoke  my  morning  pipe  in  the  Gun  Garden,  which  is  immediately 
under  the  Norman  Tower  built  by  William  of  Ypres  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  which  is  called  in  the  local  vernacular  the  "Wiper's 
Tower."  The  garden  is  on  the  top  of  the  old  sea  cliff  of  Rye,  but 
between  it  and  the  sea  there  is  now  a  broad  expanse  of  marsh  land, 
while  the  sea  itself  is  only  distinguished  by  a  thin  blue  line  in  the 
distance.  Through  the  marshland  wanders  the  river  Rother,  which 
still  connects  Rye,  at  times  rather  precariously,  with  the  sea.  It 
is  an  ideal  place  to  sit  in,  and  to  meditate  over  departed  greatness 
and  lost  opportunities. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  one  old  man  to  another,  in  my  hearing,  "  We  can 
remember,  can't  we,  when  we  did  a  big  coal  trade  in  Rye,  but  it 
is  nearly  all  gone.  The  railway  was  the  ruin  of  Rye.  You've  only- 
got  to  look  out  'ere  to  see  that  things  was  meant  to  come  into  Rye  by 
sea  and  not  on  rails."  And  then  they  argued  for  a  full  half  hour 
whether  a  certain  house  near  the  Landgate  sold  beer  when  they  were 
young.  Both  men  seemed  to  have  extraordinary  long  memories  for 
long  drinks. 

I  sat  on  a  stile  one  morning  watching  hop-pickers  at  work.  An 
old  man  who  had  been  gathering  mushrooms  joined  me,  and  his 
thoughts  too  were  wholly  in  the  past.  He  told  me  he  had  visited 
a  field  that  morning  which,  though  he  was  a  native  of  the  place, 
he  had  not  entered  for  sixty  years.  This  was  evidently  an  event 
in  his  life,  and  as  far  as  a  limited  vocabulary  would  allow  him,  he 
was  quite  philosophic  about  youth  and  age,  and  the  changes  that  they 
bring.  I  ventured  with  him  on  the  borderland  of  metaphysical 
subtleties,  and  I  said  how  curious  it  was,  how  impressions  got  stored 
away  in  one's  brain,  and  only  came  to  life  when  the  associations  which 
saw  their  birth  were  repeated.  He  eagerly  assented,  "  For  instance," 
he  said,  "that  'ere  field,  where  I  picked  them  mushrooms,  'ad  a 
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notice  up  to-day,  *  No  mushrooms  must  be  gathered  'ere.'  Now, 
I  remember  as  clearly  as  I  remember  anything,  that  when  I  was  a  boy 
there  were  no  such  notice."  Two  ladies  approached  the  stile  on 
which  we  were  sitting,  apparently  with  the  idea  of  crossing  it.  We 
made  a  move,  but  the  ladies  turned  away.  The  old  man  said, 
"  It's  a  curious  thing  but  I've  noticed  it,  how  afraid  London  ladies  is 
of  men.  They  think  too  we're  'oppers  and  disreputable  characters. 
I  know  they  ain't  Rye  ladies  by  their  be'aviour."  I  wondered  if  the 
old  man's  knowledge  of  the  ladies  of  Rye  was  as  accurate  as  thai 
which  he  possessed  of  the  ladies  of  London.  This  old  man  was 
actually  in  receipt  of  a  pension.  He  had  been  in  the  police  force  a 
number  of  years,  but  when  I  suggested  to  him  that  this  fact  should 
have  prevented  him  gathering  mushrooms  in  a  field  where  trespassers 
were  warned  off,  he  only  chuckled  and  said,  "  I  know  the  police  of 
this  district  and  they  won't  trouble  me.''  "  Yer  see  I've  been  in  the 
force  "  he  said  again,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  this  gave  him  an 
ex  officio  right  to  steal  mushrooms.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  spend  a 
portion  of  my  own  retirement  in  endeavouring  to  deposit  money  in 
excess  of  the  annual  and  total  limits  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  for 
Savings  Bank  deposits.  Even  though  I  may  know  the  ropes  and  the  men 
who  deal  with  my  account  I  hope  I  shall  resist  the  temptation  to  act  in 
defiance  of  the  regulations  "which  are  framed  under  Act  of  Parliament/' 

I  have  been  a  fortnight  in  Rye  merely  cultivating  a  feeling  of 
emancipation  and  now  I  am  moving  on  to  more  animated  scenes.  I 
have  done  nothing  for  full  fourteen  days  and  I  think  I  shall  now  cross 
the  Channel.  If  I  do  not  act  vigorously  in  some  way  or  other  the 
spirit  of  Rye  will  so  possess  me  that  I  shall  lose  count  of  the  passing 
of  time  and  forget  to  return  to  London  at  the  end  of  the  month.  I 
have  moments  which  are  growing  in  number  when  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  yet  ripe  to  enjoy  the  daily  debates  in  the  Gun  Garden  for  a 
prolonged  period.  I  have  found  myself  going  down  once  or  twice  to 
the  station  to  see  the  London  train  crawl  in,  and  I  have  looked 
enviously  at  the  guard's  face  as  that  of  a  man  who  saw  London  not 
more  than  three  hours  ago.  One  afternoon  I  even  took  the  train  to 
Hastings,  eleven  miles  away,  in  order  to  buy  a  Westminster  Gazette. 
The  copy  I  purchased  cost  me  one  shilling  and  eleven  pence  and 
Angelina  called  me  a  fool  for  my  pains,  though  I  did  bring  back  with 
me  a  little  peace-offering  for  her  as  well. 

A  fortnight  ago  I  was  longing  for  quiet,  rest  and  a  peace  that 
passes  understanding.  I  have  found  what  I  wanted  in  Rye,  and  I  find 
I  am  not  yet  ready  to  enjoy  the  conditions  for  a  longer  period  than 
fourteen  days.  The  sleepiness  of  Rye  is  beginning  to  rouse  me  into 
a  desire  to  be  awake  :  the  beautiful  colouring  of  her  roofs  and  gabled 
houses  is  satiating  to  the  taste.  I  feel  sometimes  as  1  do  after  a 
morning  in  a  picture  gallery.  Angelina  says  I  am  a  fraud  and  that  I 
neither  love  beauty,  nor  rest,  nor  peace.  The  explanation  is  that  i: 
takes  full  forty  years  to  break  a  man's  spirit  in  the  Civil  Service,  so 
that  lie  can  enjoy  rest  and  peace  in  txjrpetuity  and  I  have  only  served 
thirty  years. 
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I  must  return  to  London  to  be  crushed  to  the  right  mould.  Ten 
years  hence  I  may  be  ready  to  enter  the  Gun  Garden  of  Rye  and 
luxuriate  in  mere  retrospect.  If  you  retire  before  you  are  ripe,  before 
you  can  do  this,  you  will  probably  not  take  your  pension  for  a  long 
period.  You  will  be  bored  to  death.  But  if  you  retire  when  your 
spirit  is  quite  broken  and  you  can  enjoy,  like  Rye  and  Winchclsea, 
simply  the  pleasures  of  memory,  you  will  outlive  the  partially  crushed 
by  many  years,  and  be  a  burden  on  the  State  for  almost  as  long  a  time 
as  you  were  its  servant.  You  will  probably  add  another  ten  years  to 
your  life  if  you  retire  to  the  scenes  of  your  youth.  The  ceaseless 
comparison  between  the  "  then  and  now,"  which  forms  the  daily 
debate  in  the  Gun  Garden  at  Rye,  will  give  an  interest  to  your  life 
which  no  new  associations  could  ever  create.  I  often  think  of  the  joy 
my  old  friend  experienced  at  the  thought  that  although  living  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  all  the  time  he  had  not  visited  a  certain  field  for 
sixty  years.  It  is  true  the  joy  was  heightened  slightly  by  the  sense 
that  he  had  evaded  the  law  in  so  doing,  but  his  enjoyment  arose  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  connecting  past  and  present.  I  am  only 
partially  crushed  and  I  have  the  tag  end  of  a  future  to  realise.  So  I 
must  say  good-bye  to  the  Gun  Garden  for  the  present. 

Rye,  16th  September,  1904.  E.  B. 
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Postal  Union  Monument. 
*~P*HE  result  of  the  international  competition  for  a  monument  to  be 
1  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  foundation  of  the  Postal 
Union  was  announced  in  our  number  for  January  last.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  none  of  the  models  submitted  were  found  to  be  suit- 
able, and  that  the  jury  decided  to  oi>en  a  limited  comj>etition  between 
six  selected  artists,  who  were  to  deposit  fresh  models  by  the  ist  of 
August. 

We  now  learn  from  L  Union  Postale  that  all  the  artists  submitted 
fresh  models,  and  that  the  choice  of  the  jury  fell  to  that  bearing  the 
motto,  "  Autour  du  Monde,"  executed  by  Mr.  Rene  de  Marceaux.  of 
Paris.  "The  jury  deems  it  a  work  of  great  talent,  striking  in  its 
originality  and  well-balanced  proportions.  It  is  a  living  work,  auda- 
cious without  being  extravagant.  The  jury  is  of  opinion  that  it  also 
represents,  in  a  happy  manner,  and  without  being  commonplace,  the 
institution  to  be  glorified.  The  materials  projKised  likewise  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  jury." 

The  proposal  of  the  jury  that  Mr.  Rene*  de  Marceaux's  model  be 
executed  has  been  ratified  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  which  has 
entrusted  the  artist  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  work. 

Cash  on  Delivery  System. 

WE  publish  the  following  letter  extracted  from  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  as  marking  the  present  attitude  of  the  Post  Office 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  introducing  the  "Cash  on  Delivery" 
system  into  the  postal  service : — 

General  Post  Office,  I-ondon,  Sept.  9. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.,  relative  to  the 
question  of  introducing  a  i>ostal  "  Cash  on  Deliver)* "  system,  I  am 
directed  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  inform  you  that  he  has  carefully 
considered  all  expressions  of  opinion  sent  to  him  on  the  subject, 
whether  favourable  or  unfavourable. 

The  majority  of  the  representations  have  been  made  by  traders  or 
bodies  discussing  the  matter  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  ;  and 
the  Postmaster-General  would  read  with  much  interest  further  state- 
ments representing  the  views  of  a  wider  public  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  proj>osal  appeals  to  private  individuals. 

I  am,  however,  to  observe  that  the  evidence  which  has  been  ob- 
tained from  abroad  clearly  indicates  that  the  system  is  likely  to  meet 
in  many  ways  the  convenience  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Buxton  For man. 

W.  B.  Warren,  Esq.,  91,  Great  Saffron-hill,  E.C. 
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Wireless  Telegraphy  Bill. 


HIS  Bill,  which  was  lately  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 


by  the  Postmaster  General,  contains  no  proposal  for  setting  up 


a  Government  system  of  wireless  telegraphy.  At  the  same  time,  says 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  which  would  preclude 
the  establishment  of  such  a  system  if  it  were  in  due  course  decided 
upon.  It  is  essentially  a  measure  for  the  regulation  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  provides  for  the  prevention  of  monopoly  in  that 
connection. 

Licenses  may  be  granted  for  the  establishment  and  working  of 
such  undertakings  by  private  companies,  but  it  is  directed  against  the 
establishment  of  monopolies  by  them. 

One  provision  of  the  measure,  which  is  of  national  importance, 
would  confer  upon  the  Government  such  powers  as  would  enable  them 
in  time  of  war  or  grave  emergency  to  take  over,  or  suppress,  or  make 
use  of  all  wireless  telegraphs,  so  as  to  be  of  assistance  to  themselves, 
and  also  to  prevent  their  being  of  use  to  the  enemy. 

Further,  the  Bill  will  enable  -the  Post  Office  to  give  to  companies 
and  stations  such  licenses  as  will  prevent  them  from  interfering  with 
other  "  wireless  "  systems.  At  the  present  time  any  one  can  set  up  a 
wireless  telegraphic  station,  which  may  not  be  effective  in  itself,  but  yet 
absolutely  ruinous  to  an  effective  station  close  by. 

Whether  this  latter  provision  will  deal  a  blow  to  the  "  scientific 
hooligan  "  who  desires  to  test  the  syntony  of  a  wireless  system  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  amusing  incident  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  June  of  last 
year,  for  which  Mr.  Nevil  Maskelyne  was  responsible,  must  be  still 
fresh  in  the  public  memory. 

Professor  J.  A.  Fleming  had  stated  that  his  experiments  proved 
conclusively  that  there  was  no  interference  in  the  working  of  wireless 
telegraphy  ;  but  when  he  was  giving  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
Marconi  system  at  the  Royal  Institution  the  messages  which  he  had 
been  receiving  from  Poldhu  had  a  totally  unlooked-for  interruption. 
To  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the  professor  his  instrument  suddenly 
gave  forth  the  word  "  Rats  "  ! 


HE  Imperial  Service  medals  awarded  to  Colonial  Civil  Servants 


*  are  being  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  King  recently 
awarded  a  medal  to  Mr.  James  Conroy,  an  ex-mail  guard  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Post  Office,  and,  according  to  the  Transmitter, 
about  300  officers,  representing  all  branches  of  the  Postmaster 
General's  Department,  gathered  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  the 
investment.  Sir  Phillip  Fysh  (Postmaster  General),  in  pinning  the 
medal  to  Conroy's  breast,  said  the  Crown  had  from  time  to  time 
deemed  it  advisable  that  service,  whether  in  the  field,  diplomacy,  or 
administrative  services,  should  be  recognised.  Mere  payment  for 
service  is  not  all  that  is  required  by  the  King.    It  is  desired  to  extend 


The  Imperial  Service  Medal  in  the  Colonies. 
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a  hand  to  the  officers  engaged  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Empire,  and 
to  show  a  fitting  recognition  of  such  service  whenever  desirable.  The 
Imperial  Service  Order  and  the  Medal  are  for  special  meritorious 
service  of  25  years.    Sir  Phillip  hoped  that  Mr.  Conroy  would  value 
the  Medal  granted  to  him  at  its  full  worth.    There  is  not  a  gentleman 
in  the  Service,  from  the  clerk  of  the  Executive  Committee  down  to 
the  somewhat  humble  position  held  by  Mr.  Conroy,  who  would  not 
be  proud  of  this  order  or  the  medal.     He  found  that  so  far  back  as 
i860,  Mr.  Conroy  drove  a  mail  coach  and  four  horses:  he  was  thus 
connected  with  the  old  order  of  things,  when  His  Majesty's  mails 
travelled  along  bad  roads  or  no  roads  at  all.    At  that  time  Mr.  Conroy 
drove  through  bush  fires,  and  flooded  country,  and  was  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  molested  by  bushrangers.    When  Great  Britain  introduced 
travelling  vans  on  the  railways,  the  old  stage  coach  had  to  go,  and 
this  had  been  the  experience  of  the  different  Australian  States.  When 
Mr.  Conroy  deserted  the  coach  for  the  mail  van  on  the  railway  line 
his  record  was  unblemished.    Twenty-five  years  is  a  long  service,  and 
Sir  Phillip  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Conroy  had  given  this  sen  ice 
to  the  Department,  and  had  retired  without  a  stain  on  his  record. 

The  Postal  Sanatorium  Movement 

THIS  movement  is  making  excellent  progress ;  and  the  meeting 
held  on  August  27th  at  the  G.P.O.  was  in  every  way  successful 
m  its  object.  The  meeting  was  well  attended ;  and  representatives 
were  present  from  all  the  large  organised  bodies.  It  was  not  antici- 
pated that  tlie  unorganised  sections  would  be  largely  represented  ;  but 
invitations  were  issued  to  representative  members  of  practically  all  the 
arms  of  the  Service,  advice  being  sought  in  this  matter  from 
Col.  S.  R.  Thompson.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  the 
Fawcett  Association.  Mr.  C.  H.  Garland,  the  convener  of  the 
Conference,  gave  some  particulars  of  the  movement,  the  outlines  of 
which  have  already  appeared  in  our  columns.  It  was  then  decided 
to  form  a  provisional  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
of  the  organisations,  and  one  from  each  of  the  unorganised  arms  of 
the  Service.  The  duties  of  this  committee  were  defined  ;  and  it  was 
instructed  to  draw  up  a  circular  setting  out  the  objects  of  the  move- 
ment, to  be  issued  to  ever)'  established  officer  in  the  Postal  Service, 
and  asking  him  or  her  to  agree  to  a  deduction  of  one  shilling  being 
made  each  six  months  from  salaries  by  the  Comptroller  and  Accountant 
General,  such  deduction  to  entitle  the  subscriber  to  free  residence  and 
treatment  in  a  Sanatorium  on  certification  of  Tuberculosis.  The 
stoppages  will  not  commence  until  the  Sanatorium  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  "  a  going  concern."  The  committee  has  also 
to  organise  a  subscription  among  ]>ostal  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  some  part  of  the  cost  of  erection  ;  but  it  was  explained 
that  it  was  not  essential  to  the  success  of  the  movement  that  anv 
particular  sum  should  be  raised,  although  it  was  desirable  for  the  sake 
of  the  reputation  of  the  movement  that  as  large  a  sum  as  j>ossible 
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should  be  obtained.  When  subscribers  are  obtained,  a  representative 
council  will  be  elected  to  administer  the  funds  and  manage  the 
allocation  of  the  beds.  This  council  will  be  representative  of  each 
office  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  subscribers.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  use  of  the  room  and  for  his 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  movement  was  passed.  Since  the 
conference,  the  Secretary  has  placed  Committee  Room  33,  G.P.O. 
North,  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  its  meetings.  The 
provisional  officers  will  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting  which  will  shortly 
be  held.  Branches  not  yet  represented  should  communicate  at  once 
with  Mr.  C.  H.  Garland,  at  7,  Elm  Bank  Gardens,  Barnes,  S.W.,  who 
will  supply  all  particulars. 

Hong-Kong  Post  Office  Report,  1003. 
*np*HE  Re]>ort  of  the  acting  Postmaster  General  of  Hong-Kong  for 


I  the  year  1903  does  not  show  the  number  of  postal  packets 
that  passed  through  the  office.  Stamps  of  the  value  of  $351,306 
were  sold  at  Hong-Kong  and  of  the  value  of  881,406  at  ten  British 
Agencies  in  China  during  the  year ;  the  sales  at  Hong-Kong  increased 
by  $86,885  but  at  the  Agencies  they  decreased  by  $8,839  as  compared 
with  the  sales  during  1902  ;  the  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  improved 
methods  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  post,  and  to  the  use  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  route  by  foreign  offices  before  the  British  office  was  able  to 
send  mails  by  that  route.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  bags,  packets  &c,  dealt  with,  and  in  the  number  of  steamers 
earning  mails.  The  total  number  of  parcels  despatched  was  28,744, 
and  of  parcels  received  28,953.  The  money  order  business  amounted 
to  §790,642,  Imperial  postal  notes  of  the  value  of  .£6,667,  and  local 
postal  notes  of  the  value  of  $12,926  were  sold  during  the  year.  The 
revenue  was  $414,867  and  the  expenditure  $334,177. 

Natal  Post  Office  Report,  1003. 

r  I  ^HE  Report  of  Mr.  Maxwell  Hibberd,  who  took  up  his  appoint- 


Y  ment  as  Postmaster  General  of  Natal  in  May,  1903,  shows 
that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  and  re- 
organising the  postal  and  telegraph  service  of  the  colony.  The  English 
system  of  Head  post  offices  has  been  introduced  and  there  are  now 
2 1  such  offices  in  the  colony  in  addition  to  the  General  Post  Office  at 
Pictermaritzburg,  and  each  Head  Postmaster  controls  the  postal 
arrangements  of  the  district  attached  to  his  office.  The  Postmaster 
General  is  evidently  a  reformer ;  he  wishes  to  reduce  the  charge  (8d. 
a  pound)  for  carrying  parcels  and  to  increase  the  limit  of  weight  (half 
an  ounce)  for  penny  letters,  and  as  the  accounts  of  the  Department 
show  a  handsome  surplus  he  will,  we  hope,  be  able  to  carry  out  these 
and  other  improvements.  One  incident  recorded  in  the  Report  is 
worth  quoting.  In  September  last  an  un-opened  mail  bag  was  found 
among  some  papers  at  Dundee.  It  had  been  despatched  by  the 
Postmaster  of  Dundee  in  October  1899,  but  the  train  conveying  it 
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had  been  held  up  by  the  Boers  who  put  the  bag  aside  and  forgot  it. 
The  contents  of  the  bag  included  47  registered  letters,  the  majority 
of  which  were  delivered  to  their  owners. 

There  are  277  ]>ost  offices  and  62  post  office  agencies  in  Natal, 
30,266,756  postal  packets  of  all  kinds  were  received  for  delivery  and 
27,227,668  were  posted.  Money  orders  to  the  amount  of  £5 1 5,340  ; 
and  postal  orders  to  the  amount  of  ,£35,553  were  issued  during  the 
year;  723,648  telegrams  were  forwarded,  784,420  were  received  and 
1,041,964  were  transmitted,  the  numbers  in  each  case,  owing  to  the 
decrease  of  military  traffic  being  considerably  less  than  in  1902.  On 
December  31st  last  there  were  200  telegraph  offices  in  Natal.  The 
revenue,  postal,  and  telegraph  was  ,£238,778.  and  the  expenditure 
^168,099. 

Southern  Rhodesia  Post  Office  Report,  1003. 

SEVERAL  pages  of  the  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  for  the  year  ended  March  31st  last  are 
devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of  Telegraph  construction  and  re- 
construction under  difficulties  due  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
scarcity  of  native  labour,  and  to  other  causes.  Financial  difficulties 
have  interfered  with  the  extension  of  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
services.  There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  forwarded 
telegrams  caused  by  a  large  reduction  of  railway  messages,  and 
owing  to  a  reduced  tariff  the  Telegraph  revenue  decreased  from 
^34,998  in  1902-3  to  ,£28,753  in  1903-4.  The  postal  revenue  has 
also  declined  owing,  apparently,  to  the  introduction  of  half-penny  post 
cards,  though  there  has  been  an  increase  of  26  per  cent,  in  the  total 
number  of  articles  posted  (1,633,893  in  1902-3,  as  compared  with 
2,055, S20  ,n  '9°3"4)'  Money  orders  have  increased  in  number  and 
amount,  and  the  sale  of  postal  notes  began  on  October  1st. 

Two  post  offices  were  burnt  in  September  1903  ;  in  one  instance 
the  fire  began  at  a  photographers  and  spread  to  the  post  office.  In 
the  other  case  the  Postmaster  improperly  used  the  office  as  a  bedroom, 
and  fell  asleep  leaving  a  lighted  candle  at  his  bedside ;  the  candle  set 
some  official  forms  on  fire  and  though  only  slight  damage  was  done 
to  the  building  or  the  fittings,  the  records  were  destroyed.  A  proposal 
to  use  camels  for  the  carriage  of  mails  has  not  been  adopted,  for  it 
was  found  that  the  tracks  over  which  it  was  intended  they  should 
travel  were  in  places  covered  with  thick  bush,  and  the  camels 
themselves  fell  sick. 

Straits  Settlements  Post  Office  Report,  1003, 

DURING  the  year  covered  by  the  last  Report  on  the  Postal  and 
Telegraph  department  of  the  Straits  Settlements  13,017,519 
postal  articles  were  dealt  with,  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  on  the 
corresponding  figures  for  1902.  The  revenue  was  $427,259.  and  the 
expenditure  £326,928.  The  money  order  transactions  were  78,771  in 
number,  and  of  the  total  amount  of  §  2,066,641  ;  local  postal  orders  for 
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$6,822,  and  British  postal  orders  for  £7,680  were  issued  in  the  year. 
The  Colonial  Government  owns  no  telegraph  lines  in  Singapore,  but 
in  Penang  and  Malacca  the  revenue  from  telegraphs  was  $18,137  and 
the  expenditure  $21,468.  The  telephone  exchange  in  Penang  has 
2C4  subscribers  and  belongs  to  the  Government ;  the  Singapore 
exchange  with  882  subscribers  is  the  property  of  a  Company.  The 
Savings  Bank  has  3,078  depositors  with  $583,842  to  their  credit  and 
the  balance  sheet  shows  a  handsome  surplus  of  $104,104.  The  Mail 
packets  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  kept  excellent  time, 
and  in  no  case  was  the  contract  time  exceeded,  but  11  of  the  26 
mails  arriving  by  the  French  packets  were  late,  and  on  one  occasion 
the  delay  was  as  much  as  five  days. 


Egypt  Post  Office  Report,  1903. 

HE  Report  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Egyptian  Posts  affords 


J  conclusive  evidence  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country  ; 
and  for  the  excellent  results  attained  by  the  Egyptian  post  office, 
credit  is  certainly  due  to  the  skill  with  which  it  had  been  organised  by 
Englishmen.  The  present  Director  General,  Saba  Pacha,  though  not 
an  Englishman,  is  a  great  admirer  of  British  institutions  and  ways,  and 
is  a  personal  friend  of  many  of  the  chief  officers  at  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand.  A  few  figures  will  show  how  great  has  been  the  progress 
of  the  postal  service;  in  1883  the  number  of  articles  sent  by  post 
was  9,587,000,  the  amount  remitted  through  the  post  office  was 
^Eo, 5 4 5, 2 00  exclusive  of  remittances  abroad,  and  the  number  of 
parcels  was  39,000;  the  corresponding  totals  for  the  year  1903  were 
40,110,000,  £^20,2  7  5,000,  and  586,000  respectively.  Of  the 
40,110,000  articles  dealt  with  last  year,  26,665,000  circulated  within 
the  country,  and  13,455,000  were  received  from  or  sent  abroad ;  of 
the  latter  26*6  per  cent,  were  proper  to  Great  Britain,  including  Malta 
and  Gibralter,  i8'6  per  cent,  to  France  including  Algeria,  111  per 
cent,  to  Turkey,  9*6  per  cent,  to  Italy,  8  per  cent,  to  Germany,  and 
57  per  cent,  to  Austria-Hungary.  Among  other  duties  the  Egyptian 
post  office  receives  subscriptions  for  any  of  the  146  newspapers  now 
published  in  that  country,  and  last  year  there  were  2,406  subscribers 
through  the  Department.  The  Savings  Bank  depositors  number 
20,199,  of  whom  13,673  are  natives  and  6,526  foreigners,  the  deposits 
during  the  year  amounted  to  ,££197,374,  the  withdrawals  to 
£^156,047,  and  the  balance  due  to  depositors  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  ££130,842. 

There  are  now  343  Bureaux  de  poste  and  669  Stations  pos  tales 
in  Egypt.  The  revenue  was  ££168,042,  and  the  expenditure 
£"£122,132,  so  that  the  surplus  was  ££45,910,  or  27  per  cent,  of 
the  revenue,  a  very  satisfactory  result,  equalled,  as  the  Director 
General  points  out,  by  few  Postal  Administrations.  The  surplus  in 
iqoi  was  £"£26,028  and  in  1902  ££37,221. 
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Mr.  C.  H.  Manceau. 

MR.  CHARLES  HENRI  MANCEAU,  who  has  retired  from  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Service,  and  whose  portrait  we  publish, 
entered  the  service  of  the  late  Submarine  Telegraph  Co.  so  far  back  as 
1858.  He  was  appointed  Clerk-in-charge  in  1867  and  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent in  1872,  and  was  transferred  with  the  latter  title  to  the  Govern- 
ment service  in  1889  when  the  working  of  the  international  cables  was 
undertaken  by  the  Post  Orifice.    At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was 


Mr.  C.  H.  Manceau. 


the  senior  Assistant  Superintendent  in  the  Cable  Room.  His  uniform 
good  temper  and  genial  manners  endeared  him  to  all  his  colleagues  ;  and 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  at  the  age  of  60  years  he  received  a 
substantial  token  of  regard  in  the  shape  of  a  valuable  gold  watch 
and  chain.  Mr.  Manceau  is  of  course  of  French  nationalitv,  and  is  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Despointes  for  many  years  Superintendent  of 
the  Submarine  Telegraph  Comj)any. 

Mr.  W.  Trull. 

MR.  WILLIAM  TRULL,  who  has  retired  from  the  Postal 
Telegraph  service  and  whose  ]>ortrait  we  publish,  entered  the 
service  of  the  Electric  International  Telegraph  Company  at  Kingstun- 
-on-Thames  in  1856,  and  has  thus  seen  48  years'  telegraph  service. 
Shortly  after  his  entry  into  the  Company's  service  he  was  appointed 
relieving  clerk  in  the  Company's  S.W.  District  with  headquarters 
at  Southampton,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  Portsmouth  line  via 
Guilford  spent  some  months  instructing  the  Railway  officials  in 
the  use  of  the  double  needle  instrument.  He  remembers  an 
amusing  incident  in  connexion  with  the  Goodwood  Races  in  185S. 
The  then  Duke  of  Richmond  dec  lined  to  have  the  wires  extended  to 
the  Park  ;  and  the  results  of  the  races  were  sent  to  the  nearest  telegraph 
office,  Chichester — where  Mr.  Trull  was  stationed — by  carrier  pigeons. 
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The  Electric  Co.,  who  collected  and  distributed  their  own  news, 
had  a  competitor,  one  Wright — a  turf  agent.  After  one  of  the  big 
races  the  Company's  pigeon  arrived  at  Chichester  in  due  course,  but 
Wright's  bird  settled  on  the  top  of  a  house  opposite  the  telegraph  office 
and  nothing  would  induce  it  to  come  down.  It  was  eventually  shot — 
a  somewhat  severe  punishment  for  delaying  a  message  :  in  these  days  the 
unfortunate  bird  would  probably  have  been  let  off  with  a  "  caution." 
From  1 86 1  to  1863  Mr.  Trull  was  stationed  at  Brighton;  and  although 
it  was  a  town  of  80,000  resident  inhabitants  only  one  telegraph  office, 


Mr.  W.  Trill. 


situated  in  the  old  Steyne,  existed.  The  Stafi  consisted  of  three  persons 
including  the  Clerk  in  Charge  ;  and  the  office  was  open  from  7.30  a.m. 
to  10.0  p.m.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  Easter  Volunteer  review 
Mr.  Trull  did  not  leave  the  office  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  and 
no  meal  reliefs  were  provided  in  those  days !  All  the  traffic,  private  and 
news,  was  disposed  of  on  a  single  morse  wire.  The  Clayton  Tunnel 
Railway  accident  happened  during  Mr.  Trull's  stay  at  Brighton.  As 
his  name  and  address  were  painted  on  the  office  door  he  was  quickly 
fetched  and  was  occupied  with  the  rush  of  traffic  till  far  into  the  night. 
In  1863  Mr.  Trull  resigned  his  appointment  in  the  Electric  Co.  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Co.  in  London  whence 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  service  as  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent in  1889.  On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  he  was  presented 
with  a  silver  tea  service  as  a  token  of  regard  from  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cable  Room. 

The  late  Mr.  F.  S.  Cobb. 

OUR  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  inscription 
which  now  appears  beneath  the  window  erected  in  Rochester 
Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Frederick  Stewart  Cobb,  is  as 
follows : — 

To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  Frederick  Stewart  Cobb, 
this  window  is  dedicated  bv  some  of  his  friends  as  a  mark  of  their 
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affection  and  of  their  appreciation  of  his  devotedness  to  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed.  He -was  born  in  this  city,  December  21st,  1841, 
was  King's  scholar,  and  for  seven  years  British  Postmaster  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  died,  February  16,  1899.  His  body  rests  in 
the  cemetery  at  Scutari. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Maitland. 

QN  the  23rd  of  July  last  Mr.  C.  A.  Maitland,  late  surveyor  for 
the  North  of  Scotland,  passed  to  his  rest.  He  fell  ill  in 
October  last  and  despite  every  remedy  and  the  constant  care  of  the 
best  physicians  in  London  he  gradually  wasted  away.  His  relations 
in  the  midst  of  their  grief  console  themselves  with  the  knowledge  that 
his  end  was  peaceful  and  painless. 

Mr.  Maitland  contributed  several  articles  to  our  pages,  and  that 
entitled  "  The  Irish  Post  Office  Fifty  Years  Ago  "  (page  24,  Vol.  X.), 
describes  his  early  career  in  the  Post  Office  about  the  time  of  the 
appalling  Potato  Famine.  During  that  trying  period  he  was  a  boy 
clerk  in  the  Irish  Dead  Letter  Office,  and  later  on  was  drafted  into  the 
Surveying  Service.  He  retired  from  the  Post  Office  in  1894,  when  a 
handsome  presentation  was  made  to  him  at  Aberdeen  by  his 
colleagues. 

Postmaster  and  Provost :  A  Record. 

A SERVICE  of  fifty-two  years  may  not  be  an  absolute  record,  but 
a  fifty-two  years'  Postmastership  is  unapproached,  I  should 
imagine,  and  will  in  the  future  be  unapproachable.  Such  a  service 
goes  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Peter  Brodie,  J. P.,  late  Postmaster  of  North 
Berwick,  who  died  in  July  last  at  the  great  age  of  85,  and  who  was 
appointed  Postmaster  in  1850,  and  retired  in  1902.  About  the  time 
he  was  appointed  Postmaster  he  was  elected  to  the  Town  Council, 
on  which  his  period  of  service  coincides  almost  exactly  with  his 
postal  service  ;  and  of  this  probably  unexampled  period  (fifty-two  years) 
he  occupied  the  Provost's  Chair  about  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  a 
Bailie  (Alderman)  for  some  eleven  years.  He  saw  Xorth  Berwick 
grow  from  a  village  into  a  good  sized  town,  and  such  a  town,  perhaps, 
as  has  no  rival  in  the  quality  of  its  air,  or  the  quality  of  its  visitors. 
Although  not  exactly  the  head  quarters  of  golf,  an  honour  which 
belongs  to  the  ancient  City  of  St.  Andrews  on  the  opposite  shore, 
North  Berwick  has  attracted  to  its  "  green "  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  exponents  of  the  game  from  the  Prime  Minister 
downwards,  and  the  worthy  Provost  himself,  who  was  an  expert  at  the 
game  he  had  done  so  much  to  popularise,  has  "  halved  many  a  hole  " 
with  the  best  of  them. 

For  the  space  of  quite  half  a  century,  prior  to  his  being  laid  aside 
from  active  duties,  the  name  of  Provost  Brodie  was  intimately  bound 
up  with  most  of  the  important  schemes  for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  town,  chief  among  which  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
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water.  Recognising  the  benefit  of  his  "  long  tried  and  faithful  services  " 
to  the  public,  a  number  of  friends  throughout  the  town  and  county 
honoured  him  by  a  complimentary  dinner  so  long  ago  as  1872,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  his  completing  twenty-one  years  without  a  break 
as  Provost  of  the  Burgh  in  1886,  he  was  presented  with  several 
handsome  gifts,  the  subscription  list  being  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Montrose.    But  the  Provost  was  more  than  a  mere  local  man,  for  he 
was  Convener  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  Scottish  Burghs 
for  the  promotion  and  passing  of  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act  of 
1892,  a    legislative   measure  conferring  numerous    benefits  and 
privileges  on  the  municipality  and  Burghs  of  Scotland.    For  this 
service  he  was  presented  with  an  address,  and  with  valuable  gifts, 
including  a  gold  watch  and  a  silver  bowl,  the  presentation  being  made 
by  the  then  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.    Nor  did  he  "  demit "  (as  we 
say  in  Scotland)  all  his  offices  when  he  retired  from  the  Postmastership, 
for  he  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Commissioner  to  the  Convention 
of  Royal  Burghs,  at  which  he  established  for  himself  a  more  than  local 
reputation,  independent  of  his  work  in  other  connections.  Concluding 
an  appreciative  notice  of  the  career  of  Ex-Provost  Brodie.  the  Scotsman 
said  :- —  "  Of  a  most  energetic  and  forceful  character,  as  befitted  one 
who  had  so  long  been  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs  in  his  own 
community,  Mr.  Brodie  was  yet  possessed  of  an  innate  kindliness  of 
disposition  that  won  for  him  a  wide  circle  of  friends  both  within  and 
outside  the  Burgh  whose  interests  he  had  evidently  so  much  at  heart." 
I  am  the  more  impressed  with  the  unique  character  of  Mr.  Brodie's 
service  when  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  lad  of  16  visiting  North 
Berwick,  he  had  already  been  Postmaster  for  four  years,  and  that  he 
did  not  retire  until  a  year  after  me,  albeit  I  had  put  in  a  combined 
service  of  forty-eight  years.    I  feel  (mite  a  youngster  at  67,  compared 
with  the  genial  Ex-Provost. 


Augustus  Myrton  Cunynghame. 

HIS  gentleman,  who  retired  from  the  Scottish  Secretaryship  in 


I  1894,  after  a  service  of  47  years,  died  on  the  9th  August,  at 
Rye  Park,  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  was  a  son  of 
Sir  D.  Cunynghame,  fifth  Baronet  of  Milncraig,  Ayrshire,  and  was  born 
in  1829,  marrying  in  1864,  Anna  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  late  Baron 
Molesworth  de  Mallet,  who  died  about  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Cunynghame 
was  originally  appointed  to  the  Accountant  General's  Office,  but  only 
remained  there  for  a  few  weeks,  being  transferred  to  the  Secretary's 
Office  the  same  year,  viz.,  1847.  In  i860  he  was  appointed 
Surveyor  of  the  South  Midland  District,  with  head  quarters  at 
Leamington,  and  as  Birmingham  was  at  that  time  part  of  the  District, 
he  found  great  scope  for  his  well-known  abilities  as  a  master  of 
4<  circulation."    In  1866,  when  the  Metropolitan  District  was  formed, 
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he  was  appointed  Surveyor,  and  took  up  his  duties  after  Anthony 
Trollope  had  licked  the  thing  into  shape.  I  remember  the  circum- 
stance very  well,  being  at  the  Western  District  Office,  where  were  the 
Surveyor's  headquarters,  at  the  time ;  and  I  believe  I  owe  my  first 
promotion  to  Mr.  Cunynghame.  So  rapid  was  his  promotion  that 
two  years  later,  viz.,  in  1868,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  in  succession  to  Francis  Abbott,  whom  I  remember  as 
Secretary  at  Edinburgh  at  least  fifty  years  ago,  and  whose  bust  adorns 
the  staircase  of  the  Edinburgh  Office.  With  the  Secretaryship  was 
combined  the  Controllership  of  the  Edinburgh  Sorting  Office,  an 
arrangement  of  so  extraordinary  a  character  that  it  only  lasted  about 
four  years.  It  was  as  though  the  position  of  master  and  foreman  should 
be  combined  in  the  same  person,  and  could  not  have  worked  very 
satisfactorily,  one  would  think.  In  1872,  Mr.  Cunynghame  was 
appointed  Surveyor  General  for  Scotland,  an  office  which  must  have 
been  very  congenial  to  one  so  fond  of  travelling  and  of  seeing  things 
for  himself,  although  it  reverted  to  the  original  Secretaryship  on  his 
retirement  in  1894.  During  Mr.  Cunynghame's  service  in  Scotland  the 
mail  trains  on  all  the  main  lines  of  railways  were  greatly  accelerated, 
and  in  Edinburgh  the  postal  facilities  were  much  increased.  The 
telegraphs  and  parcel  post  were  introduced  during  his  j>eriod  of 
service,  and  the  more  rapid  transmission  of  parcels  was  obtained  in 
great  measure  through  the  arrangements  which  he  organised.  He  was 
a  persona  grata  at  St.  Martins-le-Grand,  and  was  frequently  called  to 
London  to  consult  uj)on  Official  matters,  a  diversion  which  he  greatly 
enjoyed. 

Mr.  Cunynghame  could  enjoy  a  joke  as  well  as  most  people  and 
was  not  at  all  put  out  when  Edmund  Yates  spoke  of  him  in  his 
novel  "  Wrecked  in  Port,"  as  one  "  who  represented  his  own  firm 
in  Scotch  goods,  a  very  pushing  young  gentleman,  and  a  wonderful 
fellow  to  get  on."  I  think  it  was  Yates,  too,  who  told  a  story  about 
Cunynghame  and  he  bathing  at  Dover  on  one  occasion  when,  the 
former  not  being  a  very  good  swimmer,  he  invited  him  to  "  come  out 
here  and  create  a  vacancy."  Cunynghame  was  at  Bushey  when  the 
conference  of  Practical  Officers  was  assembled  there,  and  I  remember 
how  he  used  to  enjoy  his  pipe,  starting  out  immediately  after  breakfast 
for  a  three  or  four  mile  walk,  with  "  My  Lady  Nicotine  "  as  his  only 
companion.  He  was  wont  to  amuse  us  of  an  evening  with  a  most 
gruesome  song,  which  concluded  by  the  putting  out  of  the  gas,  and 
dropping  the  fire  irons  against  the  fender.  Soon  after  his  retirement 
he  settled  down  at,  or  near,  Brighton,  and  he  paid  me  a  visit  at 
Hastings  on  one  occasion,  when  I  thought  him  looking  old  and  some- 
what worn.  But  he  held  on  well,  and  actually  survived  two  of  the 
gentlemen  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Secretaryship  at  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
William  Mitford  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Creswell.  He  owed  a  good  deal  to 
his  friendship  with  Sir  John  Tilley,  which  was  of  a  close  and  confidential 
character,  and  continued  down  to  the  death  of  that  gentleman. 
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*  Dr.  Luiz  Betim  Paes  Leme. 

WE  learn  from  L Union  Postal*  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Luiz  Betim 
Paes  Leme,  Director  General  of  Posts  of  Brazil,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  the  19th  of  February,  1904,  after  a  short  illness.  The 
deceased,  who  has  done  much  to  develop  the  ]>ostal  service  of  his 
country,  represented  the  Government  of  Brazil  at  the  Universal  Postal 
Congress  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  greatly  appreciated  for  his  ability 
and  winning  amiability.  His  name  will  long  be  honoured  by  all  those 
who  came  into  personal  contact  with  him. 

t  Mr.  Robert  Oakey. 

WE  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Oakey,  Postmaster 
of  Eastbourne.  Mr.  Oakey  entered  the  Post  Office  service 
at  Gloucester  in  July  1866,  and  was  afterwards  stationed  at  Worcester. 
In  March,  1874,  he  served  in  the  Secretary's  office  and  left  it  in  October, 
1877  to  take  up  the  Postmastership  of  Banbury.  He  subsequently 
occupied  the  Postmasterships  of  Bridgwater  (Oct.  1889),  Hereford 
(March,  1896),  and  Eastbourne  (Jan.  28,  1901).  The  Civilian  points 
out  that  Mr.  Oakey,  Mr.  T.  Phillipson,  and  Mr.  Powell  Williams, 
M.P.,  worked  together  some  years  ago  as  Clerks  in  the  Surveyor's 
Department,  G.P.O.,  of  which  Mr.  E.  C.  Burckhardt  was  the  Chief. 
Within  the  short  space  of  eight  months  all  three  gentlemen  have  died. 
The  late  Postmaster  of  Eastbourne  was  only  53  years  of  age. 

Startling  Occurrence  in  a  Post  Office. 

UNDER  this  heading  our  witty  contemporary  waxes  sarcastic  at 
the  expense  of  that  sorely-tried  officer,  the  counter-clerk,  

Dear  Mr.  Punch, 

I  am  not  subject  to  hallucinations,  and  this  is  what  happened. 
I  stood  in  the  spacious  hall  of  a  post  office,  beside  me  a  fellow- 
citizen  was  transacting  business  with  an  official.  Some  slight  error 
occurred  for  which  the  official  was  to  blame ;  imagine  my  feelings 
when  I  heard  him  pronounce  these  extraordinary  words  to  the 
customer :  " 1 beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

Oh,  Mr.  Punchy  sir,  is  the  millennium  near  ? 

Yours  in  deep  respect  and  agitation.  A  Plain  Man. 

Side-lights  on  Life  on  a  Cable  Ship. 

IN  reporting  upon  the  conduct  of  a  probationer  for  the  post  of 
Leading  Stoker  on  one  of  the  Post  Office  Cable  Ships,  the 
printed  list  of  questions  prepared  to  meet  the  case  of  postmen  and 
other  outdoor  officers  was  used  with  the  result  that  the  following 
astounding  revelations  as  to  the  life  of  a  stoker  on  board  ship  came 
to  light. 

•  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Leme  appeared  at  page  324  of  Vol.  XIII. 
t  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Oakey  appeared  at  page  96  of  our  5th  volume. 
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Question. — Has  he  been  observed  while  on  duty  to  enter  a  public 
house,  except  to  deliver  a  letter  or  postal  packet  ? 
Answer. — No. 

Question. — Does  he  present  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance  while 
on  duty  ? 

Answer. — Yes ! ! ! 

Question. — Does  he  always  wear  his  full  uniform  in  a  proper 
manner,  as  specified  in  the  detailed  regulations  on  the  subject  ? 
Answer. — Yes ! 

The  "Cunard  Bulletin." 

np*HE  first  daily  newspaper  to  be  edited,  printed  and  published  on 
f  board  ship  is  just  one  year  old,  says  the  Daily  Mirror,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Cunard  Bulletin.  It  is  a  novel  little  journal,  measuring 
when  opened  just  11}  by  8|  inches.  It  is  produced  on  platen 
printing  machines  of  the  latest  type,  driven  by  electric  motors,  and 
the  turn-out  is  800  an  hour.  Engaged  on  it  are  editors,  telegraphists, 
compositors,  machinemen,  publishers,  and  newsboys  ;  and  these  ty]«es 
must  now-a-days  be  included  when  summing  up  the  various  items  which 
go  to  form  the  crew  of  the  larger  Cunard  steamships.  These  ships 
are  fitted  with  every  facility  for  printing  and  publishing  the  unique 
ocean  newspaper,  the  columns  of  which  are  fed  from  the  skies  in  the 
shape  of  Marconi  telegrams.  The  paper  goes  to  press  at  midnight : 
and  the  frantic  rush  of  customers  for  the  morning  paper,  which  is  so 
familiar  a  sight  at  most  English  seaside  resorts  during  the  holiday 
season,  is  enacted  daily  in  mid-Atlantic.  The  old  sense  of  freedom 
from  the  worries  of  ordinary  city  life,  which  it  was  once  possible  to 
attain  for  at  least  a  week,  by  taking  a  trip  across  the  Pool,  i*  now 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Even  the  fugitive  from  justice  will  now 
have  no  respite,  for  tender  enquiries  for  him  will  no  doubt  be 
advertized  by  Scotland  Yard  in  the  Bulletin  daily  as  soon  as  his  flight 
is  discovered. 


Clerical  Amenities. 

TWO  gentlemen,  one  a  Minor  Ginon  and  the  other  an  Independent 
Minister,  each  having  the  same  christian  name  and  surname, 
lived  in  a  city  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  and  it  sometimes  happened 
that  a  letter,  or  parcel,  intended  for  one  was  delivered  to  and  oi>ened  by 
the  other,  who  sent  it  on  to  its  rightful  owner  with  an  apology.  These 
mistakes  never  caused  any  misunderstanding  until  a  parcel  of  game 
for  the  Minor  Canon  was  delivered  at  the  house  of  the  Independent 
Minister,  and,  in  his  absence,  was  unopened.  As  soon  as  he  returned 
home  he  discovered  the  mistake  and  sent  the  game,  which  was  j^ast 
eating,  to  the  Minor  Canon  with  the  usual  letter  of  ajwlogy.  But  the 
loss  of  the  game  so  upset  the  Churchman  that  he  wrote  to  the 
Dissenter, — "  If  you  had  not  assumed  the  title  of  Reverend,  to  which 
you  have  no  right,  this  mistake  would  not  have  happened."  Soon 
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afterwards  another  parcel  was  delivered  to  the  Independent  Minister, 
who  found  the  contents  to  be  manuscript  sermons,  that  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Minor  Canon  from  an  agent  who  supplied  sermons 
to  preachers  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  write  them.  The  sermons  were 
at  once  repacked  and  sent  to  their  owner  with  the  following  note, — 
"  Sir,  If  you  had  not  assumed  an  office  for  which  you  have  no 
qualification,  this  mistake  would  not  have  happened." 


The  Patriarch  of  the  Telegraph  Service. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes:—  Apropos  of  your  article  on  the 
£\.  ^te  Mr.  Moseley,  I  think  the  present  patriarch  of  the  service 
is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Costello,  clerk-in-charge  of  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  Telegraph  Establishment  at  Dover,  who  handed  over  to  the 
post  office  at  the  Transfer  of  1870,  but  elected  himself  to  remain  in 
the  railway  company's  service,  which  he  entered  in  1847,  anc*  is 
yet  in  harness  at  the  age  of  72  !  During  this  phenomenally  long 
service,  it  is  said  he  has  not  had  a  week's  sick  leave,  and  has  availed 
himself  only  once  in  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  annual  leave  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 

Mr.  Costello  enjoys  the  further  distinction  of  being  the  son  of  a 
famous  warrior  who  served  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  old 
95th,  and  subsequently  in  the  Spanish  legion,  in  which  he  held  the 
rank  of  captain. 

Mr.  Costello  has  inherited  his  father's  almost  unique  decorations, 
including  the  Peninsular  medal  with  eleven  clasps,  the  Forlorn  Hope 
medal  for  Ciudad  Rodriguo,  and  the  Waterloo  medal,  which  he  is 
good  enough  to  show  to  privileged  friends  or  visitors.  He  is  much 
esteemed. 


"The  House  Beautiful." 

J  E  have  received  the  June,  July,  August,  and  September  issues  of 
"  The  House  Beautiful,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart.  This 
is  a  journal  for  those  who  design,  beautify,  furnish  and  inhabit  houses  ; 
and  it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  it  meets  the  needs  of  everybody 
except  perhaps  gipsies  and  tramps.  The  price  is  6d.  per  month. 
To  each  number  our  colleague,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Howard,  has  provided 
a  supplement  in  the  shape  of  a  full-page  drawing,  showing  respectively 
the  treasurer's  house  and  garden,  the  dining  hall,  the  court  room,  and 
the  Grecian  cloisters  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Mr.  Howard's  work  is  well 
known  to  our  readers,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  his  efforts  on  a  larger 
canvas.  He  has  a  very  delicate  touch,  and  he  knows  especially  how 
to  sketch  an  interior." 

Mr.  Howard  has  provided  the  sketches  for  the  story  "  The  Indis- 
cretion of  Mahaffy  "  which  apj)ears  in  this  number  of  St.  Martin1  s-le- 
Grand. 
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A  Relic. 


|.  Morning,  9  o'clock. 


Morning,  6  or  7  o'clock. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in  the  "  Old  Manchester 
and  Salford  Exhibition,"  held  recently  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  at  the  City  Art 
Gallery,  Manchester,  at  least  to  those  connected  with  the  Post  Office, 
was  an  old  copy  of  the  Manchester  postal  regulations  bearing  the 
date  17  2 1,  loaned  by  the  Salford  Corporation.  Its  contents  are 
worth  reproducing,  and  are  set  forth  as  follows : — 

"  At  Manchester, 
According  to  the  last  Regulations,  172 1. 
The  Post  goes  out 

To  London  etc.  on  or  to  any  f  Monday 
of  the  towns  on  the  road  to  <  Wednesday 
London.  (Saturday 
To  Warrington 
Chester 
Worcester 
Bristol 
Ireland 
Liverpool 
Preston 
Lancaster 
Kendal 
Carlisle 
Dumfries,  etc. 

The  Post  comes  in 
("Monday 
■J  Thursday 
(Saturday 
f  Tuesday 
<  Friday 
(_  Saturday 
f  Monday 

-<  Wednesday  >  Morning,  8." 
(Saturday  J 

At  the  foot  of  the  bill  is  written  "  With  Mr.  Wm.  Howis  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Gratrix." 

One  has  only  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Post  Office  Guide 
issued  locally  to  realise  the  great  advance  which  has  been  made  in 
the  internal  communication  of  the  country. 

L.  C.  Gates. 


Sunday 

Tuesday 

Friday 


From  London 


From  Warrington,  etc. 


From  Rochdale 


I  Night,  9, 
C  etc. 

I 
i 


10,  11,  12 


Morning,  6  or  7. 


An  Echo  of  the  Past. 

"  1~\  AGONET  "  of  the  Referee  made  a  statement  last  July  as  to  the 
I  )    date  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's  first  appearance  on  any  stage, 
which  was  promptly  amended  by  a  correspondent,  who  forwarded  a 
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copy  of  a  playbill  dated  1861,  which  has  a  special  interest  for  Post 
Office  men.    Here  it  is : — 

CIVIL  SERVICE   ^Mfc      RIFLE  VOLUNTEERS. 


Honorary  Col.,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G. 
Lieutenant^Colonel,  Viscount  Bury,  M.P. 


On  WEDNESDAY,  May  22,  1S61,  will  be  performed  for  the  second 
time,  at  the  THEATRE  ROYAL,  LYCEUM,  by  special  desire,  the 
Original  Comedy  by  Captain  Tom  Taylor,  C.S.R.V.,  entitled 

A  LESSON  FOR  LIFE. 

Lord  Graystoke  Lieutenant  Dewar 

The  Hon.  Marmaduke  Dacrel     Under-    Capt.  J.  Du  Plat  Taylor 

Reredos    graduates  Mr.  Mills 

Norsley    of       Lieutenant  Angell 

Crouch   [St.  Barnabas  Lieutenant  Gilbert 

Stretcher    College,    Sergeant  Banke 

Vivian   }  Cambridge.  Captain  Hood 

Colepepper,  Senior  Tutor  of  St.  Barnabas    Captain  Mills 

Oppenhardt,  a  German  Jew   Captain  Tom  Taylor 

Basewitz,  A  Swindler  Ensign  Edmund  Yates 

Dr.  Vivian,  A  Country  Vicar  Private  W.  Morrison 

Mr.  Gray  (A  Country  Attorney)   Mr.  W.  H.  Long 

Topham   Lieutenant  Garnett 

Murcott     Sergeant  Walshe 

Lady  Valcornas   Mrs.  Stirling 

The  Hon.  Mabel  Valcornas   Miss  Ellen  Terry 

Mary  Ford   Miss  Kate  Terry 

(By  kind  permission  of  A.  Wigan,  Esq.,  T.R.  St.  James) 
Nanny  Kettlewell   Mrs.  Stephens 

To  be  preceded  by  an  original  comedietta  in  one  act,  IF  THE 
CAP  FITS,  written  by  Captain  Harrington,  C.S.R.V.,  and  Ensign 
Edmund  Yates,  C.S.R.V. 

The  performance  to  conclude  with  THE  HAPPY  MAN,  a  farce  by 
Private  Samuel  Lover,  of  the  London  Irish  Rifle  Volunteers. 

The  band  of  the  Regiment  will  attend. 


The  first  name  in  the  bill— Lieut.  Dewar— is,  no  doubt,  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  Postmaster  of  Malta  about  forty  years  ago,  and 
whom  I  only  vaguely  remember.  The  second  name  is  familiar  to  many 
present  day  men,  and  was  the  subject,  alas !  of  an  obituary  notice  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Magazine.    I  remember  Capt.  Du  Plat  Taylor 
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when  he  was  in  the  old  Missing  Letter  Branch,  and  afterwards  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Postmaster  General.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
connection  with  the  transfer  of  the  Telegraphs  to  the  Post  Office  about 
35  years  ago,  and  organised  a  great  demonstration  of  Telegraph  Boys 
at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  on  the  eve  of  the  transfer.  Mr.  Barnes, 
who  always  addressed  the  gallant  officer  as  "  My  Colonel,"  contributed 
a  generous  "appreciation"  of  him  to  the  magazine  containing  the 
announcement  of  his  death,  to  which  not  a  few  men  now  out  of  th~ 
Service  must  have  responded  with  a  hearty  Amen  !  Lieut.  Angell  is. 
of  course,  our  old  friend  "  Tom  "  Angell,  one  of  the  Postmasters  in  the 
Crimea,  and  latterly  Postmaster  of  the  South  Western  I  )istrict  of  London . 
He  entered  the  Service  so  long  ago  as  1838,  and  must  have  done 
fully  fifty  years'  service.  But  he  remained  young,  or  at  least  youthful. : 
the  last,  and  was  a  first-rate  actor,  and  quite  to  the  manner  bom. 
Lieut.  Gilbert  is,  no  doubt,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  wbo  was  originally  :n 
the  Civil  Service,  and  has  since  risen  to  fame  and  wealth  as  a  writer  of 
comic  opera.  I  met  him  at  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  on  Salisbury  Plain 
some  thirty  years  ago,  or  more,  when  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Aberdeenshire  Militia,  and  was  introduced  to  him  by  my  friend  the  late 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Campbell  Clarke  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Turn 
Hood  and  Tom  Taylor  are  well  known  as  the  editors  of  Fun  and 
Punch  respectively,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Edmund  Vates,  wh>- 
was  better  known  as  a  literary,  than  as  a  Post  Office,  man,  through  his 
editorship  of  The  World,  and  his  several  Novels  and  fugitive  contribu- 
tions to  the  Press.  Vates  was  a  son  of  the  stage,  so  to  speak,  anc 
while  he  was  yet  in  the  Post  Office  he  and  Harold  Power  gave  ar 
entertainment  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  or  somewhere  in  that  quarcr, 
entitled  "Invitations  to  the  Seaside,"  or  something  of  that  so-:. 
Sergeant  Walshe  is,  I  should  imagine,  a  gentleman  of  that  name  w  r  ■ 
was  originally  in  the  Money  Order  Office,  and  latterly  in  the  Receiver 
and  Accountant  General's  Office  ;  while  Lieutenant  Garnett  is  probably 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  who  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the  InLanc 
Revenue  Department.  The  ladies  of  the  cast  are  too  well-known  : 
fame  to  require  any  notice  at  my  hands.  They  must  have  been  a 
perfect  galaxy  in  the  days  of  their  youth  and  beauty  forty  years  ago. 

The  "original  Comedietta,"  in  which  Captain  Harrington  arc 
Ensign  Edmund  Vates  collaborated,  recalls  one  of  the  most  jovial  anc 
genial  of  Irishmen  who  was  always  called  "  Pat,"  albeit  his  initiaLs  were 
"  N.H.H.,"if  I  remember  aright.  Who  that  remembers  the  Secretary  > 
Office  forty  years  ago,  does  not  recall  that  beaming  countenance,  :ha: 
unmistakable  wig,  and  that  rollicking  air  which  bespoke  the  actor  bon 
and  bred  ?  Never  was  an  unkinder  kindness  done  to  anyone  than  when 
poor  Harrington  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Vork,  for  he  worricu 
himself  to  death  over  his  accounts,  and  I  believe  he  died,  jx>or  fellow, 
under  the  delusion  that  his  balance  was  ever  so  much  *•  short.'  I 
remember  when  the  committee  of  practical  officers  was  sitting  a: 
Bushey,  our  Chairman,  Sam  Walliker,  who  was  Harrington's  greates: 
friend,  was  called  away  to  witness  his  last  moments.  Poor  Pat !  I  dorr- 
believe  there  was  anyone  who  really  knew  him  who  did  not  like  him. 
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Another  Irishman,  Sam  Lover,  contributed  to  the  programme  a  scream- 
ing farce  entitled  "  The  Happy  Man,"  and  altogether  the  performance 
must  have  been  a  most  creditable  and  enjoyable  one.  Why  are  such 
agreeable  diversions  not  witnessed  now-a-days  ?  Is  it  because  we  have 
become  too  serious,  or  too  dull,  or  too  conceited  under  the  system  of 
open  competition,  that  closely  meshed  net  which  is  supposed  to 
admit  geniuses  only  into  the  Service  ?  Has  the  gaiety  of  the  Service 
been  eclipsed  by  the  advent  of  that  odious  creature  the  "  Superior 
Person"?  R.  W.  J. 

To  Lick  or  Not  to  Lick. 

AT  Kai  Feng,  says  the  Echo,  when  the  post  office  was  first 
established,  the  clerks  had  a  fight  with  some  men  who  bought 
stamps  and  wanted  the  clerks  to  lick  them  and  put  them  on  letters  for 
them.  They  held  that  the  clerks  were  there  to  lick  the  stamps,  and 
were  paid  for  the  business.  The  clerks  objected,  and  officials  and 
customers  came  to  blows,  and  the  police  had  to  be  called  in  to  restore 
order. 

The  Oldest  British  Postman. 

WE  publish  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Hough,  sketched  from  a 
photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  Post  Office,  Stone, 
Staffs.  Thomas  Hough  was  born  on  the  13th  of  October,  1820, 
signed  the  Official  Declaration  on  the  7  th  of  November,  1855,  and 
will  therefore,  all  being  well,  celebrate  his  postal  jubilee  next  year. 


Thomas  Hough. 


Although  nearly  84  years  of  age,  he  still  delivers  letters  in  the  Milwich 
district,  walking  five  or  six  miles  daily,  and  does  his  duty  with  satis- 
faction. He  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  postman  in  the  service  of 
the  Postmaster  General. 
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Pray  Without  Ceasing. 

AN  amusing  story  is  told  in  the  Postal  Record  of  the 
Hon.  J.  L.  Bristow,  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States.  It  apj)ears  that  when  at  college  he  became  very 
friendly  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Quayle,  who  became  pastor  of  the  most 
prominent  Methodist  church  in  Kansas  City  at  or  about  the  time 
Mr.  Bristow  entered  political  life.  During  one  of  Mr.  Bristow's 
political  visits  to  the  latter  city  he  met  his  former  chum  ;  and,  after  the 
usual  greetings  were  exchanged,  Dr.  Quayle  reminded  him  of  his  early 
piety,  expressing  a  fear  that  political  allurements  and  exigencies  would 
wean  him  from  religious  duties,  and  admonished  him  to  "  pray  without 
ceasing." 

That  evening  Mr.  Bristow  was  a  guest  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Quayle. 
The  visit  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  as  the  evening  wore  on  to  bedtime, 
when  the  good  doctor  read  a  chapter  from  the  bible  and  then  asked 
Mr.  Bristow  to  lead  in  prayer.  With  his  eyes  twinkling,  Mr.  Bristow 
knelt  with  the  family  and  began  to  pray.  A  half  hour  had  worn  away 
and  the  prayer  continued :  an  hour  elapsed,  and  Mr.  Bristow's  voice 
still  sounded  in  supplication.  The  little  Quayles  dropped  off  one  by 
one  and  were  taken  to  bed  by  the  mother,  who  each  time  returned  to 
her  place  at  the  family  altar.  Midnight  came  and  found  these  three 
still  kneeling  and  Mr.  Bristow  still  praying.  He  had  prayed  for  the 
families  of  all  he  knew  ;  for  city,  State  and  Federal  heads.  Then  he 
crossed  the  ocean  and  invoked  divine  blessing  upon  the  household  of 
each  principality  in  Euroj)e,  and  had  just  returned  again  and  taken  up 
the  various  United  States  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  and 
and  their  families,  when  the  good  doctor,  remembering  his  advice  to 
Mr.  Bristow  to  "pray  without  ceasing,"  leaned  over  and  quietly 
whispered  that  he  felt  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  brought  forth  a  ready 
and  fervent  "  Amen." 


"  His  Majesty's  Mails." 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  us  as  follows,  regarding  the 
r\  subject  of  our  illustration — Jane  Wort,  the  old  jXKtwoman  at 
Overton,  Hampshire,  belongs  to  an  era  very  fast  j>assing  away.  A  woman 
of  strong  and  peculiar  characteristics,  self-respecting  and  self-reliant, 
she  is  held  in  esteem  by  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact,  and  her 
very  way  of  walking  and  carrying  letter  bag  and  basket,  impresses  the 
passer-by  with  the  feeling  that,  little  and  old  as  she  now  is,  she  will  still 
hold  on  in  a  straight  line  to  the  end,  and  will  ask  no  assistance  and 
w  ill  be  indebted  to  no  one.  She  was  born  in  1830,  and,  at  the  age  ot 
7,  began  to  earn  her  living  at  the  Overton  Silk  Mill,  so  small  a  child 
that  she  had  to  stand  on  a  block  of  wood  to  reach  her  work.  In  1S48 
she  went  to  the  Whitchurch  Silk  Mill,  working  there  until  it  was  closed. 
She  married  in  1873,  and  was  left  a  widow  in  1876,  with  a  young  stejw 
son  whom  she  supported  until  his  death  at  17  years  of  age.  That 
same  year,  1S76,  at  her  husband's  death,  she  began  working  for  the 
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illustration,  from  the  original  photograph  by  Mrs.  Pirie,  appeared  in  The  Amateur  Photographer 
of  June  9th  ;  and  the  block  has  been  kindly  lent  by  the  Editor  of  that  journal.) 
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Post  Office  at  Overton ;  and  I  was  told  when  asking  for  these  par- 
ticulars a  few  days  ago  that  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  work  "  Never  was 
duty  more  faithfully  performed  and  never  had  the  Department  a  more 
obliging  official."  Her  daily  round  from  1876  to  1895,  was  from  six- 
teen to  seventeen  miles  a  day,  no  small  distance  for  a  woman  of  sixty. 
Now  her  morning  round  is  reduced  to  an  average  af  eight  miles  a  day, 
though  on  her  return  she  is  willing  enough  to  start  off  again  with  a 
telegram.  Twice  only  during  these  twenty-eight  years  has  she  been 
off  duty.  In  1893  she  sprained  a  hand  and  wrist  badly,  and  in 
1895  she  sprained  an  ankle,  both  accidents  were  caused  by  falls  in 
slipj>ery  weather  when  going  her  rounds.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret 
to  all  who  know  her  that,  with  the  curious  mischance  of  life,  she  is 
alas !  after  all  these  years  of  service,  not  entitled  to  a  pension,  and  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  something  might  possibly  be  done  for  her  in  this 
respect,  should  necessity  ever  arise.  If  she  is  really  fortunate  she  will, 
as  the  saying  goes,  "  die  in  harness." 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  postal  service  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  our  own  country,  and  it  may  be  interesting  here  to 
note  that  the  practice  of  utilizing  female  labour  in  the  Post  Office 
held  on  the  Continent  at  such  early  dates  as  1744  and  1748,  when  it 
is  recorded  that  Prince  Alexander  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  appointed  two 
deputy  Postmistresses.  In  1779,  moreover,  the  postal  destinies  of  the 
town  of  Warendorf  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Postmistress.  Lower 
down  in  the  scale  we  find  that  a  certain  Marianne,  known  as  the 
"  Zoppoter  Schnellpost,"  carried  the  letters  between  Zoppot  and 
Dantzic  for  32  years,  and  was  ultimately  murdered  and  robbed  of  her 
mail  bag  in  a  forest.  Marie  Zwicklinsky,  the  "  Ragniter  Schnellpost " 
performed  the  postal  service  between  Ragnit  and  Tilsit  for  45  years, 
and  the  widow  Hannerstein  between  Wald  and  Elberfeld  for  33 
years. 


HE  view  gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  battered  and  wrecked 


appearance  of  the  Post  Office  at  Seathwaite,  at  the  head  of  the 


Duddon  Valley  when  visited  on  the  26th  of  July. 

The  sub-Postmaster  is  also  inn-keeper,  his  place,  the  sole  licensed 
house  for  many  miles  around,  providing  the  only  suitable  accom- 
modation for  the  office. 

The  day  before,  a  number  of  navvies  employed  at  the  Barrow 
Corporation  Water  Works,  after  doing  great  damage  to  the  church, 
school,  and  vicarage  (fortunately  unoccupied),  attacked  the  hotel, 
threatening  to  murder  the  inmates.  The  situation  was  serious,  the 
nearest  policeman  being  four  miles  away.  The  landlord,  with  the 
barman  and  a  visitor,  fired  in  self  defence,  wounding  three  men,  one  of 
whom  died  next  day.  To  check  the  credit  stock  and  go  over  small 
details  of  official  working  in  a  house  guarded  by  the  police,  with  dead 
and  wounded  but  a  few  yards  away,  was  an  experience  one  would  not 
wish  to  repeat. 


A  Besieged  Sub-Office. 
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The  landlord  and  his  assistants  were  completely  exonerated  in 
the  subsequent  legal  proceedings. 

Seathwaite  is  interesting  from  its  association  with  one  of  Words- 
worth's heroes,  the  Reverend  Robert  Walker,  incumbent  from  1735 
to  1802.  The  living  was  worth  £5  a  year,  with  a  cottage  and  an 
acre  of  glebe  land. 

The  good  man,  whose  memory'  was  fragrant  half  a  century  after 
his  death,  brought  up  eleven  children,  to  whom  he  left  ^2,000,  the 
fruit  of  singular  industry  and  frugality.  He  was  the  schoolmaster, 
teaching  in  the  chancel,  using  the  Communion  table  as  his  desk,  and 


Newfield  Hovel,  S  .athwatte. 


spinning  as  he  taught.  He  was  always  able  to  show  a  more  excellent 
way  in  sheep  shearing,  cutting  and  drying  peat,  or  other  task  of 
husbandry.  He  did  the  legal  business  of  his  parishioners,  drawing 
up  wills,  leases,  and  agreements.  He  brewed  a  good  light  ale,  which 
was  retailed  in  strict  moderation  to  wayfarers  passing  up  and  down 
"  the  long  and  lonely  valley."  If  rare  is  now  the  association  of  inn 
and  post  office,  still  stranger  is  the  conjunction  of  parsonage  and  ale 
selling. 

It  was  of  a  life  thus  humble  and  strenuous,  beautiful  in  its 
kindliness,  and  unceasing  in  pastoral  faithfulness,  that  the  poet  wrote— 
"  Mother  of  Love  !    In  this  deep  vale  protect 
Truth's  holy  lamp,  pure  source  of  bright  effect. 
Gifted  to  purge  the  vapouring  atmosphere 
That  seeks  to  stifle  it : — as  in  those  days 
When  this  low  pile  a  Gospel  teacher  knew, 
Whose  good  works  formed  an  endless  retinue  : 
A  Pastor  such  as  Chaucer's  verse  portrays  ; 
Such  as  the  heaven-taught  skill  of  Herbert  drew  : 
And  tender  Goldsmith  crowned  with  deathless  praise." 

What  were  the  postal  arrangenunts  in  those  days?    Had  a  sub- 
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office  existed  we  may  be  sure  that  it  would  have  been  in  the  vicar's 
hands.  The  visiting  officer  would  perhaps  have  had  to  go  to  the 
village  sanctuary,  break  in  upon  the  lessons  and  the  spinning  ;  but  the 
survey  would  have  been  eminently  satisfactory ! 

Barrow-in-Furness,  A.  Haigh. 

August,  1904. 

The  Fakir's  Rupee. 

MR.  THOS.  PUTNAM  of  the  Savings  Bank  draws  our  attention 
to  the  following  from  The  Times  of  India : — 
An  Englishman  arrived  in  great  haste  at  a  large  up-country  post 
office  in  order  to  obtain  his  English  mail  letters  to  which,  like  all 
Anglo-Indians,  he  iooks  forward  throughout  the  week.  He  was 
travel-stained,  having  ridden  from  his  lonely  village  some  thirty  miles 
distant  to  receive  his  budget  a  few  hours  earlier.  He  found  the 
whole  of  the  office  much  disturbed  and  worried,  every  official  taking 
part  in  the  important  discussion,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
letters  for  which  he  had  ridden  so  far.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
commotion.  It  was  not  far  to  seek,  for  there  at  the  counter  stood  a 
holy  man,  an  ash-smeared  fakir  with  his  long  matted  hair  and  caste 
marks  and  his  few  rags  of  clothing.  He  was  gesticulating  wildly,  and 
the  official  population  of  the  Tepal-Afis  were  all  expressing  their  views 
on  the  subject.  The  Englishman,  finding  he  could  not  be  given  his 
mail,  naturally  inquired  what  was  the  trouble,  and,  after  much  difficulty, 
elicited  the  following  facts : — Some  two  months  before  a  sum  of  one 
rupee  had  been  placed  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  by  the  fakir, 
and  he  now  wished  to  withdraw  this  small  amount.  He  had  been 
furnished  with  the  necessary  form  and  had  filled  it  up,  but  had 
inserted  opposite  the  entry  for  Occupation  the  word  "  Decision." 
Although  the  local  official  had  protested  that  this  was  not  an  occupa- 
tion, the  fakir  explained  volubly  in  perfect  English  that  his  profession 
was  that  of  giving  decisions  in  difficult  cases  amongst  natives  of  his 
village,  and  as  he  was  a  "  Decider "  therefore  his  occupation  was 
"  Decision."  The  postmaster  offered  a  compromise  as  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  to  the  effect  that  he  should  describe  himself  as  "  Decision- 
wala,"  but  he  stated  that  he  wished  to  be  correct  and  refused  the 
suggestion  with  scorn.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  form  should  be 
sent  up  to  the  Controller  General  for  settlement.  Rumour  states 
that  the  money  has  not  yet  been  paid. 

Is  England  less  Thrifty? 

T  TNDER  this  heading  the  Daily  News  of  the  24th  August 
y^J     published  an   interesting  article  from  which  we  give  the 
following  extracts : — 

"  Dismissed  in  a  line  or  two  of  the  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  there  is  yet  reason  to  believe  that  the  continuous  decrease 
in  savings  bank  deposits  is  creating  some  concern  among  those 
responsible  for  our  *  national  money-box.' 
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"  During  the  past  year  the  withdrawals  exceeded  the  deposits  by 
nearly  two  millions.  What  does  this  fact  denote?  Are  our  people 
less  prosperous?  Are  they  less  thrifty,  or  are  there  causes  operating 
rendering  the  Post  Office  less  popular  ? 

"  These  questions  were  put  by  a  Daily  News  representative  to 
Mr.  W.  Walter  Crotch,  F.S.S.,  whose  researches  into  questions  of 
practical  economics  entitle  him  to  speak  with  some  authority. 

" 4  No,  despite  the  inevitable  depression  which  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  war,  I  do  not  think  diminished  prosperity  can  be  held  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  dwindling  deposits,'  said  Mr.  Crotch.  '  The  decline 
has  been  continuous.  Nor  do  I  think  that  our  people  are  less  thrifty 
— in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  The  standard  of  living  has 
undoubtedly  risen,  and  the  desire  for  fuller  life  is  everywhere  appar- 
ent— that  is  a  happy  product  of  our  more  widely  diffused  educational 
facilities — but  our  people  as  a  whole  are  not  less  thrifty.  The 
increasing  amount  of  "new  business"  recorded  by  our  insurance 
companies  disproves  that ;  the  increase  of  "small  investors"  in  public 
companies,  and  the  ability  of  our  municipalities  to  raise  by  small 
loans  locally  money  which  hitherto  they  had  to  seek  in  the  oj>en 
market,  is  also  evidence.' 

"  *  Then  do  you  think  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  less  popular 
than  it  was  ? ' 

"  *  I  do  most  certainly.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  observant 
have  predicted  this  decline  in  popularity  for  years.  We  go  back 
further  than  1899 — although  it  is  since  that  year  that  the  diminution 
in  deposits  has  been  most  marked.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  we 
have  outgrown  the  swaddling  clothes  of  1861.  The  people  have 
advanced  ;  our  system  has  remained  practically  rigid.  Besides,  how  can 
you  expect  anything  else  ?  The  people  have  been  restricted  in  even' 
way  rather  than  encouraged.  When  Consols  stood  at  famine  price 
the  Government  was  praying  for  a  diminution  in  deposits.  The 
people  have  been  told  for  years  that  their  thrift  involves  "  a  loss  to  the 
State,"  and  have  had  intimated  to  them  pretty  plainly  that  their 
savings  were  a  trouble  to  us.  They  are  taking  our  Government  at 
their  word.' 

"  '  What  are  the  restrictions  ? ' 

"  'Look,  for  instance,  at  the  limit  of  £$0  per  year  up  to  ,£200, 
and  the  provision  made  by  the  Automatic  Investment  Clauses.  The 
Inspection  Committee  as  far  back  as  1896  pointed  out  that  the 
regulations  which  insist  upon  sums  in  excess  of  ^200  being  invested 
in  Government  stock  had  already  then  produced  large  withdrawals  of 
deposits,  and  in  some  instances  the  closing  up  of  accounts.  That  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  and  side  by  side  with  it  have  been  the 
perpetual  clamours  for  a  reduction  of  interest.  Restrictions  such  as 
these  left  the  j^eople  to  gamble  or  speculate  with  their  savings  beyond 
the  "  limit,"  and  great  financial  bubbles  have  been  made  ]>os>ible 
because  of  it.  Of  late  years  the  j>eople  have  become  more  and  more 
educated  as  to  the  useful  employment  of  their  money,  and  in  that 
seems  to  me  to  lie  the  hope  of  the  future.' " 
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The  Worship  of  Red  Tape. 

THE  following  curious  incident  is  related  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Magazine  regarding  the  keeping  of  a  festival  by  a  number  of 
Indian  hillmen,  who  had  accompanied  certain  Government  officials 
from  Simla  to  Calcutta.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  flat  roof  of 
the  huge  pile  of  buildings  in  Calcutta  occupied  by  the  Secretariats  of 
the  Government.  The  worshippers,  some  thirty  of  them,  engaged  as 
their  priest  a  Brahman  employed  in  the  same  capacity  as  themselves. 
One  of  the  large,  rough,  wooden  boxes  used  to  convey  office  records 
between  Simla  and  Calcutta  was  draped  with  plantain  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  sacred  pipal  tree.  On  this  foundation  they  set  an  office 
despatch  box  as  a  sort  of  altar.  In  the  centre  of  the  altar  was  placed 
the  principal  object,  a  common  English  glass  inkpot  with  a  screw  top. 
Round  this  were  arranged  penholders  and  pen-nibs,  pencils  red,  blue, 
and  black,  pen-knives,  ink-erasers,  foolscap  and  letter  jxiper,  envelopes, 
postage  stamps,  blotting-paper,  sealing-wax, — in  short  all  the  clerkly 
paraphernalia  by  which  the  Government  of  India  carries  on  its  work. 
The  whole  was  festooned  with  abundant  coils  of  red  tape. 

To  the  fetish  thus  installed  each  worshipper  presented,  with 
reverential  obeisance,  grains  of  rice,  pepper,  and  other  fruits  of  the 
earth,  together  with  the  more  substantial  offering  of  nine  copper  pice 
or  farthings — the  perquisite  of  the  officiating  priest.  The  Brahman 
recited  verses,  supposed  to  be  texts  from  the  Vedas,  of  which  neither 
he  nor  the  other  worshippers  understood  a  single  word.  The  ceremony 
over,  they  attacked  a  vast  mass  of  sweetmeats  which  had  been 
bought  by  a  subscription  of  a  rupee  (is.  4d.)  a  head.  When  one  of 
the  devotees,  a  small  landowner  in  a  Hill  State  near  Simla,  was  asked 
why  he  worshipped  an  imported  inkpot  and  not  his  country-made 
plough,  the  anomaly  was  admitted.  He  justified  the  choice,  however, 
by  saying  that  he  drew  pay  from  the  Government,  of  which  the  inkpot 
was  the  emblem,  and  that  he  had  left  his  plough  in  the  hills. 


Liverpool  Telegraph  Messengers'  Institute. 

THE  Fourth  Annual  Sports  organised  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Liverpool  Telegraph  Messengers'  Institute  were  held  on 
Saturday  the  4th  June  and  were  very  successful,  both  the  entries  and 
the  attendance  being  much  greater  than  at  any  of  the  previous 
meetings.  The  total  number  of  entries  was  375,  and  no  less  than 
64  competitors  started  in  the  Open  Mile  Handicap. 

A  squad  of  selected  Telegraph  Messengers,  under  Sergeant 
Robins,  late  Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regiment,  the  permanent 
Drill  and  Gymnastic  Instructor,  gave  an  excellent  display  of  Physical 
Drill  with  Carbines,  Indian  Clubs,  and  Gymnastics. 

The  100  yards  Handicap  open  to  members  of  the  Service 
employed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  won  by  A.  Lowthian 
of  Liverpool  with  yards  start ;  and  the  mile  Bicycle  Handicap  also 
restricted  to  the  Service  was  won  by  D.  Daly  of  Dublin,  50  yards. 
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The  Manchester  Police  won  their  pull  in  the  Tug  of  War  but 
were  disqualified  by  the  Judge. 

The  only  drawback  to  an  otherwise  enjoyable  and  successful 
afternoon  was  a  very  serious  accident  in  the  Final  Heat  of  the  Mile 
Bicycle  Handicap — open — to  Howard  of  Warrington,  who,  when 
riding  very  fast  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  lap  turned  round 
to  see  the  position  of  the  next  man,  with  the  result  that  the  front 
wheel  of  his  bicycle  came  in  contact  with  the  back  wheel  of  the  rider 
in  front  of  him  He  was  thrown  violently,  and  sustained  such  severe 
injuries  to  the  head  and  shoulder  that  he  had  to  be  removed  to  the 


hospital.  During  the  afternoon  the  Liverpool  Postal  Band  and  the 
band  of  the  Liverpool  Postal  Telegraph  Messengers'  Institute  played 
selections  of  music.  The  principle  officials  of  the  sports  were  :-  -  huL- 
Messrs  J.  Merlin,  C.  Hughes,  G.  T.  Burrows,  J.  M.  Gill,  and  W. 
M'Conchie ;  timekeepers,  Messrs.  H.  P.  Ellis  and  J.  Park;  secretary 
and  clerk  of  the  course,  Inspector  T.  Gates.     The  results  were : — 

100  Yards  (confined  to  officers  of  the  British  Postal  and  Telegraph 
Service). — I,  A.  Lowthian,  Liverpool,  9 J ;  2,  J.  P.  Passant,  Wigan,  3  J  ; 
3,  F.  Roberts,  Liverpool,  10.    Yard;  inches. 

Mile  Bicycle  (confined  to  officers  of  the  British  Postal  and  Telegraph 
Service). — 1,  D.  Daly,  Dublin,  50  ;  2,  W.  B.  Stevenson,  Liverpool,  1  io  : 
3,  J.  Callaghan,  St.  Helens,  100.  Two  lengths ;  inches.  Time,  2  min. 
25  sec. 

Running  High  Jump  (Liverpool  Postal  Telegraph  Messengers). — 
1 1  T.  P.  Tierney ;  W.  Edwards  and  R.  Opens  tied  for  second  place. 
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Half-mile  Bicycle— 1,  P.  Ward,  Salford  H.,  80;  2,  R.  Dutton, 
Rainford,  75  ;  3,  A.  E.  Howard,  Warrington,  80.  Three  lengths; 
same.    Time,  1  min.  3}  sec. 

Tug  of  War. — Liverpool  Police  Athletic  won. 

100  Yards. —  1,  H.  S.  Astbury,  Sefton  H.,  10;  2,  G.  H.  Lamb, 
Liverpool  H.  and  A.  C,  10  ;  3,  E.  T.  Smith,  Sefton  H.,  7  J.  Inches  ; 
2  yards.    Time,  10  1-5  sec. 

Mile  Bicycle. — 1,  A.  Benyon,  Chester,  165  ;  2,  J.  Powers,  Rainford 
C.  C,  165  ;  3,  R.  Dutton,  Rainford  C.  C,  160.  Easily;  bad.  Time, 
2  min.  24  2-5  sec. 

Mile. — 1,  W.  Trotter,  Liverpool  H.,  140 ;  2,  W.  H.  Mason, 
Liverpool  Oddfellows,  137;  3,  F.  Latham,  West  Cheshire  H.,  150. 
Two  yards ;  yard.    Time,  4  min.  25  2-5  sec. 

220  Yards. — 1,  H.  H.  Fleetwood,  Sefton  H.,  9 ;  2,  E.  C.  Passant, 
Wigan  R.  and  A.  C,  13;  3,  E.  P.  Nener,  Wavertree,  15.  Inches; 
yard.    Time,  24  2-5  sec. 

The  Oxford  Mails  in  1753. 

THE  following  copy  of  a  Mail  Notice  of  1753  is  printed  in 
"Three  Centuries  in  North  Oxfordshire,"  a  book  full  of 
interest,  by  Mrs.  M.  Sturge  Henderson. 

Oxford  Post  Office.  Account  of  the  Days  and  Hours  that  the 
Post  sets  out  from  the  Post  Office  in  Oxford. 

To  Abingdon,  Farringdon,  Cirencester,  Gloucester,  Monmouthshire, 
and  all  South  Wales ;  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
at  One  o'clock  at  noon. 

To  Bath,  Bristol,  Sherborne,  Lynn,  Bridgeport,  Blanminster,* 
Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  all  parts  of  the  West ;  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  Two  o'clock  at  noon. 

To  Woodstock,  Enstone,  Chipping-Norton,  Shipton-upon-Stour, 
Worcester  and  Herefordshire ;  every  Day  in  the  week  except  Monday, 
at  Two  o'clock  at  noon. 

To  Evesham,  Pershore  and  Ludlow ;  every  Sunday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  at  Two  o'clock  at  noon. 

To  Witney,  Burford  and  Stow,  or  anywhere  that  way ;  on  Sundays, 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  Two  o'clock  at  noon. 

To  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Banbury,  Warwick,  Coventry,  Ireland, 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton  and  all  Staffordshire,  Lancashire, 
Shropshire,  and  all  North  Wales,  with  Kendal  in  Westmoreland ;  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  at  Two  o'clock  at  noon. 
To  Wheatley  and  Bicester  every  day  except  Saturday. 
To  London,  every  Day  except  Saturday.  Sundays,  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  at  Five  o'clock;  Mondays  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at 
Half-Hour  past  Six.    Comes  in  every  day  except  Monday. 

N.B.  If  any  letters  are  put  into  this  office  on  which  are  written 
"  Post  Paid,"  and  the  money  be  not  given  in  with  them,  such  letters 
will  not  be  sent. 

•  Probably  Lyme,  Bridport  and  Beaminster. 
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Uncle  Sam's  Post  Office  Asleep. 

ACCORDING  to  the  New  York  Financier  the  American  Post 
Office  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  the  age.  "  We  are/*  it 
says,  "  the  only  nation  in  the  world  without  a  parcel  post  system. 
The  United  States  pays  the  railways  an  exorbitant  price  for  carrying 
mails,  and  the  Express  companies  are  handling  at  a  big  profit  the 
cheapest  form  of  Mail  matter,  with  a  great  loss  to  the  Government 
and  people." 

Mary  Scott  Rowland,  writing  to  the  New  York  Herald,  states  that 
probably  the  best  reason  why  the  American  people  have  been  denied 
this  universal  need — the  parcel  post — for  so  long  is  that  stated  by 
John  Wannamaker  at  one  time  Uncle  Sam's  P.M.G.  who  said  there 
were  four  insuperable  reasons : — the  Adams,  American,  United  States, 
and  Wells  Fargo  Express  Companies. 

Chriemhild's  Garden. 

Far  away  in  forest  deep, 
Where  the  sunlight  falls  asleep, 
And  the  tree-tops  nod  and  bend, 
Whispering  secrets  without  end, 

Chriemhild  tends  her  garden  olden, 
Roses  red  and  lilies  golden, 
Pink-tipped  daisies,  violets  frail, 
Honeysuckle,  jasmine  pale, 

Daffodils,  and  lilies  white, 

Fairy  flowers  all  alight, 

Magic  blooms  which  gleam  and  glow, 

Swaying  gently  to  and  fro. 

Gaily  painted  butterflies 
Gaze  into  the  flowers'  eyes. 
Daintily  dream  the  flowers  at  night, 
Slumbering  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

Through  the  forest  dark  and  deep, 
Where  black  shadows  lie  asleep, 
Comes  Prince  Siegfried,  tall  and  strong. 
Chriemhild  listens  to  his  song. 

Siegfried's  Song, 

"  Silverembroidered  clouds  float  by 

And  break  the  moonglade  on  the  stream, 
The  sleeping  flowers'  odorous  steam 
Ascends  like  incense.    And  a  sigh, 

"Which  is  the  deep  drawn  breath  of  night, 
Slow  pulses  through  the  languorous  air, 
E'en  as  might  sigh  some  maiden  fair 
Who  dreams  of  love,  and  with  delight 
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"  Half  wakes,  and  sighs,  and  dreams  once  more. 
Dost  thou  so  dream,  dosl  thou  so  sigh  ? 
O,  dream  no  more,  for  love  is  nigh ! 
Come  quickly!    We  will  leave  this  shore, 

"  And  floating  down  the  moonlit  stream 
Move  gently  to  the  sea,  whose  sound 
Doth  call  us,  while  the  trees  around 
Full  soft  and  low  to  whisper  seem 

"  Their  sweet,  sad  message  to  the  wave. 
4  Love  while  ye  may !    Life's  little  space 
Will  soon  be  measured  ;  and  your  grace 
Will  fade  and  wither  in  the  grave.'  " 

B. 

Anthony  Trollope  as  a  Post  Office  Surveyor. 

EVERY  one  is  acquainted  with  the  literary  characteristics  of 
Trollope  as  indicated  in  his  work  (writes  a  retired  Post  Office 
official) ;  but  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  his  readers  knew  him  in  his 
official  life.  I  did  ;  and  it  was  when  he  was  revelling  in  the  fulness  of 
his  athleticism.  I  was  attached  to  a  country  office  in  South  Wales 
when  he  strode  in  one  day,  fresh  from  a  tramp  over  the  heather,  just 
as  Professor  Wilson — Christopher  North — was  wont  to  do  in  surprising 
his  students.  No  other  description  could  well  be  applied  to  the 
gait  of  Trollope.  About  the  first  remark  he  made  was  "  I  have 
walked  up  from  Cardiff" — a  distance  of  24  miles.  "  Any  hotels  here  ; 
which  is  the  best  ?  "  I  directed  him  ;  and,  as  he  marched  out,  still  at 
a  6  mile-an-hour-stride,  he  said,  "  back  soon,  going  to  have  a  raw  beef 
steak." 

He  left  me  pondering  over  his  powerful  build,  his  physical  go,  and 
his  reference  to  the  "  underdone."  I  mentally  saw  him  going  with  a 
dash  into  our  unsophisticated  Welsh  hotel,  attacking  the  steak,  and 
combining  it  with  deep  quaffings  from  a  pewter ;  for  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  a  thirst  on  in  keeping  with  the  hot  and  June-like  weather 
— a  thirst  that  would  have  been  disgusted  with  the  offer  of  a  glass ! 
I  was  still  pondering  when  the  giant  foot-fall  was  again  heard,  and 
he  reappeared.  "  Ah ! "  he  exclaimed,  evidently  in  better  form, 
"  Now,  where  is  the  Postmaster?"  That  gentleman,  a  man  of 
intellectual  force,  quiet  and  philosophical,  came  in  response  to  my 
signal  and  was  told, "  I  am  Mr.  Trollope  of  the  Surveyor's  staff ; "  and 
then  business  was  entered  upon.  I  can  see  now,  at  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century,  the  thoughtful  grey  eyes  of  the  Postmaster  twinkle  as  he 
"  read  his  man." 

One  of  the  postmen  of  a  neighbouring  village  had  applied  to  the 
Department  for  increased  pay,  and  now  put  in  an  appearance  and 
stated  his  case.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  putting  his 
pleas  forward  in  a  manner  seemly  to  a  petitioner,  but  foolishly  coupled 
them  with  the  threat  that  if  he  couldn't  get  more  money  for  the  job 
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he'd  throw  it  up.  I  saw  at  once  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  obtain 
even  a  hearing,  much  less  a  favour.  "  Look  here,  my  man,"  Trollope 
exclaimed,  "  don't  think  that  we  cannot  manage  without  you.  Throw 
it  up  ;  there  will  be  twenty  after  your  place  to-morrow,"  and  then 
entered  into  facts  and  figures. 

The  postman  was  glad  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  lived  not  only  to  be 
placed  on  a  better  scale,  in  accordance  with  the  increase  asked  for  in 
his  letter,  but  to  attain  a  good  old  age  in  the  service.  To  the  last  he 
never  forgot  energetic  Mr.  Trollope.  The  postman  episode  ended, 
Trollope  turned  round  to  the  Postmaster,  chatting  genially  and 
giving  his  impression  of  the  district  and  of  the  people.  He  was  keenly 
observant  of  men  and  manners,  and  gathered  up  into  his  store- 
house of  a  mind  the  novelties  of  this,  to  him,  new  land,  which,  in  one 
of  his  novels,  he  refers  to  as  more  isolated  and  dreary  than  many.  "  In 
fact,"  he  adds,  "  if  you  wish  to  put  a  man  decently  out  of  the  world, 
make  him  an  official  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  or  Chief  Justice  of  Pata- 
gonia ! ' " 

Cable  Communication  with  Australia. 

THE  friendly  contest  between  the  rival  cables  represented  by  the 
New  Pacific  Line  and  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  to 
secure  first  place  for  a  message  announcing  the  result  of  the  late  great 
matches  in  Australia,  proved  almost  as  exciting  as  the  cricket, 
says  the  Daily  Telegraph.  So  far  the  Pacific  or  "  All  British  "  line, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Anglo-American,  claims  the  victory 
with  a  record  time  of  eleven  minutes.  This  cable  which  is  controlled 
by  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  subsidised  by  the  British,  Australian  and 
Canadian  Governments,  takes  the  eastern  course  from  Australia  by 
way  of  Norfolk  Island,  Fiji,  Fanning  Island,  in  the  Pacific,  to 
Vancouver,  thence  across  Canada  to  Montreal,  Newfoundland,  and 
Valentia  Island  to  South  Wales  and  London.  The  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company's  cable  leaves  Australia  by  the  western  route  by  way  of 
Cocos  Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Durban,  Cape  Town,  St.  Helena, 
arriving  in  England  at  Land's  End.  In  rough  figures  each  competitor 
takes  in  a  track  across  earth  and  beneath  ocean  of  15,000  miles,  and 
between  them  in  sending  the  results  of  the  matches  they  girded  the 
globe.  The  times  occupied  in  transmission  on  the  undermentioned 
days  by  the  two  competitors  were  as  follows  : — 

New  Pacific.  Eastern  Telegraph. 

Friday,  Nov.  20th.,  17  min.  19  min. 

Saturday,  Nov.  21st.,  15  min.  12  min. 

Monday,  Nov.  23rd.,  11  min.  15  min. 

It  is  true  that  the  result  to  which  the  above  messages  refer  would 
be  given  in  two  or  three  words ;  but  the  performances  of  both  lines 
represent,  nevertheless,  a  tremendous  victory  of  human  intelligence 
over  material  obstacles  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible.  At  the  intermediate  stations,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  each  case,  the  operators  transmit  direct  from  the  telegraphic 
slip,  and  only  at  the  terminal  stations  are  the  words  transcribed.  The 
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latest  accessories  of  telegraphic  science,  combined  with  organisation, 
discipline  and  skill,  are  of  course,  the  secrets  to  which  success  was 
due.  It  is  "  simply  a  question  of  clearing  the  line,"  according  to  the 
cable  expert  who  tells  of  a  still  more  remarkable  performance  achieved 
last  year  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  which  sent  a  result  of 
the  America  Cup  race  from  London  to  Australia  in  two  minutes. 
The  ordinary  private  rates  from  Australia  are  3s.  per  word ;  but  to 
secure  a  preference  such  as  the  cricket  results  obtained  the  price  was 
9s.  per  word.  It  was  at  this  latter  rate  that  most  of  the  descriptive 
telegrams  published  in  London  on  the  day  of  the  matches  were  sent. 
A  few  years  ago  one  counted  himself  lucky  in  receiving  a  telegram 
from  the  Antipodes  under  four  or  five  hours ;  but  the  period  has  now 
been  reduced  to  something  less  than  one-fourth.  The  prospects  of 
improvement  on  the  present  time  of  transmission  are  considered  even 
better  at  present  than  at  any  previous  period. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

"  1  T  J  EST  is  West  and  East  is  East,  And  never  the  twain  shall 
V  V  meet,"  sings  Kipling,  but  certainly,  says  a  writer  in  The 
Continental  Traveller,  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  the  Inter- 
national Sleeping  Car  Company  have  done  much  to  falsify  this 
prediction.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  realise  that  in  normal  times  by 
the  new  overland  route  to  China,  Pekin  is  within  a  fortnight  of  London. 
The  extraordinary  progress  in  the  development  of  the  relations 
between  the  West  and  the  East  is  convincingly  brought  home  to  us 
by  the  fact  that  a  letter  can  be  sent  from  London  to  Pekin  and  a 
reply  obtained  in  less  time  than  it  takes  for  a  letter  to  reach  the 
Chinese  Capital  by  the  ordinary  route  via  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
achievement  may  be  regarded  as  the  clou  of  the  colossal  undertaking 
inaugurated  by  the  late  Czar  in  March,  1891. 

The  war  with  Japan  has  drawn  great  public  attention  to  this  re- 
markable railway  ;  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  line,  which, 
as  far  as  mileage  is  concerned,  is  indisputably  unique  among  the  world's 
railways,  may  prove  of  interest.  As  an  overland  route  to  the  Far  East, 
affording  a  speedy  alternative  to  the  sea  route,  this  enterprise  is,  no 
doubt,  of  the  highest  political,  economical  and  commercial  importance, 
offering,  as  it  does,  a  direct  communication  between  Western  Europe 
and  China  and  Japan.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of  descriptive 
matter  that  has  found  its  way  into  the  Press,  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
enquirer  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  this  important  enterprise.  As 
Wirt  Gerrare  observes  in  his  admirable  monograph,  Greater  Russia, 
recently  published,  "  Much  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the  Great 
Trans-Siberian  Railway.  The  line  has  been  over-praised  and  has 
been  ruthlessly  condemned."  As  usual,  the  truth  will  be  found 
between  the  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  it  must  suffer  comparison 
with  the  American  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways  as  a  great  triumph 
in  railway  construction,  while  to  belittle  it  as  a  mere  pioneer  or 
constructive  railway  would  be  unduly  severe  criticism. 
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Putting  aside  paper  schemes  and  projects,  which  date  from 
Messrs.  Morrison  and  Horn's  project  for  linking  Moscow  by  rail  with 
a  Pacific  Port,  the  official  history  of  the  Trans-Asian  Railway  dates 
from  the  Ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  in  March,  1891. 
The  first  sod  was  turned  at  Vladivostock  by  the  present  Czar,  on  May 
19th,  1 89 1.  The  work  of  construction  has  been  carried  on  rapidly 
and  continuously  to  the  present  time.  In  eight  years  from  the 
commencement  some  3,800  miles  of  rail  were  open  for  traffic.  In 
1902  the  "  missing  link  "  in  this  stupendous  chain  of  communication 
between  East  and  West  was  removed  by  the  completion  of  the 
difficult  section  skirting  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  and 
the  past  year  saw  the  completion  of  the  Port  Arthur  and  Pekin 
sections. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

LAST  week  a  swarm  of  bees  entered  a  letter  box  and  were  only 
driven  out  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  attraction  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  love  letter  which  began  with  the  words, 
"  My  Honey."  (Punch.) 

* 

*  * 

COUNTER-IRRITANT.— The   haughty   Post   Office  Official 
(female).  (Punch.) 

*  * 

IT  is  reported,  says  the  Electrical  Engineer ,  that  it  is  Mr.  Edison's 
sanguine  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  introduce  a  camera  obscura 
attachment  to  the  ordinary  telephone  which  will  enable  users  to  see 
each  other  as  they  converse. 

EGGS-TRAORDINARY.  A  fowl  walked  one  day  into  this  office, 
writes  the  postmaster  of  Kharstroom,  Cape  Colony,  and  laid 
her  egg  upon  the  desk  where  the  public  write  their  telegrams.  On 
another  occasion  a  Boer  farmer  tendered  a  fowl's  egg  to  the  postmaster 
in  payment  for  a  penny  postage  stamp. 

*  * 

TV  /TRS.  HAYFORK  (in  country  post  office)— Anything  for  me  ? 
1V1    Rural  Postmaster — I  don't  see  nothin'. 

Mrs.  Hayfork— I  was  expectin'  a  letter  or  postcard  from  Aunt 
Spriggs,  tell  in'  what  day  she  was  comin\ 

Rural  Postmaster  (calling  to  his  wife) — Did  you  see  a  postcard 
from  Mrs.  Hayfork's  Aunt  Sally  ? 

His  Wife — Yes,  she's  comin'  on  Thursday. 

Pet os key  (Mich.)  Lyre. 

*  * 

WE  have  to  thank  our  friend  Mr.  W.  H.  Ferens,  of  Dunedin. 
New  Zealand,  for  the  postcards  he  has  sent  us  entitled 
"  Antarctic  Sketches."  We  hope  to  reproduce  a  selection  in  future 
issues. 
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A SAVINGS  BANK  warrant  was  returned  undelivered  the  other 
day,  with  unmistakable  signs,  on  the  address  portion,  of  the 
efforts  that  had  been  made  by  the  Department  to  effect  its  delivery, 
"  Not  Caesar,"  "  Try  Hannibal,"  "  Not  in  Jupiter,"  "  Try  Mars,"  were 
the  sorters'  and  postmen's  notes,  showing  that  the  universe,  seen  and 
unseen,  had  apparently  been  searched  in  vain.  Yet  the  owner  of  the 
warrant  was  simply  an  able-bodied  seaman  attached  to  the  Channel 
Fleet. 

*  * 

THE  following  application  was  recently  received  in  the  Savings 
Bank  Department.  "  Would  you  kindly  put  to  '  James  Allen  '  his 
surname  *  Brown.'  The  day  I  got  his  book  was  very  cold,  and  I  had 
to  hold  him  on  one  arm,  he  was  very  restless,  so  I  forgot  all  about  his 
surname."  This  was  in  the  circumstances  excusable,  but  what  a  picture 
of  an  unwilling  depositor  being  dragged  to  the  Post  Office  with  or 
without  his  surname.  Mothers  who  can  act  like  this  will  be  the 
saviours  of  the  Department  when  it  gets  on  the  rocks. 
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Davey,  C.  T.  ... 

it 

ti 

Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '98 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  'oo 

>» 

•  a  * 

Mosen,  F.  H.  ... 

it 

a 

»> 

•  «  • 

Sexton,  J  

a 

it 

Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '98 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '96 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '98 

>  > 

»  a  ■ 

Symonds,  T.  H.. 

it 

it 

>> 

Quigley,  P.  J.  ... 

it 

it 
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PROMOTIONS. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


E.  in  CO.  . 

M 
II 
II 

»» 
If 

»» 
II 
II 

»l 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
»> 

L.P.S.,  (Conts. 

Off.) 
»»  11 
»»  »» 


»» 
11 


»> 
»» 


> » 


„  (Cir.  Off.) 


»» 

»» 

»» 

♦i 
»» 

»i 

»! 
!> 


>> 

»» 

»» 

M 
»« 

»» 
»» 
>' 


Strawson,  H.  ... 
Camp,  A.  \V.  K. 
Oughton,  F.  ... 
Hallinan,  J.  ... 

Maskill,  J.  F.  M. 
Robinson,  T.  L.. 

Doe,  E.  J. 
Kieger,  F.  C.  ... 
Graven,  E. 

Eastop,  C.  A.  ... 

Wilkie,  J  

Ad  lam,  G  

Tee,  T.  J  

Pethurst,  A.  E.. 
Warren,  A. 
Frost,  M.  P.  . 
Franks,  G. 


Bolton,  E.  F.  ... 

Michie,  J  

Martin,  A  

Micklethwait,  A. 
Clark,  F.  W.  . 


Logan,  H.  G.  ... 

Still,  C.  

Dickinson,  R.  G. 
Fair  head,  G.  ... 
Taylor,  J.  E.  ... 


Jr.  Clk.  (London). 


,,   'W.C.  ... 

„  N.  ... 
,,    E.C  ... 


White,  J.  T.  ... 
Rose,  J.  C. 

Tanner,  F.  J.  ... 
Skarratt.H.J.O. 
Hagger,  H.  G.... 

Gains,  G.  W.  ... 
Burgess,  W. 
Miss  C.  S.  Brown 

„  M.E.Flanagan 

Stevens,  C.  D.... 


»» 
»t 
»» 

>» 

»» 

»• 

»» 

H 
»» 
»» 
»  I 
»» 
»l 
•  I 
»> 


»t 
»» 
•  I 

I  ' 
>> 

»» 
»» 
»> 

II 
>' 
II 

II 
M 
•  » 

(Prov.) 


Clk.,  1st.  CI  

,,  Clt  

i»  11   


1 1 


»• 
ii 


>» 


Super   ... 

■ 

Asst.  Super  

Inspr  


•» 

»» 

i» 

Over. 
i» 

!» 
II 


. • .  ... 


...  •  . . 
...        «  «  • 


t  ■  ... 


Super.,  2nd  G. 

,,  4th  Q.  .. 
Over.  &  Senr.  Tel. 


Tel.,  C  T  O.,  '9S 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '98 

Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00 

Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  *oo  ;  Reg. 
Asst.,  '03 

Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00 

S.C.  &  T.,  Fleetwood, 
'98 ;  Liverpool,  '01 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '99 

Sr..  Cir.  Off.,  'oo 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '98;  Reg. 
Asst.,  '03 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '98 

S.C.  &T.,  Liverpool,'99 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '99 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '98 

Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '94 

Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  'oo 

1896;  S.C.  &  T  ,  Guild- 
ford, '97;  2nd  Cl.Exr., 
Stores  Dept.,  '01 

1871  ;  Clk.,  L.P.S.,  '91 ; 
2nd  CI.,  '96 

S.C.  A:  T.,  Aberdeen.  '99 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  Stores 
Dept.,  '02;  S.B.D./02 

S.C.  &  T.,  York,  ?oi 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  'oo  ;  Clk., 
2nd  Div.,  Board  of 
Education  ;  A.G.D., 
02  ;  E.  in  CO.,  '02  ; 
AG  D  ,  '03 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  A.G.D., 
'02 

1871  ;  Over.,  '85  ;  Insp., 
'86  ;  A*sL  Super.,  '97 

1871 ;  Over.,'91  ;  Inspr., 
'OS 

1877  ;  Sr.,  'So  ;  Over., 
•96 

1879  ;  Sr.,  '82  ,  Over., 

1809 ;  Over.,  06 

1875  :  Sr.,  '7$  ;  Over., 

1879  ;  Sr.,  *82 
Sr..  '85 

1 88 1 ;   Senr.  Pmr.  and 

Lobby  Offr.,  '02 
1883;  Sr.,  '87 
1875;  Sr.,  *7S 
1874;  Super.,  3rd  CI., 

'99 
1883 

1S81  ;  Sr.,  '84;  Counter- 
21  
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S.B.D.   

»»   

»»   

»»   

,  ,  •  • «       .  •  . 

II   

II   

I,   

»» 

Stores  Dept.  ... 
»» 
i» 
»» 
»» 
»» 

>» 

» 
»» 
i> 
>» 
>> 


OFFICE. 

NAME. 

APPOINTMENT. 

LPS  Patld 

Allen  F 

Over  St  Senr  Tel. 

ti  ^. 

„    N.W.  ... 
„    S.W.  ... 

11  II 

19    AV.C.  ... 

Watts,  W.  H.  ... 
Stanbrook,  C.  ... 
Perkins,  T.  C — 

j-fou^iass,        t\..  .  . 

Harper,  S.  H.... 

Over .     ...    ...  ... 

1,       «*■    ...  ... 

1,       ...    ...  ... 

1,       ...    ...  ... 

1,       ...    ...  ... 

E 

Nord.  ... 
London  Tele- 
phone Service 

Rooks  W 
Wilson,  C. 
Miss  A.  A.  Heap 

,1       ...    ...  ... 

,y                  ...          ...  ... 

Super.   ...    ...  ... 

11  >• 

1 ,   ill.  TV  .  VT  CUSICI 

...  ... 

n  11 
11  i» 
n  11 

,,  n.v^iOwecisci 

„  C.  Sparkes  ... 
J.  Liddiard... 

riaal.  oupcr .,  2uQ  V^l. 

11         ii  i» 
Clk.,  ISt  a  

M.O.O  

Sanderson,  R.  J. 

Prin.  Clk  

II            •  •  •       • . . 

Griffin,  J.  A.  ... 

Asst.  Prin.  Clk.  ... 

II            •  •  •       •  •  • 

II            •••  •■• 

f^*L«0*   •  •  •    -  ■  • 

Frost,  F.  R. 
Frisby,  V.  A.  ... 
Meier,  J.  H.  ... 

Clk.,  1st  CI  

„    yd  CI  

ti  •••   

PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Miss  J.  E.  Hume 
A.E.Sharrock 
„  L.  A.  Sweet.. 

11  F-  S. 

MacRae 
„  A.R.  Paterson 
J.  Buchanan 
,,  J.  Low 
,,  C.E.  Lawson 

„  M.Littlejohn 
Dorrell,  E.  H. ... 
Raynham,  F.  J... 
Griffiths,  H.  J.  T. 
Gilpin,  F.  W.  ... 
Hallett,  M.  H. ... 
Hartley,  W.  ... 

Pennington,  N.S. 

McClelland,  J. . 
Bidwell,  R.  J.  B. 
Potter,  W.  C. 
Hawkins,  F.  L.  . 
Strachan,  L.  D. . 


Senr.  Asst.  Super. 

II  II  »f 

Asst.  Super  


i»  11   

Prin.  Clk  


...    . . 


Clk.,  1st  CI.  ...  .. 

ti        11   ■ 

11  11   

Clk.,  3rd  CI  


»i 
11 
ii 
n 
>» 

»> 

>  > 
>» 
11 
1 » 
1 » 


11 
11 
it 
11 


...  . . 
...    . . 


11 


ii 

> » 
11 


...    . . 


...    . . . 


1877  ;  Sr.,  '80 ;  Counter- 
man, '83 
1880 ;  2nd  CI.  Over., '91 
1887 ;  Hd.  Postn.,  '98 
Sr.,  '86 
Sr.,  '86 

1878;  Senr.  Postn.  and 

Lobby  Offr.,  'oi 
1885  ;  2nd  CI.  Over., '97 
1873  ;  2nd  CI.  Over., '94 
Tel.,   Manchester,  '76 ; 

Asst.     Super.,    '97 ; 

Super.,  C.  T.E.,  '01 
Tel.  Oper.,  Bolton,  '96; 

Asst.     Super.,    '02 ; 

Asst.  Super.,  C.T.E., 

'03 

Tel.  Oper.,  'oi 
Tel.  Oper.,  01 
Sr.,  P.O.B.,  '87;  Clk., 

2nd  CI.,  S.B.D.,  '91 
1868;  1st  Q.,  '91  ;  Asst. 

Prin.  Clk.,  '00 
1S73;    Hr.   Gr.,  '92; 

cik.,  1st  a.,  '03 

1874;  Hr.  Gr.,  '94 
Asst.  Clk.,  S.B.,  *oi 
1897;  Sr.,  Cir.  Off., '97; 

Reg.  Asst.,  'oi 
1875  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '99 
1 881  ;  Asst.  Super.,  '99 
1879  ;  Prin.  Clk.,  '97 

P.O.B.,  '83;  S.B.,  '84; 
Prin.  Clk.,  'oo 

1890  ;  Clk.,  1st  CI.,  '00 

1891  ;  Clk.,  1st  CI.,  '00 
1891 

Tel.    E.C,    '86;  Clk. 

S.B.,  '91 
1891 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  'oo 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '99 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.,S.B.,  '01 

Tel.,  C.T.O.,  'oo 

Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  'oi 

Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '98  ;  Reg. 

Asst.,  '03 
S.C.  &  T.,  Woking,  '98  ; 

Reg.  Asst.,  '03 
S.C.  &  T.,  Cork,  'oo 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '98 
Tel.,  C.T.O  ,  '98 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '01 
Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  A.G.D., 

'02 
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PROMOTIONS. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOL'S  SERVICE. 


Stores  Dept.  .. 
>> 


»> 

i> 

>» 

»» 
»> 

" 
>> 

>» 


Surveying  Dept. 


Mulvany,  H.  Clk.,  3rd  CI... 
Overbury,  A.  P.  J 


Yates,  H.  D.  ... 
Corn  well,  C.  F... 

Foyle,  G.  M.  L. 

Withers,  A.  M.... 
Benzies,  A. 
Logan,  T.  M.  ... 
King,  R.  O. 
Nudd,  F.  W.  ... 
Mahony,  D.  J. ... 
Bullock,  L. 

Pullen,  F. 

Horn,  J.  F. 


>l 

»» 

...        . . ■ 

»> 

»> 

...  ... 

»» 

>> 

...        .  •  . 

** 

»> 

...        ••  • 

»» 

j> 

...  ... 

>» 

»» 

...  ... 

»» 

»> 

...  ... 

»» 

>> 

...  ... 

>» 

>» 

...  ... 

»» 

>» 

...  ... 

»» 

M 

...  ... 

Sur. 

... 

...  ... 

Asst.  Sur., 

1st  a.... 

Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '02 
Clk.,  2nd  Dir.,  A.G.D., 
'oi 

Asst.  Clk.,  S.B.D.,  'oi 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  *97 ;  Reg. 

Asst.,  '03 
Ok.,  2nd  Div.,  S.B.D., 

'oo 

C.C.  &  T.,  E.C.,  '93 
Asst.  Clk.,  S.B.D.,  '01 
S.C.  &  T.,  Edin.,  '01 
S.C.  &  T.,  Carlisle,  '02 
Tel.,  C.T.O.,  '01 
Sr.,  Cir.  Off.,  '00 
C.C.  &  T.,  L.P.S.,  '98; 

Reg.  Asst.,  '03 
M.O.O.,  74  ;  Sur.  Clk., 

'85  ;  Asst.  Sur.,  '97 
Clk.,  Lr.  Div.,  S.B.,  '82  ; 

Ok.,    L.P.S.,  '92; 

Sur.  Clk.,  '92 


Birmingham 


Bradford 
Brentwood 
Bristol  ... 


Cambridge 

Cardiff  ... 
Che>ter 


?> 

Done-aster 


F<  >lkes  u  >ne 
Gl<  'iicester 

1  I<  >r-luim 
>> 

lir.nl  ... 
Manchester 


PROVINCES— ENGLAND  &  WALES. 

1876;  Clk.,  01 


Grafton,  A. 

Richards,  A.  J.. 
Kent,  \V.  R.  . 
Symons,  H.  A.. 
Church,  H. 

Tavler,  F.  C.  ., 
Costigan.C.  E.. 

Evans,  R. 
Blanchett,  J. 


Carline,  J. 

J 1  mes,  T.  ... 
< >rnic,  A.  E. 

KwliillMiJ),  J. 


Asst.  Super.,  2nd  CI. 

(T.) 

Clk.  (T.)   

Super.  (T.)   

Clk 

Asst.  Super.  (P.), 
2nd  CI 

Clk.  (P.)   

Asst.  Super.  (P.)  .. 

Clk.  (T.)   

Ch.  Clk  


Super.  (P.)  ... 

Asst.  Super.  (P.) 
Clk.  (P.) 
Asst.  Super.  .. 


... 


Miss  J.F.Watkins  Super, 


Farle.  G. 
Eve,  G.  W. 
iirand,  T.  J. 
Chislctt,  J.  P. 

\  \  sc  t  C  ... 

O'Neill,  J. 


..    1  lain,  T.  ... 
Middle>U»rou^h    Williams,  ].  R. 


Asst.  Super.  (T.)  . 
1 W »  ^  T  • )      - » -  • 

Ch.  Clk  

1  k  •       ...     >  ■  *  t 

Ch.  Clk. 

Asst.  Super.  (T.), 

2nd  CI. 
Clk.  (T.)       ...  . 
Clk.       ...  ... 


1880 

1874;  Clk.,  98 

1892 

1S76;  Clk.,  97 
1S83 

1SS1  ;   Clk.,  '9S  ; 

Supt.  (T.),  01 
1S85 

Super.,  '9l  ;  Super., 
01 

1870;   Clk.,   '85;  As>l. 

Supor.,  "91 
1S67  ;  Clk.,  '90 
1S8S 

E.T.   Co.,   '67;  P.O., 

70;  Qk.,  "93 
18SS 

1873  ;  Clk.  (TO,  00 
1871 

1885  ;  Clk.,  '07 

Huntingdon,  1SS3:  Hor- 
sham, 87 

Braintree,  87  ;  Nonv:ch, 
91  ;  Clk.,  Word,  00 

1877  ;  Clk.,  '00 

1882 
18S: 
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North  Shields.. 
>• 

Nottingham  .. 
Plymouth 


Portsmouth 
Preston 


11 

>i       •  •  • 
Redditch 
Southampton  ... 

Stroud   

Weston-super- 
Mare 


Dunn,  J  Ch.  Clk  

Plackctt,  E.  W.  .  Clk  

Miss  V.  M.  Ross.  Asst.  Super. 

(Telephones) 
Asst.  Super.  (T.)  ... 
CI k .  ( T * )       ...  ... 

Clk  •  ( P. )   

Super.  (T.)   


Upton,  J.  H.  ... 
Facev,  T.  W.  ... 
Harrison,  T.  II.  . 
Morgan,  I. 


Fraher,  J.  B. 
Collison,  J. 
Webb,  R.  W. 


Asst.  Super.  (T.) 

Clk.  (T.) 

Clk  


Miss  K.E.Wright  Asv-t.  Super.  ... 

Wcstmacott,  J. A.  Clk  

cr j  l^,  ...    ..,     Ik  •       ..-  ... 


"1 


iSSl  ;  Clk.,  '9S 

ISS6 

1S9S 

1873;  Clk., '98 

IS77 
1886 

M.T.  Co.,  '67;  P.O., 
'70;  Clk.,  '87;  .Asst. 
Super.,  '91 

1S74;  Clk.,  '91 

1S82 

18S3 

1SS5 

1SS8 

1889 


IRELAND. 


Dublin  (A.O.)... 


i» 


11 


Roper,  B.  T.  ... 
O'Hare,  G.  P.  .. 


„    (Stg.  Off.)  Frizelle,  J. 


Cork 


»> 


...  a  « 


•  .         a  .  • 


Limerick 
»» 

Omagh  ... 
Waterford 

»» 


Pain,  W.  H. 
Keogh,  R.  W.  .. 


Dodds,  G. 

Corcoran,  R.  H. 
Wickham,  E.  A. 

Ryan,  M  

Galbraith,  J.  ... 
Todd,  W.  G.  ... 
Doran,  J.  J. 


Clk.,  2nd  Div., 

Hr.  Gr. 

M  »»  II 

Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI. 


• * • • 


•  •  •       •  •  * 


Clk. 
Ch.  Clk. 


Super.  (T.)   

Clk.  (P.)   

Super.  (T.)   

Clk.  (T.) 
Clk. 
Ch.  Clk 
Super  (T.)   


•  •  •        •  • 


■  •        •  •  * 


1871  ;  Clk.,  2nd  Div.,  '78 

E.T.  Co.,  '67;  P.O., 
'70;  A.O.,  Dublin, '80 

Kilkenny,  1882;  Clk., 
Sligo,  '96;  Pmr.,  Fer- 
moy,  '98 

1889 

Cork,  '70;    Clk.,  '96; 

Asst.  Super.  (T.),  '97  ; 

Ch.   Clk.,  Limerick, 

'99  ;  Pmr.  Armagh,  '03 
1870;  Clk.  (T.),  '96; 

Asst.  Super.  (T.),  '97 
i893 

1870  ;  Clk.  (T.),  '88 

i»7S 
1S92 

1886 

1884 


SCOTLAND. 


Edin.  (Stg.  Off.) 

McPhilip,  J.  ... 

Clk  

1876 

„    (Tel.  Off.) 

Miss  S.  C.  Grieve 

Asst.  Super  

1882 
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Retirements. 

LONDON. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


I 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


A.G.D. 
C.T.O. 

>> 
>» 
•  » 

'i 
»j 

E  in  CO 


. .  * 


. .    . . . 


Jones,  E.  P.  B  ...  Clk.,  2nd  Div 
Standing,  E.  ]..., 
•Nixon,  T-  A.    ...i  ,, 
Ru-ell,"  F.  W.  ..  Tel. 
I'.aillca,  W.  J.  .. 
Ethe.lon,  H.  \V. 
Miss  M.  A.  Watts 


L.P.S.  (Com. 

( )t'f. ) 
(Cr.  Of!.) 


•  > 
■ 

■ 


»> 

> » 

■ 

•  » 

s.i;. 


M.  Nicholls 

,,  A.  M. 

Grimmett 
.,  E.E.Jackman 
.,  M.  A.  M.  C 
Ft  >ye 
'       E.  E.  Bruce 

.,  E.  F.Hi>Wi<in 
Hi;mphrit>,W.F. 
Smith,  C  A.  ... 


Bartlen,  G.  W. 

Hamlyn,  W.  H. 

Willdey,  C  J. 

Lan^don,  F.  J. 
Rowe,  G,  

Hrr.nv.  S  

Turji.n,  E.  A.  . . 

Suckling,  G. 

I  >avcy,  \V.  F.  .. 

S]icnrcr,  (i. 
•  i  Ic-tMon,  \\". 
•I'riotlcy,  \V.  .. 
•<  iracc,  P.  J . 

( ".H>[,cr,  W.  J.  , . 


Super.  ... 
Asst.  Super. 
Tel. 


•  ■  ■ 
.  <  . 


...        •  •  • 


•  •  . 


Engr.,ist  CI. (Prow) 


E!)k'r.,2ndCl.(Prov.) 

Clk.,  i>t  CI  

Clk.,  for  St£. 

Purposes 

Over. 
Sr. 


■  .  •         *  ■  . 


•  > 

v.. 

F>rl,  C  ... 

\v. 

Smith.  1.  F. 

■ 

p.-ld.l. 

Tni"i  r,T. 

s  \v. 

p  w<  ]..  T. 

■ 

S.E. 

Hmv.  km.  A.  G. 

>.\Y. 

Miller.  W. 

s.w. 

llnam..  A.  ]1. 

'I 
» » 

1» 
»1 

>« 

Pmr. 


i  «  •  ...  .  .  . 

•  •  •  ... 

•  -  ■  ...  -  .  . 
■  •  •  ...  .  .  . 


In-p.   

Over  A:  Scnr.  Tel. 


Over. 


■  ■  •  . .  . . . 

■  • .  ...  ... 

*  *  *  - . .  . . . 

•  -  •  ...  . , . 
...  ...  . . . 


M.T.Co.,  *5S;  P.O.  70; 
i8Si 

1901 
IK7I 

1SS0 
1S82 

E.  T.  Co.,  64;  P.  o.  ;o; 

Suj>er.,  '86 
L.  P.  T.  Co.,  '67;  P.O. 

•70 ;  Asst.  Super.,  01 
1S75 

1S93 

1S92 

1000 
1900 

M.T.Co.,'^  :  P.O.  7c 
E.T.  Co.,  03,  p.o.  ';c; 

Relay  Clk.,  "78 :  Ser.r 

Clk.,  '84  ;  Ins-p.  '89 

EngT.  "97 
1S70;    Senr.  Clk.,  '78 

Insp.,  -87 
T-  P.O.,  64;  CO.,  79 

Clk.,  is;  CI.,  '8^ 
1 86  j 

1573  ;  Over.,  '92 
1S71 

18S2 
1S66 
188 1 

1 88 1 
toco 

1902 

1 863  ;  Asst.  Si::  rr., 
Ch.Clk.,     84:  iV.r., 
E.D.O/90;  S.F.L),., 
95 

iS<>e»  ;Over.,\Sr:  l:i-j  ,0; 
IS7J;    Over.    ,v  Se^. 
I  el.,  *oS 

1572  ;  Over.,  -8j 

1574  ;  Over.,  '01 

1573  ;  Over.,  03 
1874  ;  (  >vei.,  'u; 
1874;  Over.,  00 


"  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


L.P.S.,  S.E.... 

S.W.... 
E.C.... 
W.C. 

s . \v  .... 

N.... 
S .  \N  .... 
\\  . c . . . . 


11 

»» 


Rossiicr,  G.F.W. 
Brown,  W. 


Over  1870  ;  Over.,  'S6 

..  1880  ;  Over.,  '00 


Honeysett,  JJ.B.  C.C.  &  T  1877 

Marlmv,  H.  F.  Sr. 


»> 


\\  — 

E*  C. . . . 
E.C.  . 


„  Batt.... 
M.O.O.   


S.B.I). 


Tarrant,  A.  J 
•Davis,  A.  W.  ... 
•Clark,  II  

Mrs.  M.  A.  Smith 


■ . .    . . 


...    ...  ... 


Super.,  2nd  CI. 


Miss  A.  E. 

Pranjjnell 
,,  E.  A.  Collar    C.  C.  &  T. 
„  B.  E.  V. 

ILunlvn 
,,  B.  M.  Burton 

FnX,  J  

Mi>s  F.  M.Harris 


■  •  t        •  • 


Porter,  F.  \V.  ... 

Wilde,  A  

Hush,  F.  W.  ... 
Murray,  B.  W. 


  1 886  ;  Sr.  "92 

. .  ■    ...    ...  1  c*Q3 

1895  ;  Sr.  '96 
1901 

L.  P.  T.  Co.,  '69;  Super., 
'88;  3rd  CI., '98;  2nd 
CI.,  '02 

3rd  CI.     ...I  E.  T.  Co.,  "59;  Super., 

3r<I  CI.,  '93 
1888 
1891 


. .  ... 


. . .  ... 


Princ.  Clk. 
Clk.,  2nd  CI.  ... 

Clk.,  1st  CI.  ... 


1900 

1863;  Prin.Clk.,'94 
Sr.  P.  O.  B.,  '91  ;  Clk. 
S.B.  D.,  '95;  M.O.U., 
'99 

1873  J  Hr.,  Or.,  '93;  1st 
CI.,  01 

Clk.,  2nd  Cl.  Div.,     1S65  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '90 


•  •  f 


Hr.  Gr. 

»>  »» 
Clk.,  2nd  Div. 


•        •  »  ■ 


►Milsom,  W.  H. 
Miss  E. F.Pcarsun  Senr.  Asst.  Super 


,,  E.  M.  II.       Clk.,  2nd  CI  

Gilbart 

,,  M.  E. Staple'   


1870;  Hr.  Gr.,  '94 

C.C.     T.,  L.  P.S.  'g2; 

Clk.,  2nd  Div.S.B.b., 

'97 
1900 

1S75  !  Asst.  Super.,  '82  ; 

Senr.  Asst.  Super.,  '99 
1875 

Girl  Ok.,  00;  Clk.,  02 


PROVINCES— ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

Birkenhead    ...  •O'Brien,  W.  H.  I  S.  C.  &  T  |  1901 

Birmingham        Lomas,  J.  A.   ...j       , , 

....•Main,  A.  H.  ...   


Blackpool 


Bletchley 
Boston 
Bournemouth  ... 


• .        •  •  . 


Bradford ... 


Brighton  


Haynes,  J. 


•Woods,  F.  W.  ... 

Southwell,  H.  H. 

Tatchell,  W.  E. 
•Summers,  G.  J. 
Ward,  J  

Harrison,  J. 


Bishop,  J.  E.  .. 


Bristol   j  Phillips,  A.  W. ... 


Pmr. 


S.  C.  &  T.  ... 
Clk. 

S.  C.  &  T. 


» .  ... 


...    . . . 

,  ,   


Super.    ...  ... 

Asst.  Super.  ... 

Asst.  Super.  ... 
S.C.  &  T.  ... 


I  1892 
1902 

E.T.C0./55,  P.O.Glouces- 
ter '70 ;    Pmr.,  Black- 
pool '92 
1900 

1864;  Ok. '91 
1885 

1897 

E.T.  Co.,  '59;  P.O., 

'70 ;  Super.,  '91 
M.T.Co.,'64;  P.O.,  70; 

Clk., '91  ;  Asst.  Super., 

'9i 

1881;  Clk.,  '95;  Asst. 

Super.,  '97 
1891 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Bromsgrove 
Bury  ... 

Camborne 


•  •  •       •  •  • 


Cardiff 
Chester 
Darlington 
Godalming 

Leek 


Liverpool 


Lowestoft 


Manchester 
>» 
«» 
»» 


»» 
>» 

Marlborough  ... 
Newark 

Newcastle-on- 

Tyne 

Pontefract 


Preston   


Shipley   

Southampton  .. 


Southport 
Stony  Stratford 
Taunton  ...  . 
Wakefield 


Collier,  G.  E.  ... 
Rickus,  J  

Tyler,  W.  S.  ... 

Chubb,  H  

•Miss  E.  M.  Wells 
Henderson,  W.. 
Dixon,  R  

Ostler,  A  

Hodgson,  J. 
Robshaw,  G.  ... 


Elliott,  H  

Buchanan,  J.  ... 
Twiltey,  J.  W.  ... 
Miss  S.J.Bowman 
,,  R.  E. 

Christian 
„  AM.  J.  Marsh 
„  G.  M 

Gardiner 

„  M. 
Heath,  R.  .. 


. .    . « • 


Errington,  J. 
Orrell,  W.  K.  ... 

Kerry,  C.  H.  ... 


Watts,  J.  S. 
Robinson,  W.  ... 


Miss  L.  Parker 
Calladine,  S. 
Lapthorne,  J. 
Milnes,  W. 


Pmr  


>» 


»» 

S.C.  &  T. 

Clk."(T.) 
Pmr. 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

■  •       •  •  « 


19 


•  .  •         >  •  • 


Asst.  Super.,  1st  CI. 


Pmr  


S.C.  &  T.  ... 
*»  ••• 
»» 
»» 


...    . . . 


...  ... 

,,  ...  ... 

»»   

t»   

Pmr.      ...    ...  ... 


1884 ;  Pmr.,  Brandon, 
'95 ;  Bromsgrove,  '01 

1864;  Pmr.,  Northwich, 
'89 ;  Staines,  95  ;  Bux- 
ton, '97 ;  Bury,  '99 

1895;  Pmr.,  Camborne, 
'02 

1893 
1901 

1873;  Clk.,  '98 
Preston,  1861 ;  Clk.,  '79  ; 

Pmr.,  Godalming,  '87 
Lincoln,     '71  ;  Assist. 

Super.,    '98  ;  Pmr., 

Leek,  '01 
1865 ;    Assist.  Super., 

2nd  Q.,  '84 ;   1st  CI., 

'92 

M.T.    Co.,    '61;  P.O., 
Newport  (Mon.),  '70; 
Pmr.,  Beverley,  '83 ; 
Lowestoft,  '91 
1881 
1S00 
1SS2 

1875 

1884 
1892 


Clk.  (T.) 

Pmr .   


»» 


...  ... 


.  •  •        •  •  • 


S.C.  &  T. 


Clk.      ...    . . . 

Asst.  Super.  ... 


1893 

Torquay,  '66;  Ch.  Clk., 
'90;  Pmr.,  Newark,  '00 
...  1870  ;  Clk.,  98 


1856;  P.O.,  Manchester, 
'70;  Pmr.,  Runcorn, 
'89 ;  Pontefract,  '00 

E.T.  Co.,  -54;  P.O., 
Bristol,  '70 ;  Pmr., 
Warrington,  '89  ; 
Stoke-on-Trent,  '95 ; 
Preston,  '97 

1876 

E.T.  Co.,  '60;  ^..Liver- 
pool, '70;  Super.,  '81; 
Ch.  Super.,  '90;  Ch. 
Clk.,  '93  ;  Pmr.,  Ston., 

'97 
1S91 
1S66 

1874 ;  Clk.,  '98 

M.T.  Co.,   '64;  P.O., 

'70;  Ok.,  '87;  Asst. 

Super.,  '91 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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OFFICE. 

NAME. 

APPOINTMENT. 

PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 

Wellingborough 

•Jellis,  H  

S.C.  &  T.   

I903 

Whitehaven  ... 

•Miss  F.  A. 

ti          •••  ... 

18S9 

Stephens 

IRELAND. 


Dublin  ... 


•  • . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


» 
»» 
>> 
»» 

Belfast 

M 

Clones 
Cork 


Moate 
Waterford 

>> 


... 
... 


•  •  • 
. . . 


. . . 


. . . 

. . . 


Behnn, T  

McKeown,  W  

Young,  T.  N.  ... 

Nolan,  F.  J.  ... 

Meagher,  W.  ... 
•Miss  M.  E.  Ferris 
•Cullen,  C.  J.  ... 

Miss  E.  B. 

McNamee 

Hayes,  J  

Scannell,  W.  . 

Hawkins,  J. 

Miss  E.  Bray  . 
Hand,  P  

Moore,  T  


Clk.  (P.) 
S.C.  &  T. 


»» 


Pmr. 
Ch.  Clk. 
Super.  (T.) 

S.C.  &  T. 
Ch.  Clk. 

Clk. 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


• •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  * . 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  *  ■ 


1S79;  Clk.,  '97 
1864 

1S93 
1886 

1902 

1899 

1899 

1901 
1886 
1865 

M.T.  Co.,  '59;  P.O., 

Cork.,  '70 
1S83 

E.T.  Co.,  '65;  P.O., 
'70 ;  Ch.  Clk.,  '81 

E.T.  Co.,  '67  ;  P.O.,  '70  ; 
Clk.,  '99 


SCOTLAND. 


Edin.  (A.O.) 
Edinburgh 


Glasgow 


Invern 

Kelso 


White,  J  

Conochie,  P.  . 
MissH.  Robertson 

Hogg,  W  

Holmes,  J. 

•Miss  G.  G.  Gray 
Vernon,  E.  A.  ... 


.1  1866;  Clk.,  '91 
1  1873;  Asst.  Super.,  '98 


Clk.,  2nd  Div.  ..1873 
Clk.  (P.) 
Asst.  Super.  (T) 

Insp.of  Pn.in  Chargt  j  1863;  Insp.  in  Chge.  '99 
Asst.     Super    (T.)  M.T.  Co.,  '58  ;  P.O.,  '70 ; 

(ist  CI.)  ... 
S.C.  &  T.     . . . 


»> 


Asst.  Super.,  '90 
1900 

1895 


•  Awarded  a  Gratuity. 
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•  *       •  •  ■ 


Deaths. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


APPOINTMENT. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


C.T.0  

L.P.S.,  Cir.  Off. 


»•  »» 

»»  u 

,  ,  ^^.C.  .  * . 

i  ,  w .    • . . 

,,  E.C.  ... 


p,xeier 


• .  •    • . . 


Ferry  Hill 
Folkestone 


Frome 


...    . . . 


L'pool   


Newcastle-on- 

Tyne 

Oldham   

Plymouth 

Ventnor  

Woodbridge  ... 

Dublin  (A.O.)  .. 
Dublin   

»i   

»»   


»> 
»» 


•  •  •        •  • 


Belfast   

Glasgow  


Houghton,  E.  ... 

■     |  ■  mm 

Friend,  W.  H.... 
Wood,  A.  E.  ... 

Keep,  J  

Manley,  J.  A.  W 
Summers,  W.  J. 
Westall     ...  .. 
Williams,  R.  J.  .. 
Miss  E.  M. 

Jarvis 
Willcocks,  J.  ... 


Taylor,  E. 
Miss  S.  M. 

Speerpoint 
Andrews,  G.  W. 


Pearson , 

A.  R.  M.  H. 
Williams,  W.  C. 
Moserop,  W.  ... 

Hewkin,  H.  ... 
Dominy,  E.  C... 
Manning,  W.  ... 
Miss  S.  B.  G. 

Stow 

Hughes,  J.  P.  ... 
McAlister,  J.  ... 
Bond,  A.  L.  ... 
Byrne,  M.  J.  F. 
Barry,  P.  E. 
Miss  E.  M. 

Hayden 
Anderson,  W.  T. 
Harvey,  A. 


Ok.,  2nd  Div. 


Tel. 
Insp. 

^>r«  ••• 
if  ••■ 


•  •  •    » •  • 

•  •  •    •  •  • 


•  ■ »    •  •  • 


M.  T.  Co.,  '65;  P.O., 

'70  ;  Hr.  Gr.,  '93 
1894 

1877 ;  Over.,  '93  ;  Insp., 

1872;  Sr.,  '75 
18S3;  Sr.,  '87 
1 886;  Sr.,  '92 
1894 


II  •••  ••• 

m    ■•    1894;  Sr.,  99 


•  •  ■ 


C.C.  &  T. 
Asst.   Super.  (P.) 


S.C.  &  T. 
Super 


•  ■  • 

•       .  •  •        *  >  • 


Pmr, 

S.C.  &  T. 


Clk. 

S.C.  &  T. 

»i 
»i 
»> 

Tracer  . . . 
S.C.  &  T. 


iqco 

1S76  ;  Leeds,  '77  ;  Clk., 
'90  ;  Clk.  Exeter,  '94 ; 
Asst.  Supt.,  'oi 

1904 

1884;  Super.,  '91 

Devonport,  1S59  ;  Ok. ; 

Pmr.,  Liskeard,  '96; 

Frome,  '03 
1875 

1882 

1882;  Clk.,  '97 


... 

... 


n 
» ) 

»» 
»» 

»» 
»> 


IQOO 
...  I8S8 
...  1886 
...  I90I 


  lS97 

  1SS7 

 1  1873 

 1  1892 

  I903 

  1903 

1 

  1S94 

  1S90 
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Postmasters  Appointed. 


OFFICE. 


NAME. 


PREVIOUS  SERVICE. 


Ashford   

Blackpool   

■  •  • 

■  ■  • 

Smith,  F.  W.  N....' 
Jones,  W.  T.  ...! 

Blyth   

■  ■  * 

IncCy  J.  •«•  ••• 

Bury   ...    *■•  •■• 

•  •  • 

Tonkin,  F  

Carnarvon  

•  •  • 

Williams,  R  

Cromer   

•  ■  > 

Walter,  J.  W.  ... 

Eastbourne  

•  •  ■ 

Patrick,  W  

Frome  

•  *  * 

White,  F  

I^eek    >••    .  *  *  ... 

•  •  ■ 

Whitmarsh,  A.  ... 

Lowestoft   

•  *  * 

Doubleday,  J. 

Newport  (Mon.) 

•  •  • 

Thomas,  B  

Shipley   

Southampton 

Morriss,  G  

Kent,  G.  G  ' 

Stony  Stratford  ... 
Uxbndge   

... 

•  •  • 

Jones,  J  

Crabtree,  r .  JN.  ... 

Walsall   

■  •  • 

Huddart,  W.  S.  ... 

Belturbet   

.  •  • 

Bradley,  R  

Castlerca   

Clones  

Navan.  

•  a  • 

Devany,  J.  A. 
Nicholson,  W. 
Norwood,  J.  P.  ... 

Newtown  Stewart 

•  •  * 

Hodgett,  T  

'1  roon  

•  •  • 

Brown,  R  

E.T.Co.,  P.O.,  Asst.  Supt.,  C.T.O. 
Cardiff;  Clk. ;  Supt.  ;  Pmr.,  Roch- 
dale 

Tel.  B'ham;  News  Distributor, 
C.T.O. 

Truro ;    Clk. ;    Ch.  Clk.  ;  Pmr., 

Blandford 
Bangor  ;    Clk. ;    Pmr.,  Dolgelly  ; 

Denbigh 

Leicester;  Pmr.,  North  Walsham ; 
Whitchurch ;  Melton  Mowbray 

Clk.,  Gravesend  ;  S.O. ;  Deputy 
Staff  Officer,  S.O. 

Tel.,  C.T.O. ;  Over.  &  Sen.  Tel ; 
Asst.  Supt. 

Hull ;  Clk. ;  Ch.  Clk.,  Stockton-on- 
Tees 

Stg.  Clk.,  Glasgow;  Trav.  Offr., 
C.E.B. 

Swansea;  Ch.  Clk. ;  Pmr.  Windsor; 
Perth 

S.  C.  &  T.,  Redditch ;  Clk. 

Clk.,  CD.  ;  S.B. ;  Sur.  Clk.  ;  Asst. 

Sur.  ;  Pmr.,  Cork 
S.C  &  T.,  Cardiff 
M.T.  Co.,  P.O.,  Preston  ;  Supt.  (T.) 
Preston 

Tel.,  L'pool ;   Clk. ;    Asst.  Supt. ; 

Pmr.,  Bletchley 
S.C.    &    T.  ;     Portrush;  Pmr., 

Limavady 
C.C.  &  T.,  L.P.S.  ;  Pmr.,  Roscrea 
Pmr.,  Dromod  ;  Bantry 
S.C.  &  T. ;     Pmr.,   Charleville ; 

Castlerea 

Tel.,   Londondery;    S.C.    &  T., 

Dungannon 
S.C.  &  T.,  Glasgow 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Acct.,  Accountant ;  Asst.,  Assistant ;  C.C.  &  T.,  Counter  Clerk  and  Tele- 
graphist; Ch.,  Chief;  CI.,  Class;  Clk.,  Clerk  ;  Con  t.,  Controller ;  Div.,  Division  ; 
Engr.,  Engineer;  Exr.,  Examiner;  Gr.,  Grade;  Hd.,  Head;  Hr-,  Higher; 
Insp.,  Inspector  ;  Jr.,  Junior  ;  Lr.,  Lower  ;  Offr.,  Officer  ;  Over.,  Overseer  ;  P., 
Postal;  Pn.,  Postman  ;  Pmr.,  Postmaster  ;  Pms.,  Postmistress ;  Pr.-Kr.,  Paper- 
Keeper  ;  Prin.,  Principal  ;  Prob.,  Probationary  ;  Prov.,  Provinces  ;  Retr., 
Returner;  Sec.,  Secretary  ;  Sen.,  Senior  ;  S.C.  &  T.,  Sorting  Clerk  and  Tele- 
graphist;  Sr.,  Sorter;  Stg.,  Sorting;  Sta.,  Stationary  ;  Supply.,  Supplementary  ; 
Sur.,  Surveyor  ;  Super.,  Superintendent  or  Supervisor;  Tech.,  Technical ;  Tel., 
Telegraphist;  Temp.,  Temporary  ;  Tf.,  Tracer;  Wtg.,  Writing ;  C.T.E.,  Central 
Telephone  Exchange. 
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Zo  our  IReabevs. 


T.   MARTIN'S-LE-GRAND  is  unofficial.     It  is  published 


O  quarterly,  during  the  first  week  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October,  and  is  sent  free  to  subscribers  all  over  the  world  at  three 
shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1905  ARE  NOW 
DUE  ;  and  disappointment  to  our  friends  and  inconvenience  to 
the  management  will  be  spared  if  remittances  are  at  once  made.  A 
subscription  form  is  enclosed  with  each  copy  of  the  present  issue ; 
and  attention  is  directed  to  the  rules  and  suggestions  which  appear 
on  it. 

All  remittances  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  ARTHUR  G.  FERARD,  c/o  Messrs.  Griffith  &  Sons  Ld., 
Prujean  Square,  Old  Bailey,  E.C.  Cheques  and  Postal  Orders 
should  be  made  payable  to  him,  and  should  be  crossed  "  London 
City  and  Midland  Bank,  Newgate  Street,  E.C." 

Covers  for  Binding  Vol.  XIV. — Applications,  together  with 
a  remittance  of  one  shilling  for  each  cover  required,  should  be  made 
to  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Ferard. 

The  audited  accounts  for  1904  will  appear  in  our  January  number. 


We  make  a  special  appeal  to  our  readers  at  home  and  abroad 
to  help  us  by  sending  articles  for  publication,  newspaper  cuttings,, 
drawings,  photographs,  notices  of  events,  &c,  either  to  the  Hon. 
Editor, 

EDWARD  BENNETT,  ^  c/o  Messrs.  Griffith  &  Sons  Ld.,  ; 


Should  any  Subscriber  fail  to  receive  his  copy  in  due  course,  Ik 
should  at  once  communicate  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Hatswell. 


R.  W.  HATSWELL, 


or  to 


Prujean  Square, 

Old  Bailev,  E.C. 
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HIGHER  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Special  Tuition  for  the  Above,  Privately,  la  Class,  and 

by  Correspondence,  at 

24,  CHANCERY  LANE,  W.C.. 


MeSSrS.  J.  GIBSON  (First  Class  Camb.) 

AND 

C.    LOLY  (First  Class  Lond.  U.) 
Assisted  by  a  Large  Staff  of  University  Graduates  and  others. 


Resident  Pupils  are  received  at  Upper  Norwood. 


Recent  Successes  Include  -.—India  Civil  Service— T.  C.  Hodson,  27th 
(First  Trial);  C.  F  Payne,  45th  (First  Trial);  O.  D.  Skelton  (First  Trial). 
Home  Civil  Service \  Class  I. — R.  Court  (First  Trial) ;  D.  Kent.  India  Police — 
A.  F.  R.  Begbie,  FIRST  ;  A.  C.  Daniel,  5th  (First  Trial) ;  H.  C.  Daniel,  8th  (First 
Trial) ;  J.  B.  Jenkins,  9th  ;  R.  H.  Coscns-Prior,  9th  (First  Trial).  Ceylon  Woods  and 
Forests — D.  Barry  (First  Trial).  Stttdent  Interpreters  (China,  Japan,  and  Siam) 
— W.  P.  Thomas,  FIRST  (First  Trial);  G.  Pearson,  FIFTH  (First  Trial); 

A.  G.  Major,  SECOND  ;  W.  B.  Fletcher,  7th  ;  H.  Home,  SEVENTH  ;  Turkey 
and  the  Levant— E.  G.  Lomas,  FIRST  (First  Trial);  A.  B.  Geary,  SECOND 
(First  Trial);  C.  Heathcote-Smith,  SECOND  (First  Trial)  ;  G.  Toulmin,  THIRD 
(First  Trial);  W.  S.  Edmonds,  FOURTH  (First  Trial) ;  E.  M.  Toulmin,  FIFTH 
(First  Trial) ;  FIRST  in  Latin,  FIRST  in  Greek,  FIRST  in  English  Composition ; 
W.  A  Smart,  SIXTH  (First  Trial) ;  also  FIRST  Place  in  Navy  Medical 
Examination.     West  Indies  Consular  Service — H.  A.  Ramsden  (First  Trial) ; 

B.  G.  Michell  (First  Trial).    Supreme  Court  of  Judicature— S.  Geary  (First  j 
Trial).     Ugaty  Duty—E.  T.  Dixon,  FIRST  (First  Trial);   E.  T.  Hopkins, 
SECOND  (First  Trial),  Record  Marks  in  Law;  G.  K.  Brunner,  THIRD  (First 
Trial);  E.  M.  Miller,  FIFTH  (First  Trial);  G.  D.  Crowther,  SIXTH  (First 
Trial);  H.  P.  C.  Skingsley,  7th  (First  Trial);  C.  O.  Vern^de,  7th  (First  Trial)  ; 

H.  R.  Russell,  10th;  C.  H.  C.  Watson,  14th  (First  Trial)  ;  J.  B.  Birch,  5th 
(First  Trial) ;  C.  W.  Tytheridge,  14th  (First  Trial).  Assistant  Surveyor  of 
Taxes — J.  E.  Long,  9th  place;  T.  Hayes,  13th  place  (First  Trial);  W.  Coman 
(Correspondence  Pupil);  R.  E.  Brierley  (First  Trial);  G.  D.  Malpas,  nth 
(First  Trial).  Admiralty  (Supply  and  Accountancy) — J.  T.  Hewetson,  9th 
(First  Trial);  G.  L.  Piatt,  FIFTH  (FIRST  in  Latin).  Cape  Colony  Service.— 
A.  Dickinson  (First  Trial),  FIRST  in  German,  FIRST  in  Dutch.  Chinese 
Customs.— H.  Hilliard  ;  H.  Smart  (both  at  First  Trial).  Second  Division.— 
A.  W.  Gaze  (First  Trial);  W.  Nops  (First  Trial).  Supplementary  P.O. — 
A.  W.  Gaze,  SECOND  (First  Trial),  FIRST  in  Latin. 


***  The  "State  Correspondent"  (2d.  Monthly)  gives  up-to-date 
particulars  of  all  Appointments.  ONE  GUINEA  Prize  offered  in 
each  Number. 

%*  In  January  and  July  ef  each  year  a  Special  Prize  of  FIVE 
GUINEAS  is  offered  for  competition. 
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THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  MUTUAL 
FURNISHING  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

Established  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 


If  you  withdraw  money 
from  Investments  to  Pur- 
chase a  Piano,  Furniture, 
or  Household  Requisites 
necessitating  a  large  out- 
lay,  the  probabilities  are 

that  THE  MONEY  WILL  NEVER 
BE  REPLACED. 


How  much  more  ad- 
vantageous to  purchase 
through    the  C.  S.  M.  F.  A. 

and  to  REPAY  THE  AMOUNT 
FROM  CURRENT  INCOME,  by 

monthly  instalments  spread 
over  one.    two,   or  three 


years. 


one, 


CdSl)  Bll$!nC$$.  Furniture   may  be  seleo4ffc  at  some  of  the  best 

WHOLESALE  HOUSES,  very  liberal  discounts  being  allowed  for  Cash. 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  JEWELLERY  on  equally  advantageous  terms. 

DCfCrrCd  P3PI11CI1 1$«  In  lhis  c,ass  °*"  business,  it  is  of  the  greatest 

importance  that  the  Hirer  should  deal  with  a  firm  where  he  will  know 
what  he  is,  paying  for  the  accommodation.  Most  Hire- Purchase  Firms 
charge  at  least  50%  more  for  their  gooils  than  Firms  connected  with  the 
C.S.M.F.A.    Write  for  a  complete  list  of  London  and  Suburban  Firms. 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  CHINA,  BEDSTEADS.  BEDDING,  AND  HOUSE- 
HOLD UTENSILS  may  be  selected  at  Cash  Firms  connected  with  the 
C.S.M.F.A.  >n  most  of  the  leading  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Most  of  these  Firms  mark  their  goods  in  plain  figures  at 
actual  Cash  Prices. 

PlanOS.— Pianos  by  the  Best  Makers.  The  C.S.M.F.A.  special  line  is  in 
instruments  by  a  reliable  EN6LISH  FIRM  tl»a  makes  for  the  Trade  only. 
Large  Discount  for  Cash,  or  on  Extended  Payments  a  Piano  may  be 
purchased  at  no  more  than  the  cost  of  Hire.  Set  of  illustrations,  with 
prices  for  Cash,  One,  Two,  or  Three  Years,  sent  on  application. 

Blcpcks  and  motor  Cpcks  —  By  an  the  best  known  makers, 

on  Monthly  Instalments.  This  branch  of  the  C.S.M.F.A.  business  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  two  years.  Terms  and  prospectus 
on  application. 



Illustrated  Prospectus,  contain inf  full  particulars,  Scale  of  Repayments,  ftc. 
forwarded  00  application  to  the  Secretary,  H.  A.  PASCOE. 


ONLY 


}15,  CHARTERHOUSE  STREET,  LONDON,  EX. 


W.  1\  (jKiinni  &  Sons  Limited,  General  Printer?,  and  Stationer*,  Old  Bailey. 


"by  Google 


RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desk  of  any 
University  of  California  Library 
or  to  the 

NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
Bldg.  400.  Richmond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmond.  CA  94804-4698 


ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

•  2-month  loans  may  be  renewed  by  calling 
(510)642-6753 

•  1  -year  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing 
books  to  NRLF 

•  Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4 
days  prior  to  due  date. 


DUE  AS  STAMPED  BELOW 

JUN  '2  0  1997  


12.000(11/95) 


S  -3 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAUFORNU  LIBRARY 
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